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INTRODUCTION 


lliKT  of  the  rOTiewers  who  assisted  me  by  their 
criticisms  of  my  previous  works  seem  to  have  been 
more  so1icitoii»  about  the  style  than  the  matter  of 
my  writiog^  May  I  be  permitted  lo  say  that  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  literary  stylo,  or  of 
disptayijig  ray  own  facilities  of  expression,  that  I  write 
niy  books.  Neither  is  it  even  my  chief  object  lo 
"  amuBo,"  or  '  interest."  or  "  p*atify "  my  readers, 
though  thoro  can  Ije  fow  authors  hvmg  who  have 
I  made  uiorB  personal  friends  exclusively  through  their  i 
I*  writings  than  1  have  gained  through  mme. 

Tbe  majority  of  thoso  who  write  at  the  present  day 
^~i  «dinttt«dly  purveyors  of  amusonieiil  aiisorlicd  in 
"^■)oan  of  ft  Horoe  competition  to  please  tlioir 
1  ftt  any  cost  I  am  not  a  nioniuor  of  that 
prising  company.  1  desire,  first  of  all,  to  do  coikI 
)  my  own  Irish  people,  and  thereby  inukc  my  life  of 
i  lervice  to  the  commonwealth  of  which  1  am  a  citizen, 
zuunely  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  I  expend  my  time  and  thought  rather  on 
verifying  my  lactH  than  on  polishing  niy  sentences. 
1  aak  my  conscience  thv  question :  Is  this  presentation 
of  Uio  eaim  really  true,  u  it  a  vurbal  phoLngmph  of 
what  I  saw  and  hoard  ?  1  do  not  put  it  to  myself: 
Ib  this  proMntation  likely  to  pleiMO  my  readers,  is  it  an 
•nwtio  picttir<>.  a  inUI-oomponnded  soporifio,  indopen- 
■"^ent  of  trulh  and  fact  I 

Id  Pri'Ma  nwi  ffiplt  in  IreUtn4,  two  juara  wo,  I    . 
[ave  the  public  a  collcctton  of  facta  and  Agurca  to  illttii- 
Tate  tho  power  of  the  Irish-Roman  priests'  orgnuisa- 
Rion  in  iho  Uriiish  Iblcs.     In  this  I>ook  I  lay  liare  tho 
'ork  of  ihu  prieaU  among  Iho  people  in  detail  Loh    . 


speciiic  to  be  compatible  with  a  historical  work  in 
which  tho  Dames  of  actual  places  and  of  numbers  of 
living  persons  were  necessarily  mentioned.  Though 
OaUowgla-88  may  be  called  a  novel,  it  is  rather  a  study 
in  sociology  than  a  literary  romance.  The  characters 
speak  so  freely  for  themselves  that  they  require  no 
introduction  beyond  a  few  words  of  explanation  from 
the  author.  The  lack  of  sympathy,  rudeness,  dis- 
union, and  volatility  which  Sounsh  amongst  them,  as 
whole,  recall  Jacob's   reproof  to   his   son  Reuben: 

Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel."  But  if  they 
excite  our  disapproval  and  arouse  our  mirth,  they 
should  also  move  us  to  pity  their  condition. 

Tho  social  and  religious  customs  of  tho  Catholic 
Irish,  whom  I  describe,  may  be  repellent  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  English  and  Scotch  stranger,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  also  distasteful  to  numbers 
of  the  Irish  themselves,  who  leave  their  native  country 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  to  escape  from  them,  'lo 
compose  from  such  materials  a  pleasant  picture  for  the 
delectation  of  those  who  regard  the  reading  of  a  book 
ae  something  akin  to  the  taking  of  an  ant»sthetic,  is 
a  feat  whicli  may  be  only  performed  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  that  Spirit  who  •'  abode  uoi  in  the  truth,  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  him." 

I  have  depicted  Father  O'Darrell.  and  all  the  other 
priests  in  the  book,  In  a  series  of  scrupulously  accurate 
and  advisedly  moderate  pictures,  practising  their  pro- 
fession ;  by  the  bedsides  of  the  dying ;  at  the  funeral 
and  the  graveside ;  in  the  parlours  of  their  parishioners 
over  the  social  glass  of  grog ;  in  the  secret  conference 
room  under  the  presidency  of  their  bishop;  at  the 
sacerdotal  banquetmg  table,  feasting  extravi^autly  on 
the  richest  viands  and  the  most  expensive  Uquors ;  as 
the  advinors  of  the  young ;  as  tho  dictators  of  iiiorrt^o 
contracts  ;  and  as  the  unscrupulous  enemies  of  all 
heretics.  Those  are  tho  phikses  of  tho  priest's  lifo  of 
which  the  public  hear  little  or  nothing  that  is  authentic. 

Hugh  0"Dowla,an  impressionable  and  talented  youth, 
wbosu  mind  has  been  emasouiatcd  in  an  atmosphere  of 
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sapOTKlition,  cquivoualion  tind  sulwrfugo,  in  unfortu- 
aBt«ly  OS  reiiresontalive  a  lyiio  of  Irish  Catholic  adoles- 
oeDoe  M  il.  would  be  ]KisHibfo  to  portray. 

Holly  Carew  is  the  ofTsprin^  of  ono  of  those  inixod  I 
marriagoR.  as  the  priests  call  tnotu,  which  ought  to  bel 
bleasings  u>  the  comiuimity,  in  so  f str  as  they  tend  to  I 
broaden  the  view  of  life  aiiu  promote  Christiau  charity  I 
fttnoDgst  nil  sects,  bill  which  aro  dcsifj^iedly  perverted] 
into  national  scourges  by  the  iiiitchinutioiis  of  tliefl 
prieHts.  8be  is  brought  up,  like  most  Catholic  girls  offl 
oer  dtuw.  without  any  proper  roiisc  of  CbriHtian  auty. 

Dcspito  all  the  solf-glorilicitlion  in  which  the  pneBt 
I  iudulge  with  regard  to  the  chastity  of  Irish  Calholiol 
'  '  I  of  the  lower  c1a«t«,  I  myself  hiwe  known  n  Hcoro 
I,  more  or  lens  revolting,  which  happened  within 
J  smull  aroji  during  the  la.st  fifteen  yeiu^.     The 
nployod  by  iho  nriesls  in  hushing  up   scandals 
I  oonsummute;  and  tno  silence  of  the  lay  Catholics 
about  thoBo   doiiiostic   tragodios,  especiidly  whore  the 
prioEts  and  tbeir  pmUij^i  iiro  involved,  is  ono  of  th9  i 
niarvuU  of  Irish   life.     The  Cii»u  of  Molly  Carew  kIhq  1 
oxeuiplilics  the  difhcultics  encountered  by  clorgymea.l 
of  the  Various  Keforinod  Christian  Churches  in  pur-r 
■uiog  tbeir  mission  in  Ireland.     The    niinlKters  are! 
allowed  to  exist ;  in  some  oases  the  local  priests  mi^  I 
go  so  fiir  Id  to  nod  to  them  in  the  street — even  that  is  j 
ft  ran  conoeosion — but  the  iron  band  of  sacerdotalism  I 
Hes  boavy  upon  them  in  every  matter  of  importancal 
affecting  the  work  of  Christ. 

John  (ypowU,  Bfi  t  have  skotchod  him,  is  a  fair^ 
spvoitneu  of  tbu  solvunt  Irishman  who  ha^  been  getting 
into  Parliftmont  utwlor  the  W{fimr  iiuititutod  by  Mr.  ' 
PanteU  in   1880.  and  which  came  into  full  force  with 
the  eoaotment  of  the   Representation  of  the  I'eopla  | 
Act  of  1.S84.     Neither  an  insolvunt  adventurer,  like  Mr,  . 
O'Loobeni,  nor  yet  a  pohtical  cipert,  like  Mr.  O'Martyr, 
John  O'DowIu  in  an  honest,  industrious  man  who.  if  lie  j 
were  an   Englishman,  a  Bcotchmoii.  or   a  Welshman,  1 
would  be  an  admirable  type  of  oitizon.     But.  bronuht  1 
up  under  the  niporetitions  of  the  priests,  the  Chovidivr  J 
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CJUiuoL  help  being  wliuL  lie  is.  His  uoaduut  is  con- 
temptible oil  several  oucasious ;  but  Lhe  symptoms 
of  sterling  honesty  and  yooU  nature,  of  which  ha 
occasionally  gives  proof,  serve  to  show  how  hard  it 
is  for  the  innate  good  sense  of  ii  Catholic  Irishman 
to  stmgglti  oiilw;ir(l  from  the  prison  in  which  his  mind 
is  pent  up  by  the  dominHjit  priests. 
Thomas  O'Brilo  represonls  a  type  of  Irishman  pos- 
iBsing  even  higher  possibilities  for  good  than  John 
O'Dowla.  He  has  advanced  further  on  the  road  to 
menial  freedom,  and  has  therefore  secured  for  himself 
and  his  family  a  larger  share  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labour.  If  he  were  an  Knglishrotm,  he  would  probably 
nmikss  a  large  fortune,  and  become  what  is  cidled  a 
captain  of  industry.  Mrs.  O'Erile  represents  a  type  of 
CathoHc  Irishwoman  which  is  fast  disappearmg — a 
woman  full  of  oommon-sense,  fearing  the  priests  httle, 
but  keeping  on  terms  with  them  for  social  reasons; 
possessing  none  of  the  book-learning  which  Irish  girls 
now  receive  in  the  convents,  but  well-mannered,  full  of 
true  kindness  and  ample  knowledge  of  ihu  world.  Her 
eldest  daughter,  Norah,  is  a  type  of  young  womanhood 
which  is  also  rarely  met  with  now  in  CainoUc  Ireland, 
where,  owing  to  the  preilominance  of  convent-bred  girls, 
menial  strength  is  seldom  found  in  conjunction  with 
that  physical  beauty  which  is  so  plentiful,  and  where 
rehgiosity  saps  female  character  at  every  stage  of 
existence. 

Julia  O'Dowla,  on  the  contrary,  represents  a  type  to 
be  found  in  thousands  in  the  province  of  Munster. 
Stutied  with  nonscosical  ideaa  about  life,  full  of  religious 
scruples,  a  prey  to  all  priestly  superstitions,  a  victim  to 
every  sacerdotal  tjuacKealver.  she  only  discovers  her 
real  human  nature  by  accident,  and  is  thereby  saved 
from  a  Ufeloiig  immurement  which  would  have  entailed 
paralysis  alike  of  heart  and  brain.  Mrs.  O'Dowla  is  a 
species  of  woman  very  common  in  the  south  of  Irehuid. 
^6  boUeves  in  Heaven,  Purgatory  and  Hell,  so  im- 
plicitly that  they  assume  for  her  a  more  impressive 
reiOity  than  the  world  in  which  she  lives.    She  literally 
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BtMliovvK  ibnt  ibu  loital  priosUi  p'lst^uHS  ibu  keys  nf  ihe 
I  Kiiigdutn  uf  HuiLVon.  ii<>  tuss  iltiin  tlie  iii^isteruil  power 
Inf  rvk'xuie  fruiii  Purgaiory  iind  uttiniitilinont.  to  Hall  t'ur 
^11  ottimity.  8lie  U  ttavu^ig  »u<l  tndu&trinuH  by  ioslinct, 
ptit  kll  ibti  [trufiiK  of  her  work  woulil  Itow  iDtu  the 
bulVont  of  tbo  prioats,  wero  it  not  for  tbe  check  pinced 
vtipoD  her  by  her  husband. 

I  Uuglfir  ift  &  young  labourer  rupresenUittve  of  his 
|<dafis  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  If  he  bud  not  come 
■  Under  the  intluenoo  of  TboruaK  O'Brilc.  ho  would  have 
■grown  uji  a  nianvaie  ttijci,  to  6Wult  tbo  ranks  of  ibose 
^m'^IconteolK  who  const itu to  the  wt<n>l  i;lcniunt  of  Irish 
piiciety — ij^iorant  poople  vrho  are  Allumnluly  putted  and 
"  "  d,  but  idways  deceived,  by  tbo  priesis.  Hlways 
b  to  ascribe  tboir  want,  of  prosperity  to  external 
E|Mbor  than  to  faults  i»  their  own  character,  the 
BMettins  of  which  is  their  lack  of  industry. 
t  attiiudti  uf  the  priests  lowanls  Secret  Societies 
lis,  I  believe,  accurately  portrayed  in  this  book.  As  ' 
I  officers  of  Lho  most,  potent  Secret  Society  in  the  world, 
Ithey  object  to  all  Secrut  Societies  which  are  inde- 
■|>9ndent  of  tbl)nlselv(.^s.  iw  detrbueutal  to  tbe  monopoly 
vof  the  ocob-KiiuilicKl  Secret  Society,  and  Ukuly  to  lesRen 
I  the  uft«fuln(.-its  of  the  confeasioQiU  by  limiting  tbe  con- 
r  fidttQuo  rupu«od  in  the  confessor  by  the  pentteuU    Acting 

from  such  motives,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if.despilA  , 
>  Uieir  hoRtiliiy  to  Secret  Societies  in  general,  the  priesta  ' 
L  wore  loth  to  endanger  their  pouulariiy  by  ojwiuly  con- 
I  dempiog  the  Society  of  Irish  VaJiants. 
\      I  bare  also  endeavoured  to  weave  mto  the  narrative 
ma  iDluUieible  account  of  the  iUogal  and  parliamentary 
ndos  of  toe  Land  A^tation.  through  all  the  phanea  of 
which  I  livwl.  and  m  more  than  one  of  whose  scenes 
actor,  depicting  for  my  readers  the  manner 
who  were  rexixiuMbto  for  all  tbe  diKturbanoea 
and  iu  Parliament.      Btiariug  in  mind  the 
ohan(^e»  which  are  now  impending,  an  honest 
expluu  the  oonatitutiuoal  and  unconstituliotuJ 
of  the  last  gioat  Ixioh  Agitation  cannot  be 

*  uptitnwly. 
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Bui,  despite  Lhuso  serious  studies  of  the  most  difli- 
cult  i)f  IrisQ  problems,  the  reader  luust  not  be  surprieod 
to  find  a  substantial  vein  of  humour  and  Irish  levity 
running  all  through  this  book,  which,  indeed,  would 
not  be  a  true  picture  of  Irish  life  If  it  were  wanting 
in  that  rospoet.  Roland  Glonpower  is  typical  of  a  olass 
of  Irishman  which  has  not  yet  quite  disappeared, 
though  one  seldom  oncounlerti  nowadays  that  reckless 
love  of  sport  and  i>riu:tical  joking  for  which  Ireland 
wiis  at  one  lime  so  faiitoua. 

In  fine,  it  is  to  bii  hoped  thai  the  hundreds  of  Irish- 
men and  Irishwomen  woo  appear  in  these  pages,  how- 
ever misguided  they  may  be,  will  be  found  to  be  human 
beings  as  rational  in  all  esaeutials,  from  ihcir  own 
standpoint,  as  the  middle-class  and  lower-class  people 
in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  or  Nichulas  Nicklehy.  They 
reprosent  the  most  numerous  claas  of  Irish  folk — the 
class  which  does  not  epeak  or  think  in  "  the  pure 
English"  of  Burke,  Moore,  and  Goldsmith,  but  of 
which  it  is  oquiilly  true  to  luisert  that  ils  members 
do  not  speak  ur  think  in  "  ihc  mere  gibberish"  so 
frequently  put  into  the  mouths  of  Irish  characters 
in  modern  dramas  and  latter-day  novels.  With  re- 
ference to  the  Irish  words  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  test,  let  mo  say  thai  they  are  all  spelled  puoneti- 
cully.  because  the  literal  spelling  would  give  the  English 
reader  no  clue  to  their  pronunciation. 

MICHAEL  J.  F.  McCARTHV 
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CHAPTER  I 

"  Ttmr  Curinllne,  with  what  raptnro  I've  UoA, 
Id  Ibe  bdght  daj*  of  chUdbood  tb;  amernld  sod." 

— M.  J.  Babrt. 

pTwEUTT  or  twoDty-fire  years  ago,  the  i>eriu<l  nbout 
[which  thi*  history  opens,  Qallowglasa  wus  a  town  of 
I  exc«ptioDiiI  prosperity  for  the  South  of  Ireland,  claiiuing 
I  amongst  )t«  unique  itdvantages,  that  its  population  was 
laot  docreasing  and  thai  it  possessod  a  distillery,  two 
I  Soar  mills,  suveral  corn  stores,  nialtings,  and  a  wuuviug 
PntUl,  all  of  which  were  managed  by  Scotchmen. 

The  comparative  atHuence  of  Gallowglass  was,  not 
Uirally,  a  source  of  prido  to  its  iuhabitants,  who 
'  tired  of  contraatiiig  it£  r&pleteness  with  the 
mny  of  the  adjacent  town  of  iSfahcniacrow,  au  that 
^"^  B  something  purse-proud  in  its  very  atmos- 
ieh  had  the  effect  ol  killing  sociabiUty.  Each 
^  «r  boastod  that  "  his  own  four  bones  "  and  "  his 
ior  walls"  were  the  solo  objects  of  hi»  solicitude. 
liare  was  so  little  of  social  intercourse,  that  the  wives 
( the  shopkoepere  hardly  ever  knew  one  another  per- 
^[inAlly.  though  tlioy  knew  of  and  about  each  other 
bjth  a  oircumstantiaJity  of  detail  which  was  surprising, 
whenever  the  men  met,  it  was  oo  the  struot-sidL — or 
Pon  the  flags,"  as  ihey  themaolves  called  it — in  a  bar 
loor,  or  at  a  public  fair  or  market.  The  women 
'  met,  being  oontont  with  seeing  each  other  at 
I,  rotary,  or  ▼espers,  or  coming  from  and  going  to 
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these  devotions,  or  driving  out  with  their  familieB  on 
Sundays  after  last  maas. 

The  observant  stranger  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  Gatlowglass  people,  men  and  women,  stared  at  each 
other  and  at  every  visitor  to  their  town  in  blatant  idle- 
ness from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other ;  but,  despite 
appearances,  it  was  a  prosperous  Irish  town,  and,  most 
reliable  of  all  tests,  it  was  considered  the  boat  parish  in 
the  diocese  of  Kilmoy.  When  it  so  happened  that  the 
pastor  of  Gallowglass  had  received  his  appointment 
n'om  the  late  bishop,  there  was  generally  speaking  a 
coolness  in  the  relations  existing  between  Gallowglass 
and  the  reigning  bishop.  But  when,  as  happily  was  the 
oase  at  the  date  of  this  history,  the  pastor  was  the 
nominee  and  protege  of  the  ruling  bishop,  the  friendliest 
intercourse  prevailed  between  the  Bianop's  House  at 
Kilmoy  and  the  Parochial  House  at  Gallowglass, 

It  was  impossible  for  anyone  but  a  parish  priest  to 
even  approximately  ^ci^ess  at  the  pronts  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  parish  of  Gallowglass ;  out  that  they  were 
considerable  was  an  accepted  fact  all  over  the  South 
of  Ireland,  Some  innocent  young  male  reader  may 
exclaim :  "  Those  holy  men  do  not  consider  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  parish,  they  only  think  of  the  cure  of  souls 
allotted  to  them  by  fate!"  And  some  even  more 
innocent  young  lady  reader  may  cry  out  in  horror: 
"  Nonsense,  what  would  priests  do  with  money  f  They 
have  no  wives  and  families  to  spend  it  on.  They  are 
lonely  bachelors  who  have  neither  chick  nor  child. 
Money  would  be  of  no  use  to  them ! " 

But  such  ingenuous  young  folk  do  not  know  that 

Eriests,  as  a  class,  in  all  ages  nave  been  noted  fur  their 
ive  of  money,  despite  some  few  honourable  and  very- 
much-advertised  exceptions.  And  the  youthful  critio 
may  yet  learn  how  more  money  can  be  consumed  in  the 
upkeep  of  a  bachelor  establishment  than  would  suffice 
to  maintain  a  targe  family  in  affluence.  When  have 
we  ever  heard  of  a  bachelor  returning  any  portion  of  his 
salary  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too  much  for  his 
bumble  requirements  ?     At  the   present   moment   the 
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ihop  of  London,  with  his  palaco  and  £10,000  a  year, 

1  mcholor ;  tho  Prime  Minister,  with  his  himdsonie 
ftlftry  of  ;£5000  and  untold  pHtronage.  is  *  bachelor;  the 
Commander-in-Chief  uf  our  Indian  Army  is  a  bachelor; 
tho  Governor  of  South  Africa  is  &  bachelor.'  But  do 
w9  «Tor  hoar  that  tho  plethoric  incomes  and  perquisites 
ei^oyed  by  those  high  bachelor  officials  are  more  than 
they  require  for  their  simple  wants  ?  Do  they  not  draw 
u  much  from  the  State  as  if  each  of  them  had  a  large 
&iiiily  of  f^rowiue  boys  and  ji^rls  to  support  ?  So  it  is 
with  most  of  thelriith  priests.  Much  as  they  get  they 
always  have  need  of  more. 

Although  politics  possessed  the  highest  value  as  a 
topic  of  conversation  in  Gallowglaaa,  they  were  not 
ngardfid  aa  the  serious  business  of  life,  which  was  the 
podtion  aasiraed  to  them  in  Mahemacruw.  Tho  parish 
priest  of  Gollow^lass  only  took  a  moderate  interest  in 
the  long  patriotic  speeches  dehvered  by  the  "great 
orstoTs  OS  tho  floor  of  tho  House  at  WeKtminater,  at 
tho  League  in  Dublin,  or  on  platfonus  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland.  Amorica.  and  the  Colonics.  Whereas  in  Maher- 
naerow  tho  speeches  of  Mr.  Firefrume,  M,P.,  Mr. 
MacSwillao,  M.P.,  Mr.  O'Mart^r.  M.P..  Mr.  James  Miic- 
Coralry.  M.P.,  and  other  political  heroes  were  regarded 
•snrpeniag  Shakeapoare,  DomoKlhenes.  and  Ei^mund 
Batke  in  eh^qaence;  and,  in  point  of  authority,  took 
pnoedence  of  tho  Bible^a  hook  which  Qaliowglass  n 
■ad  women  considered  it  sacrilegious  to  read. 

Want   of  social   intercourse  made   every  well-to-do  ] 
GaUowglaea  man  suspicious  of  his  neighbour ;  and  every 
voauui  in  the  town  was  absorbed  in  toe  duty  of  saving 
"  ber  own  foti),"  when  ahe  had  noithor  work  nor  gosBip 
to  oeoupy  her,  aotl  ww  not  staring  into  tho  Main  Street. 

Ssrerw  woU>t<M]u  ^opkeopers  in  GollowglaH,  and 
•n]on)i;«t  them  Mr.  John  (XDowla,  [lossessed  fanna 
Tithin  convenient  diatanoea  of  the  tofwa.  When  in  the 
OOUDt^,  Mr.  O'Dowla  aoted  as  a  fanner,  and  did  not 

IntiKl  naving  dirty  boota,  and  said:  "Show  mo  hore  a 
teyikawn  *  o'  Ktraw."  But  it  would  have  boen,  "  H»od 
Wo  a  littlu  Ktraw,"  when  in  his  shop  at  GallowgUn, 
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>nd  it  vas^^l 


where  he  could  not  have  rested  easy  with  a  t 
mud  on  his  boots  or  trousers. 

He  boasted  that  he  was  a  self-made  man.  and  i  _ 

known  to  all  in  the  town  that  if  he  had  been  more" 
subservient  to  his  wife's  imole,  the  late  Monsignor 
Fenser,  he  might  have  secured  for  his  family  a  con- 
siderable share  of  that  ecclesiastic's  wealth.  But  John 
O'Dowlft  deiiehted  in  his  martyrdom,  and,  bcinj^  a  man 
of  Bubstaritial  means,  for  Gallowglass,  he  professed  to 
entertain  feelings  of  extreme  contempt  for  those  who 
lived  on  money  made  by  other  people. 

It  was  a  fine  September  evening.  The  view  to  west- 
ward, down  Bulmish  Street,  just  opposite  O'Dowla'a 
shop,  revealed  one  of  those  gorgeous  sunsets  which 
glorify  the  death  of  summer,  John  O'BowIa,  who  had 
not  long  returned  from  his  farm,  was  now  standing  "on 
the  flags,"  waiting  for  the  summons  to  tea.  He  was 
talking  to  a  commercial  traveller,  who  would  like  to 
have  got  a  settlement  of  a  little  account  for  soap  and 
candles,  but  who,  knowing  his  man,  dared  not  risk  the 
loss  of  a  customer  by  asking  for  payment.  He  was 
deferentially  soliciting  a  fresh  order  for  starch,  blue, 
brooms,  blacklead,  blacking,  hair-oil,  matches,  castor- 
oil,  washing  soda,  saltpetre,  or  anything  in  the  chand- 
lery and  oil  and  colour  lino,  required  in  O'Dowla's 
emporium.  But  he  interlarded  his  aohcitations  with 
friendly  inquiry  and  plausible  conversation. 

"Your  eldest  boy  is  doing  wanders  at  college,  sir. 
He's  the  talk  of  the  city.  I  knows  him  well  be  eye- 
sight ! "  said  the  traveller,  casting  his  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  window  at  the  end  of  the  shop,  beside  which 
John  O'Dowla's  second  son,  Hugh,  sat  reading. 

"  Well,  sir,  he  cost  me  a  deal  o'  money,  I  can  tell  you. 
Education  of  the  kind  Ignatius  got  can't  be  had  without 
money.    Pup,  pup,  pup !"  replied  the  shopkeeper. 

"  I  believe  you,  sir,"  said  the  traveller  insinuatingl' 
"but  education  isn't  all  the  battle,  he  must  have  '' 
talent  in  him  from  some  side,  aither  the  father 
mother.     They're  all  saying  that  it  was  a  plucky  tl 
o'  ye  to  sind  him  to  the  Queen's  College," 
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I'm  fairly  well  read  myself,  in 
aponded  Joha  O'Dowla ;  "  but,  see,  I'm  not  what  they 
call  a  sposhalist.  Howaomever,  I  take  the  liberty  o' 
forming  an  opinion  o'  me  own  occaaionally."  He  smiled 
knowingly  at  the  traveller,  and  then  went  on  to  aay 
seriously :  "  There's  hardly  a  thing  but  I  heard  tell  of,  or 
read  of  m  history,  at  one  time  or  another,  nor  a  people  that 
ever  lived  on  the  uninhabitable  globe  that  I  couldn't 
keep  up  a  conversation  about  from  the  Ainshunt  Romans 
and  Greeks  to  the  present  day.  No  fear,  I  never  haves 
to  stick  me  finger  m  me  mouth  to  remind  me  not  to 
talk,  for  fear  I'd  make  a  bosthoon  of  myself,  I  knows 
a  little  of  all  that's  worth  knowing,  except  Scripture, 
an'  that's  a  thing  'twould  be  sacrilege  for  a  layman  to 
attempt." 

"  I  often  heard  it  said  you  could  pass  it  off  well  in 
company,  sir,"  said  the  traveller.  "  You  must  be  a 
plucky  man  to  sind  the  son  to  the  Queen's  College 
against  the  will  o'  the  clergy." 

"  There's  great  opportunities  for  a  body  in  a  town 
like  Galtowglass,"  said  O'Dowla  aloud,  but  he  added  in 
a  whisper,  "  The  priest  to  his  sanctuary,  the  woman  to 
her  home,  the  man  to  his  business  I     He,  he.  he ! " 

"  There  isn't  a  better  town  than  Gallowglass  in  the 
county,  and  that's  a  big  word,  Mr.  O'Dowla,"  said  the 
commercial  man,  "  an'  I  don't  b'Ueve  thcy's  a  better 
man  in  it  than  yerself ! " 

"I  know  that  meself,"  said  O'Dowla,  ostentatiously 
rushing  out  to  expectorate  in  the  roadway.  "Excuse 
me,"  he  said,  "for  leaving  you,  but  these  flags  cost 
money."  So  careful  was  he,  in  striking  contrast  to 
most  Gallowglass  men,  about  the  flagged  side-walk,  to 
pay  for  which  a  twopence-halfpenny  rate  had  been  struck 
by  the  town  commissioners. 

"  The  train  doesn't  start  till  nine  ? "  suggested  the 
commercial  traveller. 

"  No ;  not  till  nine.  But  you're  better  ofi'  than  if  you 
were  in  Mahemaorow.  You  have  fine  smooth  level 
flags  io  Gallowglass  Main  Street  to  aise  your  legs  on,  an' 
when  it  gets  dark,  see,  the  gas  lamps  in  the  street  will 
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be  lit,  besides  all  the  gas  ia  the  sliops.  'Tis  more  Uks 
a  parlour  than  a  street.  If  a  body  with  corns  tried  to 
kill  time  for  a  train — if  they  had  such  a  thing  there — 
or  a.  mail  car,  or  the  like,  in  Mahemacrow,  the  paving- 
Btonos  on  the  side- walks  would  cripple  him ;  for  a  body 
couldn't  walk  on  the  road  in  the  dark,  an'  they  haven  t 
a  halfpenny  dip  to  light  the  street  with.  He,  he,  he  ] 
Pup,  pup,  pup,  pupl"  And  O'Dowla  pulled  out  iog, 
large  silver  watch.  I 

The  commercial  traveller  drew  forth  a  large  ^old] 
watch  in  a  maunor  calculated  to  excite  his  oompamoa'" 
curiosity, 

"Let  me  look  at  that  watch,"  said  O'Dowla,  seizing  ifr-i 
without  waiting  for  the  owner's  permission. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  traveller,  taking  the  chain  bar 
out  of  his  vest  buttonhole,  and  handing  O'Dowla  the 
watch  and  chain. 

"  Begor,  'tia  grand,  grand  entirely.  Oh,  the  weight  of 
it,  pup,  pup,  pup,  pup,  pup  ;"  said  O'Dowla,  examining 
it  closely.  "  I  was  waust  very  anxious  entirely  for  a 
gold  watch,  an'  happening  to  be  in  Cork  one  day,  I 
asked  your  proprietor  to  come  with  me  to  buy  one  at 
Freunan's,  the  b^  jeweller's;  an' away  wo  went  down 
the  street.  Frennan  showed  us  twenty  gold  watches, 
every  one  grander  than  another.  At  last  ho  camo  to 
wan :  ■  Look  at  that ! "  says  he ;  '  it  cost  fifty  pounds 
when  'twas  bought  new  two  years  ago,  and  'twas  sent 
here  to  ine  for  sale  by  a  party  in  need  o'  the  rhino  I '  " 

Here  O'Dowla  laughed  cousnmedly,  appearing  tO| 
think  the  position  a  very  amusing  one,  and  ho  com-! 
monced  wheeling  round  as  if  to  let  off  his  mirth  gently, 
08  he  added,  "The  party  was  wan  o'  the  gentry,  I 
understand ! " 

"  Many  are  in  that  ease  now ! "  said  the  commercial 
traveller,  trying  to  laugh,  but,  being  a  kind-hearted 
man,  not  succeeding ;  for  the  hard  times  had  begun  to 
press  upon  men  of  every  trade. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  'seventies 
times  were  good  and  most  things  prospered  with  the 
Irish  farmers,  although  the  rents  they  paid  were  very 
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I  high.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  extra- 
I  vaf^uioo  uud  waste  in  cash  and  kind  whioh  prevailed 
\  KiDOBgsl  tho  well-to-do  farmers  in  those  prosperous 
yean  prior  lo  the  importation  of  fore^  cattle  and 
agricultural  prodaoe,  and  the  disastrous  failure  of  the 
otopi  in  1879-81.  The  waste  of  bread,  meat,  milk, 
buuer,  and  vegetables,  and  the  prodigal  consumption  of 
whiflkv,  brandy,  and  wine,  which  then  prevailed  in  far- 
mars'  Louses,  was  so  great  as  almost  to  surpass  credence. 
Ireland  was  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  Irish  butter 
then  ruled  the  English  market ;  Irish  beef  was  first  in 
public  favuur ;  Iriso  pigs  r^fulated  the  price  of  bacon 
m  the  Britifib  Isles;  Insh  poultry  and  Insb  eggs  com- 
mandud  the  highest  prices.  On  most  of  the  large 
.butns  the  proceeds  ot  the  buttor  alune  used  to  pay 
the  rent  and  taxes,  leaving  all  the  protits  derived  from 
lh«  Bale  of  com  and  live  stock  mUict  save  for  the 
■niaU  oaah  outgoin;^  for  hired  bkbour.  Labour  was 
tory  obeap,  but  the  labourers,  whether  indoor  or  out- 
door, were  very  hardly  worked  and  unfairly  treated. 
If  lbs  landlords  despised  tlie  farmers  as  inferior  beings, 
the  fanners,  in  turn,  looked  down  upon  the  labourers 
and  treated  thom  with  far  less  comiiaeration  than  the 
beaiU  of  the  field.  They  slept  in  outhouses  upon  straw 
or  bar  with  Tonoinous  bags  for  be<lclotheG,  and  wore 
dietea  upon  potatoes,  sour  milk,  Indian  meal  stirabout, 
and  a  little  Mook  fish. 

But  tho  (armem  were  iu  difficulties  now,  and  all 
eUuwM  of  men  suBurod  along  with  ihum ;  although  ahop'  1 
kevpcrs,  like  John  O'Oowla,  having  a  reserve  to  iaH  I 
baoK  on,  oould  still  face  their  creditors. 

"Tho  long  an'  the  short  of  it  is  anyway,"  continued 
O'Dowla,  darkening  his  face  and  speaking  brusquely, 
as  if  a  forgotten  appointment  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
him,  "  Frennan  said  that  he'd  sell  it  for  ifi  5,  an'  would 
ive  me  a  month's  trial,  with  liberty  to  return  it  if  I 
rasn't  satisfied.  I  took  it.  an'  I  loft  mo  own  watch 
with  him,  an'  I  hail  it  hero  for  a  month.  Well,  see, 
'twas  a  grand  sight  to  take  it  out  o'  uiu  pookat.  and  as 
many  used  to  notice  it  in  the  shop  every  Saturday  t 
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Begob,  to  make  a  lon^  story  short,  it  lost,  to  the 
me  bieef  now,  ten  mmutes  in  the  month ;  but  when  I 
took  it  back,  Baker  an'  Frennan  said  that  it  was  nothLag, 
an'  advised  me  to  keep  it." 

"  An'  did  you  ? "  asked  the  commeroial  traveller. 

*■  No ;  ah,  d'ye  see,  I  had  enough  of  it  after  the 
month,  an'  'twas  nearly  as  good  as  if  I  had  it  all  me 
life,  for  divil  a  wan  here  but  saw  it,  an'  I  wasn't  half 
as  anxious  for  a  gold  watch  then  as  I  used  to  be  before. 
So  I  said,  a,  as  it,  a,  lost  time,  I  wouldn't  take  it  I  He, 
he,  he !    But  it  was  the  grandest  timepiece  you  ever  saw." 

O'Dowla  wheeled  round,  stepped  out  mto  the  road, 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  said,  "So  I  enjoyed  the  Iiixury  of 
sporting  a  gold  watch  without  any  expense !" 

"  WeU,  Mr.  O'Dowla,  'tis  an  old  saying  that  while 
body  can  borrow  they  needn't  buy.  Any  black  lead,  soa] 
candles,  starch  ? "  said  the  traveller  respectfully. 

"  Will  y"  lay  me  alone,  man ! "  said  O'Dowla  con- 
temptuously, as  if  resenting  the  interruption, 

"Any  blue,  oil,  matches,  brooms — '  continued  the 
salesman. 

"  Brooms  ! "  Interrupted  O'DowIaj  scowling  at 
as  if  he  felt  insulted. 

"  Sweets,  castor-oil,  blacking,  whiting,  liquorit 

"I'm  bothered  from  you!  Pup,  pup,  pup!  Money' 
is  very  scarce.     Times  are  very  bad." 

"Saltpetre,  washing  soda,  cloves,  cinnamon,  candy?" 

"  Don't  I  owe  you  some  money  ? "  asked  John  O'Dowla. 

"  Yes,  but  a  very  small  amount,  sir,  I  regret  to  say," 
said  the  traveller.  And  his  face  brightened  as  he  drew 
forth  a  bill  from  his  leather  pocket-book  and  presented  it. 

"Ah !  Seventeen  pounds,  nineteen  and  fourpence  half" 
penny!  I'll  give  you  a  cheque  for  sixteen  pounds  ev*  "'" 
an'give  me  a  clear  receipt,"  said  John  O'Dowla. 

The  traveller's  face  lengthened. 

"  I  couldn't  possibly  do  it,  Mr.  O'Dowla,"  he  said. 

"  I  never  pay  shillings  and  pence,  d'ye  see  ? "  said 
O'Dowla. 

"  The  items  are  cut  very  fine,  sir,"  expostulated 
traveller. 
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THE   IBISH  TEMPER 

•'  Wbai  do  I  oftro  I  Will  you  take  the  even  moaey  f " 
ftnd  O'Dowla  made  m  if  he  would  enter  the  shop. 

"  It  is  a  strict  net  aceouDl,  wr,"  said  the  traveller,  "I 
coaldn'i  even  offer  to  split  the  diHbreiice  with  you." 

"  What  matter  ? "  retorted  O'Dowla.  "  A  clear  receipt 
or  nothing.  Take  a  fool's  advice  an'  doo't  rofuse  the 
inonoy." 

I'he  travollor  was  puzzled.  He  had  had  a  bad  day 
uid  would  make  a  saonBce  to  secure  the  money.  a9 
longed  for  the  cheque. 

"I'll  pay  the  nineteen  shillings  meself,  Mr.  O'DowIa," 
be  said.  "An'  I'dlave  the  pound  staud  over  if  you'd  give 
ow  a  fresh  order  now.  I'd  like  to  got  something  like  a 
fair  share  o'  yer  business.  As  it  is,  you  only  gives  me  a 
fraction  of  it.  I  had  a  bad  day  an'  I  dun  C  like  to  go 
homo  empty-hando(L" 

They  entered  the  shop,  O'Dowla  going  inside  the 
counter,  the  traveller  remaining  outside.  Tlie  cheque 
book  was  produced  and  O'Dowla  oressed  the  draft  care- 
fully with  a  ruler.  He  iinit  tilled  in  the  block  and  after- 
vanls  the  cheque,  writing  the  words  "  fiA^een  pounds 
ouMteen  and  elevenpence. 

A  penny  is  a  small  coin,  but  sometimes  it  aasumfls  an 
importanoo  not  possossed  bv  f^ld. 

"What  arc  you  after  aoiog,  sir?"  exclaimed  tho 
traveller  gruffly. 

"  I  always  stop  a  penny  for  tho  cheque,"  said  O'Dowla, 
amiling.    "They  coat  me  that.    Thcre'H  do  protiu" 

The  traveller,  being  only  au  Irishman,  lost  his 
temper:  "Keep  your  oboquo,  Mr.  O'Dowla,"  he  said, 
oontiolling  himself  with  manifest  ditticulty.  "  You  must 
see  the  governor  about  this  account  yourself,"  and  he 
eloaod  his  pocket-book  and  was  taking  up  his  gloves 
and  umbreUa ;  "  if  you  were  out  since  morning  like  I 
am,  meotio'  with  put-of!s  an'  refusals  at  every  hand's 
turn " 

"  Is  it  after  spoiling  tho  penny  cheque  7 "  asked  Ur. 
O'Dowla,  whos«  temper  was  fast  rising  to  white  heAt. 

"Good  erauiog.  str,"  uid  tho  traveller,  walkiiw  off; 
"111  tall  the  govonkor  about  tho  account.    If  Uafaor' 
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nacrow  U  a  poor  place  itself,  the  people  there  i 
mane  as  some  of  'em  in  Gallowe'Iass !  " 

"  You  damn  piper,  you  ! "  shrieked  O'Dowla.  "  Come 
back  here !    Come  here,  you  rufdan  ! " 

But  the  traveller  had  left  the  shop. 

"  You  impertinent  scamp!"  shrieked  O'Dowla,  "Doa't 
ever  darken  this  door  agam ! " 

He  turned  to  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  who  came  out  to  say 
that  tea  was  ready,  and  commanded  her  never  to  give 
Baker's  man  an  order  again  "  for  her  life." 

"  I'll  get  that  fellow  diacbarged,"  fumed  O'Dowla. 

"The  man  was  perfectly  right;  I  never  heard  such 
meanness ! "  said  uis  son  Hugh  O'Dowla,  a  youth 
who  considered  himself  a  man  of  discretion  and  who, 
having  been  reading  at  the  end  of  the  shop,  had 
overheard  the  entire  discussion,  not  excluding  the  re- 
ference to  his  brother's  achievements  at  College. 

John  O'Dowla  held  in  his  hand  a  square  wooden 
bagshape,  used  for  making  sugar  bags.  His  brow 
grew  black  on  hearing  his  son's  words,  and  he  raised 
the  bagshape  as  if  to  fling  it  at  the  oBender.  But 
Mrs.  O'Dowla  seized  his  arm,  saying  in  a  soothing 
tone :  "  Sh !     Sh !     Bonna  lath.     Bonna  lalh  !  "* 

Then  turning  to  her  son  Hugh,  she  said :  "  How  dare 
you  speak  to  your  father  in  that  way,  you  sir  ? " 

Mrs.  O'Dowla's  uncle,  Monsignor  Penser,  having  dis- 
inherited his  niece,  had  devised  his  entire  fortune  to 
his  only  sister,  Miss  Hannah  Penser,  who  had  been  his 
faithful  companion  and  housekeeper.  This  old  lady  was 
still  alive,  a  prey  to  all  mendicant  priests  and  nuns,  to 
whom  she  gave  hberal  subscriptions  from  time  to  lime 
for  all  their  projects,  Slie  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her 
grand-nephew,  Hugh  O'Dowla,  and  sometimes  sent  him 
an  invitation  to  visit  her,  which  the  boy  accepted  occa- 
sionally, but  with  deep  reluctance.  Old  Miss  Tenser  de- 
sired Hugh  to  become  a  priest;  and,  knowing  much  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  ecclesiastical  organisation, 
promised  her  nephew  that,  if  he  entered  Hol^  Orders, 
she  would  employ  her  money  to  secure  his  rapid 
advancement. 

John  O'Dowla's  eldest  son,  Ignatius,  had  been  edu- 
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Okted  ftt  an  endowed  school  in  Gallowglosa,  tbo  principal 
of  which  was  a  Church  of  Ireland  clergvtuan,  who  hiid 
siooe  resigQed  ihe  headmastership  ana  was  now  the 
recU>r  of  Q&Uowglass.  Ignatius  O'Uowla  had  now  been 
for  some  years  a  student  at  the  Queen's  College,  Cork, 
where  he  had  distiiu^ished  himself  hy  winning  various 
mixoa  and  scholarships.  Id  sending  liis  son  to  the 
Queen's  College,  O'DowIa  hud  given  offence  to  Father 
O'Darrell,  the  parish  priest  of  Oallowglass ;  but  the 
piety  of  Mrs.  O'Dowla  and  his  daughter,  Julia,  en- 
abled him  to  make  his  peace  with  the  priests ;  and 
ihe  treaty  had  been  further  cemented  by  the  removal 
of  Hugh  O'Dowla  from  the  custody  of  the  obnoxious 


boArdar  at  the  Diocegan  Seminarr  in  KiTmoy. 

Havinff  spent  two  years  at  that  centre  of  sanctity 
Mid  lecming,  Hugh  O'Dowla  was  now  at  home,  a  gontle- 
mao  At  large,  wasting  his  time  and  unable  to  decide 
whether  he  had  better  become  a  solicitor,  or  a  farmer, 
m  a  Oallowglass  merchant.  Father  O'Darrell  was  urging 
John  O'Dowla  to  Rompel  the  young  man  to  become  a 
priost,  but  O'Dowla  obstinately  evaded  the  use  of  either 
paniungn  or  compulsion. 

"We'll  leave  everything  to  Providonco.  your  niver- 
OOM,"  John  O'Dowla  would  say  to  Father  O'Darrell 
when  Uio  prioRt  prossod  him  on  the  point.  "Why 
didn't  you  make  a  pricet  of  him  when  you  hod  hiin  in 
Eilmoy  t    The  btni  In  the  hand  —Ho,  ho,  he  I" 

The  boy  was  duitracled.  now  drawn  towards  the 
prioBtbood  by  the  alluring  arguments  of  Mis-i  Penser 
■nd  Father  O'Darrell,  and  anon  repelled  from  an 
eoclesiastieal  career  by  the  questionings  of  bin  con- 
■oienoe,  by  the  continuous  denunciations  of  pneslcrafl 
in  which  ntfl  father  indulged,  by  hia  ingrained  tova  of 
ploamre,  and.  above  all,  by  the  recollection  of  bis  e 
perianco  of  priests  in  the  Diocesan  Seminary. 
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'■  I've  piped  and  played  to  wife  and  maid 
By  Borrow,  Snir  niid  Nora, 
But  neTOT  met  a  maiden  yet 
Like  Brigid  bum  ma  store,"— Ed wabd  Walbh. 

Let  U8  follow  the  O'Dowlas  into  the  parlour  where  tea 
has  been  served.  If  silence  means  aBsance  of  speech, 
then  it  may  be  said  that  tea  was  being  taken  in  silence 
in  the  O'DowIa  household.  But  in  the  strict  eense  of 
the  word  there  could  be  no  silence  in  a  room  where  Mr, 
and  Mrs,  O'Dowla  were  engaged  tn  sucking  up  hot  tea 
out  of  their  saucers,  as  notsUy  as  a  pair  of  their  own 
00W3  drinking  distillery  wash.  "" 

At  length  Mr.  O'Dowla  addressed  a  few  words  to  hi 
self,  iDvoking  wrath  upoa  the  commercial  traveller. 
And  his  wife  replied  deprecating  '■  the  impudence  o' 
them  whipper-snappers  o'  travellers  with  their  aira,  my 
dear !" 

"  How  can  they  be  blamed,  when  a  man  is  thought 
nothing  of  in  his  own  house  by  his  own  college-reared 
pup  ? "  said  John  O'Dowla, 

"  True  for  you,"  assented  his  wife, "  an'  well  'twill  be  for 
half  o"  these  college-reared  gents,  if  they'll  ever  have  as 
good  a  general  education  as  their  daddies." 

"  They's  a  Mensuration  o'  mine  above  stairs  that  I 
had  when  I  was  learnin'  navigation  and  sundry  other 
things  from  Danny  Dunne  long  ^o,"  sain  John 
O'Dowla,  "  and  the  leaves  of  it  are  as  fresh  and  clean  as 
if  it  was  only  bought  yesterday.  But — pup,  pup,  pup, 
they's  no  use  in  tiukin' !" 

John  O'Dowla  terminated  his  remarks  abruptly,  and 
was  now  staring  at  the  parlour  door.  A  well-looking 
girl,  with  a  tea-rose  in  her  hair  and  arrayed  in  a  pretty 
print  dress,  entered  the  room.    The  first  cup  of  tea  was 
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over,  ajid  the  company  were  breaking  or  "  topping  "  their 
eggs,  according  to  custom,  before  commencing  on  the 
second  cup.  The  girl  sighed  languidly,  without  raising 
her  eyes,  and  seated  herself  on  Mrs.  O'Dowla's  right. 

"Oh!  Julia,"  exclaimed  John  O'Dowla,  looking  over 
his  egg  which  he  was  noisily  sucking  out  of  the  shell, 
as  he  held  it  up  to  his  mouth. 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  rose  ? "  asked  Mrs,  O'Dowla. 

"  Don't  ask  gueationa,  please,  mamma ! "  said  the  girl, 
patting  her  hair  and  sittmg  dowB  to  be  served,  as  if  she 
were  at  a  hotel 

"  Give  her  some  hot  tea,  mamma,  some  hot  tea,"  said 
John  O'Dowla,  with  the  air  of  one  suggesting  an  origi- 
nal cure  for  a  novel  disease,  and  aa  if  there  was  some- 
thing unique  in  the  idea. 

But  his  daughter  stared  icily  at  him.  "  Don't  eat 
your  egg  that  way,  papa.  It's  something  awful  to  see 
you,"  she  said,  administering  a  severe  snub  with  preter- 
natural calmness. 

John  O'Dowla's  method  of  eating  eggs  was  only  that 
which  was  in  vogue  in  Gallowgiass,  where  the  process 
of  noisily  sucking  up  liquids,  whether  in  the  form  of  tea, 
underdone  eggs,  or  buttermilk,  was  colloquially  known 

-sluing.' 

"  Don't  I  slug  me  tea,  an'  why  wouldn't  I  slug  me  egg 

well  ? "  said  John  O'Dowla. 

"But  you  shouldn't.  It's  fearfully  vulgar."  said  his 
daughter. 

O  Dowla  was  confused,  but  ho  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  annoyance  by  smiling  as  if  he  would  spht  his  lips, 
and  he  "slugged"  his  second  egg  as  before  from  force 
of  habit. 

"Beeor,  I  always  ate  it  this  way!"  he  said,  half  to 
himself. 

"  Don't  overflow  my  cup,  please,  mother,"  said  Miss 
Julia  O'Dowla. 

"Tse,  tse,  tse!"  sighed-Mrs.  O'Dowla.  "New-fangled 
Jashiona  for  quahty  folks  ! " 

"  CompUments  passes  whin  quality  meets,"  said  John 

Dowla. 
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"  Cut  my  bread  very  thin,  please,  Hugh,"  said  Joli* 
to  her  brotner,  who  was  cutting  her  bread  and  butter. 

•'  Pass  me  the  butter,  mother ! "  said  Hugh  brusquelj. 

"  Wait  till  I  chaws  me  bite,"  said  Mrs.  0  Dowla.  , 

"  This  rudeness  is  appalling ! "  exclaimed  Julia  pi 
tishlj. 

"  Rudeness ! "  cried  her  father.  Julia  sneered  and) 
commenced  to  nibble  at  the  wafer  of  bread  and  butter 
which  Hugh  had  cut  for  her. 

John  O'Dowia  left  the  room  hurriedly  and.  after  a 
brief  absence,  returned,  pushing  the  door  violently  before 
him.  "  Timmy  the  Coals  is  outside,"  said  he.  ■'  He  wantffj 
to  see  the  maushthraush,!  he  says." 

John  pronounced  matishth^-aush  with  a  grimace,  stick-s' 
ing  out  his  tongue,  by  way  of  mimicking  Timmy  the 
Coals,  and  with  the  idea  of  breaking  the  unwelcome 
news  gently. 

"  Let  him  wait  till  I  ates  me  supper,"  said  Mra. 
O'Dowia. 

"  He.  he,  he !  Vee  shay  morshin,  Mra.  O'Dowia,"  said 
John,  sitting  down.  But  he  had  hardly  seated  himself 
when  the  black  face  of  Timmy  the  Coals  appeared  at 
the  parlour  door, 

"  He,  he,  he  !    Come  in,  Timmy,"  cried  John  O'Dowia 


Timmy  accepted  the  invitation  and  sat  on  the  ex^ 
treme  edge  of  a  chair.  He  rubbed  his  coat  sleeve  acrosB' 
his  mouth  several  times,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to 
join  the  other  human  animals  who  were  feeding  before 
aim. 

"What  do  you  want?"  demanded  Hugh  O'Dowia 
sternly,  seeing  that  Julia's  patience  was  fast  breaking 

"  Ye,  wisha,  a  few  things  you  know's  nauthin'  about, 
mister  Kow.  Herself '11  give  'em  to  me  in  a  minute. 
Time  nuff,  lave  ye  ate  yeer  bite  an'  a  sup  I "  replied 
Timmy  the  Coals  with  easy  condescension. 

'■  But  she  won't  give  thorn  and  there  isn't  time  enough ! 
Can't  one  of  the  clerks  give  'em  to  you  ?  Or.  I'll  give 
'em  to  you  now  myself,"  said  Hugh,  indignantly  stnding 
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'  to  Timmy,  whom  he  seized  by  the  coat-collar, 
■Ryiag :  "  Come  out  of  thia !     Gwout ! " 

"  L»To  me  out  for  peace  sake,  let  yee ! "  cried  Mrs. 
O'DowIs.  getting  up,  and  wiping  her  mouth  with  her 
BUper&bund&nt  check  apron. 

•"I'll  gout  nioself,"  cried  John  rising,  his  moulh  ftll 
■  yellow  with  yolk  of  ^g. 

Timmy  the  Coals  remained  sitting,  as  if  there  was 

loihine  which  concerned  himself  in  the  disturbance. 

I"  Yerrwi  1     Don't  ve  stir,  don't  ye  stir;  ateyeer  viltlos, 

Tm  in  no  hurry."  he  screamed,  as  if  be  were  in  a  faction 

'^l.  and  looked  askance  at  Hugh. 

"Don'tyou  stir.  John," siud  Mrs.  O'Dowla,"  finish  your 

John  O'Dowla  sat  down  instaotly  with  an  air  of 
eonaoious  merit 

■'  Sit  down,  Hugh,"  said  Mm.  O'Dowla  with  decision. 
She  was  a  very  portly  woman — belonging  to  that  speoies 
known  aa  "a  tine  eroas  woman"  in  Gallowglnsii,  where 
corpulency  in  midale-:^ed  women  was  greatly  admired 
ancl  respected. 

Mrs.  O'Dowla  left  the  parlour,  followed  by  Timmy, 
who  turned  to  the  company  and  said  as  he  loft:  "Gin- 
tltmos  and  Udics.  an'  you,  too.  Mr.  O'Dowla,  I  mint  no 
'fioeik  But  m«  mom.  me  owld  mawlh.'  Qod  nnt  her, 
nuay  HearoD  bo  her  bod  this  night,  she  died  la«t  night — 
I  ax  God's  pudon,  'twas  airly  thii  mornin'— and  diril 
ba  from  mo  but  I'm  put  al>out  a  bit  over  it,  an'  I  wanl« 
ft  few  pipea  an'  tab&kky  for  the  wake,  on  credit,  from  the 
mauahlhrausb.  She's  as  nice  a  corpse  is  ever  ye  laid 
y«er  eyes  on.  She  her  a  new  habit  on,  mod  throe 
y&an  »fp)  be  herself,  mind  that  for  yc.  She  was  washed 
airly  this  momin'  and  her  eyes  an'  mouth  abut  l>o  Mrs. 
ArniU,  an* " 

"  For  God's  sake,  gwoat ! "  said  Hugh  O'Dowla,  rising 

"An'  I  gOT  Father  Lawnavawla  fire  ahillins  to  say 
man  for  the  repwo  of  her  sowl,"  ooolinuod  Timmy, 
and  bo  added  saocily  to  Hugh:  "I'll  guine  an'  gout 
M  it  sbuits  me  piirpoM  t " 
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Julia  waved  her  hand  frigidly  and  continued  nibbling, 
while  Hugh  seized  Tim  by  the  shoulders  and  forcibly 
ejected  him  from  the  parlour. 

When  the  door  -was  closed,  Hugh  said  to  his  father: 
"  Don't  over  call  that  fellow  in  here  again.  If  you  do. 
I'll  leave  the  room  instantly." 

"  I  know  I  would  faint  if'^I  ever  saw  that  odious  brute 
f^ain,  papa,"  said  Julia,  without  displaying  the  least 
emotion. 

John  O'DowIa  smiled.  "  He,  he,  he  1 "  but  then  his 
face  grew  black,  and  he  bent  his  looks  on  Hugh :  "  The 
house  is  me  own,  you  cur.  and  he's  good  enough  for 
you ! "  Then,  turning  to  Julia,  he  said :  "  I'll  never 
again  call  in  that  blackguard,  Julia,  as  long  as  I  live; 
he's  a  saucy  cur.  There's  something  caddish  about 
him,  with  his  '  guine  an'  gout.'  I  only  called  him  in 
a-purpose."  * 

Julia  O'Dowla  had  been  four  years  a  boarder  at  the 
Mortification  Coovent  at  Furzey  Valley,  and  had  left 
school  three  months  ago,  it  being  then  considered  that 
she  had  "  finished  her  education."  She  was  admitted  to 
have  acquired  admirable  manners  and  an  "Englified" 
accent.  She  said  "  gwin "  and  "  gwout,"  instead  of 
"guine"  and  "gout"  when  she  wanted  to  say  "go  in" 
and  "  go  out " ;  and  she  said  "  wun  "  instead  of  "  wan  " 
when  she  desired  to  say  "ona"  But,  since  leaving 
school,  she  had  not  taken  kindly  to  the  duties  of  the 
shop  or  household.  She  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  shop  was  demeaning,  and  determined  to  have 
nothing  to  ao  with  it  or  its  customers;  and  she  soon 
afterwards  discovered  that  housework  was  an  occupa- 
tion worthy  only  of  menials.  She  subscribed  to  several 
young  ladies'  journals  and  periodical  novelettes,  the 
accumulated  back  numbers  of  which  were  piled  under 
the  dressing-table  in  her  bedroom,  covered  with  a  piece 
of  holland.  Nobody  had  access  to  her  room  except  the 
servant,  and  Julia  always  made  it  a  point  to  be  present 
when  it  was  being  made  up.  She  locked  her  room 
when  she  went  out  of  doors,  and  carried  the  key  with 
her.     Whenever  she  wanted  pocket-money,  she  walked 
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fnside  the  oouoter  daintily,  and  took  it  from  the  inon«y 
dnwer. 

A«  the  O' Dowlas  were  not  on  lisitin^  tonus  iritfa  a 
sint^le  acquaintance,  Julia  had  no  8ocii>ly.  The  greater 
part  of  her  day  woa  spent  reading  in  her  bedroom,  with 
the  door  locked.  When  she  wont  for  a  walk  in  the  after- 
noon, it  was  to  visit  tho  nuns,  by  whom  vhe  wiu  Hal- 
tered ;  or  th«  parish  priest,  by  whom  she  wan  potted ; 
or  to  muse  in  solitude  along  tha  roadsides,  nursing  the 
deluMon  that  she  was  a  Iiuiy  because  Hho  had  nothing 
to  do  and  woro  good  clothes. 

Uaantimu,  Mrs.  O'Dowla  wa«  administeriDg  sympathy 
to  tho  boroavod  son.  and  holdin;^  n  shanachusH  *  with  him 
in  a  woluded  nook  of  tho  largo  shop.  The  docoased 
woman  bad  been  a  ponstoncr  of  Mrs.  O'Dowla's,  and 
had  reoMved  her  Sunday  dinner  and  a  s)iilling  every 
week  for  many  year*  from  that  ^ood  woman. 

"Ood  l>e  merciful  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  U'DowIa,  with 
J  tears  in  her  eves.  "I  remombom  her  as  long  as  I  re- 
Lmfuubeta  anytning.  Sbo  used  to  work  at  me  father's 
I  in  fiaUTiTrauTer  long  ago,  an'  when  I  came  to 
rglan  she  was  wan  o'  the  tirst  people  o'  me  own 
ae  to  see  me  an'  to  dale  in  the  shop.  Yer 
her  wu  a  fine  man,  lunmr.  an'  a  gc>od  tradesman. 
EBut  re  were  iu  proat  poverty  when  ho  died.  I  thought 
I- jo'dhaTO  to  guino  to  tho  Union." 

Timmy  was  sobbing.  "  Is-t,  ma'am,"  be  said ;  "  an'  mre 
10k  at  mOMlf  now  compared  to  mo  father,  what  am  I 
•m  a  eoal-hodder,  an  he  n  |iner  an'  cabinetmaker. 
''era  Bonk  down  to  muithin'  m  the  world,  Glory  bo 
DGodt" 
"  Gire  ber  a  dacent  wake,  Timmy ;  she  desenrod  it. 
[d  I  hear  ye  sayin'  yon  had  mass  oflered  up  for 

nd  an*  )-flu  dul.  ma'am."  replied  Timmy,  who 

I  weeping  copiously,  for  ho  rcallv  loved  hia  mother, 

irbom  be  bad  kwked  up  r.o  as  a  high-bom  Indy  several 
dt^^tMi  above  himaolf.  His  mother,  on  her  part,  bad 
IMTW  Moldod  or  onrreotcd  him.  or  forcod  him  to  acfaooL 
Be,  on  bit  part,  usod  to  ligiit  the  fire  for  her  every 
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moming  and  drav  the  household  water  from  the  town 
pump  Before  he  went  to  his  work,  and  keep  her  well 
supplied  with  "  kindling  " — the  last-named  service  being 
the  Ti«  plua  ultra  of  tiliiil  devotion.  He  used  to  call  for 
her  at  O'Dowla's  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  escort  her 
home  after  dinner, 

"Well,  I'll  get  another  mass  said  for  her  at  me  own 
expense,"  saia  Mrs.  ffDowla,  "An,  an',  don't  tell  the 
master  about  it,  but  I'll  give  you  all  you  want  for  the 
wake  without  any  charge.  You  may  take  pipes, 
tobaccy,  an'  snufl'  for  ould  times'  sake  an'  the  love  o" 
God.  I'm  lonesome  without  yer  mother;  she  always 
had  some  news  for  me  of  a  Simday,  an'  while  she  was 
alive  I  had  some  one  to  remind  me  o'  me  childhood, 
an'  I  needn't  altogether  look  on  meself  as  an  old  woman. 
Would  you  believe  me,  Timmy,  but  I  never  looked  on 
Gallowglass  as  me  home !  I  often  cries  till  this  day 
when  I  thinks  o'  Ballygrauver.  But  I  must  guine  to 
um.     Here's  the  Pasthur ! " 

'■  The  sooner  you  find  some  useful  occupation  for 
yerself,  me  gootl  gentleman,  the  better  'twill  be  for 
all   parties,"  John  O'Dowla  said,  looking  fiercely  at 

"  Give  me  a  way  of  living."  retorted  his  son.  "  Put 
a  decent  sum  o'  money  into  my  hand,  an'  I'll  gwout 
the  door  for  ever." 

"  Who's  that  in  the  shop  ? "  cried  John  O'Dowla,  in 
consternation. 

"I  declare  to  God  'tis  Father  O'Darrelll"  said  Hugh 
excitedly. 

John  O'Dowla  jumped  up.  his  mouth  full  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  going  to  tho  parlour  door,  called  out : 
■■  Come  in,  yer  reverence  !  Come  in,  sir !  Take  a  seat, 
sir.     Will  yeh  have  a  cup  o'  tea?" 

"  Awe.  no,  thank  ye.  John.  I'm  just  after  having  me 
own.  An'  how  is  Mias  Julia,  an'  Master  Owen !  But 
Eoghan  '  is  in  the  black  books  with  me.  since  he  won't 
obey  the  call  of  duty.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  "  Here  Mi 
O'Dowla  entered,  having  given  instructions  to  the  shr 
man  as  to  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  given  to  Tinir 
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for  his  motber's  wake,  and  which  were  on  qo  account  to 
bo  enured  in  ihe  books. 

■  Aw,  Mrs.  O'Dowla.  ma'am,  be  sated.  Aw,  be  seated  1 

Don't  lave  me,  leave  mo,  aw,  disturb  ye  in  the  layst,  in 

the  leosL    Yo  know  me  business :  'tis  about  Miss  Julia 

here,  aa  I  was  tolling  yo  the  other  evening,"  began  the 

'jl       print  ID  his  most  flattoriog  manner. 

^1      "  To  bo  or  not  U>  be,  that's  tho  question,"  said  Hugh 

^KCDowta  indiscreetly. 

^K  "  That's  thft  question  of  questions,"  said  the  priest,  his 
^HCiea  assumin);  a  more  serious  expression,  "  both  for 
^^Voung  gentlonicii  us  well  as  young  iailies.  But."  and 
^^Be  tumcd  lo  Mfm.  O'Dowla,  "  when  we  have  a  highly- 
^^Hniihed  scholar,  like  the  young  master  hero,  wc  must 
■I     be  ntrticuUr  about  what  we  say." 

Father  U'Darrell  was  something  of  a  philologist,  and 
ha  held  that  since  it  was  correct  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  natives  in  pronouncing  the  names  of  places,  it 
was  only  right  to  extend  that  law  to  wurds  in  general. 
The  vast  majority  of  tho  GallowghiAs  people  said  "  sated  " 
instead  of  ■' scatod."  "lavo"  instead  of  ''leave,"  and 
"layst"  instca<i  of  "least";  therefore  Father  O'DarroU 

Krouounccd  all  such  dubious  words,  lirst  in  popular 
lahion.  and  then  in  the  manner  sanctioned  by  educated 
Mtthority,  thus  at  oucu  deferring  to  local  custom,  and 
▼indicating  his  own  |)erfeot  acquaintance  with  the 
usages  of  poUie  society. 
-Oh*  my."  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  blushing. 
'  He,  he,  he ! "  laughed  John  O'Dowla,  smoothing  the 
wrinkleH  out  of  tho  tablecloth,  while,  with  his  eyes  U-nt 
fA  the  ground,  he  added :  '  A  boy  may  be  a  bighly- 
fioiahed  scholar,  sir,  but  learning  is  not  of  much 
praotic*!  use  unless  it  will  help  him  along  in  Ufe  txi  a 
wajf  of  living."  Having  aUled  this  audacious  nro- 
pontioD.  John  O'Dowla  swung  his  head  to  and  fro  like 
th*  polar  bear  in  tho  Zoo,  as  if  expecting  something  lu 
bll  npoD  bis  devoted  crown. 

is't  spftko  to  me.  John  O'Dowla,  on  the  point! 
a'l  speak  to  mo ! "  Bai<)  Father  O'Darrell.  *"  I  know 
I  holy  rdigiou  as  onralu  an'  parish  pri«al  for  foKy 
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years  now,  and  I  told  you  me  opinion.  Only  for  J 
dear  girl  here  I  wouldn't  spake  to  you  at  alL 
wouldn't,  indeed,  speek  to  you  at  all ! " 

"  He.  ho,  he,  Julia,"  sniggered  O'Dowla,  unable  ' 
summon  up  a  retort  to  this  dreadful  menace. 

"Well,  me  dear  child,  an'  is  your  mind  med  up?" 
said  Father  O'Darrell  to  Julia.  "Come  over  here  to 
me ! "  he  added,  stretching  out  his  arms.  "  I  need  have 
no  doubts  of  you,  me  dear." 

Julia  crossed  to  a  chair  beside  him,  where,  to  the 
pride  and  delight  of  her  mother  and  the  internal  but 
undisplayed  satisfaction  of  John  O'Dowla,  Father 
O'Darrell  stroked  her  hair,  causing  the  rose  to  fall  out ; 
chopped  her  under  the  chin;  and  said  inquiringly; 
'■  Well,  me  child,  an'  is  yer  mind  med  up  to  give  your- 
self to  the  service  o'  God  an'  of  His  blessed  an'  holy 
mother  for  the  rest  o'  yer  days  ?  Sure  it  is,  isn't  it  7 
Eh  ?  It  is  right  you  should  take  time,  teek  time,  to 
consider." 

"  I  hope  she'll  ho  said  by  her  Father  Confessor,"  said 
Mrs.  O'lJowla,  crossing  her  large  hands  on  her  capaci 
lap, 

"  Sure,  you  have  the  vocation,  haven't  you,  me  deal 
asked  the  priest.  

Julia  fiddled  with  her  handkerchief,  and  simpered. 
Nobody  in  Galiowgltiss  over  considered  anybody  else's 
feelings,  and  the  entire  company  were  starir^  at  her. 

"  For  God  an'  His  holy  religion,  an'  our  holy  mother 
the  Church,"  went  on  the  priest,  preparing  his  purple 
handkerchief  for  use  as  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Or  a  tidy  shop,  or  a  good  farm,  or  a  doctor,  i 
moybe,  an  attorney,  or  a  bank  manager,"  put  in  J(d 
O'Dowk,  sticking  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 

"  God  alone  an'  His  blessed  mother  this  hour  ( 
tell,"  sighed  Mrs.  O'Dowla.    "  Heigh-ho !    Gu — vo — gii" 
— deering  I " 

"God,  or  the  world?  'Tis  a  fateful  choice,  a  feetful 
choice,  me  dear  child.  But  lake  time.  I'll  call  again 
and,  in  the  mane  time,  in  the  meantime,  come  regularly 
to  me  house  wanst  a  week,     I'll  be  always  willin'  to 
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wAUm  y  in  ttoy  apiritual  or  theol<moal  difficulty,  if 
'twos  only  for  the  sake  of  Mnnsignor  Peuser." 

"God  dIogs  you,  Falher,  an'  may  His  blessed  mother 
reward  you  I "  ejaculated  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 

"  You  see.  ma'am,"  coDttnued  Father  O'Darrell, 
"  there  is  no  use  in  me  gning  into  theology  or  scripture. 
But  in  pUin  slmpio  words  that  a  child  could  under- 
stand  I  tell  you,  as  I  told  your  daughter,  no  one  but 
God  and  her  own  conscienco  can  udvise  her.  Ailch,  or 
each  an'  every  wan  of  us  has  a  special  lot  assigned  or 
allocatud  for  us  by  God  Almighty  from  all  lime.  If  we 
adopt,  pursue,  and  follow  that  lot,  calling  and  urocation, 
wo  get,  obtain  aod  roceive  at  the  hands  of  tho  Almighty, 
through  our  holy  mother  tho  Church,  special  aaa  in- 
numerable precious  gnuMja  and  aids  aod  assistances 
which  are  denied  to  us  in  every  other  sphere  of  life. 
Therefore,  it  is  that  we  must  approach  the  aaoroments 
frequently,  pray  for  Ueht,  pray  for  ffuid&nce,  pny  for 
diraotiuD.  pray  to  God  to  tell  us  His  holy  wiD  or  the 
wQl  of  His  C'buroh,  which  manes  or  moans  the  same 
thii^.  and,  when  we  haro  made  up  our  minds,  theda  to 
follow  that  holy  and  adorable  will,  to  which  our  own 
will  is  as  tho  day  and  must  be  moulded  accordingly. 
Are  wo  for  the  world,  for  the  husband,  the  family,  the 
buterii^,  llie  money  and  work  of  the  world  7  Ot  are 
wa  jweoeKittod  for  the  service  of  Ood  and  the  holy 
habit  of  iclisioo,  for  chastity,  for  prayer,  for  good  works, 
for  a  life  of  paoaaoo  and  devouon.  but  dectined  to  a 
glorious  eternity  with  the  augeU  and  saints  ) " 

"Oht  May  JesQs  direct  osl"  exelmimad  Un. 
O'DowLa.  strilcii^  hor  breast.  "  Uncle  Denis,  look 
I  down  on  osl" 

"Won't  you  talu)  a  glass  o'  wine,  sir?"  said  John 

LCXDowla,  who  fek  that  tho  supreme  moment  for  tho 

(administration  of  a  stimulant  nad  arrired,  and  could 

aly  enduTQ  a  very  tittle  in  the  way  of  sermons,  at 

shoTod  a  man  who  thought  it  sacrilegious  in  a  layman 

'  Id  attVDpi  soripiuro. 

"  Fin  csjrelosa  then,  John,"  siud  the  priest.  "  Tis  fine 
wmther    now    for    tho    timo    of  year.      Heigh-ho  1" 
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Whereat  wine,  whisky  and  brandy  wero  produced  fi 
(.be  glass  cupboard  by  Mrs.  O'DowIil 

"Will   I  help  you,  John?"   said   Falher   O'Dan 
lifting  the  decanter  of  whisky. 

"  After  your  reverence,"  said  John.  ■'  Every  priest 
christens  his  own  child  first." 

"  How  c:in  you  speak  such  nonsense,  papa  ? "  ox- 
cla,imed  Julia.  "  You  know  that  priests  cannot  have 
chitdi'en  of  their  own.     Excuse  him,  Father  O'UarreU," 

The  priest  laughed  a  loud,  long,  clerical  laugh,  as 
befitted  a  man  whom  none  dare  interrupt  in  his  mirth 
or  hia  argument:  "  Adopted  only,  my  child,  adopted  as 
in  your  own  case  I  'Tis  a  saying  as  old  as  the  hills. 
I'm  the  father  of  every  Catholic  child  in  the  parish!" 
said  Father  O'Darrell,  patting  her  head. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  we  heard  it  said  without  being  gainsaid 
aince  our  shoes  cost  fourponce,"  said  Mrs.  O'Bowla, 
laughing. 

"An'  now,  me  child,  in  presence  of  your  father  an' 
your  mother  and  of  your  orother,  let  me  advise  you 
cultivate  your  holy  vocation,"  resumed  Father  O'Darrell. 
"  Sure  you  will,  won't  you  f " 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,  sir,"  whispered  Julia, 
beginning  to  cry  and  looking  hectic ;  "  I'll  pray  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolours." 

"  Ah,  well,  very  good,  very  good,  me  child,"  said  the 
P.P.,  helpmg  himself  to  whisky  and  water,  "the  best 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  take  a  little  somewhat  more 
time  to  consider,  an'  drop  over  to  me  al  the  Parochial 
House  off  an'  on.  There's  no  hurry,  Mrs.  O'Dowla, 
she's  young  enough,  God  knows  ! " 

At  this  the  mother  WJpt,  saying :  "  She's  only 
eighteen,  sir.  What  put  it  into  her  head  so  young,  I 
don't  know  at  all,  sir.  None  of  our  family  ever  went 
into  a  convent,  although  Uncle  Denis  was !" 

"  'Tis  never  too  late  to  begin  to  do  good,  ma'am,"  said 
Father  0'  Darrcll,  "  an'  that's  all  the  more  reason  why 
you  should  have  a  spouse  of  the  Saviour  to  pray  for 
the  repose  of  your  soul,  when  it  plazes  or  pleases  Ciod 
to  call  you." 
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the  DUDfl  at  the  Convent,  I  bot  you  a  brass 
button,  that  put  her  up  to  it.  He,  he,  he,'  s^d  John 
ODowla. 

■■  Now,  now.  Mister  O'Dowla,  be  quiet,"  said  Father 
ffDMreli,  after  a  copious  draught ;  "  I'll  engage  it  wasn't 
tho  nuns.*' 

"  It  was  Mother  Bernard,  sir,"  said  Julia. 

"  Ah ! "  said  her  father.     "  See  that  for  you,  now  ! " 

"  But,"  adde<I  Julia,  "  'twas  1  that  asked  her  to  take 
mo  for  a  walk  myself." 

■'  Ah  I "  exclaiued  Father  O'Darrell,  adding  in  an  ex- 

(ilaoaton'  way.  "  For  a  child  to  ask  a  nun  to  take  her 
or  a  walk,  means  to  ask  the  nun's  advice." 

"  Yes,  that's  it,  sir  I"  said  Julia. 

"  Pup,  pup,  pup,  pup ! "  said  John  exultantly,  hurl- 
ing an  cg^hull  into  the  ^rato  in  his  elation.  "Grand 
weatlier,  Fatlicr  O'DarrolT,"  he  continued,  feeling  that 
after  Buoh  a  victory  ho  »ee<l  not  pursue  the  topic. 

*'  Splendid  entirely,"  said  the  P.P.  "  I  must  be  off  up 
to  We^ess's,  his  wife  is  batl  with  auaamia." 

"The  orosfi  o'  Christ  between  us,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla, 
making  crosses  in  tho  air.     "  What's  that  7 " 

"Ah  I  It's  a  complicated  affair  I"  said  the  priest. 
"Sbe'U  bo  a  great  loss  to  Gallowglaas.  She  was  a 
^ood  warrant  to  help  the  poor,  most  charitable,  a 
most  practical  Catholic,  most  attentive  to  her  rehgioufi 
duUes  I " 

"  I  suppose  so,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 

"  I  believe  that  anemia,  ay.  'tis  all  wan  with  sciatica 
or  diptharia  or  something,  all  chest  diseases,  sir?"  said 
O'Dowhi.  holiling  the  door  open  for  the  priest. 

But  the  P.P.  aid  not  respond. 

*'  Goud-b^e,  mo  dear,  till  1  see  ^'  again,"  said  the  pastor, 
patting  Julta  on  the  head  and  kissing  her  forehead. 

"  Omd-bye,  ma'am  1 "  said  he,  shaking  Mrs.  O'Dowla's 
hancL  "  And  in  tke  maoeUme,  in  tho  moantimo,  i  think 
it  would  bu  better  to  offer  up  tho  holy  sacrifioo  of  the 
maw  for  Julia  and  for  all  yeer  intonuons,  an'  lot  von 
uul  bamtlf  say  a  piaycr  at  the  olevation  to  ask  Goa  to 
dinet  je." 
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"  Thank  y",  air,  I'll  call  in  to  the  sacristy  a  Sundi 


'  lave 


me  intentions  m  an 


the  clerk,"  said  Mra.  O'DowIa.  bending  her  knee  to  the 
priest. 

"  Good-bye  again,  all,"  said  the  priest.  And  turning 
to  Hugh,  wlio  in  the  confusion  bad  been  sipping  glasses 
of  sherry  and  munching  biscuits,  he  said:  "I  won't  shake 
hands  with  the  highly-finbhed  scholar  till  he  makes  up 
his  mind  to  obey  the  call  that  God  has  given  him.  It 
was  Monsignor  Penser's  dearest  wish  that  one  of  hia 
nephews  should  rise  to  high  place  in  the  Church  ! " 

John  O'Dowia  affected  to  smile  at  this  sally,  but  hia 
wife  and  daughter  stared  at  Hugh  disapprovingly ;  and 
Hugh,  being  most  unready  in  conversation,  from  want 
of  society,  could  not  make  any  satisfactory  retort,  but 
blushed  and  stammered  unintelligibly. 

For  a  moment  the  shop  door  was  darkened  by  the 
black,  broad  figure  of  tne  priest  and  then  Father 
O'Darrell  sailed  out  into  the  street ;  making  his  pro- 
gress along  those  flags  which  were  the  glory  of  the 
town,  receiving  ao  obeisance  from  every  human  being, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  whom  he  encountered.  The 
Gallowglass  shopkeepers  stood  about  their  doors  dart- 
ing in  and  out  m  the  gloom ;  and,  as  the  P.P.  passed, 
Mr.  Sawnuch,  the  butcher,  ran  in  to  tell  hia  wife :  "  The 
pastor  is  gone  up  to  Wegless's  as  sure  as  a  gun,  Weg's 
wife  must  be  dying.  He  kem  out  of  Jack  Dowla's,  bo 
Jack's  daughter  must  be  goin'  to  inter  the  convent, 
case  in  point;  or  he  was  hectorin'  Jack  about  the  son 
being  at  the  Queen's  College,  case  in  poLot,  too." 

Mrs.  O'Dowia,  washing  up  the  best  glass,  which  had 
been  produced  in  honour  oi  the  priest,  was  saying  loud 
enougn  to  be  heard  by  everyone  in  the  room,  but  ad- 
dressing nobody  in  particular :  "  Why  then,  how  lerr- 
ned  priests  have  to  be  for  their  holy  vocation  I  I  often 
heard  me  grandmother  say  there  was  as  much  learning 
in  a  priest's  skull  as  in  a  doctor's  and  an  attorney's  put 
togetner.  Mo  dear  uncle  Denis,  the  Monsignor,  knew  all 
that  was  worth  knowing.     Heigh-ho  1 " 

Hugh  smiled  with  incredulous  sarcasm. 
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[  did,  indeed.  An'  I  beliove  it,"  said  Mrs.  O'DowIa, 
smacking  hor  lips  &l  bur  sceptical  son ;  "  me  graod mother 
was  well  erlucated." 

"  Ah  I  'tis  all  theology,  woman.    Don't  I  see  it  me- 
selff"  said  her  liusbaud.     "'Twuiild  be  titter  for  jar   < 
DDcle  to  lave  y'  some  of  Lis  maoes  ihaii  to  give  it  all   ' 
.  to  that  little  vixca  of  an  aunt  of  yours!" 

"They  leam  a  great  deal  of  many  things,  but  some- 
Itbing  of  evorything  in  college,"  stolidly  continued  Mrs, 
O'Dowla.  "'Tho  priest  for  Terr-ning  and  position  like, 
jiks  highest  of  all,  me  grandmother  used  to  sny,  and 
ho  knew.  Thou  ooines  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
"^  birth ;  an'  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  next ;  an' 
:  thlm  tho  barrister  with  his  wig.  The  whole  of 
them  aro  gentlemen  acknowledged  by  all.  But  after 
that  cornea  those  that  are  gentlemen  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  doctor,  the  engineer,  and  the  attorney,  though 
last  not  least,  for  he's  the  biggest  rogue  an'  makes  we 
most  money.  The  priest  is  aoove  all,  no  matter  how 
lowly  bom.  Hoigli-uo!  Qod  be  with  old  times  I" 
"l|;naUus  says  priosu  are  novor  gentlemen," said  Hugh. 
Uu  mothor  starod  at  him,  and  said :  "  What's  a 
goutleiuan  so  I " 

"Ignatius  says,"  replied  her  impertinent  son,  "that 
(he  word  means  a  man  with  on  air,  a  manner  and  a 
modulated  roioe,  acoonling  to  Jane  Austen." 

"  Wegless'U  K«t  married  again  I "  said  John  O'Dowla, 
not  reliahing  the  topic  under  disousBion. 

"He's  no  better  than  the  rest  o'  ye,  so  I  spose  he 
will,  if  Qod  gives  him  the  chance,"  said  Ur&  O'Dowla 
with  a  sigh,  "  but  I  abominate  second  marriages  I    Jan« 

Auslea  I    Ayeb  1    Yeh,  Jane " 

"A  man  waou  somo  wan  to  housokcop  for  him,  whon 
ho  baa  a  hotuo  full  o'  niwgalders  o'  childem."  went  on 
bar  btuband.  "  la  il  an  ould  cripple  he'd  gat  lo  oook 
lui  riulw  an'  aee  after  his  substance  T  A^'  if  he  got 
k  TDiiDg  waD  lo  do  it,  jti'd  make  Qallowglass  too  hot 
^_.|D  ttold  bim,  with  yoer  buidles  o'  tongues,  eyery  wau  o' 
^Ky«l    Tha  loan  ii  under  liztjr,  he's  young  enough  W 
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"  Ignalius  thinks  more  o'  Jaae  Austen  than  he  does 

o'  Shakespeare,"  persisted  Hugh. 

"  An'  have  a  second  clutch ! "  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla  sar- 
castically,  in  reply  to  her  husband,  adding  to  her  son, 
"  What  do  we  care  about  Jane  Austen  ? " 

"  Woman ! "  cried  her  husband.  "  confine  yourself  to 
ecclaysiaatical  matters  when  you  opens  your  mouth,  for 
whenever  you  laves  'um,  you  makes  a  show  o'  yerself." 

"  But  you  should  care  about  a  great  female  observer," 
said  Hugh,  addressing  his  mother  as  if  his  father  were 
taki^  no  part  in  the  conversation. 

"  "Tis  well  to  have  wan  strong  point,"  said  Mrs. 
O'Dowla,  not  displeased  at  her  husband's  observation. 
"People  that  had  a  priest  in  their  family  are  qualified 
to  spake  about  priests  an'  about  what  priests  know  in 
their  sacred  calling,  which,"  turning  to  her  son,  "is 
nayther  airs,  nor  manners,  nor  mojulatin'  voices,  I 
assure  yee!" 

"What?"  cried  Hugh.  "Then  they  aren't  gentle- 
men ! " 

"Thoy  know  how  to  squeeze  money  out  o'  people,  the 
bloody  soapers,"  said  John  O'Dowla,  putting  on  his  hat, 
and.  like  all  the  other  Gallowglass  raobits,  popping  out 
of  his  burrow  to  air  himself  on  the  tlf^  and  stare  at  the 
passers-by.  "Pup. pup,  pup-pup-pup,  pup-poo!  Glory 
De  to  Goa  for  all  His  gifts  an' ! 

The  cat,  lying  at  full  length  on  the  door  mat,  tripped 
him  up  at  this  juncture,  and.  in  his  effort  to  regain  his 
equilibrium,  he  trod  on  the  terrier's  tml.  causing  the  dog 
to  snap  and  snarl  and  howl. 

■'  The  divvle  take  you ! "  said  he.  "  Can't  a  body  put 
down  his  leg  anywhere  but  he'll  tread  on  some  vermin, 
cither  dogs,  cats,  rats,  or  cockroaches,  in  bis  own  house  f 
Pup,  pup-pup,  pup-poo  1" 

At  last  he  was  saiely  out  in  the  gloaming. 

'  MUttesB.  '  Mother.  '  "In  jaet,"  the  reverse  ot  "on  parpMe," 
wliich  ia  never  used  Id  IU  true  seiue.  <  Ooesip.  *  Eaghui  is  the 
Irish  Christian  name,  irbich  is  abbreiialed  intiO  Owen.  U  is  aogli- 
cUed  into  EugsDe,  of  whicb  Hugb  it  the  abort  form  in  cotamon  ase. 


CHAPTER  lU 

"C«in»  lo  ID7  enbin  dooT 
And,  oa  tnji'  eartlion  floor. 
Knelt  by  mc  liok  and  poor, 
SogEotb  Ktoon." 

— JOHB  Baxiu. 

ME&NTiirs  Futhor  O'OarroLl  made  bis  way  to  the  bed- 
side of  Mrs,  Weglfiss.  wife  of  the  wealthiest  pubUonu 
ID  GallowgI»as.  The  Hlricken  woman  wfis  gasping  for 
bre&tb,  thougb  oonscioufl,  and  considered  herself  <^ng. 
Tba  priest,  haTing  seated  hitoself,  heard  her  confession 
and  admmisterw  absolution.  In  the  catalogue  of  her 
nns  there  was  not  a  single  offence  for  which  a  police 
nuf^trate  would  have  cunsidured  himself  justified  in 
aaoiencing  hor  to  a  farthing  tine  or  a  moment's  Jm- 
prisonmont.  But  Father  O'DarroU,  after  he  had  uttered 
the  fannal  "  Ego  absoti'o  le."  contuiuod  to  sit  by  the  bed- 
side with  a  woc-bi^uuo  face  and  a  puckered  brow  like 
ft  man  who  had  some  serious  trouble  on  his  mind. 

The  fttrickon  woman  beheld  his  perplexity,  and 
inugiDins  il  rofurred  to  her  own  case,  full  mto  despair: 
"  Ob,  FaUier."  she  exclaimod,  "  say  ihat  I  am  saved ! 
Bftjr  it,  «□'  I'll  die  aisr  1 " 

"  No  wao  can  uy  that  for  certain."  replied  the  priest 
with  »  sigh.  "  De  etaentialiinui  unitoji.  de  non-e^aen- 
IstttifrtiJ  Uherta*.  de  omnibus  caritas." 

"  Ob,  Father,  that  is  awful !  Sure  you  won't  go  off 
antD  ud  Uve  mo  without  a  word  of  hupo ! "  exclumed 
wn.  Weeless,  tenitiod  at  the  sound  uf  tiie  Latin. 

"  Aran  t  y'  after  going  to  oonfussion  an'  golbin'  ahsolu- 
two  J  What  more  consolation  do  you  want  1  May 
be  you  forget  something  an'  you'if  like  to  confijas 
agtuxi" 

i  "Ob.1  wmild,Father,"aaid  tbepDorwoman,U«nbliiig 
niUi  excitement  and  anxiety. 
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Ths  priest  unfolded  his  stole,  kissed  it  and  repla 
it  round  his  neck,  and  once  more  the  formal  comession 
began,  involving  a  pledge  of  inviolable  secrecy  on  the 
part  of  the  confessor  and  the  penitent. 

"  How  much  money  hare  you  ? "  said  the  priest. 

'■  I  have  four  hundred  an'  fifty  pounds  o'  me  own. 
pickings  an'  savings  unknown  to  me  husband  or  a 
living  soul,  except  you  and  meself.  Father." 

"  An'  where  is  that  four  hundred  an'  fifty  pounds,  me 
child?" 

"  'Tia  here  in  the  room,  Father." 

"Well  now,  me  child,  and  were  you  goin'  to  die 
without  disposin'  o'  that  money  ?  Were  you  goin'  to 
face  death  with  the  weight  o'  that  on  your  aoul. 
olog^g  it  on  its  journey  to  the  judgment  seat  o' 
God?" 

"  Oh,  Father,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Wegless,  "  have  I  done 
wrong  ?  Something  told  me  I  was  making  bad  con- 
fessions all  the  time !  Should  I  have  told  y'  all  about 
it  ?  Oh,  'twas  preyin'  on  me  mind !  An'  I  saw  Hell 
an'  the  Demons  waiting  for  me." ' 

"If  'twiis  preyin'  on  yer  mind,  it  shows  you  were 
wrong  in  keepin"  it  from  the  priest.  I  command  you 
now  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  not  keepii^  back  a  single 
word  or  syllable." 

"  Well  then,  Father,  is  that  money  me  husband's 
property,  for  'twas  unknown  to  him  I  took  it  from  time 
to  time  our  tho  shop  on'  saved  it  our  the  house- 
keepin'  ? " 

"No,  not  necessarily,"  said  the  priest,  "it  may  be 
yours  to  do  as  you  like  with.  But  'tis  a  delicate  case  o' 
conscience.  I  can't  commit  meself  oS-hand.  You  were 
in  the  position  of  a  partner  without  a  regular  deed  of 
partnership,  but,  in  a  certain  cose,  I  might  be  obliged 
to  order  you  to  make  restitution  of  the  money.  It 
greatly  depinds  or  depends  on  what  you're  going  to  do 
with  it." 

"  Oh,  Father."  she  exclaimed,  "  I  had  it  settled  to 
give  it  to  me  sister,  Ellen  Pinkerry,  who  is  in  sore 
trouble,  to  help  her  to  keep  her  farm  at  Ballyglanders." 
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r  Mrs.  Weglesa  had  been  suffered  to  act  on  this  good 
iotentioQ  this  book  would  never  have  been  written,  and 
muiy  iniafortunea  which  befell  Gallowglass  and  its 
people  might  have  been  averted. 

"Uat"  said  the  priest.  "  If  you  do  so,  it  is  the  Earl 
o'  Gallowglass  that  '11  get  the  money,  an'  how  much 
furtber'Il  that  send  you  on  the  road^  to  Heaven?" 

•'  Troo,  yer  reverenoe  I  God  direct  me,  I  thought  I 
wfts  domg  everything  for  the  best,  but  sure  I  shouldn't 
have  ken  me  intentions  saycret  from  yer  reverence,  Ob, 
mo  mind  is  gettin'  aisy !    Tell  mo  wnat  to  do,  Father  I " 

"  Well  then,  as  you  ask  ine  advice,"  said  the  priest, 
"  I'll  give  it  to  you.  but  you're  not  bound  to  follow  it. 
If  you  give  that  money  to  your  sister  'twill  go  straight 
up  to  tne  rent  office,  and  will  bo  spent  on  divilry  an' 
dimipaUon  od  the  Continent  l>e  Lord  Gallowglass  an' 
hit  soni.  I  can't  say  that  that  would  be  devoting  it  to 
the  «erTic©  o'  God  or  for  the  good  o'  yer  own  soul. 
Sure,  'twould  be  better  for  yerttelf  to  devote  it  to 
the  salvation  o'  yer  soul!  Sure  it  would,  wouldn't  it, 
mo  child  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  would  give  it  all  to  hear  it  from  your 
revereoce'a  Upa  that  me  soul  was  saved  I " 

"  Well.  I  can  tell  yoti  how  in  my  optngun  you  could 
spend  this  monov  for  the  glory  o'  G<xl  and  His  Holy 
Church,  of  whicu  you  arc  a  faithful  child,  and  havo 
boen  oil  your  Ufo.  It.  that  what  you  want  mo  to  do, 
tn«  child  i    Sure  it  is.  isn't  it  ? "  said  iho  prieist. 

"  Oh,  it  is,  it  is  indeed.  Father  I "  replied  the  terrified 


"Well  then,"  taid  Father  O'Darrell,  speaking  with 
BKMt  emphaiiii,  "  meself  an'  the  liiehnp  are  making  up  a 
fund  for  the  erwction  of  a  new  chapel  here  in  Gallow- 
glau.  and  if  you  choose  to  devote  this  money  to  the 
purpose  an'  band  it  over  to  mo  bore  now,  I  can 
|nianuilee  to  you.  not  only  on  mc  own  part,  hut  on 
uo  part  o'  the  bishop,  whoso  vicar-gcnoral  I  am,  that 
Tou're  dovotine  your  money  to  the  l>cst  advantage  for 
Qod'fl  honour,  for  the  good  o'  the  Churob,  and  for  tlie 
•tornal  aalvation  of  your  own  aoul  I" 
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Mrs.  Wegless  sat  up  in  bed  and  drew  forth  a  snial 
linen  ba^  from  under  the  bolster  and  banded  it  to 
Father  O'Darrell,  heaving  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  she 
did  so,  aa  if  a  great  burden  had  been  taken  oflF  her 
mind ;  '■  Here,  sir !  Here,  Father !  lake  it  an'  do  as 
you  like  with  it." 

"Thank  you,  me  child,"  said  the  priest  with  deep 
fervour.  "  God  bless  you !  God  bless  you ! "  And  his 
lips  moved  in  secret  prayer,  and  his  eyes  were  lifted  up 
to  Heaven. 

A  minute's  silence  supervened,  during  which  the 
poor  woman  watched  the  movements  of  the  priest's 
lips  with  iucalculalile  relief,  experiencing  an  inelTable 
oalm  in  her  heart  at  sight  of  the  man  ot  God  engaged 
in  prayer  on  hor  behalf. 

"Then  Father  O'Darrell  opened  the  bag  and  counted 
Iwenty-two  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  of  j^20  each,  making 
£i\4.0  m  all.  "  I  thought,"  he  exclaimed,  'you  said  you 
had  £4$o  bore,  me  child,  an'  I  only  find  £440." 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  yer  reverence  there's  a  ten-pound 
note  inside  the  lining  o'  the  bag,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
trembling. 

"  Oh,  God  bless  you  !  Very  good,  me  child  I  An' 
now,  my  dear,"  said  Father  O'Darrell  in  a  sprightly  tone 
and  somewhat  brusquely,  "  aren't  y'  aiser  or  easier  in 
yer  mind  ? " 

"Oh,  sure  I  am  that  an'  no  doubt,  yer  reverence!" 
she  replied, 

"Do  you  firmly  believe  in  the  wan  tnie  God  and  the 
three  Divine  Persons/  An'  lb'  immaculate  conception 
an'  assumption  o'  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary?" 

"  I  do.  Father.     Am  I  to  tell  this  to  me  husband  ?" 
"  No.  me  child,  it  In  all  done  under  the  seal  of  the 
confe-ssional !" 

"Very  well.  Father!"  sighed  Mrs.  Wegless. 
'■  Do  you  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  as 
head  o'  the  wan  true  Church  ?"  continued  the  priest. 
'■  I  do,  yer  reverence ! " 

At  this  period  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  which 
had  been  decreed  by  Pius  IX.  in  July  1870.  by  way  of 
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iol«rbIast  ftnd  set-off  agninfil  the  uniticalion  uf  ll&ly 

.   tb&t  yenr,   and   the   consequent   loss   of    temponu 

jpTtmignlj  by  tho  Pojpo,  wus  muoh  insisted  on  by  the 

tsh  prieets.      Even  Father  O'Darrell  laid  claim  to  a 

lODftl  share   in   the   new  dogma,  and   felt  that   in 

mulgkting  the  infaUibilily  of  the  Pope  ho  was  in 

ility    asserting    hia    own    prerogative    of   unerring 

-wiadooL 

" '  We  declare,  affirm,  dedne,  and  pronounce  it  neces- 
nuy  u>  salvation  for  every  human  creature  to  be  subject 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.'  These  are  the  words  o'  the 
Church,  me  child.  D'ye  b'lievD  'em?  Sure  you  do, 
don't  you  I " 
"  Indeed  an'  Indeed  I  do,  Father." 
"Etoq  tho  wisest  KagHsh  Protestants  are  coming 
ovar  to  us.  It  is  Cardinal  Manning  who  puts  the 
following  words  into  tho  Holy  Fatlit^'s  mouth:  'I 
olaim  to  be  tbu  supremo  judge  and  director  of  the 
ootuioieuoes  of  men  ;  of  the  peasant  that  tills  tbL-  tield, 
axtA.  tho  prince  that  sits  on  the  throne ;  of  the  household 
that  lives  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and  the  legislaturu 
that  DiAkes  laws  for  kingdoms.  I  am  tho  sole,  last, 
supreme  judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong.'  These  are 
Carainal  Manning'x  words  alx)Ut  the  Pope,  me  child, 
d'ye  blieve  'oiii  ? ' 

"  Oh.  of  course  I  do,  sir  ! " 

"  Ad'  you  know  that  I'm  the  Pope's  representativo 
^tere  this  minute  an'  ever  an'  always  m  Gallowglass  f " 
K  "  I  know  it  well,  yer  revorenco." 
H  *'  Do  you  believe  in  the  communion  o'  tuunls  an'  the 
Btgivenen  o'  sins  an'  tho  roEurroclion  o'  the  body  an' 
Wft  everlasting  ? " 

B"  Oh,  I  do,  I  do.  aa  God  is  me  judge  I " 
■  "Will  y'  do  all  you  can  for  tho  mtTonng  souls  in 
HbgaloTT,  if  Toll  reeoTor  >" 
^f"  Oh.  T  wilf.  Father.  [  will  indeed  1 " 
B  "  An*  have  you  ma«lii  a  good  cttufessioD,  concealins 
Bttbtl^  from  the  priest,  an'  are  you  truly  sorry  for  rU 

^P*  Oh,  I  did,  Felher,  I  un,  1  did.  1  am ! " 
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"  Well  then,  me  child,  you  may  make  yer  mind  easy. 
You're  dying,  if  it  is  God's  will  you  should  die — an'  1 
have  seen  people  recover  from  worse  illnesses — you're 
d3Tng  as  you  lived,  a  true  daughter  o'  the  Church,  an' 
I  ftak  yer  prayers.  Pray  for  me,  me  child!  God  bless 
you  i  You  may  rely  on  seeing  God  an'  His  Holy 
Mother  face  to  face  in  the  mansions  o'  bliss  when  yer 
time  comes.  I  bind  mcsetf  to  say  four  hundred  an' 
fifty  masses  for  your  inteations." 

"  Glory  be  to  God,  I'm  better  than  I  was  for  the  last 
six  weeks  sinco  I  took  to  me  bed,"  said  Mrs.  Wegless, 
"  You  have  done'  me  more  good  than  the  doctors  and 
the  nurse ! " 

"  Sure,  there's  nothing  troubling  you  now,  my  child  ! " 

"I  hope  I'll  have  a  good  large  funeral,  Father,"  she 
replied,  sighing ;  "  me  dearest  wish  would  be  to  live  to 
see  it." 

The  priest  rose,  having  placed  the  little  bag  in  his 
breast  pocket,  and  shook  her  by  the  hand :  "  Sleep,  me 
child !  Sleep  an'  make  yer  mind  easy.  You  have  made 
yer  peace  with  God  !     Yer  soul  is  saved  1 " 

This  was  the  one  word  of  assurance  and  cooBolation 
for  which  Mrs.  Wegless  had  been  waiting  for  six  long 
weeks,  and  which  she  could  never  elicit  from  Father 
O'Darrell,  tliough  ha  had  been  visiting  her  daily  during 
all  that  period. 

The  priest  left  the  bedside,  and  when  the  nurse  came 
into  the  room  she  found  her  patient  sleeping  calmly. 
Her  disorder  had  been  a  nervous  one,  and  the  main 
cause  of  it  was  uneosinoss  of  mind  respecting  the 
dangers  of  eternal  damnation  which  she  thought  she 
had  incurred  in  consequence  of  her  sins — an  appre- 
hension which  her  confessor  could  not  be  induced  to 
set  at  rest. 

"  How  is  she  to-night,  sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Wegless  dole- 
fully, as  the  priest  passed  out. 

Father  O'Darrell  laid  his  hand  on  the  pubUcan's 
shoulder  and  said :  "  Yer  wife  will  recover,  il^  it  is  the 
will  o'  God,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  His  holy  will." 

Before  an  hour's  time  had  elapsed,  all  the  gossips  in 
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lit  that  FftiherO'Dajrell  had  performed 
In.  Weglees,  whose  case  had  beeQ  given 
febj  the  local  doctors.  Nothing  else  wna 
f^tu^at  ID  the  Main  Street,  which,  aa  usual, 
viw  crowded  with  tho  adult  population  of  the  town. 
And  bU  lx)wed  reverently  as  the  pastor  wnllted  amongst 
thorn  on  his  way  home  with  hts  evening's  gleaning  in 
his  brOASt  pocltet.  The  white-smocked  workmen — some 
weuin^  their  ooats,  others  without  them,  smoking  their 
day  pipes — all  toi^ik  off  their  caps  to  the  priest;  the 
workmen's  wives  and  daughters — some  bareheaded  and 
Doiiiy,  without  cloak  or  shawl,  others  with  their  heads 
covered  an  like  nuns,  wiwldling  along  and  gossiping  as 
they  wftdnled — alt  bent  the  knee  to  the  priest ;  the 
boys  playing  hide-and-seek,  fox,  stag,  wolf,  leapfrog, 
no  girls  playing  high-gatea  or  singing  popular 
,  all  ceased  their  mirth  while  the  priest  was 
the  clerks,  with  clean  faces,  smoking  their 
tfanber  pipes ;  the  shopkeepors,  standing  singly  at  their 
doon  or  in  groups  on  tne  flags;  tno  shopkeepers' 
grown-np  sons,  in  threes  or  fours,  smoking  pi[>es  or 
iMtn;  all  touolied  their  hats  to  the  priest,  as  he  madu 
hu  way  with  dithciiity  to  the  Parocuiat  House.  Pro- 
gnn  oD  "  the  flaes  "  of  Gallowglass  on  a  tine  night  was 
not  easily  made,  for  there  wai  nn  nilo  of  the  road ;  and 
batches  of  workmen  were  continually  coming  into  ool- 
linon.  while  the  children  of  all  ages,  running  about  the 
1mi  of  the  grown  people,  heightened  the  confusion. 

The  aoise  of  the  hobnail«n,  iron-tipped  boots  of  the 
mMl  M  they  paced  up  and  down,  striking  against  the 
flan,  hkd  always  bc«n  a  melancholy  sound  in  Ignatius 
(XiMwla's  Mrs  when  studying  in  his  room.  But  it  did 
not  appear  so  to  Hugh ;  and  bor  uoreleltos  prorided 
ooeopation  in  the  evenings  for  his  sister  Julia. 

The  trampinfc  cadence  continued  regularly  on  every 
dry  night  nnul  the  public-houses  closed  at  eleven. 
HeaQtinie  every  man  and  many  women  in  the  pro- 
ntODade,  who  could  afford  it.  dronped  in  at  intervals  to 
a  faToarit«  pnhlio-house  to  get  re[TBshmoota,  and  either 
gaTB  or  aoeflpt«d  a  treat    For  in  no  district  within  the 
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confines  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  home  life  bo  little 
cukivated  as  in  Catholic  Ireland.  There  is  neither 
useful  occupation  nor  friendly  society  to  be  found  by 
the  hearthside  as  a  general  rulo,  and  the  eveningi, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  are  spent  away  from  home. 
And  this  is  so,  not  only  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country 
towns  like  Gallowglass,  but  even  in  the  rural  districts 
like  Glenpoworstown,  with  whose  hereditary  chieftain, 
Roland  Glenpower,  we  shall  now  pass  some  Uttle  time. 


CHAPTER  rv 


It  ytta  Uie  evcQing  of  Saturduy.  the  day  on  which  the 
weekly  tuorket  wait  held  iu  Gollowglass;  and,  as  usual, 
ibe  towD  ro-uchoed  with  much  talk  and  more  drinking. 
Tbe  loudiwt  of  tbo  tnlkers,  whether  in  mirth  or  argu- 
meot,  vaa  Koland  Ulenpower.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
aoboroit,  being  remarkable  as  a  man  who  bad  never  been 
BMQ  drunk,  and  ho  was  well  known  to  every  man, 
womu),  and  child  in  (lallowglass. 

The  talk  ran  principally  on  Land  Acts,  landlords  and 
eriotionti. 

**  I'm  in  my  fanu  these  forty  yearti,  that's  to  say  since 
I  «M  bom,  exclaimed  Glenpowcr,  as  he  stood,  sur- 
roimded  by  a  group  of  adimrera,  on  the  Hags  before 
ODowla's  shop,  "an'  mo   ancestors   wero    in  it   for 


KaimtioOB  beyond  the  memory  of  man.    They  owned 
two  parisliw,  but  were  wrongfully  dispoaseuiod.    I 
kkTS  ooUiiiw  to  say  against  me  present  landlord;  he 


bought  it  luinBclf.  an'  the  land  is  lot  to  me  for  the 
TaloataOD,  an'  do  man  knows  now  who  took  the  land 
from  tbs  Qlenpowers  in  the  past.  But,  in  the  presenoa 
of  God,  if  I  waa  to  die  this  minute,  and,  may  Qod  strike 
me  down  dead  if  I  tell  a  lie.  mark  what  T  say,  if  my 
Undlocd  evicted  ma,  d'ye  aee.  for  whatever  cauM,  I'd 
ahoat  htm  dead  on  the  spot  in  the  broad  dayUght  tbo 
fint  minute  I  sifted  him.  I  say  that  open  an'  above 
board,  an'  I  b'loeve  I'm  juitified  Ixifore  GmI  an'  man  I" 
"  I'up.  pup.  pup  I "  oEchumed  John  O'DowIa.  Then, 
I  bnttontiuUng  Otenpower,  be  said  in  a  stage  whisper: 
■'I'd  shoot  em  all  in  one  nigbt  in  a  thayoretical  way, 
~  *  wooldu't  pvrftonatly  go  ui  far  aa  you,  Rolaod. 
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See,  don't  get  excited  1  The  police  are  very  aotive  thifl 
evening.    Good-oighl ! " 

"  Police !  Active !  What 'a  that  to  mo  ?  Ajnoshta 
fain,  if  we  had  the  volunteers — "  cried  Roland. 

"  Hush  1  Hush  I  I  don't  like  wild  talk  o'  that  kind. 
See,  be  going,  Roland,"  ureed  John  O'DowIa. 

"  Where  ia  Hugh  ? "  asked  Glenpower,  not  noticing 
O'Dowla'fi  outstretched  hand.  Roland  was  a  brave  man, 
and  commiserated  John  O'Dowla's  weakne.sses,  regard- 
ing the  timid  shopkeeper  from  tho  lofty  altitude  of  a 
foi-hunter,  a  judge  of  horses  and  dogs,  a  sportsman  and 
a  naturahst,  a.  man  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
open  air.  He  liked  Hugh  O'Dowla,  partly  because  he 
liked  all  young  things,  whether  human  beings,  dogs, 
horses,  birds,  insects  or  fish  fry,  but  especially  because 
the  boy,  displayed  a  taste  for  hounds,  horses  and  hunting. 

"Deuce  a  wan  o'  me  knows  what's  keeping  him!" 
ropUed  O'Dowla,  looking  at  his  watch.  "He's  out  all 
day  at  the  farm,  amusing  himself,  I  suppose,  like  most 
of  the  young  gents  of  the  day," 

O'Dowla  had  drawn  Glennower  into  the  shop  to 
communicate  his  views  on  landlonls,  the  customers 
having  almost  all  thinned  away.  And  at  this  moment 
Miss  Julia  appeared  treading  her  unemotional  way  from 
her  boudoir  to  her  tea, 

"  Oh !  Julia,"  said  O'Dowla,  wheeling  back  and  giving 
her  as  much  room  to  pass  as  if  she  were  a  mad  dog, 
inanely  adding :  "  This  is  Juha,  air.  This  ia  Julia  ! " 
just  as  if  Roland  did  not  know  her,  and  just  as  he  used 
to  say  when  he  held  her,  a  baby  in  his  arms,  to  be 
admired  by  the  customers  many  years  ago  before  the 
grey  was  in  his  hair. 

"  Hallo !  Julia,  you're  looking  slashing ! "  said  Roland, 
preparing  to  give  ner  hand  a  B<^uoeze,  as  was  his  fashion. 

"  Keep  off,  Roland ! "  she  said,  speaking  as  if  he  were 
an  abstraction.  "  The  habit  of  shaking  hands  has  gone 
out,  at  least  in  the  rough  way  you  do  it.  Papa,  why 
don't  you  ask  Mr.  Glenpower  to  tea?" 

Remembering  that  he  had  just  bade  Roland  good-bye, 
her  father  grew  confused,  and  said :  "  I  never  knew  'twas 
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ready.  Sure  he  knows  be  needn't  wait  to  be  ftsked. 
Isn't  he  always  welcome  ? " 

"Manners  in  this  establishment  are  deoidedly  belov 
par,"  said  JuUa,  treading  onwards  and  into  the  parlour, 
wbere  she  sat  down  to  be  attended  to. 

John  whispered  to  Roland :  "  See  here,  the  pastor  is 
tryin'  to  take  her  for  a  nun.  Come  In  and  put  some 
sploder^  into  her,  an'  help  to  get  the  notion  out  of  her 
bead." 

Roland's  eye  twinkled,  and,  lest  Julia  should  have 
overheard  John's  whisper,  he  said  aloud :  "  I  never  ate 
grouse  in  me  life,  John  !" 

Then  he  laughed  and  said :  "  Begor,  we  may  as  well 
t&kd  Julia  at  lior  word  and  go  in,  John."  And  he 
walked  into  the  parlour,  where  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
O'Dowla,  like  everyone  that  knew  him,  was  glad  to 
see  him,  and  gave  him  a  cordial  greeting. 

"  Where's  the  jam  ? "  asked  Juua. 

Her  mother  could  not  reply  as  she  would  have  wished, 
BO  ahfi  said  nothing,  but  sighed  audibly. 

"  I'll  knock  for  it ! "  said  John,  taking  up  a  knife  and 
hammering  with  its  handle  loudly  upon  the  waU. 
"  These  domestics  must  be  stirred  up ! " 

"Help  Roland  to  some  bread  and  butter,  papa,  and 
cut  it  very  thin-  I  wish  Hugh  were  here  to  cut  mine, 
aa  I  have  decided  never  to  cut  bread  with  a  knife  for 
fear  of  lockjaw,"  said  Julia  frigidly. 

The  maid  appeared  from  the  kitchen,  in  response  to 
John's  knock,  naving  had  to  p^ss  through  a  section  of 
the  shop  on  her  way. 

■"Main,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla.  "place  the  jam  on  the 
table ! "  The  maid  did  so,  taking  it  from  a  cupboard 
scarcely  a  yard  from  Julia's  elbow. 

"1  (requenily  said  that  both  jam  and  marmalade 
■hould  be  put  on  the  table  on  market  evenings  when 
strangers  might  possibly  be  expected  for  tea,"  said 
Julia,  as  if  soliloquising. 

"Lockjaw  is  a  sudden  death,  Julia!"  said  Roland, 
"  I  bad  a  rattling  good  hi>und  once  that  died  of  it.  I 
was  fonder  of  her  than  of  me  eldest  son " 
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"  Don't  ooDtiQue  to  spank,  Roland,  or  I'll  retire," 
Julia,  not  showing  the  least  inclination  to  do  so.  "  I 
know  what  your  mfo  thinks  of  you.  She  dislikes  your 
odious  taste  for  dogs  as  much  as  I  do,  aud  I  think  it 
unnatural," 

'•  I  know  the  names  of  me  twenty-six  couple  of 
hounds  and  thirty-livo  pupa;  but,  Mrs.  O'DowU,  if  you 
were  to  ask  me  the  names  o'  mo  child  em,  before 
Heaven,  I  couldn't  tell  you.  That's  God's  truth  as  sure 
OS  I  live  I     My  word  of  honour,  as  a  gentleman." 

John  and  Mrs.  O'Dowla  enjoyed  this,  but  on  Julia  the 
words  fell  like  hail  on  a  new  bonnet. 

"  It's  irreligious  and  un-Cathoiic ! "  said  Julia.  "  I 
have  often  protested  against  it,  and  I  will  always  do  so. 
If  no  one  else  fears  God,  I  at  least  do ;  and  beasts  must 
not  be  put  before  good  CathoHcs  in  my  hearing.  More 
oream,  mamma,  and  do  try  to  give  me  the  clotted 
portion.  The  niece  of  a  Monsignor  should  not  listen  to 
such  talk  ] " 

"Sovereign  judge  I  John  O'Dowla,  is  this  young  lady 
your  daughter?  Kxcuse  me,  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  but  I  fear 
not,"  cried  Roland.  And  this  being  a  time-honoured 
Gallowglass  pleasantry,  the  parental  O'Dowlaa  laughed. 

"Her  mother  says  she  is!  Pup,  pup,  pup  I'  said 
John  O'Dowla,  making  circles  in  the  air  with  hia  teacup 
to  rouse  the  dregs.  "  More  tea,  mamma ! "  But. 
catching  Julia's  eye,  he  added;  "Punch  for  the  gentle- 
men, tea  for  the  ladies ! " 

■'  Papa,  have  you  no  other  reason  to  think  that  I'm 
your  daughter  but  ray  mother's  word  ? "  said  Julia, 
staring  at  him,  as  if  she  saw  through  him  Uko  glass. 

"  The  neighbours  said  so,  too,  I  dare  say,"  said  Roland. 

"  It  is  inndel  lojest  on  such  a  sacred  subject,  Roland," 
said  Julia.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  ray  identity.  If 
you  doubt,  God  does  not  doubt  it,  and  He  hears  your 
words !     For  every  idle  word,  etcetera." 

"  God  preserve  us ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 

■■  I  wouldn't  go  to  Heaven  on  the  last  day."  said 
Roland,  ■'  if  I  was  told  for  a  fact  that  there  was  no 
foxhunting  there." 
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"i  fear  you  won't  get  the  option,"  said  Julia.     "When   1 
were  you  at  conrotuiiuD  last  ?     I  pity  Mrs.  Gl«npower." 

•'  I  wouldn't  bo  bothering  the  priest  running  to  him 
•Terjr  minute  when  I  have  nothing  to  tell  him. '  replied 
Roland. 

"  You  should  frequent  the  saoramcnU.  particularly 
the  norameot  of  uonanee.  if  you  want  to  be  saved  from 
the  flamoa  of  hell, '  said  Julia,  coohn?  her  tea. 

"Saucer  it,  Julial  Saucer  it  like  mel"  said  hor 
mother,  observing  her.    Julia  stared  at  Mrs.  O'DowUi. 

"  Not  if  it  aaalded  me,  mamma, "  said  she  coldly.    "  I  , 
have  often  be^ed  of  you  not  to  do  it  yourself,  but  you 
ftie  ba|)e]es8." 

Bound  laughed  aloud,  and  John  ventured  on  a 
makij,  "He,  he.  bo!"  Mra  O'Dowla  tilled  her  saucer 
deliMrotely  to  the  brim,  and  drank  her  tea  from  it  as 
llowlv  as  a  wine  merchant  tasting  a  dock  sample. 

"  iiow  the  mischief  could  a  person  Sequent  the 
■acramonur'  ankod  Roland,  to  revive  the  convomatioD. 

"  1  pity  you.  if  you  are  bo  ignorant  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,"  said  Julio.  "  Do  you  even  know  what  the 
aaorameota  are  T " 

"  I  may  have  forgotten  tbom,  though  mayl)e  I'm  as 
practical  a  Catholic  as  i^eojile  that  put  up  to  \x  very 
piowL  I  ooulda't  blew  menelf  if  you  put  me  to  it  in  a 
Lurry  oat  of  the  seaaon.  The  best  hunter  will  baulk  a 
feooo  in  July." 

**  Qo  an  with  your  tea.  Roland  ;  I  aak  you  aa  a  favour 
to  do  BO.    Papa,  help  Itoland  to  broad,  if  you  please." 

"Bi^tism  is  woo  sacrament  anjway/'aaid  Rataad,  "on' 
no  man  could  frequunt  that,  ior  a  very  good  reesoD. 
TbM  same  may  bo  stud  of  ConHrmation,  nobody  that  I 
•T«r  knew  got  that  twice,"  said  Roland  gravely. 

"Trae  for  you.  Rolando  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
lad  up  for  Conhrmation  an'  ould  Bishop  Muipby,  a  fme 
grauver  old  man,  gave  me  a  stroke  on  the  cheek."  said 
John  O'Dowla. 

"So  do  1 ! "  sighed  Mra.  O'Dowla. 

"  The  Hiilv  SaaramonU  of  Peoanoo  and  the^Eucha- 
aaid  Julia,  "  azo  what  you  should  fretjueot.'' 
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"Stop,  Julia,"  shouted  Roland,  "you're  a  learned 
woman.  You're  like  a  flooded  pond,  so  full  of  learning, 
wherever  we  lift  a  sluice,  out  you  pour  1  But  hear  me 
out;  I  admit  that  the  two  sacraments  you  name  should 
be  frequented,  an'  I  always  go  to  me  duty  Chrietmaa 
an'  Easter  the  same  as  every  other  man,  but  the  men 
that  go  oftener,  so  far  as  I  see,  are  mostly  sheelahs  ^  an' 
plishpeens  I'    I  don't  trust  'em." 

"  Or  hypocrites  and  craw-thumpers  and  altar- 
scrapers  ! "  cried  O'Dowla ;  but,  calching  his  daughter's 
eye,  ne  added:  "Oh !  Julia,  pup.  pup.  pup.  pup,  poo  1" 

"Folia  me  argument  out,"  contiuued  Roland. 
"  There's  four  sacraments  mentioned  an'  two  of  'em 
can't  be  frequented.  There's  three  more,  for  instance, 
Extreme  Unction,  nobody  would  willingly  frequent 
that  but  a  fool:  then  Holy  Orders,  they  can  only  go 
through  that  once." 

"  Once  indeed.  That's  tnie,  I  know  it,  for  me  uncle 
Dinnia,  the  Monsignor,  God  rest  him,  often  told  me 
8o ! "  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  feeling  that  on  this  indisput- 
able point  she  might  pose  as  an  authority.  "  Once  a 
prioBt,  a  priest  for  ever !  he  used  to  say,  I  think  'twas 
according  to  the  orders  given  be  Melkisadeck,  or  some- 
thing like  that." 

"1  wish  you'd  pour  out  the  tea,  mamma,"  said  Julia. 
"  And,  Roland,  as  my  papa  seems  preoccupied  with 
abusing  his  neighbours,  cut  me  a  tiny  bit  of  awfully 
thin  bread  and  butter." 

With  great  cavity  Roland  cut  a  slice  about  the  sbse 
of  a  five-shillmg  piece,  and  buttered  it  and  gravely 
handed  it  to  her. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Juha.  "  There  is  a  point  at 
which  oven  gentility  will  give  way  before  continued 
vulgarity,  and  I  advise  you  that  you  are  approaching 
it,  Roland,"  This  was  said  so  imperturbably  that 
Roland  could  not  help  admiring  her  coolness. 

"  Upon  me  soul,  John,  if  she's  your  daughter,  vou 
ought  to  be  a  proud  man.  I  never  saw  the  Queen,  but, 
in  me  opingun,  an'  I  vala  me  pingun,  that  must  be 
something  fike  what  a  queen  would  say  to  her  head 
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bu(J«r.  However,  Julia,  there's  on©  weak  point  in  you, 
you  roquiro  feeding  like  all  of  ua,  and  I  won't  starve 
yoii."  Here  he  handed  her  as  nice  a  out  of  bread  and 
butter  as  he  could  manage  to  produce  with  his  great 
rough  bands,  that  were  so  deft  with  the  reins,  whip  I 
and  horn,  but  so  clumsy  with  the  bread-knife.  ' 

"  Finish  about  the  sacrameats  I "  aald  John  (yDowIa, 

Roland's  eye  twinkled  and  he  thought,  "Now  or 
never  to  put  sploder  into  her  1 "  Then  ne  said  aloud : 
"  Begor,  you're  right,  John,  I  left  wan  sacrament  out, 
bb'  'tis  the  pleasantest  wan  o'  the  lot,  that's 
matrimony." 

John  OTlowIa  and  bis  wife  laughed  loudly,  the  latter 
•ayiog:  "You're  a  funny  man,  Roland.  It  always  does 
me  Rood  to  meet  you." 

Juha's  vocabulary  soomed  exhausted  after  her  last 
affort,  and  she  sat  silent,  going  on  vrith  her  tea,  as  if 
fh«  won  A  guest  at  a  (oUe  d  Iv6te,  alone  in  the  midst 
of  stranger*. 

"  Matrimony  is  lovely  in  anticipation.  But  for  the 
oxpeotAtion  of  it  what  would  we  have  done  with 
oonelvoH  till  thirty  I "  continued  Roland. 

"And  what  about  the  honeymoon?"  asked  John 
CDowla. 

"  Tia  heaven  upon  earth.  At  least  it  was  for  me," 
■aid  Roland.  "  1  got  married  at  the  clooe  of  the  bunting 
season  before  the  dull  summer-tima  i  pledge  you  me 
word,  I  took  the  hounds  out  the  momin'  o'  me  weddin' 
•a'  I  was  lato  for  the  weddin',  an'  the  priMt  an'  me 
wife  were  wailin'  at  the  altar  nuls  over  an  hour  for 
me.  ao'  I  forgot  to  tell  the  host  man,  a  great  friend 
o'  mine,  that  I  was  going  to  be  married,  so  ho  wasn't 
tbera  I  forgot  to  buy  a  ring  for  me  wife  an'  had  to 
borrow  mo  married  sister's  at  itie  last  monieul ;  'twas  the 
week  after  the  marrij^c  uie  wife  went  into  the  city  lo 
buT  QM  for  herselt  I  aint  the  hounds  on  to  nie  fattier* 
in-law's  whore  there  is  a  rattling  good  fur»e  brake,  a 
sore  find,  an'  after  the  weddin'  I  got  all  the  guests  out 
oa  can  aod  afoot,  an'  I  drew  the  brake.  An',  Ood  bo 
pcmiaod  for  il>  sach  music,  such  raupang,  you  never 
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IihiuhL  Talk  of  choira  at  benediciioo,  of  bonds,  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  they  were  all  rolled  in  wan 
in  the  crashes  ot  music  from  tlie  hounds  in  that  hrake 
that  day.  I'll  think  of  it  till  I  die.  In  fact  it  Hashed 
through  me  mind,  while  I  was  listening  to  the  bursts 
of  music  all  around,  above,  and  below  me  that  if  it 

plazed  Heaven  to  call  me  1  would  like  to  die  then " 

"  On  your  weddin'  day ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 

"  Yes,  but  the  dickens  a  wan  o'  me  cast  a  thought 
on  the  weddin'  i "  cried  Roknd.  "  They  knew,  as 
well  as  if  they  were  human  beings,  that  we  only  wanted 
a  find  an'  a  burst  in  cover,  for  a  long  run  wouldn't  suit 
the  company,  and,  blow  me,  if  they  didn't  rattle  that 
fox — we  found  after  'twas  a  vixen,  out  no  matter — up 
and  down,  in  and  out,  an'  over  an'  hether,  in  that  cover 
for  an  hour.  I  drew  'em  oB',  an'  we  all  went  back  to  the 
house  delighted.  I  heard  'em  all  saying  that  'twas  the 
grandest  way  of  tillin'  up  the  time  before  dinner  at  a 
weddin'  they  ever  saw  or  heard  of." 

"  Abominable ! "  ejaculated  Julia. 

"  Me  wife  an'  meself  drove  stra^ht  home  on  a  side- 
car, after  dinner  an'  punch  an'  soi^s  an'  dancU^,  on  a 
fine  moonlight  night,"  continued  Roland.  "  Me  good 
hunter.  Steel — I  sold  him  after  for  two  hundred  pounds — 
was  walking  in  front  o'  me  ridden  by  a  boy,  an'  the  hounds 
all  around  us.  before,  behind  an'  on  both  sides.  'Twas 
like  a  triumphant  march.  I  had  the  girl  I  wanted 
'longside  me,  and  what  I  liked  beat  on-  earth  around 
about  me.  That  was  my  honeymoon.  Next  day  I  had 
the  worst  headache  I  ever  experienced;  a  cake  or  a 
tart  or  some  jam  that  I  ate  must  have  disagreed  with 
me.  So,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  matrimony  is  a 
sacrament  also  that  can't  De  frequented,  I  regret  to  say. 
'Tisn't  that  I  have  any  fault  to  find  with  my  present 
wife,  the  mother  o'  six  children — it  might  be  seven,  I'm 
not  sure  if  put  to  me  oath.  But  youth  Is  glorious  an* 
I'd  like  to  be  always  honeymooning  hke  that." 

"  No  blame  to  you  I "  said  If  rs.  O'Dowla,  smiling  with 
pleasure.     "  But  'twould  never  be  the  same  aciun  1 " 

"  I  wonder  yon  don't  mix  more  in  your  wIk'b  society, 
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RoIiukI,"   said  Julia  sorcasticallj,    "seeing  that    your 
recolIectioDB  of  matrimony  are  so  exhilarating." 

"  Mix,  mix  more '"cried  Roland.  "Young  woman, 
I'm  a  bit  of  a  naturalist,  an'  I  tell  you  that  a  parasite, 
whether  'tis  animal  or  vegetable,  is  the  most  difi^roeable 
eompanion  in  the  world ;  so  by  the  man  that  clings  to 
bis  wife  or  the  woman  that  clings  to  her  husband, 
•ither  he  or  she^maybe  I  should  say  him  or  her — 
■must  be  cut  away  or  transplanted  to  let  the  other 
grow!" 

"Thank  God,  I'll  never  be  desecrated  by  any  man  in 
that  fashion,"  said  Julia,  blessing  herself,  for  she  had 
finished  tea. 

Oh  I  Julia,"  said  John  O'Dowla,  chagrined  at  her 
words,  "  an  attorney  or,  a  doctor  or  a  bank  manager 
would  bo  ouite  diflerent." 

"  Papa,  hsten  to  me  once  for  all.  There  isn't  a  man 
bom  this  minute  ihat  I'd  marry.     I  loathe  them." 

"You  are  too  young  to  judge,  child,"  said  her 
mother. 

■'  She'll  break  out  yet  and  be  called  ■  Folia  the  Min ' 
like  Bandy  Kate  Hyde.  She'll  never  go  to  Skellig*  the 
second  year  ! "  said  Roland.  "  Shell  make  a  match  m  her 
first  Shrove,*  or  her  second  at  farthest." 

The  O'Dowlfts  laughed  against  their  will,  but  Julia 
rose  up,  and  standing  by  her  chair  unrufUed,  she  said: 
"  I  am  not  bom  for  man.  I  despise  marriage  as  a  degra- 
dation of  the  soul  to  the  level  of  the  body.  I  detest 
babies  as  creatures  which,  but  for  the  aid  of  our  holy 
religion,  would  grow  up  in  original  sin.  No  one  here 
will  ever  see  my  husband  or  my  baby ! " 

She  vanished  slowly  from  tne  room,  as  if  she  were 
eonscious  of  neither  a  past  nor  a  future,  impaseionate 
M  apiece  of  mechanism. 

When  she  was  gone,  Mrs.  O'Dowla  sighed,  John 
begao  to  scrape  the  crumbs  off  the  tablecloth  with  his 
Imife,  and  Roland  said:  "Oive  us  a  tumbler  o'  punch. 
I'm  dry  after  this  tea,  Mrs,  O'Dowla  I " 

"Pup,  pup,  pup  !"  exclaimed  John,  brightening  up  at 
the  Buggostion,  and  knookii^  at  the  wall  with  his  knife 
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to  sumnton  the  servant  for  the  removal  of  the  tdA 
things, 

"  I'm  afeerod  Miss  Julia  O'DowIa  is  a  hard  nut  to 
orack,"  said  Roland;  "but  she's  young  yet,  and  while 
there's  youth  there's  hope.  'Tis  aisy  to  givo  advioe,  but 
'tisn't  so  aisy  to  get  people  to  take  it.  See  how  long 
they  were  advisin'  meaelf  to  get  married  before  I  did 
so.  It  makes  me  laugh  when  I  think  o'  the  trouble  o' 
mind  I  used  to  be  in.  I  asked  an  ould  weaver  in  Glen- 
powerstown  for  advice  an'  I'll  never  forget  what  he  said 
to  me.  '  If  ever  you're  in  doubt  between  two  girls,'  says 
he ;  ■  take  it  fair  an'  aizy,  an'  don't  do  anything  in  a 
hurry  or  you'll  make  a  foopaw.  They  may  both  be 
slashin'  cuts,'  saya  he.  '  Granted.  But  let  you  think  of 
yer  own  fireside  on  a  winter's  night  whm  the  day's 
work  is  over ;  or  better  still,  set  down  by  the  fire  if  the 
sayaon  suits,  and  think  to  yourself,  Which  would  you 
rather  have,  that  fine,  soft,  luscious  cut  of  a  fair-hau'ed 
girl  with  the  double  chin  an'  the  swelling  breast,  settin' 
there  before  you,  risin',  swelhn',  and  growin'  year  by 
year,  like  a  great  griddle  cake ;  or  that  other  spanking, 
corky  mover,  with  the  dark  hair  an'  creamy  skin,  wiui 
a  few  freckles  like  a  shake  o'  nutmeg  over  her  straight 
nose,  with  the  dazzlln'  eyes  an'  the  shnder  bust,  that  ud 
warm  the  cockles  o'  yer  heart  an'  rise  yer  dander  in  the 
long  evenings  ?  Say  that  to  yourself,  an'  take  the  wan 
you  think,  after  deep  consideration,  would  suit  yer 
fancy  best  in  that  spot  at  that  particular  time,  for  'Its 
there  she'll  have  to  shine  or  splutter  I '  That's  as  near 
as  I  can  remimber,  what  Micky  Horrogan  the  weaver 
said  to  me." 

The  O'Dowlas  laughed,  but  presently  Mrs.  O'Dowla 
heaved  a  sigh  as  she  said ;  "  Parients  are  to  be  pitied  ; 
but,  sure  we  don't  meet  a  girl  like  Jule  every  day.  She's 
full  o'  kimmeens."' 

While  waiting  for  the  punch,  Roland  said:  ■'Well, 
nature  is  wonderful  i  astounding ;  amazing ;  when  you 
look  into  her  I  If  anyone  told  me,  that  a  cross  between 
a  shrewd  fellow  like  John  here,  an'  a  fine  soft  woman 
with  a  game  pair  of  eyes  like  me  cousin  Bridget  there, 


would  produce  an  aristocratic,  maD^bating  theologian 
lik«  Julia,  I  couldn't  have  b'leeved  it,  though  I  saw 
manv  quair  things  in  uie  time,  for  I'm  a  great  naturalist" 

"  lii  the  nuns  an'  the  priest,  Roland, '  said  John. 

"  Mav  the  Quoen  of  Prophets  direct  her ! "  sighed 
Utb.  C)T)owla,  placing  the  wnisky,  sugar,  boiling  water 
and  g]aa.«6R  on  a  tray  before  l.ho  two  men. 

"DiTil  be  from  me,  I  suppose  I  may  say  so  much 
Ddw,  but  I'll  put  two  glasses  o'  whisky  in  the  tlrst 
tumbler,  I'm  so  crushed  bo  Miss  Julia.  Have  y"  any 
objection.  John  ? "  , 

"  Not  for  yourself.  cerUinly ;  but  1  never  took  more  I 
than  a  glass  o'  whisky  in  a  tumbler  of  punch  in  ms  ' 
Ufel"  ropUod  John  O'Dowla. 

"  You  ro  tiK)  careful  o'  yoreelf,"  said  Roland.  "  The 
bwt  o'  cored  men  don't  live  as  long  as  a  half-oared 

"Good  people  are  scarce,  so  the  bad  wans  must  t*ke 
oore  e'  themselves,"  retorted  O'Dowla. 

"  Timea  are  getting  very  bad,"  said  Roland  seriously,  as 
he  sipped  his  punch ;  "  prices  falling  in  every  department. 
Why,  'tis  even  getting  bard  to  sell  tramed  hunters. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  down  to  nothing ;  potatoes  aro 
black  from  the  blight  everywhere,  com  is  light  and 
difficult  to  save ;  oven  tumipa  and  mangels  aro  a  bad 
crop.  Evictions  will  bo  plentiful  this  winter.  Lord 
GaUowelacs's  new  ag«it,  Culvert,  is,  be  all  accounts,  a 
T*n»r." 

"  Fireframe  an'  the  League  will  be  a  match  for  'em 
Mil"  awd  O'Dowla. 

"Tune  will  tell,"  aaid  Glenpower.  "I  must  arrange 
with  f^reframe  not  to  stop  the  hunting  on  nie.  I 
ocpoldn't  live  without  it." 

They  bad  not  beoo  many  minutes  engaged  in  serious 
eonveraation  whvn  Ignatius  O'Dowla  enturod  the  riodl 

Hrm.  O'Dowla  rose  to  bor  feet,  suddenly  exclaiming : 
"Oh,  Naishy.  wdeome  home!" 

Glenpower  and  U'Dowla  stood  up  aim,  but  iboir 
demeanonr  was  bashful,  aa  if  they  did  not  feel  sure  of 
lbs  ^provol  of  the  newcomer. 
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John  O'Dowla's  eldeat  son  was  a  brieht-looking_ 
of  twenty-one,  with  a.  dark  moustaohe.  good  fe&Lurea, 
and  keen  grey  eyes.  He  held  himself  very  straight  and 
his  expression  was  over-severe,  an  inner  feeling  of  con- 
scious superiority  to  his  surioundings  making  itself  loo 
clearly  manifest  to  be  in  accordance  witli  good  breeding. 
But  Ignatius  O'Dowla  was  a  young  man  of  high  prin- 
ciples and  determination,  who  had  no  peer  amongst  the 
BODS  of  the  Gallowglass  shopkeepers;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  unjust  to  judge  him  by  the  ordinary 
standards,  or  to  attribute  his  faults  entirely  to  weak- 
nesses in  his  own  character. 

"Welcome  home,  Ignatius!"  said  John  O'Dowla, 
shaking  hands  with  his  son.  "What's  the  befit  news 
from  Cork  ? " 

"  Nothing  fresh,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  How  do 
you  do,  Roland  ?  I  nope  all  at  Glenpowerstown  are 
well." 

"How  are  you,  professor?"  said  Roland,  grasping 
Ignatius  by  the  hana.  "  We're  talking  politics,  an'  would 
be  glad  of  some  enlightenment  from  a  soholar  an'  a 
gentleman  like  yerself." 

"  I  take  little  pleasure  or  interest  in  Irish  politics, 
Roland,"  replied  tne  young  man  seriously,  as  he  with- 
drew hia  hand  from  Glenpower's  grasp.  "  I  believe  we 
are  on  the  wrong  road  in  everything  essential  to  a 
nation's  happiness.    You  know  Davb'a  words 


'  We've  fought  too  long  ourselves  among 
By  knaves  and  priests  divided.' 


I  believe  it  is  still  so  with  us.  We  are  like  drfl 
sheep.  We  do  not  know  whither  we  are  going ;  but 
the  knaves  and  priests  who  drive  us  can  see  that  our 
destination  is  Nowhere,  for  we  are  travelling  in  a  circle 
for  the  benefit  of  our  drivers." 

"Is  that  the  language  of  a  true-bom  Irishman, 
doctor  i "  said  Glonpower. 

"  There  are  three  kinda  of  Irishmen,  according  to  the 
Spaniards,"  replied  Ignatius,  "  the  Ancient,  Anglicised, 
and  Mixed.    'The  Ancient,  it  is  said,  descend  from  the 
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is,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  clnimed  Ireland 

a  the  grounds  that  their  ancestors  had  won  our  country 

»ra  the  Greeks  two  thousand  years  before,  and  that  the 

Ancient  Irish  desired  to  be  governed  by  the  Kinga  of 

Spain,  from  whom  they  were  descended  1 " 

"  I'm  a  Nonnan  meeelf  be  the  father,"  said  Glenpower, 
"  but  through  the  mother  I  trace  me  descent  to  Muesius, 
King  of  Spain." 

"  I  can  boast'no  such  pedigree,"  said  Ignatius,  smiling; 
"  I  am  an  Anglicised,  or,  if  you  will,  a  Mixed  Irishman." 
"  Is  it  ftn  0  Dowla  ? "  cried  Glenpower. 


'  "  Well,  then,  my  opinions  are  those  of  an  Anglicised 
^ishman,"  said  Ignatius.  '■  I  have  no  admiration  for  the 
icleaiastical  pofiticians  of  Spain.  The  invention  of  the 
iTesuit  does  not  redound  to  the  honour  of  Spain,  Neither 
18  the  deification  of  the  Jesuit  creditable  to  Ireland.  But 
I  foar  all  classes  of  Irishmen — Ancient,  Anglicised,  aud 
Mixed — are  alike  involved  in  our  religious  degeneracy." 

And  the  young  man  left  the  room. 

"Ha  likea  a  bit  o'  supper  when  he  comes  home  of 
a  Saturday  night,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  sighing,  "  God 
direct  him !  I  know  no  more  of  what  he's  ihinkin' 
whin  he  tallts  like  that,  than  I  used  to  know  what  me 
uncle  Dinnia  was  ihinkin'  of  whin  he  used  to  be  rocitin' 
his  holy  office  in  Latin.  Lave  ye  gout  now,  till  I 
prepares  the  table  for  him," 

"  Does  he  come  home  this  way  every  Saturday  night  1 " 
Baid  Rol&nd,  as  he  drained  off  hia  punuh. 

"  He  do  then.  He  do.  An'  he  goes  off  as  reg'lar  as 
clockwork  be  the  first  train  a  Monday  morning.  He's 
that  particular,  you  wouldn't  believe  the  half  of  it  if 
I  tola  you.     Lave  ye  go  now,  nanim  day,"  * 

And  the  men  evacuated  the  parlour  without  protest. 

'  MerriDieDt.  •  Kffeniiostes.  •  Inrfgni Scant  telloWB.  •  Shrovetide, 
whieh  i>  the  great  manrLng  time  in  Catholic  Iroluiil,  b  the  acaion 
1m*"»««i  CbrutmH  and  the  teginciDg  oE  Lent.  To  go  to  Skelllg  ncftui 
to  iat  Shrmc  fMB  without  getting  married.  '  Tricki )  quoor  wftjt*. 
*  In  God's  Name. 


CHAPTER  V 

"  Bnt  they  iBoked  and  they  ground  me  with  tax  and  wtth  rest. 
Till  my  heart  it  was  sore,  and  my  life  blood  wb«  gpcot ; 
To-daj  thoy  baTO  finished,  and  on  the  wide  world, 
With  the  mockiDg  of  Sends  from  my  heme  was  I  hnrled." 

—John  Wauh. 

The  Mr.  Culvert  referred  to  by  Roland  Glenpower  in 
the  last  chapter  was  the  Earl  of  Gallow^lasss  a^ent, 
and  he  lived  at  Gallowglasa  Hall,  a  fine  residence,  pictu- 
resquely placed  on  the  oanka  of  the  Qallowglass  River, 
about  a  mile  outside  the  town.  Qallowglass  Hall  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  George  III,,  and  bore  testimony  to 
the  refinoment  and  artistic  sense  of  the  upper  clasBes  in 
Ireland  at  that  period.  The  house  was  advantageously 
placed  at  a  bead  of  the  river  which  commanded  an 
enchanting  view  of  Gallowglass  Valley,  with  the  town 
itself  in  the  distance,  over  which  the  graceful  spire  of 
Gallowglass  church  rose  from  a  swelling  group  of  chest- 
nuts and  sycamores.  The  lawns  sloped  gently  to  the 
river  bank,  along  which  ran  a,  walk  and  terrace,  ter- 
minating in  a  boathouse  and  landing  sUp.  A  graceful, 
metal  foot-bridge  spanned  the  river  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  established  easy  communication  with  the 
large  and  woU-fumished  gardens ;  while  the  stables  and 
numerous  out-officea  were  approached  by  a  atone  bridee 
at  the  rear,  which  was  used  for  vehicular  traffic.  The 
demesne  in  which  Gallowglass  Hall  stood  was  five  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent.  About  one  hundred  acres  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  HaU  was  used  as  a  home  farm 
by  the  ^ent,  and  the  remainder  was  let  by  auction 
annually,  as  grazing  land,  in  small  parcels.  There  was 
very  keen  competition  in  Gallowglasa  for  these  Hall 
grass  lands.  In  many  cases  the  motive  for  thus  ob- 
taining the  "Hall  mark,"  as  the  Nationalists  sarcasti- 
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/  pat  it,  WM  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  Estate 
ffice,  with  one  ulterior  design  or  other. 
'  Q  Earl  of  QfUlowelass's  ^ont  was  the  central  figure 
9  town  and  district.  Fifty  years  before  the  period 
dealt  with  in  this  hintory,  the  Agent  was  as  powerful  in 
QtUowglasa  as  any  Pasha  in  his  Pashalik.  But  latterly 
that  personaee's  powers  and  privileges  had  been  mucn 
oiirtaildd.  and  it  nad  now  been  for  some  time  a  moot 
point  whether  the  Agent  or  the  Parish  Priest  excelled  in 
point  of  power  and  tinal  authority  over  tho  inhabitants 
of  GallowKlus. 

The  doolino  in  tho  value  of  money,  caused  by  tho  raat 
MMmmalation  of  current  coin  in  ttio  hands  of  raanu- 
ftduTtn,  merchants,  and  speculators,  had  long  ago 
aboliiihed  the  financial  pre-eminence  of  territorial  ma- 
natee like  Lord  Oallowglass.   The  expenses  of  luxurious 
living  were,  meanwhik-,  multiplying,  and  the  landlords 
were  at  their  wit«'  ends  to  devise  a  method  of  increas- 
ii^  their  incomes.    They  borrowed  on  mortgage  as  long 
•a  It  was  possible ;  then  they  took  to  rack-renting ;  but 
still  they  found  tbomsulves  outstripped  in  tho  race  for 
iraalth  tiy  men  engan>d  in  oommerce.     As  a  last  re- 
Muree,  tho  lords  of  inu  soil  were  forced  to  cut  down 
a.    And  tho  uHocts  of  this  policy  of  economy  in 
jliaa    were,   first,   tho   partial   ubandonmont   of 
GallowglaH  Castle,  quickly  funowe<)  by  iUt  permanent 
dnsrtioD  for  tho  past  five  years;  and.  itocond.  the  com- 
^^nbory  reliwmn^t  of  tho  old  agfjni,  the  Honourable 
^Brioti>r  de  Kacqiies,  who  usetl  to  draw  a  salary  of  two 
^^■oiuand  a  year,  besides  valuable  pcrauisites  and  com- 
^Briasiona,  which  made   his   {lost  wortli   an   additional 

The  prasoDt  agent.  Mr.  Culvert,  had  been  appointed 
to  tho  agency  at  a  tixod  salary  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
iHthoQL  perqatsiiea,  and  had  to  submit  his  books  annu- 
ally to  a  professional  auditor,  as  if  hi}  vcro  tho  agetU  of 
a  mora  ootURiercial  tirm.  instvad  of  licing  tho  Pnsba  of 
Irudl  tsrritorial  Sullnn  and  Commander  of  the 
lifial.  Four  hundred  aores  of  the  boat  land  wur« 
kt  otT  the  Hall  dememe  and  let  out  fur  grazing.    Tho 
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entire  Ca«tle  demesne  of  a  thoiisand  acres  had  previm 
been  divided  into  fanns,  which  had  been  taken  up 
by  the  surrounding  tenants,  at  rentals  that  'hey  now 
found  it  difficult  to  pay.  A  caretaker  Hved  in  Gallow- 
glass  Castle,  and  gross  and  groundsel  grew  in  the  porch. 
Mr.  Culvert  had  now  tilled  the  post  of  agent  for  three 
years,  hie  appointment  almost  synchronising  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Land  Leagua  The  curtailment  of 
the  new  agent's  discretiouary  powers,  the  reduction  in 
his  salary  and  perquisites,  the  diminished  splendcmr 
maintained  at  the  Hall,  were  all  facts  which  went  lo 
lessen  public  respect  for  Mr,  Cuivert  in  Gallowglass  at 
the  outset.  But,  coupled  with  these  initial  disadvan- 
tages, Mr.  Culvert  had  lo  contend  with  the  new  gospel 
of  extermination,  preached  openly  against  all  landlords, 
which  was  now  unhinging  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
an  alarming  extent,  Gallowglass  was  one  of  the  quietest 
towns  in  Ireland,  and  had  as  yet  taken  no  overt  part  in 
the  ^itation.  Its  people  were  industrious,  and  had 
escaped,  so  far,  the  pinch  of  the  general  distress.  But 
so  dazzling  were  the  false  prophecies  made  by  the 
agitators,  that  there  were  thousands  of  men,  even  in 
Gallowglass,  who  had  begun  to  believe  that  the  niillen- 
nium  was  at  hand,  when  no  rents  should  be  paid,  and 
when  all  the  imaginary  treasures  possessea  by  the 
Government  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people.  The  foundations  of  thrift  and  industry  were 
begmning  to  be  sapped.  Farms  were  being  neglected ; 
ana  tho  general  fall  in  prices,  instead  of  bcmg  squarely 
faced  by  renewed  and  redoubled  industry,  was  only  pro- 
ductive of  hopeless  indolence  and  mental  distraction. 
Why  improve  the  farms,  when  to  do  so  would  only  lead 
to  an  increase  of  rent  ?  The  newly-appointed  Land 
Commissioners  ^  were  perambulating  the  country,  valu- 
ing holdings  whose  occupants  had  applied  to  tho  Court 
to  have  fair  rents  fixed.  Time  was  being  wasted  in 
"  tho  law's  delay,"  and  while  supineness  and  distraction 
prevailed  in  L-eland,  the  Danish  farmers  were  laying  out 
their  plans  for  ousting  Irish  produce  from  the  English 
market" 
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"  If  our  land  is  well  tilled,  won't  the  result  be  that 
lie  valuation,  on  which  the  '  fair  rent '  will  bo  fixed  by 
|ie  Commissioners  for  a  period  of  tifteeu  years,  will  be 
ioade  so  much  the  higher  ? "  That  was  a  query  to  be 
"keard  on  all  sides  in  Ireland  in  the  early  'eighiies. 

Breaking  loose  from  the  influence  of  the  landlord  and 
eent,  the  tenants  threw  themselves  completely  into 
Ee  hands  of  the  political  ringleaders.  The  Irish  uews- 
npers  had  a  new  birth ;  they  reported  the  speeches  of 
lie  agitators  verbatim;  they  gloried  in  the  progress  of 
fhe  notation.  The  reTolution  in  popular  feeling  towards 
iie  landlords  was  amazing.  The  Ballot  Act  had  in- 
nired  the  voters  with  courage,  and  it  began  to  dawn  on 
ttem  that  it  was  by  their  grace  that  so  many  Govem- 
jneot  nominees  sat  in  Parliament,  and  forwarded  the 
pterests  of  the  landlords  there.  At  several  bye-elections 
I  had  recently  taken  place.  Nationalist  candidates 
I  been  returned  triumphantly  over  the  candidates  of 
I>ublin  Caiitle  and  of  the  rent  offices, 

Tho  position  of  the  land  agent  in  those  days  was  one 
JL^(  danger  and  difficulty ;  it  may  be  said  without  exag- 
^KBRition  that  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  The 
^^■tuattons  held  by  men  like  Mr.  Culvert  were  espGcially 
■Kerilous,  for  the  holders  were  working  under  the  stem 
1  directions  of  absentee  principals,  who  wanted  money, 
and  who  judged  of  their  agents'  success  or  failure  en- 
fcirelv  by  the  amount  of  the  half-yearly  remittances  to 
'teaaquarters. 

I  A  curious  phase  of  this  agitation  was  that,  deejiite  the 
Bgh  pitch  to  which  the  people's  hopes  were  raised  in 
JDlicipation  of  great  blessinjfs  in  store  for  them,  the 
0W  of  emigration  waa  not  in  the  least  diminished. 
labourers  were  difficult  to  obtain,  and  their  minds 
J  as  unsettled  as  the  minds  of  their  employers, 
^  waa  no  easy  task  to  carry  out  agricultural  operations 
nth  success.  Even  the  large  farmers  who  possessed  a 
mffioiency  of  stock  and  capital,  and  who  gave  the  closest 
jiersonal  attention  to  thor  business,  found  it  no  longer 
possible  to  work  their  land  to  the  best  advantatre,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  uf  labourers  and  the  diminished  amount 
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of  work  done  by  both  men  and  women.  The  labouren 
had  begun  to  look  with  envious  eyes  on  their  masters' 
holdings,  and  the  leaders  of  thought  amongst  them,  if 
one  may  use  the  expression,  were  beginning  to  demand 
the  partition  of  the  farms  amongst  the  workmen.  A 
now  Labourers'  Act  was  about  to  come  into  operation 
which  gave  riae  to  the  wildest  hallucinations ;  and,  in 
many  districts  of  the  country,  the  agricultural  labourers 
had  gone  out  on  strike — an  unheard-of  occurrence. 

The  moral  sense  of  the  population  was  in  a  stupor. 
Things  were  done  or  left  undone,  not  because  they  were 
right  or  wrong,  but  because  in  the  prevailing  delirium 
they  seemed  expedient.  The  priests,  acting  on  a  con- 
certed policy,  gavo  no  guidance,  but  bided  their  time, 
determined  ultimately  to  enhance  the  power  of  their 
own  order  as  the  result  of  the  general  turmoil  Here 
the  priest  was  in  favour  of  the  landlords,  there  the 
priest  was  in  favour  of  the  tenants,  but  everywhere  the 
priest  was  acting  in  what  he  believed  to  he  the  best 
interests  of  the  priesthood.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  training  which  Catholic  theolo^csl 
students  have  to  pass  through  are  aware  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  priests  to  behave  otherwise,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  their  moral  principles,  which  are 
always  based  upon  expediency  and  guided  by  selfish 
flonsiderations  for  the  advancement  of  the  clerical 
organisation.  The  priests  knew  their  own  influence 
depeuded  entirely  upon  the  possession  of  the  eagerly- 
sought  privilege  of  absolving  from  sin  and  the  faculty 
of  thereby  ensuring  admission  into  Paradise  for  the 
dying.  Tney  found  that  the  landlords,  who  did  not 
believe  in  their  supernatural  power,  were  no  less  anxious 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  them  than  were  the  poli- 
ticians who  professed  to  believe  in  them.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  the  priests  diviiled  their  forces,  some  ranging 
themselves  with  Uie  new  agitation,  others  remaining  od 
friendly  terms  with  the  landlords  and  the  Govern- 
menL 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  agitation,  when  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  Irish  priests  found  it  necessary  to  side  with 
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the  agitators,  tlio  situation  was  saved  for  "  the  Church  " 
by  their  IlaUan  superiors,  who  openly  sided  with  the 
British  GovemtuBtit  and  the  landlords. 

The  result  for  Ireland,  as  those  who  have  survived 
Lhe  aeitatiuQ  may  see  for  themselves  to-dav.  has  been 
that  the  Government  has  been  dtscrediteu,  that  the 
Uudlurds  bavo  lust  all  power  in  the  country,  and  that 
tho  teoant-fannurs,  though  they  may  possess  greater 
fixity  of  tunuru,  arc  not  mianctally  better  off  than  they 
were  thirty  yeun  ago,  when  the  three  F's  *  were  only  a 
figmoDt  in  a  land- reformer's  brain.  But  the  priests,  on 
the  ooDtrary,  having  been  purchased  and  re-purchased 
by  both  udes,  by  the  ^itators  as  well  as  by  the  Govern- 
ment, have  enormously  increa8e<l  the  power  and  wealth 
of  their  own  order,  until  thoy  now  possess  almost  all 
that  is  worth  having  amongst  the  Cattinlic  Irish. 

Having  s»d  so  much  by  way  of  preface,  let  us  con- 
ndor  the  concrete  case  with  which  we  are  especially 
oonoemed,  and  with  which  Mr.  Culvert  was  now  called 
upon  to  deal  A  farm,  compriiiing  one  hundred  acres 
of  good  [and,  In  tho  townland  of  BuIlygUndors,  had  been 
hotd  from  Lord  Gallowgloss  for  two  generations  by  a 
family  named  Pinkerry.  Tho  presonl  tunant,  An. 
EIloQ  Finkorry,  wu«  a  widow,  wlioi^e  husband  died  xix 
yean  previously,  leaving  her  penniless,  except  for  the 
■took,  crops,  and  implemeuta  on  the  land.  Tho  rent 
WM  then  considerably  in  arrear,  and  if  the  landlord  had 
distraiited  for  it  tho  assets  would  not  have  satisfied  a 
moiety  of  his  claim.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  the  lenanL 
'£ii  not  possess  a  saleable  good-will  as  did  tho  tenanta 
in  tho  North  under  what  was  known  as  the  Ulster 
Custom,  and  whenever  a  Gno  for  possession  was  paid 
by  an  incoming  occupivr.  it  went  to  the  landlord  and 
But  to  tho  outgoing  tunant. 

The  ronl  wut  in  amiar  vverywhero  around  Oallovr- 

tm,  avou  iho  richest  (iinners  being  always  indebted  to 
Star  Uodlord  for  a  full  year,  or  galo'a  rent,  beai<los  the 
mimnb  balf-galo.  This  univcinal  system  of  arrears 
origbutad  in  the  days  when  tho  landlords  had  abun- 
'  of  money  and  could  aftord  lo  allow  the  rent  to 
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stand  over.  Nor  was  the  practice  without  its  advan- 
tages for  the  territorial  magnates,  iDa&much  as  this 
"  hanging  gale,"  a^  it  was  called,  suspended  like  a 
Damocles'  sword  over  the  tenants'  necks,  increased  the 
power  of  the  landlord  and  reduced  even  the  thriftiest 
tenants  to  a  position  of  continued  subservience.  Indeed, 
if  the  "hanging  gale"  were  at  any  time  peremptorily 
called  up,  it*  payment  would  embarrass  even  the  most 
solvent  farmer,  and  would  reduce  the  average  Irish 
tenant  to  bankruptcy. 

During  the  six  years  which  had  elapsed  since  her 
husband's  death.  Mrs,  Pinkerry  had  only  been  able  to 
pay  half  the  rent  in  any  single  year,  so  that  arrears  to 
the  extent  of  three  gales  of  rent  had  accumulated,  in 
addition  to  the  three  gales  which  had  been  in  arrear 
when  she  was  left  a  widow. 

Mrs.  Pinkerry  had  two  sons;  but  they,  finding  it 
impossible  to  work  off  the  accumulating  arrears,  and 
possessing  no  knowledge  nr  business  acumen,  had 
abandoned  the  task  in  despair  and  emigrated  to 
America,  vainly  hoping  that  they  might  there  earn 
a  sufficiency  wherewith  to  return  after  a  brief  interval, 
and  work  their  ancestral  farm  successfully.  The  widow 
and  her  dai^hters  struggled  on  for  a  year  with  pud 
labourers  and  the  manual  assistance  of  their  relatives. 
Whenever  a  neighbour  set  off  for  America,  and  tha 
event  was  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  widow*! 
message  to  her  eldest  son  was : — 

"  Tell  bim  we're  well  and  huppy,  th&uk  tlio  Lord ; 
But  o[  our  troubles  aiiioe  be  weut  aw&y, 
You'll  miud,  avick,  and  never  say  a  word. 
OF  cores  aiid  troubltia  sure  wo'vu  all  our  Bhare ; 
The  fiaest  summer  isn't  always  {air. 

"  Tell  him  the  spotted  heifer  calved  in  May ; 

8tie  died,  poor  thing  ;  but  that  yon  needn't  inind; 
Nor  how  the  constant  rain  dsstroyed  the  hay ; 

But  teU  him  God  to  us  wu«  ever  kind  ; 
And  when  the  fever  spread  the  aouutiy  o'er, 
Uis  mercy  kept  the  aiukoesB  (rom  our  door. 
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**  Be  Bun  joa  tell  him  how  Iho  neighbours  came 
And  cut  the  com  ;  and  stored  it  in  the  barn ; 

'Twould  be  aa  well  to  mention  them  by  name — 
Pat  Murphy,  Ned  M'Cabo  and  Jamoa  M'Cara, 

And  big  Tiin  Daly  from  behind  the  hill ; 

But  tay,  agra,^0,  say  I  miased  him  still."  * 

Bui  the  day  of  reckoning,  lung  as  it  had  heen  staved 
oti',  could  not  be  indefinitely  postponed ;  and  the 
auditors  having  drawn  Lord  Gallowgiass'a  attention 
to  the  arrears  on  Ballyglanders,  the  Agent  received 
curt  and  peremptory  orders  to  recover  the  amount  due 
by  Mrs,  Pinkerry  lorthwith.  A  writ  was  issued,  and 
judgment  was  marked  against  the  widow  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  It  was  hoped  by  Mr.  Culvert  that 
some  of  the  widow's  relatives,  notably  Mrs.  Wegless, 
would  come  to  her  assistance  and  raise  a  sum  sufficient 
to  make  a  substantia!  payment  on  account,  which  would 
sattBfy  the  auditors  and  Lord  Callowglass  for  the  time 
being.  But  Mr.  Culvert's  hope  was  destined  to  remain 
anrealised,  and  the  Judgment  had  to  be  put  into  the 
SherifTa  bands  for  execution.  Mrs.  Finkerry's  cows  were 
aeized  and  driven  into  the  pound  at  Gallowglass ;  but  the 
pound  gates  were  broken  open  at  night  and  the  cattle 
were  Epuited  back  to  Ballyglanders.  A  second  seizure 
was  made  in  which  aU  the  beasts  on  the  farm  were  taken 
oS  by  the  SheriS's  men,  assisted  by  tho  Gollowglass 
police ;  but  the  cattle  were  forcibly  rescued  by  a  mob, 
and  the  officers  of  the  law  had  to  return  to  Cork  with 
their  writ  still  unexecuted. 

In  conwouence  of  these  and  other  similar  events, 
popular  feeling  against  Mr.  Culvert  was  growing  ex- 
ceedingly embittered ;  but  the  Agent  dared  not  waver 
until  he  had  gone  to  the  last  extremity  of  British  law. 
He  therefore  devised  a  plan  in  conjunction  with   tho 
Sheriff,  as  the  result  of  which  he  hoped  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.    He 
had  a  report  ciroulaled  in  Gallowglass  that  tho  .Sheriff 
,|         would,  on  a  certain  day,  distrain  the  cattle  of  a  defaulter 
^H  named  O'Grogan,  who  lived  several  miles  away  from 
^K  Ballyglanders,  and  against  whom  judgment  had  also 
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boen  marked.  The  result  of  the  false  reportil 
oQ  the  appointed  day,  all  the  young  men  of  the  country 
for  iniloa  around  assembled  at  the  placo  of  the  appra- 
hended  seizure,  with  the  object  of  thwarting  the 
ad  minis  tralion  of  the  law. 

While  Mrs.  Pinkerry's  friends  were  thus  away  on  a 
false  scent,  the  Shoriti'  and  his  bailifis,  accompanied  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  police,  swooped  down  on 
Ballyglanders  from  a  most  unexpected  point  of  the 
compass,  and  carried  ofl'  all  her  live  stock,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
convoying  them  safely  to  Cork,  where  they  were  sold 
at  a  8heriti''fi  sale. 

Popular  indignation  now  knew  no  bounds.  Mrs. 
Pinkerry  waa  advised  to  "keep  a  firm  grip  of  her 
holding,"  and  vengeance  was  decreed  against  anyone 
who  should  venture  to  step  into  her  shoes  by  making 
the  landlord  an  offer  for  the  farm.  Her  brother. 
Thomas  Quisk;  her  brother-in-law,  David  Scarlaut; 
and  her  nephews,  Dick  Quisk  and  Moss  Scarlant,  were 
prominent  amongst  the  local  ringleaders  of  the  agita- 
tion ;  and  the  violence  of  their  denunciations  of  the 
landlord  and  agent,  and  their  threats  of  pains  and 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  potential  "  grabbers," '  threw 
the  whole  countryside  into  a  ferment.  Being  a  lease- 
holder, Mrs.  Pinkerry  was  debarred  from  applying  to 
the  Land  Courts  to  have  a  fair  rent  fixed;  for  the 
leaseholders  were  not  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Land  Act  until  some  years  after  the  occurrence  of  these 
events. 

Some  weeks  passed  by,  during  which  Mrs.  Pinkerry 
and  her  daughters  contmued  to  occupy  the  dwelling- 
house  on  their  deserted  farm,  and  to  be  held  up  as 
objects  of  pubUc  commiseration  for  the  entire  parish, 
when  the  report  was  bruited  about  that  the  landlord 
was  going  to  proceed  to  eviction. 

Meantime  the  Agent,  who  was  obeying  orders  roJuo- 
tantly,  was  forced  to  execute  distraints  on  several  other 
farms,  as  the  outcome  of  which  he  secured  more  favour- 
able settlements  for  Lord  Gallowglass  than  he  had  done 
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tD  the  case  of  Mrs.  Pinkerry,  He  now  saw  do  couree 
open  to  him  but  to  evict  the  widow ;  and  the  symptoms 
of  public  opinion  which  reached  him  in  the  Estate  Oi&ce 
did  not  tend  to  dissuade  him  from  that  course.  The  fact 
was  that  the  widow's  brother,  Thomas  Quisk,  and  her 
brother-in-law,  David  Scarlant,  were  making  secret  offers 
lo  Mr.  Culvert  for  Mrs.  Pinkerry's  farm,  one  bidding 
against  the  other  and  both  offering  to  pay  a  fine  for 
possession  of  the  holding,  which  would  go  far  to  in- 
demnify the  loss  which  had  accrued  to  the  Earl  of 
Gallowglass.  More  than  one  shopkeeper  in  Gallowglass 
was  also  making  offers  for  the  holding,  the  soil  of  woich 
was  excellent  and  well-watered.  When  there  was  such 
an  abimdance  of  eligible  tenants,  Mr.  Culvert  was  unable 
to  see  why  be  should  be  censured  for  taking  up  posses- 
sion of  the  farm  from  a  tenant  who  could  not  work  it 
properly  or  pay  the  rent  regularly. 

Of  all  the  competitors  for  Ballyglanders  the  Agent 
regarded  Thomas  O'Brile,  one  of  the  most  solvent  shop- 
keepers in  Gallowglass,  as  being  the  most  desirable 
tenaot ;  and,  as  Mr.  O'Brile  was  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
real  than  either  Thomas  Quisk  or  David  Scarlant,  Mr. 
Culvert  had  determined  that  O'Brile  should  be  tho  new 
tanant.  But  before  tho  most  eligible  tenant  could  be 
put  into  possession,  Mrs.  Pinkerry  bad  to  be  evicted,  and 
that  was  an  undertaking  which  no  land  agent  could  em- 
bark upon  with  a  light  neart. 

A  writ  of  ejectment  was  obtained,  duo  notice  was 
lerved,  and  at  length  a  dav  was  appointed  on  which 
Mrs.  Pinkerry  was  to  be  forcibly  removed  from  the 
farmhouse  into  which,  thirty  years  previously,  she  had 
come  as  a  bride  with  a  fortune  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

Meantime  Mr,  Culvert  took  the  precaution  of  inter- 
viewing Father  O'Darrell,  and  requesting  the  pastor  to 
use  his  good  offices  with  the  widow  to  give  up  possession 
peaceably. 

■'  Well,  Mr.  Culvert,"  said  tho  priest,  "  I'm  agtunst 
violonce  and  lawlessness  of  every  kind  an'  description, 
an',  of  course,  I  deplore  an'  r^ret  tbis  unfortunate, 
melaooboly  occurrence  as  deeply  an'  sincerely  as  you 
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do  yourself;  but,  Binca  Mrs.  Pinkerry  isn't  able  to  pay 
hor  dabtx,  aa'  since  Qone  of  hor  relations  will  coma  to 
the  poor  woman's  assistaDoe,  I  don't  see  wbat  other 
oourao  la  open  to  you  an'  his  lordship  but  to  prooeed  in 
due  process  of  law.  Sure,  herself  an'  the  girls  can  go  to 
America.  What  about  our  own  business  though,  Mr. 
Culvert  ?    Have  you  heard  anything  siuoe  ? " 

"I  have  had  a  letter  from  his  lordBhip  about  the  site 
for  your  new  chapel,"  said  the  Agent,  smiling. 

■*  Church,  Mr.  Culvert !  Our  place  o'  worship  has 
as  good  a  right  to  the  title  as  yer  owa  We're  not 
dissenterB." 

"Oh,  I  beg  pardon,"  replied  the  Agont  affably.  "But 
what's  in  a  name  ?  Your  church  cannot  coma  into 
existence  without  a  suitable  site,  and  I  think  I  can 
almost  promise  you  even  a  better  one  than  you  have 
been  hoping  for.' 

"  Very  good,  sir !  We'll  be  duly  grateful  to  yerself 
an'  his  lordship,  an'  I  may  pledge  the  bishop  as  well  as 
meself,"  said  Father  O'Darrell.  '■  I'm  the  vicar-geQeral, 
as  you're  aware ! " 

"Let  me  read  what  the  Earl  says,"  continued  Mr. 
Culvert,  reading :  '  If  Mr.  O'Darrell  ensures  you  peace- 
able possession  of  Mrs.  Pinkerry's  holding  at  Bally- 
gianders,  you  may  promise  him  that,  as  soon  as  the 
tenant  selected  by  us  is  put  into  possession,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  consider  his  application  for  a  site  for  his 
new  chapel  in  Bullmsh  Street " 

"  Bulirush  Street !  Oh,  that  would  be  mognilicont '. 
His  lordship  may  r^  on  me  to  assist  him  m  all  his 
projects,"  ejaculated  Father  O'Darrell.  ■'  Bulirush  Street 
18  the  best  site  in  Gallowglass ! " 

The  Agent  smiled  under  his  moustache  as  he  said : 
"  I  wonder  Wegless  doesn't  make  a  proposal  for  Bally- 
gLmders.  Mrs.  Pinkerry  is  Mrs.  Wegloss's  sistar,  is 
she  not  ? " 

"  She  is,"  rephed  the  priest ;  "  but  you  know  Mrs. 
Wegless  has  been  seriously  ill  for  some  time,  in  fact 
despaired  of,  but  In  any  case,  if  she  were  not  laid  up, 
a — an'  invalided,  I  don't,  a — think    she  or  Waglesa 
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vould  entertain  any  such  thought.  Wugloes  is  a  rich 
man,  an'  whenever  I  spoke  to  kim  about  the  adTisability 
of  taking  some  land  like  all  the  other  shopkeepers,  hts 
reply  to  me  always  was:  "The  tieroe  o'  porter  is  my 
farm,  yer  reverence.  No  wan  can  rise  the  rint  o'  the 
tierce  on  me,  nor  no  weiither  can  interfare  with  tho 
Bavin'  o'  the  harvest  I  reaps  from  it.'  Wegless  won't 
ever  take  a  sod  o'  land.     Ua,  ha,  ha!" 

At  the  same  moment  that  Mr.  Culvert  was  interview- 
ing Father  O'Darrell,  the  parish  priest,  young  Dick 
Quisk  and  his  cousin,  young  Moss  Scarlant,  were 
closeted  with  Father  Lawnavawla,  the  curate,  consult- 
ing with  him  on  the  advisability  of  fomenting  a  dis- 
turbance and  oi^auising  resistance  on  the  day  of 
eviction. 

"  I  advise  ye,  but,  of  course,  it  is  in  secret  I  do  eo," 
said  the  black-haired  curatd,  puckering  his  low  forehead 
MS  he  thrust  his  elbows  forward  on  the  table.  "  I  advise 
ye,  if  yo're  sincere  Nationalists  an'  admirers  of  Mr. 
O'Uariyr,  M.P.,  as  I  am  meself,  to  organise  as  melo- 
dramatic an'  ns  spectacular  a  resistance  to  the  crowbar 
brigade  as  ye  know  how." 

The  Quisks  and  Scarlants  were  at  one  in  their 
determination  to  keep  a  stranger  out  of  Ballyglanders, 
though,  as  between  themselves,  they  were  tho  bitterest 
rivals  in  endeavouring  to  gain  possession  of  the  coveted 
Earm.  Both  families  were  now  agreed  that  the  more 
disturbance  there  was  at  the  eviction,  the  less  desirous 
would  the  outside  bidders  be  to  raise  their  offers  for 
what  might  prove  to  them  a  heritage  of  trouble.  The 
luid-hnnger,  almost  as  overmastering  a  passion  as  avarice 
itself,  bad  seized  upon  the  Quisks  and  Scarlants;  but  as 
jet  they  were  restrained  from  a  faction  tight  by  the  fear 
thai  Ml  outsider  might  step  in  and  carry  off  the  prize. 
Each  being  in  almost  utter  ignorance  of  tue  other's  over- 
UireB  to  the  Agent,  felt  sure  of  success.  Mr.  Culvert 
alone  knew  the  desperate  devices  to  which  both  bad 
reooorse  in  order  to  win  his  good  graces,  and  each  had 
descended  to  such  depths  in  blackening  the  character 
of   the  other   that   the  Agent  entertained  feelings  of 
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the  moat  lively  contempt  for  them  both,  and  bad 
deteriniued,  tis  we  have  said,  to  give  the  land  to  Thomas 
O'Brile. 

Mrs.  Piokerry  appUod  to  the  Board  of  Gtiardians 
for  outdoor  relief,  and  on  tho  motion  of  Mr,  Ptttriek 
O'Poilards,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  O'Dowla,  she  was 
granted  a  sum  of  six  shillings  per  week. 

After  the  Board  meeting,  Mr.  O'Brile,  who  was  also 
a  gTiardiaJi,  spoke  to  her  and  said :  "  I'm  sorry  for  yer 
trouble,  Mrs.  Pinkerry.  aii'  I  think  if  anyone  was 
thinking  o'  takin'  yer  farm  they  ought  to  rQaJte  yerself 
some  provision  in  tho  shape  of  an  allowance  for  the 
remainder  o'  yer  days." 

Whereat  the  widow  cried  and  said :  "  Nobody  belong- 
in'  to  mo  will  do  anything  for  me,  Mr.  O'Brile.  Ma 
brother  and  me  brother-in-law  are  fightin"  between 
'em  to  step  into  me  shoes,  but  the  last  thing  they 
thinks  of  is  doin'  anything  for  me  or  me  poor  girb." 

"  What  about  your  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wegless ;  he's 
ft  rich  man  be  all  accounts,  and  maybe  he'd  do  some- 
thing ? "  suggested  O'Brile, 

Mrs.  Pinkerry  cried.      "  He'll  do   nothing   for   me," 
she  said.     "  Since  my  sister  took  to  her  bed  he   has 
refused  me  admission  to  his  house.     Wegless  i 
the  hardest  men  in  GallowglaSB." 

"  An'  have  Quisk  and  Scarlant  made  you  no 
exclaimed  Thomas  O'Brile. 

"Not  a  word  have  either  o'  them  said  to  me. 
assure  y'   I'm   ashamed   to  tell   it  to   a  stranger  like 
yerself ;  but  I'm  actually  in  want  of  food." 

"  That's  too  bad,  ma'am,"  said  O'Brile,  "  but  wo  must 
be  cautious.  Would  you  be  afraid  to  be  seen  going  into 
my  shop  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  not  a  bit,"  replied  the  woman ;  "  many  the 
time  I  wont  into  it  in  the  good  old  days." 

'■  I'll  go  on  before  you.  then."  siud  Mr,  O'Brile,  "  and 
let  you  drop  in  as  you're  passin',  by  the  way  o'  no 
harm."  And  Thomas  O'Brilo  walked  off  quickly  on  his 
way  home, 

When  the  widow  appeared  in  the  shop,  he  called  her 
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into  0»o  parlonr,  and,  in  preaenco  of  his  wife,  gave  Mrs, 
Pinkerry  a  presfliit  of  twenty  pounds  to  tide  her  over 
her  immediate  difficulties,  and  ensure  her  and  her 
danghtera  at  least  agiunnt  want  of  food.  The  poor 
woman's  heart  aeem^  likely  to  burst  with  gratitude, 
Nerer  beforo  in  her  life  of  trouble  had  she  received  so 
handsome  or  so  opportune  a  present. 

•■  Don't  thank  me  too  much,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  O'Brile. 
"  Vm  goin'  in  for  the  farm  meaelf.  I  want  it  badly  to 
cuury  out  a  speculation  I  havo  in  view.  Have  you  any 
obj»ction  to  me  taking  it  ? " 

"  None  whatsoever,  sir,  I  wish  you  may  get  tt,  an'  that 
Qod  niaj  prosper  and  bless  every  underUikin'  you  have 
OD  haocL  May  the  prayers  o'  the  widow  an'  th'  orphans 
totorcedQ  for  you  before  the  throne  o'  grace  in  heaven ! " 

"  So  far  so  good,"  said  Mr.  O'Brile.  "  Now  listen  to 
mov  ma'am ;  if  I  get  this  farm  I'll  let  you  and  your 
dftugbters  remain  in  the  dwelling-house  as  caretaKors, 
an'  ye  may  live  there  as  long  as  it  suits  ye,  an'  ye  oan 
keep  all  yeer  own  furniture,  an'  moreover  I'll  allow 
yerself  ten  shilUnga  a  week  for  yer  own  life." 

When  her  emotion  had  subsided,  the  widow  went 
homo  with  a  light  heart  and  told  the  good  news  to  her 
daugbteni,  and  all  three  went  on  their  knees  and  prayed 
to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  Thomas  O'Brile 
mitfht  be  the  now  tenant  of  Ballyglaiiders.  ' 

Orn  the  day  before  the  eviction,  it  was  nnaounccd  in 
OoUowglnss  by  Bvmie  the  Priest,  as  Father  O'Darroll's 
hofuekeeper  was  oallotl,  that  "his  reverence"  had  left 
bouM  on  inijMirlnnt  business  and  would  not  return  for 
k  week.  Thus  "  the  Church  "  washed  it«  hands  and 
reooaooed  all  renponsibility  for  the  proceedings  at  the  . 
eriotion.  I 

On  the  following  morning  at  eight  o'cloek  twelve  ' 
poUoemen,  armed  with  sworas  and  rifles,  and  heavily 
^ •ocamberod  with  knapancks,  pourhca,  and  water- bottles, 
I  twnped  up  the  boreen*  to  Ballyglanders  and  drew  op 
I  in  single  tile  in  the  farmyard.  When  a  fcw  minutea 
Tbad  elapMcd  after  their  arrival,  the  Sub-KberifT  aad 
I  bis  bailifb  camo  upon  the  ground,  and,  having  oon- 
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suited  wiih  HeAd-CoDBt»ble  M'FetLf,  the  Sheriff  vent 
to  the  front  dour  to  demand  possession. 

Relying  upon  the  negotiations  between  Father 
O'Darrell  and  Mr.  Culvert,  no  serious  difficulty  was 
anticipated.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  a  larger  force  of 
police  would  have  been  present  to  aid  in  the  execution 
of  the  law.  But  the  door  was  not  oponed  in  response 
to  the  Sherifi'a  knocking ;  nor  was  any  answer  vouch- 
safed to  his  repeated  calls. 

Another  conference  took  place  between  the  police 
anil  the  Sheritf.  and  it  was  decided  to  Uft  the  door  from 
ita  hinges  as  quietly  as  possible  and  effect  an  entrance 
at  once.  Delay  was  dangerous,  and  this  cnurse  was 
decided  upon  as  the  best  for  all  parties.  A  crowbar 
was  produced  and  inserted  at  the  threshold,  but  the  in- 
stant the  bailiffs  attempted  to  prise  the  door,  a  caldron 
of  boiling  water  was  discharged  from  a  top  window, 
and  the  men  haalily  retreated,  more  than  one  of  tbem 
being  painfully  scalded. 

"  Come  round  to  the  back  door,"  said  the  Sheriff 
angrily.  "  We  must  get  in  and  discover  who  are  our 
opponents ! " 

Running  at  their  fastest  pace,  they  rushed  upon  the 
back  door,  and,  having  forced  it  open,  t'oimd  themseWea 
confronted  by  Dick  Quisk  and  Moss  ScarlanU 

"Are  ye  resisting  the  eiecution  of  Her  Majesty's 
writ  ? "  said  the  SheriS',  stepping  into  the  kitchen. 

"  We're  prott-ctin'  our  aunt  an'  our  cousins,"  cried  Dick 
Quisk.  "  Ve're  bravo  fellows  to  be  hunlin'  sick  women 
our  their  bedn.  Mrs.  Pinkerry  is  ^ck  an'  can't  rise 
out  o'  bed ;  lave  ye  come  some  other  day." 

"  I  promise  to  re-admit  her  as  a  caretaker  if  she  gives 
up  possession  quietly.  Twill  be  all  over  in  a  minute," 
aaid  the  Sheriff  in  a  tone  of  expostulation. 

"  Is  it  to  hunt  her  out  to  her  death  you  would,  yon 
bloodhound  ? "  asked  Moss  Scarlant. 

"  Let  me  see  Mrs,  Pinkerry,"  said  the  Sheriff.  "  I  liave 
no  business  with  ye." 

"You'll  not  see  her,  then,"  said  Moss  Scarlani,  who 
held  a  sharp,  two-pronged  pike  in  his  bond. 
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,a)^e  Qiiisk  and  Scarlant.  semors,  the  fathi 
e  yuuii^  men,  Altered  the  kitchen  and  counxoUed 
^  thoir  sons  to  moaeurcs  of  moderation.  The  fact  was 
i  Mm  Pinkerry  tmiX  hur  daughters  were  locked  up 
wt  their  wills  in  the  bedroom,  and  were  most  e^er 
ivQ  up  possession. 

"  *'b  tho  conforeDCO  LtMloors  was  proceeding,  an  up- 
roar Was  heard  outride  ;  and  the  Shentt',  on  looking  out, 
behold  the  police  shelUirino:  themselvea  under  a  hedge 
from  a  fusillade  of  stones  wliioh  swept  acrosa  the  yard, 
beiflf;  burled  from  a  copse  near  tho  haggard. 

Ur.  Culvert  now  appearod  on  tho  scene,  and  as  Ilia 
bone  atepped  into  the  farinyarrl  a  large  stone  stnick 
the  animal  on  tho  head,  whilo  a  granite  splinter  hit  Mr. 
L  Calvert  on  the  ann,  causing  him  to  drop  his  reins  and 
l&U  to  the  ground  as  his  horse  swerved  ofT.  But  the 
I  AgtiDl  woa  not  stunned,  and  ho  sprang  to  his  foot  quickly 
I  aM  ran  bo  the  Shuriil',  who  vox  standing  at  the  iiouse- 
|door. 

Sore  and  indignant,  he  demandud  on  uxplaiiation 
I  from  the  Shvriir,  and.  when  be  learned  what  had  00- 
|«arred,  h«  turned  to  tlio  Quiaks  aiid  Scarlanta  and  Haid : 
•■  By  what  right  are  you  follows  here  f    Leave  the  hoiiso 
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The  old  men  were  abashed,  knowing  that  tho  Agent 
Ipooessed  a  full  actiiuiinLanco  with  all  their  underhand 
I  procecdinga ;  aod  lliey  moved  otf  as  if  to  quit  the  prfr- 
nisua.     But  the  young  luon  did  not  hudgo  an  uieh. 

A  uiouiontarv  pause  ensued,  and  Mrs.  Pinkerry's  voico 

ras  diaiinrlly  hi.-anl  ei^irrg  front  the  liodmom:  "Open 

the  door.  Dick  Quiskl     Lave  us  out,  lave  us  out!     If 

ibat's  Mr.  Culverl,  lot  hiu  honour  know  we're  in  hor6  | 

I  BMnnsi  our  wilhi." 

^  Mr.  (>Hlvcrt  forooil  the  bedroom  door  in  and  found  the  ' 
3  wumen  in  lear^.  Causing  the  kitch<-n  settle  to  be 
athehednxim  do-ir.  Mr.  Culvert  went  to  the 
■ont  diwr  and  RUimuooed  the  H(!inl-('orisiAli|i!.  who  in- 
tly  ran  across,  aoeomi»nied  hy  tho  Acting  Sergeant, 
Ist  a  hail  of  missiles  tiurlutl  by  unseen  hands. 
"  U'i'etty,"  said   tho   Agent,   "ihoau   men.   the   two  ] 
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fathers  and  two  sons  standing  before  you,  have  C^F 
here  this  mormng  in  organised  opposition  to  the  lav. 
Both  of  them  have  been  and  are  in  competition  for  this 
farm,  slandering  each  other  to  me  for  the  past  month 
or  two " 

"  "Tifl  a  lie  I "  cried  old  Quisk. 

"  'Tia  a  damn  lie  for  your  honour ! "  cried  old 
Soarlant. 

"  It  ia  the  truth,"  said  the  Agent.  "  Mrs.  Pinkerry 
was  imprisoned  by  them  in  that  room  which  I  have 
just  now  broken  open.  She  is  perfectly  willing  to  give 
us  possession," 

"  Leave  the  house,"  said  M'Petty,  "  or  I'll  arrest  ye 
all ! " 

The  four  men  skulked  sullenly  towards  the  door 
and  would  have  disappeared,  had  not  Actim-Sei^eant 
Drydoss cleverly  intercepted  them,  crying:  "Head,  lave 
UB  execute  a  bib  of  a  russ,  an'  hould  these  till  we  gets 


The  Head-Constable  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  and 
four  constables  were  summoned  to  the  house,  running 
the  gauntlet  through  a  fierce  fire  of  stones  in  obeying 
the  order. 

The  four  dolinquents,  tightly  clutched  by  the  police, 
were  then  thrust  forward  into  the  yard,  and  the 
policemen  took  cover  behind  them  while  Mrs,  Pinkerry 
and  hor  daughters  were  giving  up  possession.  The 
tedious  process  of  putting  out  the  kitchen  settle,  the 
dresser,  the  coop,  several  four-posted  wooden  beds  and 
presses,  and  extinguishing  the  fire  on  the  hearth  took 
some  time,  during  which  young  Quisk  and  young  Scar- 
lant  made  their  escape.  But  the  old  men  and  the 
three  women  served  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  fire 
from  the  officers  of  the  law  until  at  length  their  odious 
duty  was  performed.  Mrs.  Pinkerry  was  then  reinstated 
as  caretaker,  and  left  to  replace  her  furniture  at  her 
leisure. 

When  Dick  Quisk  and  Moss  Scarlant,  havii^  escaped 
from  the  constables,  reached  the  shelter  of  Ine  screen 
of  trees,  they  were  seething  with  rage,  each  incensed 
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with  himself  and  with  the  other,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Culvert's  exposure  of  their  subterfuges.  They  found 
thecDfielves  surrounded  by  a  numerous  company,  most 
of  whom  wero  joung  men  of  their  own  age,  all  franti- 
cally excited,  and  as  eager  for  mischief  and  outrage  as 
they  were  themselves. 

*•  I  have  the  horse."  said  a  gaunt,  long-legged  young 
fellow,  leading  up  Mr.  Culvert's  bay  hunter  from  the 
field. 

•■  Bi^onnies  he'll  never  ride  him  aggin ! "  cried  a  wild- 
loking  man,  a  tenant  under  threat  of  eviction,  who 
ailed  from  a  neighbouring  parish.  Whereupon  the 
esperado  drew  forth  a  dagger  and  sht  the  good  steed's 
-'"adpipe  and  jugular  vein.  The  blood  pumped  forth 
a  copious  stream,  and  bespattered  the  entire  group 
the  hunter  reared  on  his  hmd  legs,  and,  reeling  in  a 
'cle,  fell  oS  on  his  side,  kicking  spasmodically. 
To  give  them  their  due,  Quisk  and  Scarlant  were 
rifled  at  the  deed  i  "  Bloody  ind  to  yuh,  O'Grt^ao, 
Bpiled  all  I "  cried  Quisk, 

Fly,  flv  for  yeer  lives,"  cried  the  villain  who  had 
oommittedf  the  crime,  and  he  ran  off  by  the  side  of  a 
fence,  as,  fast  as  hiu  long  legs  could  carry  him. 

The  group  of  rioters  dispersed,  and  tne  execution  ol 
the  legal  process  was  not  further  interfered  with  on 
that  mommg.  When  the  widow  had  been  reinstated 
as  caretaker,  Thomas  Quisk  and  David  Scarlant  took 
"'letDselves  offby  diflerent  paths  across  the  heids ;  and 
arch  was  made  for  Mr,  Culvert's  hunter. 
It  would  be  hard  to  analyse  the  feelings  of  the  Agent 
. -hen  he  came  upon  the  dead  body  of  his  horse.  The 
spectacle  was  so  unexpected  that  nis  tongue  clove  to 
his  mouth,  and  tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes.  He  covered 
his  face  with  both  his  hands  as  he  stood  beside  the 
dead  atumal.  The  policemen  also  were  dumb  with 
horror  and  amazement ;  for  never  before  had  an  outrage 
on  a  beast  been  perpetrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gallowglass,  though  such  crimes  were  so  prevalent  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Agent  seemed  paralysed.     If  he  had  suddenly 
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come  upon  his  dearest  friend  lying  in  a  pool  of  tjood 
with  his  throat  cut,  he  apparently  could  not  have  been 
more  stunned.  There  lay  his  splendid  bay  borse,  six 
years  old,  stark  dead,  with  his  head  almost  severed 
from  his  body,  while  Mrs,  Pinkerry's  ducks  were  feast- 
ing on  his  blood.  Mr.  Culvert  was  not  an  emotional 
man ;  but  be  now  seemed  completely  overcome. 

M'Petty  ventured  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Ag^it'a 
shoulder  and  say :  "  Don't  take  it  to  heart,  yer  worship ! 
'Tis  a  good  job  it  isn't  one  of  ourselves  that's  lying 
dead,  as  it  might  have  been.  Glory  be  to  God,  all  will 
be  for  the  best  yet ! " 

"  M'Petty,"  began  Mr.  Culvert,  "  we  have  carried  out 
this  eviction.  It  will  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  have  a 
hand  in.  But  you're  not  to  say  I  said  so !  I  must 
wind  up  my  affairs  here,  which  will  take  a  little  time, 
and  it  must  not  be  said  that  I  showed  the  white  feather. 
I  have  been  doing  what  I  believe  to  be  right.  But  I 
shall  take  up  some  other  mode  of  livelihood  hence- 
forward ;  and,  while  I  remain  here,  if  there  are  to  be 
any  more  evictions,  they  must  be  carried  out  without 
me.  Neither  of  those  old  knaves  that  were  here  to- 
day will  get  this  farm.  I  shall  give  it  to  Thomas 
O'Brile,  who  is  a  respectable,  honest  man," 

"  The  best  an'  truest  man  in  Grallowglass,  yer  honour," 
said  the  Head-Constable  with  grave  sympathy,  and 
proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  "  But  if  I  was 
yerself,  I  wouldn't  give  in  too  aisily." 

"  I'm  resolved,"  resumed  the  Agent.  "  Let  there  be 
no  more  about  this  outrage,  I  shall  have  the  horse 
buried  where  he  was  killed ;  and — and  I  want  no  prf>se- 
outions,  no  afterclaps  about  this  affair.  I  shall  suffer 
the  loss." 

Just  as  the  party  were  preparing  to  leave,  Mr,  O'Brilo, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  Edwara  O'Brile.  entered  the 
yard. 

'■  Good  morning,  O'Brile,"  said  the  Agent,  "  You've 
come  to  get  possession  t " 

"  Yos.  sir,"  replied  Mr.  O'Brile,  touching  his  hat, 

"  We've  had  a  little  unpleasantness  this  raomtng," 
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said  Mr.  CulFerl.. "  but  it  is  all  over  now."  And  the 
Agent  briefly  narrated  what  had  occurred. 

Then  the  O'Briles,  accompanied  by  the  A|fent  and 
Sheriff,  returned  to  the  dwelhng-houso ;  and  once  aeain 
Mrs.  Finkerry  and  her  daughters  left  the  house  wnile 
Mr.  Culvert  was  putting  Mr.  O'Brile  into  posseasion. 

When  this  had  been  accomplished,  Mr.  O'Brile  turned 
to  Mrs.  Pinkerry  and  said:  "Mrs.  Finkerry,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  honour,  Mr.  CuWert  here,  an"  the  Sherifi.  an' 
Mr.  M'Petty,  I  restore  you  to  your  boiise  as  caretaker 
for  me,  and  I  repeat  the  promise  I  already  made  you  to 
let  you  and  your  daughters  stay  on  here  as  long  as  it 
suite  yeer  purpose,  an'  providin'  ye  don't  interfere  with 
me  in  the  conduct  o'  the  farm ;  and,  over  an'  above 
that,  I  agree,  as  I  already  promised  yourself,  to  allow 
Tou  ten  shillings  a  week  as  long  as  you  live.  It  is 
Detter  not  to  have  this  made  public,"  he  added,  addrtsa- 
bg  the  witnesses,  with  that  habit  of  reservation  so 
oharaoteristic  of  Irishmen,  "  for  fear  the  Board  would 
stop  her  outdoor  relief.  But  I  have  the  agreement  here 
drawn  up  in  writing,  by  Mr,  M'Quibble,  the  solicitor, 
two  copies,  wan  for  meself  an'  wan  for  her,  so  ihero 
need  be  no  doubt  but  that  I'm  bound  by  it." 

Mr.  Culvert's  spirits  rose  at  this  exhibition  of  Mr. 
O'Brilo'a  generosity,  and  leading  the  way  into  the  nearest 
field,  he  took  up  a  handful  of  earth  from  the  surface 
ood  placed  it  in  Thomas  O'BrUe's  palm,  saying  cheer- 
fully. "  I  hereby  put  you  into  possession  of  the  farm 
of  Ball ygl and ers.  and  I  wish  you  every  success ! " 

"Thank  yer  honour!"  said  Mr.  OBrile,  rubbing  the 
OATth  between  his  palms,  *  'twill  bo  as  God  wills." 

Then  the  assemblage  broke  up,  never  to  meet  to- 
geUier  again  on  any  common  business,  having  played 
Uteir  several  parts  m  the  first  act  of  a  tragedy  which 
has  not  yet  been  forgotten  in  Gallowglass,  and  which  is 
likely  to  be  remembered  in  the  barony  of  Killafastare  as 
loDg  as  Catholic  Irishmen  continue  to  glory  in  their 
r-'trBBSured  wrongs." 
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>  Under  tiMFIntOtedttoiuLHklAotcCiat. 

*  Daring  tho  'MTontiM  tba  Inqporta  nt-UtaOA  bMta  tato  Ita  VUlii 
Kingdom  wars  nUnvd  at  Iwi  than  KmDUmttallBKi  la  1901  th«r  had 
riMD  to  ^^.950.497.  In  187S,  a»  tauorta  <f  Diudi  ign  wna  bi^ 
ralnad  U  jf  67,654,  bnt  In  1901  IliBr  hnS  rii«  to  jf'_T*",JiT 

*  Vtix  rant,  fx!^  of  tenors,  ana  tea  Hda. 

*  Uuea  bj  Bllen  Foireeter,  ■oajr^ntt*'  ' 
ghan,  born  In  1831,  died  1883.  Bar  tctm 
of  dm^ioltj  and  tniUi. 


■  Oisbber  wa«  tbe  geneilo  name  ami 
o  averTone  who  took  a  Eum  bom  wnli 
*  Little  road,  lane. 
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CHAPl'ER  VI 

"Tfaink  bei  not  a  gbaitl;  bag.  too  bideoas  to  be  seen. 
CaU  har  not  utueeml;  oamea,  our  matchlees  Eatbaleeo. " 

—James  Clabekcb  Makoan. 

order  to  understand  the  progrosa  of  events,  it  is 
lecessary  now  that  we  should  pay  a  brief  viBit  to  one  of 
be  poorest  quarters  of  the  Irish  capital,  Drug  Street  is 
tne  of  those  Dublin  slums  in  which,  up  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  noolemen,  landed 
gentry,  and  highest  officials  of  the  country  used  to  reside. 
But,  twenty  years  ago,  its  mansions  had  become  tene- 
ment bouses,  and  the  halls  which  had  so  often  re-echoed 
with  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  virtuous  mirth  were  filled 
with  the  wails  of  hungry  children,  the  hideous  noise  of 
ecolding  women  and  drunken  men. 

The  magnificent  doorways  and  lofty  windows,  which  a 
few  short  years  since  had  gleamed  with  a  spotless  clean- 
liness, now  presented  a  shocking  picture  of  dilapidation, 
their  panels  backed,  pilasters  grtmy.  their  fanlights  cob- 
webbed  and  dust- roughened.  All  the  front  doors  stood 
wide  open,  and  bare  white  patches  might  be  seen  in  the 
baits  and  landings  where  the  plaster  had  fallen  in  flakes 
from  the  painted  walls  and  ceilings. 

There  are  scores  of  those  streets  of  tenement  bouses 
ia  Dublin.  Most  of  them  are  at  the  unfashionable  north 
side,  bat  many  also  at  the  fashionable  south  side  of  the 
liffey — evidences,  according  to  some  authorities,  of  the 
fickleness  and  the  want  of  foresight  of  the  Irish  char- 
acter; monumental  proofs,  according  to  others,  of  the 
grandeur  ol  Dublin  when  the  city  was  in  reahty  tbe 
capital  of  a  nation. 

Bj  a  strange  coincidence  the  nucleus  of  the  lai^est  of 
those  degraded  areas,  the  very  centre  and  radiating 
point  of  it.  is  that  group  of  massive  buildings,  the 
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National  Education  OHieo.  and  that  Greek  temple  tnown 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Pro-Cathedral,  in  which,  at  the 
date  of  this  history,  an  enthroned  Cardinal  was  wont  to 
have  incense  offered  up  before  him  on  every  church 
festival  and  occasionally  on  Lord's  Day — a  not  unneoes- 
sary  ceremony  if  it  allayed  the  fumes  of  that  decadence 
■with  which  the  locality  reeked.  Both  institutions,  eduoa- 
tional  and  religious,  worked  band  in  band,  and  seemed, 
in  contrast  with  their  surroundines,  like  enormous  and 
succulent  rhubarbs  in  a  hotbed  of  manure. 

A  casual  visitor  to  the  Fro-Cathedral  at  one  of  the 
special  ceremonials  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  contrast 
between  the  actors  within  the  altar  rails  of  brass  and 
marble  and  the  bulk  of  the  audience  in  the  aisles  and 
transepts.  The  rich  carpet  inside  the  rails  emphasised 
the  bareness  of  the  Sags  outside.  The  sleek,  surpliced 
priests,  gliding  noiselessly  up  and  down  the  carpeted 
altar-steps,  with  many  bows  and  genuflections,  might  be 
seen  offering  up  incense  in  equal  proportions  to  thdr 
God  and  to  oacn  other,  but  in  vastly  greater  quantities 
to  the  apparently  semi-divine  Cardinal.  Outside  the 
rail,  were  gathered  hundreds  of  haggard,  half-fed  women, 
and  shabby,  threadbare  men,  worn  down  by  misery,  the 
result  of  their  own  ignorance;  and  numbers  of  bare- 
footed children,  growing  up  like  their  parents,  no  hope 
for  them  apparently — believint;  that  their  misery  wafi  a 
mark  of  the  Divine  esteem  ana  a  sure  prombe  ut  eternal 
beatitude. 

All  distinction  of  sex,  all  modesty,  had  deserted  the 
luckless  dwellers  in  those  Dublin  tenement  streets,  even 
twenty  years  ago.  If  one  peeped  into  any  of  the  tene- 
ments one  might  behold  scenes  similar  to  those  in  tha 
particular  house  in  Dreg  Street  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. In  that  house  a  grimy  coal-porter,  who  lived  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  mansion,  where  beaded  wine  used 
to  circulate  freely  on  the  well-burnished  mahogany  in 
the  after-dinner  firo-glow,  might  be  seen  undressii^  him- 
self with  unconcern,  while  the  wife  of  the  rags-and-bonea 
man,  who  occupied  the  study,  was  boseechmg  a  loan  of 
half-a-loaf  of  bread.    His  coal-crusted  face  hod  long  for- 
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[otten  how  to  bluab,  and,  semi-inebriated,  he  tumbtGd 
11  sheer  exhaustion  into  his  rickety  bod,  of  which  the 
beets  were  palched-up  coal-sacks,  and  the  bed-clothes 
I  nondescript  mass  01  rags  and  remnants,  the  original 
uses  of  whica  had  long  b^n  undiscoverable.  That  was 
the  only  bed  visible  for  the  coal-porter,  bis  wife  and  five 
children  who  lived  in  that  once  noble  apartment  with  its 
circular  bay  window,  its  remains  of  a  rich  and  artistic 
dado,  its  BoUed,  ornate  cornices  and  painted  ceiling. 

The  public  journals  of  Dublin  contain  the  history  of 
Dreg  Street  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  and  as  it  ie 
Uwlay:  'Last  evening  shortly  after  four  o'clock  Mr. 
Coroner  F.  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  Laurence  B., 
A  child  aged  two  months,  for  the  causing  the  death  of 
'hom  at  their  place,  on  Saturday  night  last,  the  parents 
isent  m  the  custody  of  the  police.  The  child 
was  buried  at  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday  morning, 
icd,  by  an  order  of  the  Coroner,  the  body  was  exhumed 
ssterday  and  conveyed  to  the  Morgue,  to  have  an 
iqueet  held.  Eliza  S.,  an  old  woman,  stated  that  the 
ireate  of  the  child  lived  in  the  same  house  with  her,  in 
i  iMok  room.  They  were  only  two  or  three  months  in 
pe  bouse.     They  had  only  one  bed  in  the  room,  and  the 

whoU  family,  the   ku^and.   wife,  and  four  children 

oceiLfnfd  ike  one  bed.  The  Inspector,  in  reply  to  the 
Coroner,  said  the  insurance  policies  fomid  in  the  room 
would  show  the  ages.  The  children  were  aged  1 3  years, 
6  yeais,  5  years,  and  2  months."  ^ 

Next  day,  perhaps,  the  public  will  be  informed  that : 
"  Thomas  H.  and  his  wife,  Kate  H.,  were  charged  at  the 
Police  Courts,  by  Inspector  D.,  with  having  caused  the 
death  of  their  child,  Thomas,  ^ed  fifteen  weeks,  by 
overlyiog  it  in  bed  between  12.30  A.M.  and  7  a.m.  on  the 
6th  insU  Thomas  H.  said  he  had  been  working 
daring  the  week,  and  left  off  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturday. 
Ha  took  some  drink  during  the  afternoon,  and  about 
t  a  o'clock  that  night  he  went  to  bed  under  the  influence 

E drink.  He  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  His  wife  and 
■^9  children,  including  the  deceased,  were  in  the  same 
1  with  him.    He  remembered  nothing  more  until  7 
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o'clock  nest  morning,  when  he  heard  bis  wife  Bcretun; 
She  said :  '  Tom,  I  think  the  baby  is  dead  or  dying,'  He 
got  out  of  bed  immediately  and  took  the  baby  lo  Mercer's 
hospital.  Thomas  H.,  asted  did  he  know  the  cause  of 
death,  said  he  believed  either  of  them  must  have 
smothered  it,  and  that  it  was  a  fine  little  child."* 

The  practice  of  insuring  the  Uvea  of  infanta  is  very 
prevalent  in  Dreg  Street,  and  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
IS  excessively  high.  All  through  the  summer,  the  deni- 
zens of  such  streets  spend  most  of  the  hours  of  darkness 
out-of-doora,  the  women  sitting  huddled  on  the  door- 
steps or  in  the  hall ;  gossiping,  cursing,  laughing,  shriek- 
ing ;  while  the  chili&en  sleep  on  their  laps,  or  stretch 
beside  them  on  the  stone  steps  or  on  the  floors  of  the 
halls ;  and  on  such  nights  the  unwary  pedestrian  who 
happens  to  pass  through  Dreg  Street  runs  considerable 
rbk  of  being  assaulted  and  robbed. 

As  soon  as  the  children  are  able  to  walk,  the  lazy, 
half-naked  mothers  send  them  to  the  public-houses 
to  bring  home  lias  of  porter ;  and  the  infants  learn  to 
sip  it  on  the  way.  Batches  of  bare-breasted  women 
are  always  bawling  from  the  open  windows  of  the 
upper  storeys  of  the  Dreg  Street  nouses  to  their  chil- 
dren in  the  street,  or  to  their  acquaintances  in  the 
windows  across  the  road,  or  to  those  above  or  under- 
neath in  the  same  house. 

But  it  is  when  the  wages  are  received  on  Saturday 
evening  that  the  orgies  of  Dreg  Street  are  at  their 
worst.  Then  children  may  be  seen  snatching  the 
shawls  and  cloaks  from  their  mothers'  shoulders  to  save 
them  from  the  pawn,  or  to  pawn  them  on  their  own 
account.  A  large  portion  of  the  wi^es  is  spent  on  porter, 
a  brutalising  stimulant,  and  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  poor 
to  the  Gods  of  Porter  who  live  in  Dublin.  The  porter 
allowance  being  provided  for,  the  smallest  possible 
amount  is  allocated  for  food;  and,  in  the  many  cases 
where  all  sense  of  decency  has  not  yet  been  lost,  and 
where  the  sepulchre  is  sttll  whitened  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  a  sufficient  sum  will  be  set  aside  bo  redeem  the 
Sunday  clothes  which  were  pawned  on  the  previous 
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Monday,  and  aro  doatiDed  to  return  to  the  pawnbroker's 
euBlody  on  the  next  ensuing  Monday  mormng. 

When  those  arrangements  have  been  mode,  nob 
without  ctirses  and  blows,  the  heads  of  families  proceed 
down  thu  street  in  groups,  and  gossip,  spit,  smoke, 
curse  an<l  jest  on  the  side-walks,  with  their  ragged, 
bawling  acouaintancea,  turning  in  at  intervals  to  drink 
in  the  public-houses  until  cloaing  time  at  eloven.  Then 
women,  with  disheTelled  hair  and  open  bosoms,  may  be 
■een  rushing  in  semi-drunkenness  and  wild  excitement, 
to  buy  scraps  uf  picklud  pork,  or  tainted,  siale  meat, 
at  the  worst  butchers' ;  deferring  until  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  purchase  of  their  potatoes  and  cabbage,  their 
loavw  of  bread  and  their  halfpennyworths  of  muk. 

Moanwhilo,  at  home,  neglected  babies  cry  themselves 
into  unoonsciousncxH  in  locked  rooms  and  rummage 
uaongit  burning  embers,  while  the  elder  children  loaf 
luJf-naked  about  the  balls  and  passages,  waiting  for 
their  parenU,  who  are  ba.sking  in  too  light  and  warmth 
of  Alaerman  O'Ctearly's  pubhc-house.  Of  all  the  acci- 
dental canoes  of  infant  mortality  in  Dubhn,  death  by 
burning  accounts  for  the  largest  number  of  victims,  and 
is  a  constant  subject  of  complaint  from  the  coroners. 

Bat  oven  thtsse  horrors  do  not  exhaust  the  catalogue 
of  abominations  for  which  Dreg  Street  is  notorious: 
"Another  matter  to  which  attention  has  more  than 
OOM  beoQ  called  in  Dublin  is  the  disposition  of  still- 
bom  children.  In  many  instances  these  remains  aro 
put  into  ashpits,  tu  thu  danger  of  the  community.  This 
oooun  principallv  in  the  poorer  districts,  and  is  much 
more  oonimoa  than  is  generally  known.  If  a  child  be 
bom  alive,  and  if  it  die  under  suspicious  oircuuislaocos, 
an  inquest  is  held  to  discover  the  cause  of  death.  But 
there  are  no  inmiesUi,  of  course,  on  still-bom  children, 
and  we  believe  that  in  the  cemeteriiifi  no  provision  Is 
made  for  their  interment  We  think  that  this  is  a 
oaeation  of  sulBcieol  importance,  oonoeming,  as  it 
aoei,  the  public  health,  to  demand  the  immediate 
oooiidaatioa  of  the  graveyard  boards.  In  the  interest 
of  the  geooral  body  of  the  people— espooiolly  the  poorer 
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uImsscs — some  cheap  and  regular  arran^emeDt  i 
be  made  for  the  burial  of  still-bom  children,  aad  du« 
notification  should  be  given  to  the  public  by  the 
authorities,  both  sanitary  and  cemetery.  Dr.  Kenny 
(the  city  Coroner)  deserves  great  credit  for  bringing 
those  matters  to  the  light  of  day." ' 

Alderman     0 'Clearly,    perhaps     Lord     Mayor,    And 

Erobably  ex-Lord  Mayor,  who  has  held  every  municipal 
onour  and  feels  aggrieved  because  the  law  debars  bim 
&om  holding  the  post  of  High  Sherifi',*  provides  th« 
Saturday  night  entertainment  for  those  wretched  folk. 
Alderman  O'Clearly,  whose  benign  wife  is  probably  at 
the  head  of  all  the  confraternities  and  sodalities,  and 
Sacred  Thirst  Leagues  and  Circles  of  the  Living  Rosary 
in  the  parish.  Alderman  and  Mrs.  O'Clearly,  whose 
names  are  engraved  In  brass  on  several  pews  and  alius 
In  the  parish  church,  with  the  request  that  the  public 
would  pray  for  them  and  theirs  in  this  world  and  th« 
next,  in  return  for  the  public's  having  got  from  Alder- 
man O'Clearly  a  seat  to  sit  upon,  or  &a  altar  on  which 
to  offer  up  sacrifice. 

On  Sunday  mornings,  filthy  women  may  be  seen 
hurrying  to  and  from  the  open  shops  of  the  green- 
grocers and  dairymen,  many  of  them  suffering  from 
nausea,  buying  what  they  ought  to  have  bought  on 
Saturday  nights.  Filthy,  but  how  weU-formea;  nay, 
in  many  cases,  how  handsome !  What  might  they 
not  have  been  ?  You  will  see  the  men  at  the  same 
moment,  unwashed,  unshaven,  and  unbreakfasted, 
sneaking  up  the  laneways  to  the  poor  beershops.  Last 
night  they  passed  by  these  beershops  in  scorn,  when 
on  their  way  to  get  drunk  at  the  lordly  public-houses, 
where  the  white-shirted  assistants  and  the  subUme 
proprietor — often,  as  I  have  said,  an  Alderman  or  Town 
Councillor,  in  diamoud  sleeve-links  and  heavy  gold 
chain,  purchased  from  the  City  Marshal  °  at  a  sale  of 
unredeemed  pledges — honoured  the  poor  wretches  with 
a  condescendmg  smile  on  their  entrance,  and  callou  *~ 
gave  the  order  for  their  expulsion  when  their  f"^ 
were  gone. 
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le  partioular  Lenemont  house,  into  which  wo  have 
1  a  glimpse,  had  oiico  been  the  residence  of  a 

. Chief-Justice,   and    was    now   occupied    by   ten 

funilies.  Besides  the  ragman's  family  in  ttie  study  and 
the  coal-porter's  in  the  diniuf^-room,  there  lived  in  the 
front  drawing-room,  a  mn^nificent  apartment,  a  poor 
widow  and  her  daughter,  dresamakerH,  whose  means  of 
livelihood  were  of  the  most  meagre  description.  They 
belonged,  perhaps,  to  the  most  hardworking  and  under- 

Kid  clafis  of  people  on  earth,  and  were  mere  skin  and 
De  from  want  of  food.  But  they  kept  their  persons 
clean  and  their  characters  uataiutod  amidst  their 
bellish  surroundings,  and  even  found  some  recreation 
in  attending  to  the  pots  and  boxes  of  geraniums  in 
e  windows.  Separated  from  them  by  only  the  fold- 
j  door,  a  widowed  charwoman  and  her  family  had 
.x;upied  the  back  drawing-room,  now  for  upwards  of 
i  month ;  overworked  people,  hunted  by  the  sheriff  and 
liis  tMuliff  from  tenement  to  tenement,  until  at  lafit 
EUiey  had  run  to  earth  in  Dreg  Street, 

Upstairs  on  the  second  storey,  in  what  used  to  be  the 
Principal  bedroom  and  dressii^-room  of  the  mansion, 
uved  a  young  artisan  with  his  girl-wife  and  three  chd- 
fdren.     The  unsettled  condition  of  the  times  had  thrown 
hundreds  of  Dublin  mechanics  out  of  employment,  in- 
elading  this  young  man.     A  tailor  and  his  family  occu- 
pied the  back  bedroom  on  the  same  door.     On  the 
topmost  storey  a  family  of  beggars  occupied  the  spacious 
front  bedrooms ;  and  the  back  room  on  the  same  Soor 
was  inhabited  by  an  unmarried  girl,  whose  name,  busi- 
_  neos.  Mid  previous  history  were  unknown  to  everyone 
1  the  tenement  except  herself. 
In   the   front   basement,   where   once    the    spacious 
ikitchens  of  the  mansion  shone  with  tin,  copper,  and 
-  plate,    whence   the   savoury   aroma  of  dinner 
1  to  arise  and  pervade  the  street-side ;  there  now 
1  a  sickly  widow  and  her  three  daughters.     She 
oQce   the   wife   of  a   doctor,   and   had   been   the 
JBoweried  daughter  of  a  Dublin  mercliant ;    but  she 
was  now  sbricKen  with  chronic  rheumatism,  and  sub- 
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siated  from  band  to  mouth  on  tho  oftmings  of 
daughters,  who  took  in  sewing  for  the  latge  drapery 
houses,  receiving  a.  grudging  alms  from  time  to  time 
from  a  solicitor  who  liad  seized  on  her  house  property 
to  satisfy  his  untaxed  cost&  Some  of  the  poorest 
denizens  of  Dreg  Street  are  respectably-bred  people 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to  sink  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation.  In  the  back  basement  lived 
a  Polish  Jew,  juat  arrived  in  Dublin  and  started  in 
the  peddling  trade,  who  had  so  far  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing his  race  and  business  secret  from  his  neighbours. 
The  squalor  of  this  basement  abode,  which,  being 
underground,  was  ill- ventilated  and  positively  stiSing 
in  hot  weather,  surpasses  credence. 

The  poorest  Gallowglass  people  who  lived  in  the 
invigorating,  fragrant,  open  country,  where  fresh  »ir 
and  sunshine  are  free  to  all,  could  hardly  realise  the 
loathsomeness  of  this  underground  den  in  Dublin,  In 
addition  to  the  want  of  light  and  air,  tliore  was  the 
stilling  smoke  from  the  flues  whenever  the  fires  were 
kindled,  for  the  chimneys  bad  not  been  cleaned  for 
years.  In  the  wet  days  of  winter  the  damp  weltered 
and  clung  about  the  walls  and  stone  floors,  and  the 
cold  of  the  sunless  place  in  times  of  frost,  rain,  and 
dear  coals,  was  worse  than  Arctic 

The  miscellaneous  collection  of  human  beii^s  in  this 
tenement  house,  twenty  years  ago,  is  typical  of  Dublin 
tenements  in  general  even  at  tho  present  day.  The 
tenement-dwellers  have  lost  all  individuality  and  free 
will,  all  perception  of  modesty,  propriety,  and  cleanli- 
ness. Not  one  of  those  in  Dreg  Street,  except  the  Jaw, 
waa  over  likely  to  rise  to  a  better  position  in  life.  The 
one  advantage  of  civilisation  they  possessed  was  religion. 
They  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  of  them 
might  be  seen  scrambling,  crawling,  and  sneaking  into 
the  chapel  for  late  mass  on  Sundays,  where  they  herded 
together  in  the  free  part  of  the  chapel  dazedly  listening  to 
the  Latin  murmurs  of  the  distant  priest,  whose  face  tuey 
never  saw  in  their  wretched  dens,  except  when  he  rushed 
in  to  give  Extreme  Unction  in  response  to  a  sick-call. 
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Having  remained  soaking  in  the  chapel  for  twenty 
minutes,  they  returned  to  their  real  home,  which  was 
the  street-side.  If  they  ever  heard  a  sermon,  it  was 
a  mystifying  discourse  about  the  dogmas  and  incom- 
prehensible mysteries  of  the  One  True  Faith  and  the 
One  True  Church,  in  the  course  of  which  ihey  were 
sure  to  hear  themselTes  congratulated  upon  the  price- 
less blessing  possessed  by  them  and  all  others  who 
■were  within  the  fold  of  their  Holy  Mother  the  Church, 
And  they  were  almost  certain  to  near  their  industrious 
Protestant  fellow-citizens,  whose  clean,  happy  faces  and 
thrifty  habits  make  the  streets  of  Dublin  oright,  de- 
nounced openly, or  by  innuendo, as  hereticB,and  lamented 
over  as  benighted  outcasts,  who,  having  lost  the  price- 
leBs  treasure  of  the  "  Faith,"  were  irrevocably  shut  out 
from  the  joys  of  that  eternal  Heaven,  the  portals  of 
which  stood  ever  wide  open  to  welcome  the  denizens 
of  Dr^  Street  Protestant  clergymen  were  always  in- 
sulted and  frequently  assaulted  when  passing  through 
ibis  degraded  street.' 

It  was  a  hot  September  evening,  and  in  the  "  two- 

K'r  ffont"  room  the  young  artisan  lay  stretched  on 
back  on  an  old  bedstead,  his  hat  covering  bis  face, 
JuB  hands  clasped  tightly  under  his  poll. 
''     Uis  young  wife,  pallid,  emaciated  and  anxious,  her 

hy  drinking  impatiently  at  her  breast,  was  seated  on 

stool  before  a  grate  in  which  glowed  a  few  red  coke 
eindeis,  watching  an  earthenware  teapot  on  tbe  hob  in 
which  she  had  wetted  some  tea.  Rismg  painfully,  and 
carrying  the  infant  under  her  arm,  she  walked  across 
the  room  and  placed  the  teapot  close  beside  half-a-loaf 
of  bread  and  a  email  chunk  of  margarine,  upon  the  lid 
of  an  empty  trunk  which  had  once  held  her  clothes, 
but  which  now  did  service  as  a  table. 

"  There's  your  supper,  Dave  ! "  she  said,  heaving 
a  sigb. 

At  hearing  which,  and  without  uttering  a  word,  her 
husband  jumped  out  of  bed.  ate  up  the  bread  and 
Diarganno,  and  gulped  down  two  cups  of  tea.  without 
bestowing  a  glance  either  on  his  nursing  wife  or  his 
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rhree  toddlii^  children  who  were  rolling  OQ  th«  btn 
floor  before  his  eyes. 

She  was  eagerly  soothing  the  baby  to  rest  in  a  soap- 
box which  had  been  coaverted  into  a  cradle,  her  body 
being  bent  forward  over  the  restless  and  unsatisSed 
infant,  when  her  husband,  having  finished  his  supper, 
sprang  to  hts  feet  and  nm  out  of  the  room,  as  if  anxious 
to  avoid  a  parting  scene  with  his  wifa 

The  life-story  of  this  young  mechanic,  so  far  from 
being  unique,  was  and  is  an  oft-told  tale  in  the  capital 
city  of  Ireland.  Deserted  by  an  unknown  mother  when 
three  days  old,  he  had  been  found  by  the  police  and 
taken  to  one  of  the  city  poorhouaes.  There  was  a 
scene  of  tremendous  excitement  at  the  Board's  meet- 
ing next  ensuing  after  his  discovery.  A  leading  Dublin 
merchant  proposed  that  the  foundling  should  be  bap- 
tized and  reared  as  a  Protestant  because  he  had  been 
found  lying  at  the  door  of  a  Protestant  church.  Alder- 
man O'Clearly  had  denounced  the  proposal  in  un- 
measured terms  as  proselytism  of  the  deepest  dye.  and 
secured  an  adjournment  of  the  question.  The  priests 
were  consulted ;  and  five-lined  whips  were  issued  to 
all  the  Home  Rule  and  Catholic  guardians  command- 
ing them  to  attend  and  vote  on  a  question  of  Faith  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board ;  wnereat,  after  a  pro- 
longed  debate,  it  was  resolved  by  a  laj^e  majority  that 
the  tiny  waif  should  be  baptized  a  Catholic,  and  be 
thenceforth  known  as  David  O'Rylan.  From  the  pooi^ 
house  the  Httlo  boy  found  bis  way  into  a  prteat-msiutged 
reformatory,  where  he  had  learned  a  trade ;  and,  at 
tvrenty-one.  he  had  enticed  a  respectably-reared  vol 
housemaid,  to  her  lasting  sorrow,  to  become  hia  wifr 
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»  Irith  Tiiati,  Nnvemher  15,  1895. 

'  Iriik  Da3y  Indepervlenl,  June  11.  1S96. 

*  A  ShcriS  oannot  bold  &  lioeaac  tor  the  sale  of  fotorioaUng  UqaoTK 


CHAPTER  VII 

"  Bacb  looks  as  it  rercnge  tor  all  n 


Oncb  outside  the  door,  the  young  artisan  was  lost  to 
bis  wife  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  gone  to  a  different 
beinisphere ;  a  man  of  his  class  being  trackless  and  in- 
distLi^uishable  in  Dublin  on  a  Saturday  evening.  A 
year  i^o,  on  such  an  evening  as  this,  she  had  endea- 
voured to  find  him,  trudging  from  Phibaborough  to 
Portobello,  and  from  the  North  Wall  to  the  PEcenix 
Park,  without  eliect,  and  had  suQ'ered  so  many  insults 
in  the  streets  that  she  never  renewed  the  experi- 
ment. 

She  had  not  yet  become  deadened  to  all  sense  of 
grief  and  loneliness,  much  as  she  had  suffered ;  and 
when  she  heard  the  door  slammed  she  rushed  out  on 
the  landing  and  loudly  called  him  back.  But  he  was 
goDe,  and  she  found  the  tailor's  wife,  who  lived  on  the 
same  storey,  staring  at  her,  waiting,  she  said,  to  borrow 
some  coal.  She  returned  heartbroken  to  ponder  upon 
her  misfortunes.  The  companionship  of  her  children 
ooly  aiffErravftted  her  mist^ry :  for  she  felt  that  they  were 
growing  up  to  endiu-e  a  life  of  want,  suffering,  perhaps 
imtmity,  and  she  was  powerless  to  alleviate  their  lot. 

Her  husband,  meantime,  walked  swiftly  through  the 

streets,  looking  no  man  or  woman  in  the  face,  studiously 

Avoiding  the  glances  of  the  police  and  of  those  men  in 

etvilian  clothes  whom  he  took,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 

be  detectives;   and  raising  his  hat  reverentially  as  he 

passed   the   many  ohapets,   monasteries,  and  convents 

^wbich  lay  along  his  route.     So  intense  was  his  zeal  for 

^Hie  wiHsoip  of  ecdesiastic&l  buildings  that  ho  uncovered 

^Ki  be  passed  the  Four  Courts  and  Qanleys  Wool  Store, 
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mistaking  those  classic  porticoes  in  his  coofuraon 
holy  places. 

Eyes  downcast,  he  walked  quickly  to  the  westward, 
and  found  himself  in  a  district  full  of  narrow  streets, 
low  lodging  -  houses,  marine  stores,  tenements,  and 
public-houses.  Into  a  public-house  in  one  of  these 
streets  went  the  young  mechanic,  bestowing  a  look  of 
intelligence  and  a  wink  upon  a  man  who  stood  at  the 
door.  Passing  through  the  shop,  the  floor  of  which 
was  strewn  with  sawdust,  he  worked  his  way  through 
the  men  and  women  who  were  smoking,  drinking,  and 
expectorating  in  the  partitioned  spaces  along  the 
counter,  and  directed  bis  course  towards  a  glass  door 
at  the  end  of  the  shop,  In  front  of  which  a  man  was 
standing.  O'Kylan  snook  hands  with  this  man  and 
entered.  Ho  then  went  up  a  dark  narrow  stair  and 
emerged  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  he  found 
another  man  standing.  He  shook  hands  with  this 
man  also,  and  received  from  him  a  small  black  mask. 
He  then  tapped  in  a  peculiar  way  at  the  skylight  of 
the  next  house.  There  was  no  answer,  but  he  waited 
and  tai)ped  again  three  times  quickly  and  twice  slowly. 

A  voice  from  within  said,  "You  are  there!"  and  he 
replied,  "  I  came  as  you  bade  me." 

Then  the  same  voice  inside  said,  "  Can  you  wait  a 
minute  ? "  and  he  repeated  his  first  observation,  "  I 
came  as  you  bade  me." 

"  Enter,"  said  the  voice  inside  the  door. 

He  opened  the  shutter  and  stepped  in.  There  were 
seven  men  seated  at  an  obloi^  table,  one  occupying 
the  position  of  chairman  at  its  head,  the  others  sitting 
on  his  right  and  left,  all  wearing  short  masks  covering 
eyes  and  nose, 

O'Rylan  could  not  identify  any  of  his  associates  in 
the  room,  but  the  chairman  knewall  the  others,  and 
the  two  men  who  sat  next  to  the  chairman  also  knew 
everyone  present.  This  Society  was  only  one  of  the 
many  secret  associations  which  flourished  about  the 
time  of  the  Fhcenix  Park  assassinations,  and  O'Rylan 
had  been  led  into  it  by  some  companions  he  had 
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kt  a  Labourers'  Benevolent  Club.  Undiscovered  murders 
were  then  prevalent  to  an  extent  even  as  yet  imperfectly 
realised  by  the  public,  and  the  members  of  this  and 
similar  societies  were  he!d  together  partly  by  a  bond  of 
eommoD  terror,  partly  by  an  irrational  idea  that  by 
murdering  those  in  high  placea  the  existing  distress 
might  be  alleviated,  partly  by  a  feeling  of  crude 
patriotism,  and  largely  by  the  hope  of  considerable 
personal  gain  and  a  well-founded  confidence  in  im- 
munity from  punishment. 

Nor  was  this  confidence  without  justification,  for 
there  were  no  competent  detective  police  then  in  the 
country.  The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  was  more  a 
militai^  force  than  a  police  orf^anisation ;  and  the  de- 
tective division  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  had 
not  been  fostered  by  the  authorities.  The  dissa^s- 
fJactioD  felt  by  the  Government  at  the  inability  of 
the  police  to  cope  with  the  deluge  of  crime  wnich 
overspread  the  country  found  constant  expression, 
but  official  reprimands  only  provoked  discontent  and 
tebellion  amongst  the  constables.  The  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  went  out  on  strike.  So  also  did  the 
I>ublin  MetropoUtan  Police,  and  for  several  days  order 
■wttB  maintained  in  the  city  by  soldiers  and  marines, 
and  Dubliners  beheld  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  a 
strong  force  of  mihtary  pitching  their  tents  in  College 
Green  night  after  night. 

Some  of  those  secret  societies,  while  professing  to  be 
founded  on  lines  of  the  broadest  patriotism,  were  in 
reality  formed  for  some  gjpecific  purpose,  such  as  the 
execution  of  a  scheme  of  personal  revenge.  Others 
■were  organised  with  the  object  of  discovering  amongst 
the  members  some  unhappy  individual  or  individuals 
likely  to  become  suitable  implements  for  the  com- 
miABton  of  crime  under  the  guidance  of  the  designing 
founders  of  the  Society,  who  would  themselves  remain 
in  the  background. 

The  Society,  at  a  council  meeting  of  which  we  are 

EassLsting,  was  managed  by  men,  at  once  selfish, 
rupulous  and  patriotic.     It  was  styled  the  Society 
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of  Irish  Valiants,  and  its  constitution  waa  as  wide  n 
scope  as  the  commission  of  a  knight-errant  Its  members 
were  bound  to  administer  political  relief  by  unconsti- 
tutional and,  if  necessary,  by  criminal  means,  to  all 
true  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  in  distress  caosed  bv 
the  oppression  of  Sassenach  landlords  and  Gnelisn 
officials.  The  Society  originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
a  young  Irish-American,  commonly  spoken  of  by  his 
colleagues  as  "  The  Boas,"  who  had  relumed  to  Ireland 
after  a  career  of  failure  in  the  United  States. 

At  that  lime  there  existed  a  widespread  belief  that 
Home  Rule  was  certain  to  be  granted;  and  the  con8«- 
queuce  was  that  several  shrewd,  industrious  ineo, 
and  frequently  men  of  religious  habits,  who  possesBod 
no  moral  sense,'  did  not  scruple  to  join  those  secret 
societies  in  the  hope  that,  when  Home  Rule  became  ao 
accomplished  fact,  they  might  be  behind  the  scenes 
and  have  a  strong  claim  on  the  first  native  administn- 
tion  for  personal  advancement. 

The  founder  of  the  Valiants  had  won  the  confi- 
dence of  a  number  of  representative  men  on  lite 
Nationalist  side  in  Dublin  poUlics.  including  Mr. 
Nicholas  Quisk,  T.C.,  P.L.G.,  eldest  son  of  old  Thomas 
Quisk,  and  nephew  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Pinkerry  of  Bally- 
glanders.  Nicholas  Quisk  was  a  robust  young  man. 
possessed  of  an  iron  constitution  and  great  phjrsical 
strength,  who  had  come  to  Dublin  ten  years  before  this 
date,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  an  apprentice  to  Alderman 
O'Clearly,  publican.  Quisk  had  no  money ;  but,  when 
he  had  served  his  time,  Aldennan  O'Clearly  set  him  up 
in  an  important  nublic-bouse,  the  market  price  of  which 
was  ^5,000.  Alderman  O'Clearly,  who  was  the  real  pur- 
chaser of  the  house,  had  borrowed  that  sum  of  money 
from  his  banker  on  the  security  of  the  title-deeds  of  the 
premises  and  his  own  personal  guarantee.  The  Alder- 
man did  not  appear  openly  in  the  transaction ;  because, 
being  already  tnc  holder  of  more  than  one  licence  for 
the  sale  of  drink,  he  could  not  apply  tor  the  licence  of 
this  additional  house  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Nicholas  Quisk,  accordingly,  applied  to  the  Kecorder 
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of  Dublin  for  the  licence  of  the  premises.  The  Reeonler. 
struck  by  the  youthful  appearance  of  the  applicant,  asked 
the  young  man,  in  amazement,  where  he  had  obtained 
the  .£5,000  to  purchase  ao  important  a  concern,  and 
young  Quisk  sivore,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  that 
ne  had  ;(ri,ooo  of  his  own  and  had  borrowed  the  re- 
mainder on  the  security  of  the  licence.  To  mve 
colour  to  Quisk's  evidence  Alderman  O'CIearly  nad 
lodged  ;£i,ooo  temporarily  to  the  credit  of  Quisk's 
current  account,  and  Quisk's  cheque  for  j£s,ooo  to  the 
vendor  of  the  house  was  produced  in  court  marked 
"  piud  "  by  the  Bank. 

The  Recorder,  having  granted  the  licence.  Nicholas 
Quisk  found  himself,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  the 
overt  proprietor  of  a  palatial  corner  public-house  in  a 
buxy  neignbourhood.  He  was  bound  to  pay  the  sum 
of  A3SO  per  annum,  being  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven 
per  cent,  on  ;£5,ooo,  to  Alderman  O'CIearly  in  monthly 
instalments,  out  of  which  the  Alderman,  having  bor- 
rowed the  money  at  five  per  cent.,  paid  the  Bank  ^250, 
and  put  the  balance  into  his  own  plethoric  treasury. 
But  the  Alderman  gained  more  by  tne  transaction,  for 
he  also  executed  a  lease  of  the  premises  to  young  Nicholas 
Quisk  at  a,  rack  rent  of  £$0  a  year  over  the  rent  in  the 
original  lease. 

But,  despite  all  the  burden  of  debt  imposed  on  him, 
Nicholas  Quisk,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  succeeded  so 
completely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bank  and  Alder- 
man O'CIearly,  that  the  Bank  released  the  Alderman 
from  his  personal  guarantee  and  accepted  an  equitable 
_  jDortgage  on  the  house  as  sufficient  security  for  the  loan. 
Tile  principal  of  which  had  already  been  reduced  by  the 
nm  of  a  thousand  pounds.  During  those  two  years 
■icbolu  Quisk  livea  on  the  poorest  fare,  and  totally 
"-^'  id  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor.  He  spent 
J  days  of  the  week,  from  7  a.m.  to  n  p.m.,  and 
._■  from  2  P.M.  to  7  P.M.,  in  the  reeking  atmosphere 
I  sbop.  making  himself  popular  with  all  classes  of 
pplera,  but  especiwly  with  the  members  of  the  niimer- 
's  political  societies,  with  which  Dublin  is  crowded. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  finding  hi 
comparatively  free,  the  youi^  man,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  a  political  mentor,  stood  for  a  -ward  and  was 
triumphantly  returned  to  the  Ckirporation.  Six  months 
afterwards  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Quar- 
dians ;  and.  within  a  year,  had  become  a  prominent  public 
figure  at  all  municipal  and  political  gatherings  in  the 
city.  In  the  lirst  flush  of  enthusiasm,  consequent  on 
his  partial  emancipation  from  debt,  Nicholas  Quisk  had 
been  captured  in  the  net  of  the  plausible  Irish-American 
who  had  founded  the  Society  of  Irish  Valiants,  and  was 
convinced  by  him  that  Home  Rule  was  coming  "risbt 
away  at  the  next  change  of  Government"  He  was  led 
to  believe  that  a  great  future  was  open  to  those  who 
could  get  themselves  "behind  the  scenes,"  and,  having 
first  won  the  confidence  of  the  pohtical  leaders,  shoold 
afterwards  succeed  in  dictating  terms  to  them,  and,  to 
use  the  Yankee's  expression,  eventually  "  run  the  whole 
dumed  show." 

"  No  individual  can  do  anything,  I  guess,  except  as  a 
member  of  an  organisation.  Wall,  the  prominent  posi- 
tions in  all  the  public  organisations  are  already  taken 
up,"  argued  the  political  Boss,  "  therefore  we  must  havo 
a  secret  organisation  of  our  own  which  will  force  the 
hands  of  the  public  organisation  and  give  us  a  poww 
behind  the  scenes,  In  fact,  sir,  we  mean  to  be  the  stage 
managers,  whoever  it  may  be  that  struts  upon  the  poU- 
tical  stage.  Guess  that's  sound  politics,  common  sense 
and  patriotism  combined  ' " 

'■  The  public  min  'ud  want,  aw — a  litUe  support,  that 
is  to  say,  they  can't  be  expected  to  do  everything," 
chimed  m  Mr.  Quisk ;  and  it  was  largely  due  to  tne 
Boss's  wire-pulling  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Quisk  was  elected 
n  Nationalist  member  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

Nicholas  Quisk  never  knew  clearly  how  the  Society 
of  Valiants  was  managed ;  nor  did  ho  know  all  its  mem- 
bers, though  he  subscribed  to  its  funds,  and  was  a 
member  of  its  council.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  policy 
of  Physical  Force  as  opposed  to  Constitutional  Agita- 
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tion,  but,  in  bis  ioDermoBt  heart,  he  never  anticipated 
being  called  upon  to  employ  physical  force  against  the 
forces  of  the  Crown. 

During  the  proceedings  antecedent  to  Mrs,  Pinkerrv's 
eviction,  he  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  pledge  hia 
credit  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  pounds,  in  order 
to  enable  hia  father  to  offer  a  larger  fine  than  his  rival 
Scarlftnt  for  the  possession  of  Ballyglanders.  On  the 
occasion  of  each  of  the  seizures  of  his  aunt's  cattle,  and 
while  her  eviction  was  impendinLf,  he  had  mentioned  the 
case  to  hia  friend  the  Boss,  and  it  had  been  discussed 
at  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Irish  Valiants.  The 
Boss  had  taken  advantage  of  the  widow's  case  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Gftllowglaas  and  to  found  a  sub-branch  of  the 
Valiants'  Society  in  the  district,  with  Dick  Quisk  and 
Moss  Scarlant  as  its  leading  members. 

When  the  news  arrived  m  Dublin  that  Mrs.  Pinkerry 
had  been  actually  evicted  and  that  Thomas  O'Brile  had 
been  put  mto  possession  of  her  farm,  Nicholas  Quisk 
felt  unspeakably  indignant,  and  his  injured  pride  was 
skilfully  worked  upon  by  the  Boss,  until  the  young  pub- 
lican's rage  and  resentment  glowed  into  a  white  heat. 

In  the  Boss's  private  opinion,  the  time  had  just  then 
urived  for  testing  the  courage  of  some  of  his  most  pro- 
mising dupes  by  commanding  the  performance  of  a 
definite  act  of  violence.  The  newspapers  were  full  of 
the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Earl  of  Gallowglass  and 
Mr.  Culvert  on  the  widow  Pinkerry,  and  the  most  es- 
treme  organs  of  Nationalist  opinion  denounced  Thomas 
O'Brile  "  the  grabber  "  in  unmeasuredjterms,  as  a  traitor 
whose  conduct  was  more  criminal  than  that  of  the 
landlord  and  agent. 

The  Boss,  who  had  ulterior  objects  in  view  which  were 
altogether  unknown  to  Nicholas  Quisk,  took  advantage 
of  the  popular  outcry,  and  had  a  formal  vote  of  con- 
demnation passed  upon  Mr.  Culvert  by  the  Dublin 
braoch  of  the  Valiants'  Society,  of  which  he  was  pre- 
ndent.  And  he  pretended  to  forward  this  vote  to  some 
bead  centre,  the  place  of  meeting  of  which  was,  he 
allied,  unknown  to  anyone  but  the  presidents  of  various 
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head  branches,  of  whom  he  was  (he  only  one  in 
land. 

Each  member  of  the  Society  had  bound  hicoself  hj 
oath  lo  commit  murder  if  ordured  to  do  so  by  sealed 
order;  but  Nicholas  Quisk,  the  proeident,  and  two 
others  had  bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  a  mutaal 
pledge  that  no  such  order  would  ever  be  issued  to  them 
under  any  circumstances. 

These  proceedings  imposed  no  strain  on  the  young 

Sublican's  oonscienco,  except  in  so  far  as  they  en- 
augerod  his  personal  safety.  NicholoB  Quisk  felt  for 
his  struggling  relatives  in  Gallow^lass.  He  had  not 
forgotten  the  tvrrora  inspired  twice  a  year  by  the 
appearance  of  the  rent-wamer  on  his  father's  farm. 
aitd,  could  he  have  done  so  without  dimger  of  detection, 
he  would  assureiUy  have  shot  the  agent  who  bad  evicUjd 
his  aunt  and  bestowed  her  farm  on  a  stranger.  Ho  did 
nut  pause  to  reflect  on  the  relations  that  existed  between 
Alderman  O'Clearly  and  himself  as  landlord  and  tenant 
He  kuew  that,  if  he  himself  became  a  defaulter  in  any 
of  his  payments  to  that  dignitary,  he  would  be  ejected 
and  sold  up  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  without  the 
slightest  compunction.  But  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  Earl  of  Gallowglass  had  acted  with  a  degree 
of  leniency  to  Mrs.  Pinkerry  which  Alderman  O'Clearly 
would  never  display  to  Nicholas  Quisk  xmder  ^milu 
clrcuDistancea. 

The  account  of  the  proceedings  which  reached  him 
from  home  was  naturally  biassed^  full  of  ex&^oratiotu 
and  inaccuracies,  and  couched  in  language  well  calcu- 
lated to  inHame  the  passion  of  on  impressionable  Irish- 
man, ta  whom  the  moral  sense  had  never  received.  '^ 
education. 

"  You  are  behind  your  time,"  said  the  chi 
speaking  in  measured  tones  and  in  an  assumed  aa< 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  newcomer,  who  dropped  hia 
head  but  did  not  excuse  himself  "Wall,  fur  seven 
laung  centuries,"  continued  the  chairman,  "  our  coi 
has  been  crushed  under  the  heel  of  hur  vile  eneo 
who  is  to  blame  fur  it  but  la^ardsf     L&g^ar< 
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wnr  nuver  on  time,  who  slopi  when  they  might  have 
saved  hur  by  keepin'  awake ;  laggards  who  would  not 
cut  short  thitr  momln's  sleep  by  one  half-hour  lo  free 
thur  coiinlry." 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  indica- 
tive as  it  was  of  suppressed  passion,  seemed  to  terrify 
everyone  presont. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  all  the  others  were  afraid  of  the  black-bearded  man 
in  the  chair. 

"  Erin,  my  beloved  country,"  said  the  chairman,  "  the 
Saxon  villains  will  not  pollute  thy  soil  much  longer ! 
The  greater  Urland  beyond  the  broad  Atlantic  will  soon 
ftriae  in  all  her  might  and  demand  thy  freedom  in  the 
name  of  humanity.  Then  the  millions  of  oppressed 
and  wronged  Urishmen  and  Urishwomen.  who  are  the 
rightful  owners  of  this  fruitful  nation,  will  soon  arise  in 
thur  might  and  claim  thur  inhuritance.  The  time  is 
ooming  when  the  poor  shall  be  rich,  when  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  poor  shall  bo  wall  an'  happy  '. " 

The  youi^  mechanic,  whose  conscience  was  not  quite 
dead  in  his  sober  moments,  thought  of  his  wife  and 
^ildren  whom  he  had  left  at  home.  A  gleam  of 
intelligence  and  sympathy  Lit  up  his  face,  and,  like  one 
under  a  spell,  he  stared  at  the  chairman,  who  went  on: 
■The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  placehunters,  the 
'Uoodsuckers,  the  vermin  who  prey  upon  the  sons  of  toil 
will  be  trampled  in  the  dust !  The  hour  of  thur  doom 
is  tixed.  It  is  true  wo  cannot  lead  an  army  into  the 
field;  but  we  can  make  a  reign  of  turror  which  will 
chutge  the  serfs  of  to-day  into  soldiers  of  Fontenoy,  and 
make  even  the  women  of  Ireland  do  deeds  more  mem'r- 
able  than  the  defence  of  Limerick  under  Sarsfield." 

Bat  what'll  be  the  end  of  it,  president  ? "  asked  one 
of  the  men  at  the  left-hand  side. 

The  end  ? "  exclaimed  the  chairman.     "  Liburty, 

irtune,  happiness,  content,  the  exturmination  of  the 
foreign  drones  and  bloodsucking  vampires  who  live  on 

Jour  Uriah  workers ;  the  end  of  the  absentee  landlords, 
laetle  hacks  and  officials,  who  gamble  at  Homburg  and 


Monie  Carlo,  upon  sal'ries  paid  out  of  Irish  taxea  I 
domg  nijthing.    Bleeding  and  bleeding  alone  will  cure 
the  nation.     In  fact  Ireland  must  be  bled  until  the 
poison  of  the  Sassenachs^  and  the  Swaddlers*  is  ejected 
trom  her  system." 

"  But  when  they  are  transferred  others  will  take  their 
places  ? "  urged  a  dissentient. 

"The  others  will  go  the  same  road  then,"  f 
chairman  sternly. 

O'Rylan  timorously  ventured  to  say : 

"  An'  will  Ireland  then  be  free  1 
SayH  tha  shan  van  vucht." 

The  president's  reply  came  aptly : 

"  yes,  Ireland  shall  be  free 
From  the  centre  to  the  sea 
And  Hurrah  (or  Liberteo  ! 

Saya  the  shao  von  vooht." 

The  spirits  of  all  were  aroused,  and  with  one  i 
though  m  hushed  tones,  they  said : 


The  chairman  smiled  almost  imperceptibly  a      

"  The  disarmed  while  slaves  of  Ireland  Know  nothing  of 
the  rifte,  but  it  needs  no  drill-book,  to  work  the  silent 
Bteel     Our  legion   is   organised.      I   have   the   ; 
orders  here." 

The  others  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  Have  you  them  ? "  said  a  young  man  at  the  0 
man's  r^ht,  his  pale  lips  wide  apart  and  his  s 
gums  plamly  visible. 

"  Yes,  I  nave  them ! "  repeated  the  ch^man  de- 
liberately : 


ihe  silent 
le  so^^l 

.hso^^^l 


For  the  pikee  muat  be  together  at  the  risiu'  of  the  moou." 

Moistening  his  lips  with  his  tongue  and  betravii^ 
KgDa  of  nervousness,  he  produced  a  sealed  envelope 
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across  the  fiioe  of  which  was  drawn  a  heavy  cross  in 
red  ink. 

"  The  blood  of  many  villains  will  flow  soon."  said  the 
chairman, "  but  it  will  only  be  a  foretaste  to  make  the 
country  ripe  for  the  harvest  when  our  legion  will  lay 
lt£  scythe  to  the  crop  of  foreign  weeds  and  parasites 
who  stifle  out  true-bom  Urishmen  in  thur  native  land. 
Fame  and  fortune  will  be  the  reward  of  the  heroes  who 
use  the  steel  for  Ireland  now  in  this  holiest  of  holy 
causes.  This  will  be,  as  I  might  say,  the  first  pitched 
battle  fought  by  the  Valiants,  and  wall  will  it  be  for 
him  who  does  nis  allotted  work.  .  .  .  But  woe  to  the 
vile  coward  and  reptile  who  blunders ! " 

"  Give  us  the  orders,  president,"  said  the  centre  man 
at  the  left-hand  side, 

"  I  won't  delay,"  said  the  black-bearded  man,  putting 
bis  baud  apparently  into  his  breast  pocket,  from  which 
be  produced  a  long  gleaming  dirk,  with  which  he  noise- 
IossIt  cut  open  the  sealed  envelope.  Laying  the  dagger 
OD  the  table  with  the  ebonj  haft  pointing  towards  him- 
self, be  read  as  follows :  "  It  is  decreed  that  the  citisens 
0/  the  eighth  section  do  cast  lots,  thia  day,  and  that  the 
citizen  upon  whom,  the  lot  fails  do  proceed  at  </nce  to  the 
place  named  in  the  sealed  packet  fierein,  and  do  on  tho 
appointed  day  perfurm  the  deed  set  down  in  the  sealed 
packet  before  mentioned." 

When  he  ceased  reading  he  handed  the  paper  to  the 
maa  on  his  right,  who  examined  its  writing,  signature, 
aod  seal.  It  was  passed  on  to  tho  others  in  succession, 
who  did  likewise,  and  then  it  was  handed  back  to  the 
(ardent.  Apparently  satisfied  with  the  genuineness 
of  tbe  document,  the  men  shuffled  restlessly. 

"Give  us  the  lots!"  cried  several,  eager  to  know  if 
the  worst  fate  awaited  them. 

Tbe  president  produced  a  square  oak  box  containing 
e^ht  balls,  seven  of  which  were  black  and  the  remaining 
one  white.  He  laid  it  on  the  table  near  his  dagger,  and 
produced  a  long  black  silk  bag  of  great  depth  but  with 
a  narrow  mouth.  He  passed  it  round  the  table,  and  it 
was  felt  by  all  and  found  to  be  empty.    Then  the  bag 
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svas  hauded  back  Lo  him,  and,  in  the  presence  of  iZ,D 
dropped  the  eight  balls  into  it. 

Preaentiug  it  to  each  man  in  turn,  he  said.  "'  Draw ! " 

The  lirst  man  drew  out  a  black,  ball;  so  did  the 
second  man ;  and  each  stifled  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  did  so. 

•'  Draw,"  said  tho  president,  when  it  came  to  tha  turn 
of  th(j  man  from  Dreg  Street.  Tho  young  man  hastUj 
pushed  in  his  hand  and  fiddled  nervously  with  the  balk 
Once  he  drew  his  hand  up,  and,  changing  his  mind,  let 
the  ball  fall  back  with  a  click. 

"  Hold  I "  said  the  chairman,  his  brow  growing  black 
and  his  mien  threatening.  Now  that  he  was  upon  bis 
feet  it  could  be  seen  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  very  large 
man,  well  built  and  muscular.  He  walked  back  to  his 
chair  and  sat  down,  laying  tha  bag  on  the  table  beside 
the  dagger. 

"  Citizens,"  he  said.  "  have  we  a  coward  in  our  midst  ? 
Why  should  a  man  hesitate  as  to  which  ball  he  draws 
up?  Whatever  is  his  fate,  it  ought  to  be  a  soldier's 
greatest  pride  to  do  his  duty-  The  man  that  is  anxious 
to  avoid  drawing  the  white  ball  is  anxious  to  shirk  his 
duty  to  Ireland,  and  is  a  coward !  And  the  punishmeot 
of  cowardice  is  instant  death." 

Suddenly  three  of  the  men  drew  daggers  Himilar  to 
the  president's,  and  when  the  young  mechanic  gazed 
up,  it  was  only  to  be  cowed  by  flashing  steel  and  the 
threatening  postures  of  his  companions. 

"  Did  I  mistake  you  ? "  asked  the  chairman. 

"  Ay  did  you.  sir,"  replied  the  young  man.  trembling 
with  excitement.  "  I'm  no  coward,  see  if  I  am  !  Try 
me.  I'll  do  me  jooty,  aye,  if  I  had  to  go  to  hell's  gates ! 
Give  me  the  bag  I " 

The  young  man  had  felt  a  slight  unevenness  on  the 
sides  of  the  ball  he  was  drawing  up,  and,  terriiied 
thereat,  had  let  it  drop. 

He  now  thrust  in  his  hand,  and,  seizing  the  i 
that  came  to  him,  pulled  it  up  unhesitatingly. 

It  was  the  white  ball. 

Not  a  word  was  uttered,  as  the  chairman  retun 
hia  chair,  and  laid  the  b^  on  the  table  before  him. 


.,  terriii«d 
^turned  ts  i 
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^T^  young  man'B  feelings  cannot  be  doscribed.  His 
Krife  and  ^lildren  seemod  to  rise  up  like  ghosts  before 
Riim. 

■  "Favoured  citizen,  here  is  the  order!"  said  the  presi- 
dent St  length. 

The  young  nicui  opened  the  envelope  which  had  been 
put  into  his  hands,  and  read  its  coiiteiit&  Then  he 
passed  it  to  the  president,  who,  having  read  it,  said: 
"  The  enemy  in  Gallowglass  is  asleep,  the  glory  will  be 
easily  won.    When  can  you  start  ? " 

"  To-night,  any  tiine  at  all ! "  said  the  young  man 
huskily. 

"The  order  says  at  once."  said  the  chairman,  "but  I 
give  you  leave  to  stay  till  the  morning  if  you  want  to 
But  you  won't  waver; 

■  Mar  every  light  from  CroHs  of  Chiiet,  that  saves  the  heai-t  of  nuin. 
Be  bid  in  clouds  of  blood  before  it  reach  the  SaxoD  clan ; 
Pot  Bure,  O  God  1 — and  You  know  all,  whose  thought  for  ull 

«iiBi(«d — 
To  aipiate  these  Saxon  sins  they'd  want  acotber  Christ,"  ^ 

The  young  man  put  his  bands  across  his  eyes  and 
r  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Here  are  the  means,"  said  the  president,  handing 
him  five  pounds,  "If  you  require  more,  or  if  there  is 
any  trouble,  you  know  what  to  do." 

The  young  man  took  the  money,  and,  after  some 
formalities,  tne  assembly  broke  up ;  each  member  leav- 
ing the  public-house  alone,  having  first  lingered  awhile 
at  the  counter  to  take  a  drink  and  to  disarm  suspicion. 
The  president  remained  in  consultation  with  O'Rylon, 
aad  the  young  artisan  was  the  last  to  leave.  When  he 
emerged  into  the  open  air  he  walked  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  Dreg  Street.  With  parched  hps  and  a 
palpitating  heart  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  bril- 
liuit  mob  of  soldiers  at  the  wost  side  of  Sackville  Street. 
The  red  uniforms  of  the  infimtry.  the  clinking  spurs  of 
the  cavalry,  goaded  him  to  a  frenzy.  The  cries  of  the 
^L  girls  entangled  among  the  soldiers,  spurs  rendhig  skirts 
Hand  padd^  scarlet  molting  hearts,  their  ourseB  and 
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their  laughter  drove  hitn  wild.  The  ftir  reeked  ^ 
the  odour  of  tobacco  and  porter  and  cboap  perfiimes. 
He  clutched  his  dagger  and  contemplated  running 
arauck  through  the  crowd ;  hacking,  goring,  disem- 
bowelling the  paid  minions  of  England  who  thus 
flaunted  their  hated  liveries  before  the  eye  of  beaten 
Ireland,  and  stamped  upon  her  very  heart.  Those 
hated  Saxon  mercenarioB,  those  butchers  of  black  men. 
how  many  of  them  could  he  hurl  into  hell  before  his 
hand  was  stayed  ?  But  the  gibbet  arose  before  his 
view,  the  doom  of  Allen,  Larkiti  and  O'Brien*  drenched 
his  fury,  and  he  turned  up  Abbey  Street  a  saner  man, 
and  hastened  on  his  way  to  Dreg  Street,  the  centre  of 
Tenement  Town. 

When  he  reached  the  tenement  house  in  Dreg  Street, 
he  found  the  entrance  blocked  by  a  number  of  children 
who  had  tied  a  rope  from  one  railing  to  the  other  across 
the  hall  door.  A  girl  seated  on  this  rope  was  swingiiu 
to  and  fro,  being  pushed  from  behind  oy  another  pri 
who  was  standing  m  the  hall,  while  the  rest  looked  on 
and  chattered,  waiting  to  take  their  turn  on  the  swing. 
The  painter  would  nave  liked  to  see  his  wife  and 
children  before  starting  on  his  perilous  journey,  but  he 
felt  that  he  had  not  the  strength  of  mind,  nor  the 
ability  in  dissimulation  necessary  to  carry  him  through 
the  ordeal  of  such  an  interview. 

Therefore  he  went  into  the  "caboose"  of  a  public- 
house  at  the  corner  of  Dreg  Street,  and.  borrowing  ft 
pencil  from  the  youngest  curate,'  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a 
Kcrap  of  paper  to  say  that  he  had  got  work  down  the 
country  and  would  be  back  in  a  few  weeks.     Then  he 

Einned  a  pound  bank-note  to  the  paper,  and  folding 
eth  togetner,  put  them  into  an  envelope,  which  he 
addressed  to  his  wifa 

Ho  ordered  a  pint  of  porter,  drank  it,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  door  of  the  tenement  house,  he  gave 
the  envelope  to  the  biggest  of  the  girls  grouped  around 
the  swing,  and,  paying  nor  a  ponny  for  her  trouble,  t"'"" 
her  to  deliver  it  to  his  wife  at  once.  V 

The  girl,  a  precocious  lass  of  thirteen,  barefooQ 
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half-clad,  but  with  a  wealth  of  yellow  hair,  went 
straight  into  the  study  to  show  the  letter  to  her  mother, 
the  rags-and-bones  woman,  who  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and,  overcome  by  her  curiosity,  tore  the 
envelope  open.  It  was  an  unparalleled  occurrence  in 
her  experience  to  find  a  Dreg  Street  husband  sending 
a  message  by  letter  from  the  hall  door  to  his  wife  on 
the  third  Soor.  At  the  sight  of  the  banknote  her 
curiosity  gave  place  to  avarice,  and  crumphng  it  up  she 
thrust  it  into  her  bosom.  Then,  readmg  the  words 
written  on  the  scrap  of  paper,  and  finding  that  they 
contained  no  allusion  to  tne  money,  she  determined  to 
brazen  it  out.  She  went  upstairs  ininiediately,  and 
with  a  cheek  of  leather,  incapable  of  a  blush,  she 
handed  the  torn  envelope  to  the  young  woman,  offering 
DO  explanation  or  apology. 

"  Yer  man  gemme  iius  to  give  ye,"  she  said.  "  Could 
ye  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  griddle,  ma'am,  me  own  ia 
broke  this  year  back ' " 

The  dazed  young  wife  took  the  envelope  in  amaze- 
ment,  and,  so  spiritless  had  she  grown  from  constant 
misfortune,  that,  though  she  noticed  the  envelope  torn 
open,  she  lacked  courage  to  demand  an  esplanatiou  of 
the  fact.  Having  repUed  that  she  had  no  griddle,  she 
stood  feeing  Mrs.  Rags,  holding  the  envelope  in  her 
band  without  looking  at  its  contents.  Mrs.  Rags, 
desirous  of  seeing  what  efioct  the  perusal  of  the  note 
would  produce  on  its  recipient,  placed  her  arms  akimbo 
and  stood  staring  at  the  young  woman. 

•'  Why  doesn't  ye  open  it  ? "  she  asked. 

As  if  aroused  from  a  reverie,  the  young  woman 
started  involuntarily,  and,  in  terror  of  the  virago  before 
her,  she  unfolded  the  little  scrap  of  paper  and  read  its 
ooDtents.  For  a  moment  her  head  reeled,  and  crying 
ool.  "Dave,  Dave,  have  you  deserted  me?"  she  fell 
to  the  floor  and  fainted,  amidst  the  screams  of  her 
children. 

Mrs.  Rags  looked  scornfully  at  the  pale  young 
ireature,  and  going  across  to  t*be  comer  where  stood 
i  tin  of  water,  she  emptied  its  contents  on  the  death- 


like  face,  wbich  presently  showed  signs  of  resuscita 
and  the  young  woman  sat  up.  Seeing  her  eyes  open, 
Mrs.  Rags  left  the  room  and  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
landing  outside,  listenine  to  the  tailor's  wife  scolding 
her  husband  in  the  back  oedroom. 

Then  the  beldame,  sticking  her  head  in  ^;ain  at  the 
young  wife's  door,  said ;  "  You'll  hev  to  take  the  street, 
as  many  better  than  y  did  before."  And  she  went 
downstairs,  leaving  the  helpless  creature  whom  she  had 
robbed  prostrate  in  the  dark. 

Disconsolate  and  broken-hearted  as  the  young 
mother  was  that  summer's  night,  listening  to  the 
hideous  revelry  in  the  street,  which  did  not  cease  till 
dawn,  the  wretchedness  of  her  lot  was  by  do  means 
exceptional  in  Dreg  Street. 


1  James  Care;,  for  inetaoce,  the  iiot«d  Invincible  who  plaiuied  tli 
PliCEnii  Park  murders,  was  fumed  for  bis  observance  of  hia  n  "  '^ 

*  S&xoDB  or  ProlAsUnta. 
■  ProU>»Uj)ie,  a  niokname. 

*  Liaes  from  a,  welt-known  popular  song.    Shan  von  Tuoht  1 
'■  Little  old  man."  " 

'  Lines  by  John  Savage,  a  patriotic  writer,  bom  in  Dublin,  il.__. 

"  Three   IriBbman.  execnted  for  the  rescue  of   Fenian  jiriMnen  in 
Manchester,  corotoooly  caUed  "  The  Mancbestor  Martyrs." 

^  Assistants  in  publia-bonMS  are  almost  inv&riabW  called  " 
in  Dublin. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

"  And  when  tyrant  death's 
Arrow  shall  trBnsQx  ;e, 
Let  j-Qor  latest  bn»ibs 

Be  whisky,  whisky,  whisky  t 
VHitsk]'.  drink  divine, 

Why  should  drisellera  bore  na 
With  the  praise  of  wine. 
When  we've  ihee  before  os  I " 

— JosBPH  O'Lb&ht. 

Alone  in  Ihe  street.  O'Rylan  walked  a  couple  of  miles 
across  iho  crowded  city  and  then  entered  the  flourishing 
public-house  known  i\s  "  Quisk's,"  far  away  from  the 
tavern  through  which  he  had  entered  the  Valiants' 
meeting-place.  Quisk's  was  crowded  witli  parties  of 
workmen  engaged  in  treating  each  other  to  porter.  Lest 
it  should  excite  comment  it  he  sat  down  to  drink  with- 
out ft  companion,  he  invited  two  young  men  who  were 
lounging  at  the  door  to  have  a  treat  Being  public- 
house  touts,  who  nominally  lived  by  holding  hackney 
horses  at  the  door  while  jarvies  were  drinlcing  witn 
their  fares  inside,  they  gladly  accepted  O'Rylan's 
iDTitation,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  facing  the 
inter. 

"  Three  pints ' "  said  the  mechanic. 
I  O'Rylan  did  not  know  that  Quiak  was  a  member  of 
be  Valiants'  Society.  He  only  knew  the  publican  as  a 
Irink  purveyor  who  kept  excellent  porter  and  whisky, 
who  was  especially  popular  with  the  Labour  Asso- 
ktiona.  "  Quisk's  Drmlts, '  so  ran  the  advertisements, 
^KK  Guinness,  Bass  and  Jameson !  Quisk's  creamy 
mta  of  Guinness  from  the  Wood  a  Speciality ! " 
"  Grand  drink  I "  said  the  mechanic,  when  the  "  creamy 
bts"  were  put  before  them. 

"  Tis  is  good  is  gnib  any  day  I "  said  one  of  the  touts, 
•'  Aye,  is  it, "  assented  tlie  other. 
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'■  Begob,  we  ates  nothing  oany  what  we  drinks!'  ^_.  , 
the  first  tout,  emacking  his  lips  and  gently  blowmg 
aside  the  froih. 

"  Be  godden,  I  could  do  with  a  piece  o'  supper,  boys," 
said  O'Kylan.     "  But  where's  the  use  o'  complaiiiin'  ? " 

"Ah,  wan  o'  thim  Luxters  up  the  road'Il  give  y  is 
much  bread  and  butter  as'll  do ! "  said  the  tout.  Then 
he  added :  "  Here's  fortune,  mister ! "  raising  his  glass 
and  clinking  it  against  O'Rylan's  and  i^ainst  nis  feDow- 
tout's,  before  tasting  its  contents. 

"  Chin-chin !"  said  O'Rylan. 

The  owner  of  the  public-house  stood  inside  the  countat 
in  his  white  shirt  sleeves,  the  cuffs  of  which  were  doubled 
back,  laying  bare  his  hirsute  wrisls.  He  was  a  clean- 
shaven man,  under  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  defiant 
expression  of  countenance  and  very  close-cropped  fiur 
hair.     A  glass-cloth  lay  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Aw,  look  at  here,"  be  was  saying  to  a  select  knot  of 
rather  well-dressed  men,  as  he  leaned  on  the  tea  canister 
that  was  kept  on  the  counter  for  show,  but  was  never  used, 
"  Aw,  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,  look  at  here,  it's  a — it's  a — it's 
a — ay  I  might  say  a  hunderd  to  wan  chance  if  this  Par- 
liament'll  do  anything  t'imeelerulate  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  aw,  that  is,  of  course,  barring  a " 

At  this  stage  a  beggar-woman,  almost  naked,  and  with 
three  yoimg  children  clinging  about  her,  appe&ied  at 
the  threshold. 

"  Gerraway,  gerraway.  missus,  don't  be  blocking  in 
the  primisses,"  cried  the  publican ;  "  don't  be  interwria 
with  business." 

"  Wan  copper,  yer  bonner,  to  buy  a  bit  o'  bread  fw 
the  chil ' 

"  Gerrawaw ! "  roared  the  publican,  amidst  the  ap- 
proving nods  of  his  auditors,  who  were  engi^ed  in  the 
serious  business  of  sipping  their  whisky,  or  gulping 
down  their  porter — a  business  not  to  be  iiilerrupt«d 
by  such  frivolity  as  the  plaint  of  a  ra^ed  woman  and 
her  urchins, 

A  young  man,  somewhat  under  thirty,  with  curly  (tit 
hair  clustering  over  a  flushed  brow,  came  forward  froiD 
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tho  rocessea  of  the  shop,  and  said :  "  Would  you  like  a  bit 
o'  meat,  ma'am,  a  bit  o'  fresh  meat  ? " 

•  Av,  would  I,  ycr  booner,  sure  y'  have  a  kind  face ! " 
sftid  toe  beggar-woman. 

"  Hold  yer  apron,  ma'am,  here  y"  are,"  cried  the  young 
man,  liurung  eomothing  wrapped  in  brown  paper  into 
liie  woman's  apron. 

The  publican  and  the  tipplers  looked  on  with  curio- 
sity. The  woman  unfolilijd  the  paper,  but  when  she  saw 
its  contents  she  screamed  aloud  and  took  several  pacen 
back  to  the  door,  her  face  wearing  a  horrified  look. 
A  thud  was  heard,  and  something  blood-Btained  and 
heavy  full  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  human  hand  and 
forearm,' 

llie  young  man  shrieked  with  lau<;hti:r.  The  publican 
oriod  :  "  Aw,  Mr.  MuUeady,  ycz  modtcal  .students  will  bo 
the  death  o'  met" 

The  tipplen*  laughed  also,  but  not  heartily,  and  those 
near  it  turned  their  backs  on  the  hand.  The  young 
man  addressed  as  MuUeady  belonged  to  the  species 
[mpularly  known  as  "  chronic  medical  students,"  and  he 
laaghed  loudly  as  ho  picked  up  the  hand,  covered  it 
with  the  papor,  and  placed  it  imuor  the  seat  on  which  he 
had  boon  sitting. 

Tho  woman  grow  vituperative. 

"  I'll  givo  y'  a  tanner  if  you'll  throw  it  into  tho  river 
I  for  toe,  ma'am."  said  MuUeady.    "  I  got  it  at  th'  'ospital 
"V  I'm  done  with  it  I" 

X)ut  y*  scamp,  of  a  mane,  low, — "  began  the 
But   the   publican   lightly  vaulted  over   the 
r  and  olutohod  her  by  ihn  shouldur. 
_.  D  »  pD-lisa."  cried  the  publican  vohomontly. 

Almost  mstantly  a  portly  policoman  bntered  the  house 
and  ohued  the  shivuriug  croatunui  into  tho  rundway. 

"Eveoin',  oonstahte,"  said  tho  publican,  his  face  beam- 
'   \sag,  into  a  grin. 

I      "  Fin« evening.  Mr,  UuUk,"  replied  the  immense polioe- 

r  maa.  backing  otf  the  Uoensed  preini-ies.  like  one  of  the 

brtwor's  groat  shire  horwH,  fcehng  that  he  had  dotw  his 

duty. 
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"  Fine   body   o'   mio,   thim   Metropolitans," 
drinker. 

"Aye,  an'  thoir  demands  should  be  consaded  too," 
said  Mr.  Quisk,  in  allusion  to  the  then  much-discussed 
police  strike. 

"See  here,  they're  a  credit,  begob.  to  Ireland!"  said 
another  drinker.  "  I  was  over  there  in  London,  I  was, 
an'  I,  an'  I,  yerrah,  wan  of  our  bobbies  'ud  make  three 
o'  thim  Loudon  peelers.  I  was  never  so  proud  1"  On 
the  strength  of  which  he  finished  off  a  bottle  of  stout, 
twopence  to  the  shrine  of  the  millionaire. 

"Veiy  true  for  you,  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Quisk.  with 
a  gravity  of  countenance  befitting  so  important  a 
subiect. 

"I  heard  from  a  friend  in  the  country  to-day,"  went  ou 
the  publican,  "  aw,  from  a  friend  in  Gidlowglasa,  aw  that 
is,  ay  if  I  said  it  I  wouldn't  be  far  out  ailher,  it's  the 
premmeer  town  of  what  they  call  th'  Unrivalled  County, 
although  it's  me  own  native  town,  bred,  bom  an' 
reared " 

At  the  mention  of  Gallowglasa  O'Rylan  wa.s  startled 
and  listened  attentively  to  what  the  publican  was  saying. 

"The  onrivalled  county!"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
drinkers. 

'■  Ay,  th'  Unrivalled,  so  'tis  called  ever  an'  always, 
oftener  than  be  its  own  proper  name,  that  is  the  county 
o'  Gas3,  famous  far  an"  wide  for  what  they  call  the  beauty 
of  its  women,  ladies,  young  girls,  you  know,  an*  the 
stringth  an'  injurance  of  its  men," 

"  I  always  thought  me  own  county  o'  Sweet  Kildare 
was  first—"  began  a  half-inebriated  tippler, 

"  Or  the  Banner  County,  that's  Clare,  that  me 
husband " 

"  Or  the  Premier  County,  that's  Tipperary ' 

"  Or  the  Royal  County  of  Maythe " 

"  Nonsense,  men,  Dublin  holds  the  belt ;  Dublin  carries 
off  the  palm,"  cried  the  medical  student.  "  I  appeal  to 
Mr.  Canty!" 

"  Hear,  hear  1 "  shouted  the  vast  majority  of  the  tip- 
plers ;  and,  in  a  brief  silence  which  eiiauea,  the  young 
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sang  the  foUowing  doggerel,  which  was  chorussed 
ftll  in  the  shop : 

"  Tipp'rary  breeds  a  hardy  lot, 

'Kght-fisted  with  their  mooey ; 
From  Suir  to  Shannon  slirewd  and  Lot, 

Tbey  smile  as  swoet  aa  honey  t 
GiSAH  heifera  Meath,  Boicommon  ewes 

Will  give  yon  all  in  plenty ; 
From  Cork  fine  girls  you  may  choose. 

Fat,  fair,  and  under  tventy  1 
But  the  Dublin  ^irl  that's  bom  an'  bred, 
Above  all  Ireland  holds  her  head, 

Stiff  upper  lip's  her  beauty. 
No  holy  poke,  she  bkes  a  joke, 
She  shies  at  uayther  drink  nor  amuke. 

An'  at  cards  she  knows  her  duty. 
Each  afternoon  in  Grafton  Street, 

She's  gorgeous  in  her  raiment ; 
Puts  on  her  bit  at  Leopardstown, 

And  sweetly  takes  her  payment  t 
Here's  Granua  Aile,  hoys  !     Drink  her  down  J 

Quick  and  to  all  her  troublin' ! 
Uay  beauty,  wit,  an'  wisdom  crowu 

Her  ParUameut  in  Dublin ! 

"  If  Down  an'  Derry  men  are  shrewd, 

Tis  Sweet  Kiltlare  for  courting  I 
If  Antrim  beats  the  North  for  sense, 

East  Cork's  the  place  for  sporting  I 
A  Connanght  man  is  Lke  u  haro 

Bo  sly,  so  fond  of  dodging ! 
The  Wexford  man  is  slow  and  sure. 

Each  pound  in  bank  he's  lodging ! 
But  the  Dublin  boy  that's  born  an'  bred. 
Above  'em  all  high  holds  his  heud, 

For  swagger,  sport,  an'  cunning  ! 
He's  neither  North,  South,  East,  nor  West, 
Bnt  a  blend  of  all  that  each  hulds  best, 

An'  the  tips  he  gets  are  stunning. 
To  Fairyhouse  each  Eastertide 

With  Madge  or  Tess  or  Nancy, 
Six  on  each  outside  car,  hell  ride, 

An'  freely  back  his  fancy  I 
Uere's  Grsnua  Aile,  boys  !     Driuk  her  down  1 

Qniok  end  to  all  her  troublin' 1 
Mkv  beantr,  wit,  and  wisdom  crown 

Her  Parliament  in  Dublin  I  "* 
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"More  power,  Mr.  Mulleadv!"  "Well  ova, 
MuUeady !  '  "  Loug  life,  sir !  '  "  Your  health.  Mr. 
Mulleatly ! "  such  were  the  cries  as  the  chronio  medical 
studeDt  resumed  his  seat  and  took  a.  long  draught  of 
stout 

"  Sht !  Sh  !  Order ! "  cried  the  publican,  laughing. 
'■  Ye  see  ye  can't  be  all,  what  they  call  aw,  iiret !  Dear 
dirty  Dublin  must  get  the  palm.  They's,  aw,  what  th«y 
call  fine  sarcasm  in  that  song !" 

Which  sentiment  meeting  general  support,  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Quisk,  PX.G.,  went  on:  "They's  a  bloody  Till«a 
down  in  Gallowglasa  tumin'  widuz  an'  orpmns  our 
their  homes  every  day  o'  the  year,  aw.  what  they  call 
evictin',  in  the  country,  you  know  1  Aw,  blee  me,  aw, 
it's  a,  it's  a,  ay  if  I  said  a  hun — a  thou — a  milUon  to 
wan  chance,  but  he'll  bum  the  roofs  oyer  people's 
heads  or  kill  people  in  wreckin'  an'  pullin'  down  the 
cabins  over  'em." 

"  What's  hia  name  ?  I  think  he  was  denounced  in 
the  Hero's  Jowmal  in  a  layther ! "  said  a  tippler. 

"  Were  y"  paid  yer  winnin's  on  the  Leger  ? "  said  Mr. 
Quisk  smilingly  to  a  newcomer. 

"  I  thought  that  layther  too  mild,"  said  the  tippler. 
"  You're  a  better  politician  than  moself,  how  is  ever, ' 

Mr.  Quisk  smiled  at  the  flattering  admission. 

"  His  name  is  Culvert,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice ;  "  what 
they  call  a  land  agent  an'  man  o'  general  property,  an' 
a  black  thief  be  aU  accounts."  Then  to  the  newcomer, 
"  I  hadn't  a  ha'penny  on  the  Leger ! " 

Here  a  tall,  fat  man,  rather  under  middle  age,  very 
clean  shaven  as  to  his  lower  cheeks  and  chin,  but  very 
hirsute  as  to  his  upper  cheeks  and  upper  lip,  and  vanj 
much  oiled  as  to  his  hair,  and  very  shiny  as  to  hia  tafl 
silk  hat  and  satin  bow  tie,  entered  the  snop  carryiBg  a 
bundle  of  sealskin  jackets  on  bis  left  arm.  Diamonds 
glistened  in  his  sliirtfront  and  cuffs,  and  a  massive 
gold  chain  extended  across  his  vest  from  pocket  to 
pocket. 

"Evenin", Mr.  Threeballs,  evenin',  sir!"  exclaimed  the 
publican  deferentially,     "  We're  talkin'  o'  the  Leger." 
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PAWNBROKER   ANB    UNBERTAKER      lot 

"  Evenin'.  ha,  ha !  Fine  weather,  thank  Qod  !  Half  o' 
J.  J.  an'  S.,  Mr.  Quiak,  as  usual.  Will  you  join  ?  Yea ! 
Thanks,  very  nice  o'  you.  Anynowa  in  the  Corporation 
or  at  the  Guafjians?  Don't  delay.  Tims  flies,  death 
approaches,  ha,  ha ! "  said  Mr.  Threeballs,  who  at  once 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  tipplers. 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  take  a  wee  taste,"  said  Quisk. 
*■  Here.  Larry,  two  halves  special.  That's  a  valJible  lot 
you  have,  Mr.  Threeballs ! " 

The  pawnbroker  looked  contemplatively  at  the  heap 
of  furs  on  his  arm :  "  Aw,  it  is  that,"  he  said,  "  a  valliblo 
lot,  I  s'pose  if  I  said  two  hunderd  an'  fifty,  I  wouldn't  be 
far  out,  I'm  takin'  'em  home  for  safe  keepin' !  I  take 
a  pleasure  in  lending;.  Inquire  here  before  asking  else- 
where. Please  mention  to  friends.  I  must  be  off;  good 
orenin',  gentlemen ! "  And  bonding  low,  the  pawnbroker 
tossed  on  the  whisky  and  ran  out  of  the  shop. 

"  A  great  man  o'  business  that ! "  said  Councillor  Quisk. 

"  A  rare  man  ! "  echoed  one  of  the  drinkers.  ■■  He's 
doin'  k  grand  trade.     He  never  beta ! " 

"  He's  a  rale  prosperous,  tnterprisin"  man,  a  prince  an' 
a  gintleman  every  mch  of  him,"  said  another,  ■■  doin'  a 
fine  trade !  Of  a  Monday  mom  ye'd  be  hard  set  to  get 
Btaodin'  room  on  the  footway  forenenst  wan  of  hia 
pawnshops!" 

"Af  I  was  put  to  mo  opingun,"  said  Mr.  Quisk,  "I'd 
■*ftV  himself  an'  Alderman  Dinis  Hearsely,  th'  onder- 
taker,  are  the  wealthiest  min  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
never  yet  wanted  change  of  a  fiver  or  a  tenner,  but 
Threeballs  had  it.  "Tis  seldom  I'm  athout  it  meself,  but 
for  aU." 

"  You're  well  in  the  runnin'  with  'era  yerself.  Coun- 
cillor, don't  I  know  it  ? "  exclaimed  an  elderly  man  with  o. 
flabby,  wrinkled,  dirt-aoaked  face,  with  uncombed  beard 
anil  bloodshot  oyea.  with  trembling  hands,  arrayed  like 
a  broken-down  professional  man,  with  a  soiled  linen 
collar  and  tie,  wearing  a  heavy  brass  watch  chain  over 
ft  greasy  waistcoat,  a  foxy  tall  hat,  and  a  full-length. 
~  luare-cut.  double-breasted  frock-coat,  in  the  tail  pockets 

which  he  carried  some  cabinet-maker's  tools. 
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tSlriking  the  counter  vith  his  fist,  this  promiscuoi 
auired  petsont^e  exclaimed :  "This  daiim  govennintll 
do    nauthin'    for   ye,    nauthin' !     Land    Bills,    pshaw : 
Pish-abaw ! " 

"  True,  true,  Mr.  Canty,  true  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Quisk 
gravely. 

"  Clear  the  Culverts  our  th'  country,  an'  thon  I'll 
talk  to  ye ! '"  went  on  Mr.  Canty.  "  'Tis  on  account  o"  (he 
likes  o'  Culvert  the  country  is  teoratn'  with  soajers  an' 
peelers,  peelers  and  sodgers." 

"  Soljers  an'  peelers,  an'  every  other  loafer  of  um,  as 
I  may  say,  has  the  gutset  our' the  country  1 "  cried  Mr, 
Quisk. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  a  sharp-visaged  man  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  attentively  Ustening  to  the 
conyeraation,  in  which  he  had  not  yet  Joined,  "Geolle- 
moo,  I  rise  to  order ! "  He  spoke  with  the  nasal  twai^ 
peculiar  to  Americans,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  aU 
the  others  ceased  speaking,  lie  did  not  raise  his  Toico 
to  a  high  key,  but,  nevertheless,  he  compelled  atteotion. 

"  Gentlemen,"  continued  this  individual,  "  let  ua  havB 
no  secret  societies !  As  the  Archbishop  says,  anything 
onder  Heaven  or  above  Holl  but  secret  societies ! " 

Mr.  Quisk  rolled  his  eyes  upwards  at  these  words  and 
then  coughed  loudly  and  expectorated,  as  if  recalling 
himself  to  the  surrounding  world. 

O'Rylan  was  strangely  agitated  at  what  appeared  lo 
the  majority  of  those  present  to  be  a  casual  conver- 
sation on  a  topic  gleaned  from  the  dwly  papers.  The 
mention  of  G-allowglass,  and  still  more  so  oi  tha  land 
agent's  name,  had  caused  hi"i  to  tremble. 

He  felt  called  upon  to  act,  and,  walking  across  to  the 
counter,  he  said,  with  that  duplicity  which  comes  by 
nature  to  many  Irishmen  of  his  breeding :  "  Can  any  of 
yez  mon  tell  me  how  far  is  it  to  Doimycarney  from  here  ? " 

"  Aw,  about  five  mile,  I  s'pose  I "  replied  Mr.  Quisk, 
turning  his  back  upon  him.  "  You'll  have  to  cross  the 
city  skyow-ways,  what  they  call,  aw,  diagonally.  Donny- 
carnoy  is  north-east,  an'  where  y'are  presently  is  south- 
west or  west  of  Dublin,  aw,  of  the  city." 
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"  Well,  that's  all  right ! "  said  O'Rylan.  "  I'm  going 
iboro  all  the  same,  as  soon  as  I  have  another  pint  an' 
m»ke  a  call  up  tho  road  there.  But  I'd  walk  sixty 
mile,  ftye,  or  six  himdurd  mile,  to  serve  otild  Irelana, 
10  I  would.  I  hope  I'll  live  tu  see  her  free.  That's  my 
prayer,  gentlumen.     God  save  Ireland  1 " 

"  Hear,  hear  i "  *■  Bravo  ! "  "  Have  a  lap ) "  and  many 
other  expressions  of  applause  greeted  the  sentiment 
uttered  hy  O'Rylan,  who  accepted  a  drink  from  the  flabhy- 
Eaced  man,  ana  soon  afterwards  loft  the  shop,  directing 
hia  steps  not  oorth-eost  to  Donnycarney,  hut  south- 
VQBt  towards  the  Naas  Road,  along  which  he  walked 
and  disappeared  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

'  "T';.  '■       ■    ■■    "    nriT,  bu  cMeA  Wtentltm  to  two 

MMttr:  interTcutioti  of  the  aDtboritJM, 

One  !■   '  'I  '-.  glren  to  iiraiikn  and  joke*, 

lbro«"  :i<  some  pnbllo    plkC*  [Xirtlolia 

of  llr-.i  !  '<    r;ir   llilMCatlllK    ptUpOMS.      TU* 

e'  HIIt  form  of  whiii  ■-r,nir  nf  ih..-.'  ynuriK  uicu  oonsTdcr  fun  Ought  to 
•Unped  out  ttemlj.  If  oiw  mwiical  •luiUnl  ilui«clad  wm  bronght 
ap  and  paolabod  nTnmly.  uiil  banned  troni  hia  profetMlon  u  ft  ooiii«- 
4une«,  aa  mora  Iroubl*  00  tbU  more  wuulil  bo  giveu  tu  lira  polio*  or 
taftv  to  tba  public.  Wo  uli  the  AlteotioQ  of  tbo  antburlLln  to  tlUa 
TOT  vrate  aninuice.  >n<l  orge  thum  lo  mak»  m  Giampln  of  tbe  drat 
cMlnqiiBDt  tu  wbom  tbe  uSctuio  U  brought  home.  Tbnre  ue  MT«ml 
wroeoK  kooirn  to  vaaa  of  Ih*  boip)t«]>.  anil  it  wuokl  Im  bnmauti  and 
nam]  Ui  Into  tbent  watoboil  and  caught  tu  tbe  act  reganliDg  whlofa 
euMoUInt  U  iiutde. "— /ruA  litily  Imttptndcnt.  June  II.  tlt9(>. 
*  Xaun^nou*  ilreet  ballad. 

■  Hia  wordi -■  out  at"  oatning  before  a  word  btglnolng  itltbaciMi- 
MMU  an  alinoat  alwaj*  prouoaoced  "  onr." 


CHAPTER  IX 

'■  Then,  Oro,  como  with  mc,  come  witli  me,  c 
Oni.  come  with  mo  t     Brown  f;U\,  sweet  I  " 
—Sm  Sahusi.  Fi 

Thk  sceae  of  action  now  shifts  to  John  O'Dowla's  levi 
well-feucod  farm  at  Garekilii,  which  was  considered  the 
best  take  in  the  baronj'  of  Ivillafastare,  a  holding  three 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  possessing  prime  soil  and  a 
good  water  supply,  and  situate  within  three  miles  of  t' 
Gallowglass  fiurs  and  markets. 

A  week  or  ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  eviction  d 
Mrs.  Pinkerry  and  the  slaying  of  Mr.  Culvert's  horSe. 
No  prosecutions  had  ensued,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  were  imbued  with  fresh  couhdence  for  the 
approaching  contest  with  the  "hydra  of  landlordism." 
Outsiders  were  actually  beginning  to  hope  that  Callow- 
glass  was  about  to  settle  down  once  again  into  its 
wonted  quietude,  but  those  who  saw  beneath  the  sur- 
face did  not  share  that  sanguine  view. 

It  was  a  crisp,  dry,  bracmg  autumn  day,  and  Hugh 
O'DowIa,  mourned  on  Rose,  his  handsome,  jet-black, 
four-year-old  mare,  remarkable  for  her  white  hind  fet^ 
lock  and  a  large  white  star  on  her  forehead,  rode  into 
the  yard  at  Gareluln  about  noon.  Stopping  before  the 
stable  door,  he  threw  his  right  leg  over  the  mare's  neck 
and  paused  contemplatively  for  a  moment  before  suffer- 
ing himself  to  glide  over  the  glossy  saddle  to  the  earth ; 
but  before  he  touched  ground,  and  while  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion of  impotence  on  the  mare's  side, a  tall  girl  ehded  from 
behind  a  chestnut  tree  which  grew  in  front  of  the  stable. 

The  apparition  was  so  sudden  that  the  marosuorted  and 
galloped  off  towards  the  cow-housea,  where  Donoghue 
Spilltan  held  up  his    hands  to  stop  her,  shouting. 
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iWhee !  Whoa !  Back  !  Sh !  Pr-r-r-ruh  ! "  and  many 
iher  tnteijections,  which  only  served  to  alarm  Rose, 
iftusing  her  lo  tread  on  her  reins  and  break  them,  and 
ally  to  scamper  out  through  an  open  gate  into  the 
House  Field,  where  she  pranced  away,  and  kicked 
W  heels  up  in  delight  at  her  unexpected  en&an- 
ihiseiueni. 

Hugh  O'Dowla  found  himself  firmly  gripped  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  into  the  stable. 
"  Let  rae  go,  Moll  Carew ! "  he  said. 
"  No,  Masthur  Hugh,  I  woan  not,"  said  the  girl,  who 
had  the  physique  of  a  young  giantess.  They  wrestled, 
but  she  deftly  stretched  him  on  his  back  in  the  barley 
^traw  in  one  of  the  Gtalls.  There  she  kept  him  firmly 
bwu,  pinning  hia  arms  against  the  ground  and  laughing 
bto  his  face — her  teeth  white  as  a  young  dog's,  her  Ups 
1  and  thick,  her  akin  brown  from  sun,  wind.  rain,  and 
iquent  washing,  her  blue-black  hair  loose  and  falling 
I  the  ground,  her  clothes  covering  her  merely,  and 
bcap«bk  of  being  described  in  detail. 
■  Hary  or  Molly  Carew,  the  Colleen  Moor,  or  Big  Girl, 
was  only  seventeen  years  old;  but,  being  "of  a  largo 
Prudestun'  breed,"  as  Mrs.  Amill  said,  she  was  several 
inches  taller  and  broader,  and  several  stones  heavier, 
than  the  Garekilu  native  of  her  own  age  and  sex, 

"  How  comes  that  Molly  to  be  so  gross  I "  said  Mrs, 
Spilltaa.  "The  Carews  ates  as  little  mate  ia  ourself, 
for  though  the  father  is  a  Prodestun",  they're  poor, 
thoogh  not  is  poor  is  meself,  so  far  is  a  body  kin 
eiarb;'  but  the  mother  is  wan  of  us,  may  be  that's  the 
raison." 

■'  If  they  hasn't  the  mate  now,"  retorted  Mrs.  ArnilJ, 
"  thim  the  father  springs  &om  had,  you  may  be  sure ;  else 
vhera  did  the  childorr  get  the  bones  they  has  ?  An' 
wbey'^  your  stiises  gone  ?  Haven't  they  is  much  sheep's 
milk  is  they  like  to  drink,  from  the  ewes  that  yeans 
airly  in  the  year,  whin  their  lambs  is  sold  fat  for  th' 
^JjHter  Market  ? " 

^EAb  a  matter  of  fact   WilUam  Carow's  parents  were 
^■arry  Presbyterians,    His  father  had  settled  in  Kildare. 
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in  ihe  position  of  steward  to  a  gentleman  of  property. 
At  that  time  Presbyterian  cliurches  were  few  and  far 
between,  outside  the  borders  of  Ulster,  and  Williftm 
Carew,  though  he  was  reared  a  Christian,  neyer  became 
a  member  of  any  particular  church. 

His  parents  died  when  he  was  still  in  his  teens,  and. 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  father's  employer,  he 
had  oome  to  Oallowglass  to  fill  the  post  of  uiuier- 
^amekeeper,  in  the  halcyon  daya  when  tlie  Uonourabia 
Mr,  De  Kacques  reigned  over  the  barony  of  EalU&s- 
tare.  Willtam  Carew  took  a  fancy  to  the  dauehtar  of 
a  small  farmer  near  Gallowolasa.  She  was  a  Romm 
Catholic,  and  he,  being  utterly  indiEFerent  on  the  quet- 
tion  of  religion,  joined  with  her  in  aignine  a  pre-naptill 
contract,  drawn  up  by  the  priests,  in  which  Carew  bound 
himself,  first,  to  nave  all  his  children  baptized  in  Um 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  brought  up  in  that  idi- 
gion ;  and  second,  not  to  interfere  with  tis  wife's  rdi- 

fious  beliefs  and  practices.  Mrs.  Carew.  moreorat, 
ound  herself  to  use  every  means  in  her  power  to  ck^ 
vert  her  husband  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion ;  for, 
indifferent  as  he  was,  he  had  refused  to  become  a  RomftD 
Catholic,  though  strongly  urged  to  do  so.' 

The  nearest  Presbyterian  church  was  sitiiati>d  twent; 
miles  away,  and  for  twenty  ycarsj William  Carew  did  nut 
go  to  "  church,  mass  or  meeting,"  But,  within  the  1»M 
year,  a  small  meeting-house  bad  been  erected  in  Gallow- 
glass,  in  which  worship  was  conducted  on  Sabbath  dan 
by  a  Presbyterian  missionary  clergrman;  and  to  tH 
astonishment  of  everyone,  himaeU  included,  Cumr 
attended  the  services.  During  the  twenty  years  of  hit 
married  life,  he  never  had  haa  a  aingle  reugious  dispnU 
with  hifl  wife,  who  was  an  exceedingly  superstitioui 
woman.  He  allowed  her  to  bring  up  all  their  childion 
under  the  direction  of  the  priests;  nor  did  ho,  tantA 
the  building  of  the  little  meeting-house,  endeavour  b 
any  way  to  induce  his  children  to  accompany  him  f) 
the  services. 

William  Carew.  then,  might  be  said  to  be  a  Kildate 
man,  having  been  born  in  "the  land  of  short  grass", 
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nt  Gallowglass  know  nothiog  of  Eildara,  tvnd  held  it 
I  an  axiom  that  all  Ireland,  north  of  itself,  was  barren 
jitaiDous.  Therefore,  William  Carew  was  called 
Et  mountaineer  "  by  Mrs.  ArniU,  and  Mrs.  Spilltan,  and 
~11  tbo  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Uu^h  O'Bowla  was  at  length  allowed  to  sit  up,  but 
whiluQe  gatliorcd  breath  as  he  pick&d  the  straws  off 
*  '  I  clothes  and  hair,  Molly   Carew   remained   on  her 

ees  beside  him,  her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 
i  '■  WiUiam'll  never  con'  mo  again,"  said  Molly,  gasping 
'  r  breath. 

"  Has  your  father  beaten  you,  then  ? " 

"I'm  black  an'  blue  all  over.     See!    An"  all  because 
ived  bore  t^Ukiu'  in  the  yard  liuit  night." 
Hid  he  know  where  you  were,  then  ? "  asked  Hugh. 

"No.  I  said  I  was  kep'  in  Mahemacrow,  waitiu'  for 
tbe  messaee  the  mawth  '  sent  me  for,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice;  adding  in  a  whisper,  "But  he  must  have  sus- 
peot«d,  for  ho  flammed  me  in  a  fearful  fashion.  I  oan't 
go  home  to-nigbt.  That'll  pay  hiiu  off;  'tia  th'  oaay 
vrav  I  knows." 

Holly  Carew  inherited  much  of  tbe  independence  of 
spirit  of  her  father's  ancestors,  but  she  had  boon  badly 
roared  by  her  superstitious  mother.  Following  an  objec- 
tionable custom  prevalent  amongst  the  Iowlt  classes  in 
masv  parts  of  Ireland,  Mrs.  Carew  had  instructed  hor 
ohilonm  to  call  Ibeir  father  bv  bis  Christian  name,  and 
thorotr?  did  much  to  subvert  tlie  discipline  of  tbo  homie- 
bokL 

"  t  aappose  I  may  stand  up  now  i "  said  Hugh  O'Dowla. 

"Wait  a  bit,  maw  shay  dbu  hulk!"  Molly  replied 
wiokodlr.  "I'm  guia'to  stay  out  all  night  in  the  UmO' 
kiln  in  Brady's  m>od.  I  have  a  bod  made  of  ferns  and 
oat  ntshoa.    What  d'ye  think  o'  that  ? " 

"  Thtj  uy  that  place  is  haunted,"  siud  Hugh. 

"I  twore  I'd  atay  out  to-night,  an'  out  I'll  stay. 
Look  I"  alio  exclaimed,  baring  an  arm  and  displaying 
— rarsi  black  marka  00  the  flesb.    "  I  could  show  you 

DFB  too."  and  she  pointed  bo  othw  parts  of  her  body. 

Tbey  were  now  stutding  00  the  paved  paesage  lu  the 
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centre  of  the  stable  between  the  stalls.  Saddei 
loud  clalleriug  of  hoofs  was  heard,  followed  by  the 
orash  of  a  horse  jumping;  and  then  Rose  appeared  U 
the  stable  door,  nostrils  blowing,  sides  heaving,  reins 
broken,  stirrups  flung  over  her  loins.  She  looked  in, 
gave  a  loud  neigh,  entered,  and  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, took  her  place  in  her  own  stuU. 

"Fly!"  said  Hugh,  "Theyil  be  coming  in  afUt 
Rose ! " 

•'  Who  ?"  exclaimed  the  girl. 

Hugh  O'Dowla  went  to  the  stable  door  and  looked 
out.  "  Here's  my  father  ! "  he  said,  "  and  I  declan 
to  God,  your  father  is  with  him  with  a  whip  in  his 
hand ! " 

Molly  Carew  seemed  at  bay.  She  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  her  full  breast  heaved  and  her  noatriU 
quivered;  but  her  Ups  were  firmly  closed,  and  she  cast 
Her  hazel  eyes  round  the  stable  m  a  piercing  scrutiojr. 
"  I'll  hide  here,"  she  whispered,  and  sprang  into  tOB 
darkest  stall  and  crept  under  the  manger,  sheltarilig 
behind  the  wooden  support  in  which  was  fixed  the  riny 
through  which  the  halter  chain  ran  and  was  made  fast 
to  a  movable  wooden  block. 

"  Pup-pup,  pup-pup,  poo ! "  said  John  O'Dowla,  stick 
uplifted,  coming  into  the  stable  followed  by  Willitm 
Carew.  The  erring  maro,  shivering  with  oxcilemeal, 
shrank  at  sight  of  the  stick ;  and  John  O'Dowla,  wlia 
had  no  sympathy  with  pleasure  horses,  struck  Rose  ffll 
the  hip-bone,  causing  her  to  roar  with  pun.  His  aon 
Hugh  ground  his  teeth,  endeavouring  to  suppress  his 
rage,  and  felt  the  blow  almost  as  keenly  as  if  he  had 
received  it  himself.  William  Carew  blushed  in  con- 
fusion at  John  O'Dowla's  violence, 

"  Don't  kill  the  mare ! "  said  Hugh  quietly. 

"  She'll  go  to  the  plough  to-morrow,  amoshla ! "  said 
John  O'Dowla  hotly. 

"  Did  you  mako  that  fine  whip  yourself,  William  I" 
asked  Hugh,  taking  Carew's  heavy  ash  crop  and  shij' 
skin  whip  in  his  nand,  being  anxious  to  chi 
conversation. 
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med  it  mescif,"  said  William  Carew,  who  now 
ipied  the  post  of  herd  or  caretaker  on  an  out-farm, 
rnging  to  the  Earl  of  Gallowglass,  which  was  situated 
ile  or  two  from  Garekjln.  He  was  reputed  one  of 
gentlest  of  men,  and  was  a  favourite  with  farmers 
workmen,  always  ready  to  help  and  Dever  willing  to 
I  payment ;  a  largely-built  man  with  a  slight  stoop, 
and  a  slow  deliberate  walk,  as  if  he  were  wading  though 
chickens  just  out  of  the  shelL  "  I  got  the  plant  for  the 
crop  this  time  two  year,  in  Brady's  Wood,  'twas  a  nate 
sapling.  'Tis  well  saiaoned  now.  An'  the  hide,"  he 
weat  on,  as  if  centuries  were  at  his  disposal,  "  I  med  it 
of  fongs  cut  our  the  skin  of  a  hogget  that  died  o'  the 
scour,  an'  I  tanned  it  meself." 

"Tis  a  good  whip!"  said  Hugh,  handing  it  back  to 
him,  •'  and  it  seems  quite  new." 
"  I  aerer  brought  it  out  before,"  said  Carew, 
"  What  did  you  bring  it  out  for  to-day  then  ? "  asked 
;h  with  innocent  eagerness. 

'or  the  lassie,"  replied  William  Carew.  "She's  out 
^ce  raomin'  without  a  bit  to  ate,  an'  the  wife's  onaisy. 
r  bet  her,  an'  she  med  ofE !  I  did  it  to  try  an'  save  her 
from  worse.     She's  geltin'  into  bad  habits." 

"  Surely  to  goodness,  you  won't  strike  her  with  that  1 " 
exclaimed  Hugh  in  consternation. 

John  O'Dowla,  who  had  been  listening  attentively  to 
Carew's  words,  said  :  "  Surely  he  will  though !  Why 
wouldn't  he  ?  Begor,  if  we  don't  bate  'em,  William, 
they'll  bate  ourselves !  Pup,  pup,  pup,  pup !  Give  it  to 
her,  back,  belly  an'  sides,  when  you  catch  her!"  He 
directed  a  stroke  at  Rose,  as  he  s^ke,  and  the  irritated 
luaro  in  Belf-defence  threw  a  sidelong  kick  at  him, 
which,  if  he  had  received  it,  would  have  killed  or 
maimed  him. 

'Look  at  that  for  you!"  be  exclaimed,  turning  to 
Carew  for  sympathy.  "  Give  me  that  whip  a  minute, 
William  !    Ill  teach  her  a  lesson." 

But  Carew,  who  could  not  strike  anything  without 
great  provocation,  walked  out  of  the  stable,  pretending 
not  to  have  heard  the  request. 
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"  To  the  plough  you'll  go,  me  doxy ;  plenty  o"  thenA>4 
earth  an'  little  o'  the  mimger  you'll  get,  me  damsel,"  said 
O'Dowla,  following  Carew,  who  cracked  his  long  white 
whip  as  skilfully  &s  a  circus  ringmaster,  when  he  gol 
into  the  open  yard. 

The  labourers  were  breaking  off,  for  it  was  now  dinner 
hour.  Bill  Arnill,  astride  on  Blossom's  backhand,  was 
giving  her  and  Dandy  their  midday  drink  at  a  large 
boiler  of  rain  water  under  the  dairy  spout.  Ned  0"Larey, 
the  second  ploughman,  was  similarly  engaged  with  Kate 
and  Lassy  at  the  trough  near  the  windlass  pump  in  Uie 
centre  of  the  yard.  Boosaog,'  the  thatchor,  Walsh,  the 
cowman,  and  Donoghue  Spilltan  were  lazily  wallusg^ 
over  the  great  dungheap  from  the  cowhouses. 

"  Did  imy  of  yez  mm  see  me  lassie  ? "  said  Carew. 
"  She's  away  sin  mornin'.  I  hot  her  for  bein"  too  late 
of  a  mess^e  last  night  in  Mahemacrow,  and  she  weot 
off  this  mornin'  before  breakfast.  The  wife  told  me  to 
bate  her,  and  I  gev  her  a  few  wolts  o'  me  strap."  He 
raised  his  waistcoat  and  showed  them  the  leather  belt 
round  his  waist,  which  supported  his  trousers.  "  She's 
gone  away,  an'  I'm  wontin'  to  scare  her  homo,  but  PII 
not  hit  her  again  the  day,"  he  added  shamefacedly. 

Hugh  trembled,  for  he  knew  that  Donoghue  Sfnlltsn 
had  seen  Molly  when  the  mare  took  fright. 

But  with  an  Irishman's  quickness  at  taking  his  CM, 
Donoghue  said :  "  Divil  a  wan  o'  me,|but  I  dunno  whia  I 
see  the  Colleen  Moor  last.  I'd  hardly  know  her  av  I 
see  her  I " 

"She's  growin'  greatly,"  said  Wakh.  "But  »v  she 
sees  that  whip  wid  ye  she'll  never  go  home  agin,  an'  you 
may  fwislle  '  Tatter  Jack  Walsh  "  for  your  daughter  I " 

"  I  didn't  exarb  her  anywhere ! "  said  Arnill.  "  In  i 
case  I  does,  I'll  send  her  nome  at  wanst  in  a  purshoot 
Girls  of  her  age  has  a  dale  o'  kimmeens*  about  'em." 

"  Wouldn't  ye  publish  her  be  Din  from  Ireland  at  the 
Qallowglass  cnapel  gates  o'  Sunday  before  tho  eong- 
erra-gation  ? "  said  O'Larey. 

"  An'  at  the  meetin'  that  Fireframe,  the  great 
alligatay-thur^  '11  be  howldin'  in  the  Castle  Fi^  o' 
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Cftherconlish  the  aame  day  ? "  s&id  Amill,  reining  back 
liis  horses,  and  heading  for  the  stable.  "  'Twould  be  a 
nockillashun  *  to  yer  mind  af  ye  didn't  find  her  insol£" 

■■  How  is  yer  master  these  times,  William  ? "  said 
John  O'Dowia  gravely. 

"  I'm  expectin'  a  call  from  his  honour  to-day."  replied 
Carew.  "  He  drives  round  th'  estate  wanee  a  month  an' 
ginerally  gives  meself  a  call  to  see  how  the  stock  is  wid 
me.  He  always  dines  with  Colonel  Shortfield  on  the 
day  of  his  rounds,  an'  they  stays  talkin'  till  mom  about 
estate  business.  I  never  sarved  a  daaenter  man  nor  Mr. 
Culvert ! " 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  in  his  shoes  at  the  present 
moment,"  said  John  O'Dowia. 

"  They  says  he's  thinkin'  o'  lavin'  an'  I  hope  it  ain't 
true  I "  said  Carew. 
'         '•  Aimill  and  O'Larey,  let  ye  go  for  ih'  engine  an' 

IniEushine  to  Murphy's  after  dinner ! "  screamed  John 
P^Dowla.  issuing  his  borrowing  order  grandiloquently, 
pAn'  let  Donoghue  spraddle  himself  on  the  dunekey, 
Bid  eo  calliu'  for  holp  to  Quisk's,  O'Rourke's,  Kuu- 
lebya.  O'Growney's,  and  Scarlant's,  an'  all  the  other 
bi^bbours  aii  usual.  We'll  be  thresbin'  to-morrow." 
p  Blossom,  the  great  and  good  iron-grey  mare,  whose 
!€^  were  like  tree  trunks  and  whose  hoofs  struck  the 
earth  like  steam  hammers,  tramped  into  her  own  stall, 
where  MoUy  Carew  lay  hiding.  The  rack  and  manger 
were  wide  enough  to  save  the  girl  from  tho  mare's 
iron  hoofs,  but  when  Amill  came  into  the  stall  to  take 
off  the  winkers  and  hang  it  on  tho  hames,  and  while  he 
was  putting  on  Blossom's  haltor,  Molly  held  her  breath 
in  terror.  But  the  next  moment  all  danger  of  discovery 
was  over,  and  she  was  shut  up  with  the  hungry  horses, 
chewing,  snorting,  stamping,  and  tossing  back  their 
cotlars,  while  the  blocks  and  chains  kept  running 
through  the  rings,  and  the  traces  clinked  under  theu 
bellies  as  they  swung  from  the  backhands. 

When  a  brief  interval  had  elapsed  and  all  were  at 
dinner,  a  shuttered  window,  through  which  hay  was 
pitched  from  the  high  level  of  the  haggard,  was  opened 
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by  a  man  who  entered  and  climbed  down  tbe  huneB- 
press.     It  was  Hugh. 

"  Come  out  this  way  1 "  he  said.  "  Blossom  won't  hurt 
you." 

Ah  the  girl  crept  out  by  the  great  mare's  side  in 
safety,  hor  ragged  dress  caught  in  a  nail,  but  she  toM 
the  piece  off,  saying  laughingly :  "  A  cont "  off  a  cot 
loaf  oan't  be  missed.     Wan  tear  more  oan't  matter," 

"  Up  with  you,  here,"  excUimod  Hugh.  "  Your  iaHuBt 
is  lighting  his  pipe  at  Larey's.  Be  off  while  you  bavs 
time ! "    He  climbed  as  ho  spoke ;  and  turned  round  W 

five  her  a  helping  hand,  but  she  was  already  beside 
im,  clinging  to  the  frame  of  the  window. 

"  Fly  now  I"  he  said,  lifting  the  shutter. 

She  flung  her  arms  roundliis  neck  and  squeezed,  till 
he  thought  he  was  in  a  bear's  grip.  For  an  instant  she 
stood  by  his  side  irresolute,  half  a  head  taller  thaji  he; 
and  then  she  fled,  like  a  redskin,  and  disappeared 
behind  a  hayrick, 

Donoghue  Spilltan  told  his  mother  what  ho  knew 
about  the  occurrence  when  he  was  peehng  his  ^t&toes 
with  his  nails  and  dipping  them  in  the  stockhsb  and 
onion  sauce  at  dinner. 

"  I  wonders  at  nothing  a  half-mountainy  girl  'ud  do," 
said  Mrs.  Spilltan,  "for  fwy  should  she  behftTe,  sure, 
whin  her  own  father  never  bint  his  knee,  nor  his  father 
before  him.  in  the  confoshn  box  to  a  priest  nor  nevar 
sprinkled  a  drop  of  Holy  Water  on  himself,  nor  doan't 
know  what  it  is  to  light  a  blessed  candle,  nor  croo 
himself  nor  nauthin".  Nor  never  had  a  sprig  o'  bleeaed 
palm  at  Aisther  nor  nanthin' ! " 

"  Nor  his  father  nor  grandfather  before  him,"  added 
Donoghue,  wiping  the  sour  milk  from  his  moustache 
with  the  sleeve  oT  his  flannel  waistcoat.  "  But  even  if 
Carew  is  a  Proddy  Waddy '"  inself,  William  is  a  dsysent 
fellow,  overywan  allows  that," 

"Laws I  Laws!  Lawsl"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Spilltan. 
"  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  sleopin'"  with  a  man  that  ud  at* 
mate  on  a  Friday  af  he  had  it,  nor  didn't  b'lieve  in  tbs 
Mother  o'  God.  Molly's  mother  must  be  a  qu&re  numhei; 
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■,  to  marry  a  Prodestun.     Tuck,  tuck,  tuck,  tuck  ! " 
as  she  spoke,  she  sprinkled  some  meal  on  the 
;hen  floor  for  the  hens. 

Feeny,  feeny,  feeny  !"  she  added,  addressing  a  brood 
ducklings  which,  it  was  well  known,  would  not 
ipt  "  Tuck,  tuck,  tuck ; "  as  an  invitation  to  them- 
es. 
"  'Tis  late,"  said  Mrs.  Spilltan,  who  was  a  capable 
housewife  of  her  kind.  "  The  sun  ia  up  on  the  coob." 
I  mustn't  foi^et  me  potteen,  I  mustnt  so,  amoshta. 
Boeh  !  Boch !  Boch !  I'm  comin',  I'm  comin' ! "  And 
she  betook  herself  to  the  pigsty,  from  the  direction  of 
which  ear-splitting  cries  resounded. 

Hugh  O'Dowla  roamed  uneasily  about  the  fields  at 
Garekiln  all  that  afternoon,  after  he  had  taken  his 
midday  dinner  with  his  father :  and  it  was  dusk  when 
he  relumed  to  Gallowglass  in  the  ovening.  Having 
Btabied  his  mare  and  taken  his  supper,  he  rushed  up- 
BlAirs  to  his  bedroom,  taking  three  steps  at  each  bound. 
Tlie  little  chamber  was  on  the  second  storey  of  a  return- 
building  which  projected  far  into  the  yard.  It  was 
lighted  by  a  bow-window  facing  eastward,  and  the  moon 
being  full  and  rising  in  all  her  majesty,  her  rays 
illuminated  a  square  space  on  the  well-worn  carpet. 
Hugh  O'Dowla  stood  m  the  silvern  light  for  some 
minutes,  and  the  young  man's  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
Molly  Carew.  And  sudilenly  he  determined  upon  an 
jether  (juixotic  and  inexcusable  course  of  conduct, 
Bthint;  less  than  to  go  straight  out  to  Brady's  Wood  and 
wt  Holly  Carew  there.  He  endeavoured  to  convince 
mself  that  it  was  pity  for  a  desolate  girl  which  alone 
TDpelled  him  to  adopt  this  mad  resolution,  as,  with 
UiDg  heart  and  feverish  brow,  he  went  downstairs, 
jBed  quickly  through  the  shop,  and,  reaching  the  cool 
nosphere  of  the  flags,  found  a  familiar  figure  waiting 
for  him. 
"  Well  oi ! "  exclaimed  Edward  O'Brile,  a  young  man 
"ugh's  age,  uang  a  slang  salutation  which  was  then 
nlar  in  Gallowglass,  having  been  imported  from 
I  with  the  coal. 


"Wed  along,  old  chap !"  replied  Hugh,  speakio^s 
the  same  parlance. 

"  Anytlmig  up  ? "  asked  young  O'Brile. 

"  There  is,"  said  Hugh,  taking  his  friend's  arm ;  and, 
as  they  walked  along,  he  told  him  of  his  doterminaUoD 
tn  go  out  to  Brady's  Wood.  The  evening  was  fine  ood 
the  flags  were,  as  usual,  crowded  with  night-walkera, 
with  whom  the  young  men  interminglea  us  if  lliey 
were  doing  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

"A  most  chivalrous  thing,  by  Jovel"  said  Edward 
O'Brilt)  with  eager  precipitancy. 

Like  his  friend  Hugn  O'DowIa,  young  O'Brile  was 
also  a  gentleman  at  large.  His  father  proposed  to  bbd 
him  as  apprentice  to  Mr.  M'Quibble,  the  princiwil 
attorney  in  Gallowglass;  but  Mrs.  O'Brile,  doubting  iho 
compatibility  of  strict  moral  rectitude  with  succets 
in  the  solicitor's  profession,  had  scruples  about  giving 
her  approviil  whieli  were  not  yet  overcome. 

In  Catholic  Ireland  thousands  of  young  men  W 
always  to  be  found,  gentle,  shabby-genteel,  middle- 
class,  and  poor,  who  seem  to  have  no  object  in  life  asd 
whoso  characters  indicate  boihng-point,  not.  bloud-lui^ 
and  lukewarm  on  the  thermometers  of  uselessness.  At 
though  Edward  and  Hugh  had  not  long  beeD  niembos 
of  this  large  class,  they  had  already  commenced  to  lo6e 
the  fervour  and  bloom  of  youthful  energy  as  the  result  of 
the  motiveless  existence  they  led.  They  were  naturally 
well-inclined,  but  the  education  they  nad  received  it 
the  Diocesan  Seminary  had  imbued  them  with  a 
sacerdotal  contempt  for  trade,  more  marked,  however, 
in  Hugh  than  in  bis  friend  Edward.  They  were 
encouraged  in  this  sentiment  to  a  Urge  extent  by  tie 
feehngs  of  discontent  prevalent  amongBt  all  classw 
around  them,  by  the  constant  grumbling  of  their 
parents  and  the  freely-expressed  envy  entertained  by 
the  shopkeepers  for  tne  professional  classes.  Indoea, 
it  seemed  the  highest  ambition  of  every  shopkeeper  in 
Gallowglass  to  make  his  son  a  priest,  a  doctor,  or  ao 
attorney.  The  boys  were  at  that  dangerous  age  when 
the  adolescent  mind  is  like  a  womb  In  which  odioui 
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monsters  may  be  conceived.  It  is  just  at  this  age,  when 
they  have  not  yet  become  men,  but  have  ceased  to  be 
I  chiidren,  that  Catholic  young  men  are  niost  neglected  by 
krthdir  parents.  They  are  consequently  driven  to  the 
^Konfessional  for  solace  in  those  frequently-recurring  fits 
^^H  remorse  from  which  Irishmen  suffer  after  sinning. 
^^Hhen  relief  has  been  found  in  sacramental  absolution, 
^^pey  are  buoyed  up  by  a  wave  of  mental  elation;  the 
^Bewly-bom  pride  generally  leading  to  a  fresh  fall. 
^f  "  Have  ye  been  boycotted  much  so  far  ? "  asked  Hugh, 
^^ohanging  the  subject  of  conversation,  but  keeping  his 
thoughts  concentrated  on  Molly  Carew. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  young  O'Brile;  "I  believe  the 
■orm  IB  over." 

r  "  Don't  halloo  till  you're  our  the  wood,  sir ! "  whispered 
I  tall,  gaunt-looking  young  man  who  now  sidled  up  to 
em. 

'•  Ualloa.  here's  Bugler !    Well  met,  by  George ! "  said 
Sugh,  addressing  tho  newcomer,  who.  though  not  on 
3  regular  wages  list  of  John  O'DowIa's  establishment, 
1  as  Hugh's  stable-boy. 
I  •■  Lave  yo  discuss  the  matter  in  the  caboose  at  Weg- 
"  said  the  individual  addressed  as  Bugler  when  ho 
1  beeti  apprised  of  his  master's  resolution. 
f  "  Must  we  go  into   a  public-house  7 "   asked  Hugh 
'IDgbmgly. 

I  "  Wel^  W  eglosa's  is  the  swell  bar  o'  Gallowglass,"  said 
"higler.  "An'  'tis  usual  to  bless  a  new  spcoTation  with 
I  wet,  I  wish  to  heavens  I  could  bo  in  pubs  every  hour 
f  the  day !  If  I  was  rich,  I'd  furnish  me  drawin  -room 
3  Wcgiess'e !  'Tis  the  oany  sumplious  place  I  knows 
ibat  reminds  mo  o'  Heaven  I  ' 

J  Tbey  settled  down  in  one  of  Wegless's  many  cabooses 
mh  tnree  bottles  of  stout  before  them,  and  discussed 
pngh'fi  meditated  expedition  in  whispered  tones,  Bugler 
J  frequuntly  appealed  to  for  his  advice. 

I  must  oe  terrible  hot  in  your  blood  entirely," 
J  the  Btablo-boy,  "  to  vamp  it  out  there.  Begor,  I 
ildn't  trust  myself  alone  with  that  girl,  foarin'  she'd 
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iHagh 
bis  case    ' 


As  a  general  rule,  words  utterly  failed   to  eii 
Bugler's  jealouB  disdaiD  for  any  girl  for  whom  c 
happened  to  take  a  passing  fancy.     But  in  this  case 
there  was  a  special  reason  for  his  sarcasm,  becaofie 
Molly  Carew's  great  physical  superiority  over  other 

?irlB  had  long  been  the  object  of  the  boy's  admiratioa 
ndoed,  all  over  Ireland,  even  the  humblest  are  amen- 
able to  the  influence  of  beauty  in  womankind. 

"  Dang  me  buttons,"  he  often  said,  "she  have  ey^ay 
pint  a  heifer  could  raisinably  be  expected  to  hftTS; 
wonderful  bone,  lip-top  action,  an'  is  fur  sperrit,  'tis  too 
sperritted  she  is,  if  sich  a  thing  were  possible.  There's 
great  skoach  '^  about  her ! " 

His  depreciation  of  her  was,  therefore,  interested. 

"  She's  a  good  girl,"  said  Hugh  hotly,  "  and  she  is  is 
great  trouble,  which  gives  her  a  double  claim  on  all  our 
commiseration." 

Bugler  shook  his  head  up  and  down,  a  symptoni  of 
incredulity  : 

"  I  wouldn't  have  nothin*  to  do  nor  say  to  anywiD 
connected  wid  Mr.  Culvert  at  the  present  time,"  be 
said ;  "  'tia  oany  tin  seconds  ago  since  1  was  talkin'  tfl 
the  groom  from  the  Hall,  an'  he  said  thai,  whin  the 
master  was  settin'  off  this  morn  t'  inspect  th'  estate,  as 
he  do  wan  day  every  month,  the  misthuss  be^ed  of  him 
not  to  go,  for  she  had  a  wamin'  that  somethiu'  was  goirf 
to  happen  in  the  fam'ly." 

'■  Ruobish ! "  exclaimed  Hugh. 

"  Well,  supposin'  so,  still  an'  all  there's  trouble  brewin'. 
I  ean't  say  what  it  is  in  partikler,  but  I  feels  it  in  th'  air 
like  as  if  I  was  a  hound  near  a  fox  cover.  There's  trotible 
in  store  for  Mr.  Culvert  on"  Mr.  O'Brile.  I  hears  more 
than  wan  aayin'  so,  but  they  gives  no  partiklors," 

"  Did  Mr.  Culvert  go  ? "  asked  Edward  O'Brile. 

"  He  did,  sir,"  replied  Bugler,  "  an"  the  groom  never 
expcx  him  home  till  uiorn,  but  he  might  come  home 
airly  to-night." 

"How  will  you  explain  your  absence  to  your  father!" 
inquired  Edward,  reverting  to  Hugh's  project  and  igncr- 
"mg  Bugler's  forebodings. 


EDWARD   O'ERILE'S    SUGGESTION       ii; 

'  ThaL  I  don't  know,"  rejitied  Hugh  thoughtfully. 
KMy  father  comes  in  to  see  if  I'm  safe  in  bed  every 
"ight  as  if  I  were  a  baby  I " 

"  I  know  a  plan,"  said  young  O'Brile,  laughing  loudly ; 
P  we'll  both  slip  into  your  house  by  the  back  gate  an'  go 
p  to  your  bedroom,  as  we  so  often  did  before.  You'll 
_o  out  again,  leaving  me  to  sleep  in  your  room.  If  your 
jovemor  comes  in,  he'll  see  me  in  bed  and  he'll  tnink 
te  all  right.  I  can  slide  down  the  roof  of  the  carlinny," 
Jrhich  is  directly  under  your  window-siU,  and  can  get 
back  to  our  place.  We  don't  go  to  bed  early.  Take 
Neptune  with  you  though,  I  wouldn't  like  to  meet  him 
in  the  yard." 

■'  But  what'll  your  own  call "  say,  sir  ? "  asked  Bugler. 
"  An'  whin  all's  said  an'  done,  wouldn't  meself  do  well 
enough  to  keep  the  Colleen  Moor  company  ? " 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  Edward  O'Brile,  "  nobody  comes  to  see 
me  in  bed,  Besides,  I  expect  to  be  home  soon  after 
eleven,  unless,"  turning  to  Hugh,  "  your  father  stays  up 
very  late." 

tt  was  not  the  first  time  that  Hugh  and  Edward  had 
spent  a  night  from  home  without  the  previous  consent 
of  their  parents.  haviT^  recently  accepted  an  invitation 
to  a  country  wedding,  at  which  they  had  keenly  enjoyed 
their  forbidden  pleastire. 

"DidyouteU  Julia?"  asked  O'Brile,  who,  though  lie  did 
things  of  which  his  mother  and  sisters  would,  perhaps, 
have  disapproved,  yet  had  never  as  yet  kept  anything 
be  bad  done  secret  from  them,  when  asked  for  informa- 
tion as  to  his  doings  while  away  from  home. 

"  Julia  [ "  exclaimed  Hugh.     "  Are  you  mad  ? " 

Edward  drew  a  long  breath,  as  much  as  to  say  that  ho 
would  not  have  conceSed  this  thing  from  Julia  O'Dowla. 

'■  Look  here,  Eddie,"  said  Hugh  seriously,  "  you're  the 
only  one  I  know  who  admires  Julia.  But  you  don't 
know  her,  you  can't  understand !     If  you  were  only 

E'--i^  in  one  house  with  her  like  me  I" 
'I  wish  I  was,"  said  Edward  simply,  and  he  com- 
nced  to  hum  a  popular  tune. 
It  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  when  John 
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O'Dowla  went  pup-pup-pupping,  as  usual,  to  see  if  his 
son  was  in  bed,  be  bttle  suspected  that  the  poll,  of 
which  he  caught  a  glimpse,  belonged  to  another  man's 
child.  Mr.  O'Dowla  nad  a  paternal  habit  o£  tucking  ibo 
bed-clothes  around  his  children,  and  though  Edwani 
was  swathed  in  the  blankets  aa  lightly  as  an  EKjftian 
mummy,  he  had  to  endure,  to  bis  alann,  an  additional 
tuck-in  at  his  back  before  he  was  left  to  pursue  hii 
own  devices. 

John  O'Dowla  had  scarcely  compoHcd  himself  for  the 
night  when  Edward  O'Brile  arose,  dressed  quickly,  and, 
letting  himself  out  through  the  window,  reached  hJi 
own  bedroom  in  safety. 

■  This  species  of  pra-cuptial  contract  is  more  striogctiUy  eofwcd 
than  ever  in  the  case  of  njixed  marrisgea  at  Ihe  present  daj. 

•  Beat. 

'  Hather. 

'  Beausaing.  F^nch  Dames  are  not  unoommaD  id  the  Sooth  oF 
Ireland. 

"  Trioks. 

'  Agitator. 

"  Oonsolation. 

'"  Protestant. 

"  Hen-coop.  Han;  of  the  peafiantrj  tweui;  yeaji  ago  dM  otA 
uDderataiid  clocke,  bat  the  women  baci  dericcs  for  taokouing  the  boot 
of  da;  b;  the  position  of  the  suolight  on  the  honsobold  fiiturei. 

"  Style  or  bravado. 

"  An  open  leon-to  building  for  oata ;  a  Unba;. 

M  Father. 


CHAPTER  X 

w  ahftU  the  tJndertaker  sguare,  [or  once,  liis  looea  accounts — 
k  We^  strike,  brava  boyB.afiui  result  from  all  his  false  omouDtB." 
^<;HAJtua  Gava»  Duffy.' 

requested    by    his    friend,    Hugh    O'Dowla    took 
pith  him  his  slale-coloured  Great  Dane,  Neptune,  and 
_|ho   doe,  delighted   at   hia  enlargement,  jumped   and 
bounded  joyously  before  his  master.     When  the  out- 
skirts  of   Gallow^lass    bad    been    left    behind,    Hugh 
O'Dowla  found  himself  on  one  of  those  lonely  roade 
which    are  so   typical   of    the   decadence   of    modern 
IreUnd.    Along  the  wayside  lay  the  ruins  of  a  dozen 
brmhousea  and   labourers'   cottages   wiiich   had   been 
evacuated  within  twenty  years.    Even  Hugh  O'Dowla 
remembered  when  the  blue  smoke  used  to  curl  upwartU 
&o(u  many  of  those  ruins,  and  when  their  brown  roofs 
I      were  wont  to  display  a  streak  of  fresh  wheaten  thatch 
Kvrery  autumn  after  harvest.     The  goats  and  donkeys  of 
^bvo  labourers  who  dwelt  a  mila  or  so  outside  the  town, 
^prere  the  only  living  things  he  now  met  with  on  his 
Kiray ;  and  the  animals  looked  ghostlike  and  uncanny, 
'      aome  of  them   lying   prone   across   the  white,  silent, 
moonlit,   limestone    roadsides,  others   grazing   in    the 
shadows  of  the  dykes.    At  length  the  larches  of  Brady's 
Wood  loomed  in  sight  across  a  wide  valley ;  and,  having 
speedily  covered  the  intervening  distance,  Hugh  O'Dowla 
&>und  himself  travers'mg  a  glen  road  with  Brady's  Wood 
sloping  upwards  on  his  right  and  a  steep  furze  orake  on 
his  left.     A  stream  rippled  noisily  beneath  the  road  at 
the  furze-brake  side  of  this  weird  and  lonesome  glen, 

C arches  and  the  spruces  were  whispering  in  the 
.  and  the  Great  Dane  poked  his  cheek  against  hia 
ar's  side  to  remind  him  of  his  presence. 
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■'  Good  dog,  Neptune !  Over,  over ! "  whispered  Hugh 
O'Dowlft,  as  he  climbed  the  road  fence  and  look  the  hmy 
path  loading  to  the  Itiln, 

The  cracEling  of  the  dead  branches  and  fir  cones,  the 
gratii^  of  the  briars  against  his  clothes,  his  own  foot&Us 
and  Neptune's  shufHing  trot  seemed  noises  loud  enough 
to  wake  the  dead.  At  length  he  was  in  front  of  lue 
kiln,  but  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  H0II7 
Carew,  He  walked  round  it  and  climbed  to  its  top, 
Neplune  sniffing  the  air  restlessly.  Then  a  dark  figjjre 
rose  up  suddenly  from  the  recess  in  the  kiln.  The 
hound  sprang  forward  with  a  growl,  and  it  would  have 
fared  ill  with  Molly,  if  Hugh  had  not  been  as  c[uick  as 
hie  dog  and  saveti  the  girl  from  the  man-felling  pro- 
pensities of  the  Great  Dane. 

"Oh!  that  mautherra!"-  gasped  Molly.  "I'm  not 
bitten  at  all.  Never  mind,  he  only  knocked  me !  IdS 
down,  y'  brute ! " 

Hugh  helped  her  to  her  feet,  took  her  hand,  and  said : 
"  I  thought  you  weren't  here,  and  was  thinking  of  going 
home  again.     Why  didn't  you  speak  ? " 

'■  I  s'pose  I  was  asleep,"  she  replied.  "I'm  worn  onl 
with  trampin'  all  day  long.  How  could  I  tell  that  it 
was  yourself?  An'  if  I  were  to  spake,  an'  if  it  wat 
anyone  else,  what  'ud  I  do  ?" 

Looking  over  the  edge  of  the  kiln,  Hugh  saw  the 
white  road  shining  in  the  moonlight  distinctly  below; 
and,  after  a  while,  he  could  trace  glimpses  of  the  path 
by  which  he  had  ascended,  as  it  wound  up  through  the 
wood.  Above  their  heiuls  the  tracery  of  the  firs  stood 
black  against  the  sky.     For  some  time  neither  spoke. 

"  How  dreadful  it  is  to  be  out  at  night ! "  said  the  girl 
childishly.  "  I  never  before  knew  how  awful  it  must  be 
to  have  ne'er  a  home." 

Hugh's  good  nature  was  re-awakened,  and  be  said 
quietly,  seizing  her  hand :  "  Well,  then,  don't  ever  do  il 
again ! " 

They  remained  in  the  kiln  for  .some  time,  neither 
could  say  how  long.  At  length  Molly  raised  herself 
erect  and  listened :  "  Here's  a  car ! "  she  cried. 
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Hugh  looked  over  the  parapet  of  the  kilu.     The  car 

was  coming  down  the  hill,  the  horse  stepping  very  fast, 

striking  fire  from  the  stones  occasional]}'.     Hugh  could 

_«ee  that  it  was  a  trap  containing  two  men.    Presently  it 

Apped  nearly  opposite  the  kim ;  one  of  the  men  got 

M ;  and  the  vehicle  moved  off  towards  Gallowglasa. 
"  Who  can  it  be  ? "  said  Hugh  excitedly.     He  looked 

t  his  watch.     Ic  was  half-past  twelve. 
"Look!"  exclaimed  Molly.    "There's  three  men  comin' 

^p  our  the  furze  brake.  There  they're  spakin'  to  the 
man  that  was  in  the  trap,  an'  they'i'e  all  comin'  up  here, 
Good  God,  we're  found  out ! " 

The  group  of  men  were  lost  to  sight  for  a  moment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wood ;  but,  soon  afterwards,  they 
reappeared  and  came  along  the  path  in  single  file,  until 
tbev  stood  before  the  kiln  and  vanished  into  the  arch 
UQuemeath  the  stone  tloor  on  which  were  the  alarmed 
boy  and  girl,  Hugh  clutched  Neptune's  mouth  with 
both  hands,  and  the  sensible  dog  lay  perfectly  still,  but 
keenly  alert. 

"That's  a  fine  night,"  said  someone  with  a  strong 
DDblin  accent,  whose  voice  Hugh  did  not  recognise. 

"Very  starry!"  replied  four  others  in  chorus,  and 
BOtae  of  the  voices  were  familiar  to  Hugh. 

"  God  bless  the  work,  anyhow ! "  said  the  first  stranger. 

"  "Tis  for  Ireland's  sake ! "  exclaimed  the  rest. 

"  Shake  hands,  comrades ! "  said  the  stranger,  i^ain. 

"  Shake  hands  and  God  speed ! "  echoed  the  others. 

**  Hen !"  said  the  stranger,  speaking  with  earnestness, 

fop  the  country's  good  an'  our  holy  cause,  the  tyrant 

ist  be  laid  low : 

e  Gt«0ii  alone  shall  Btraam  above  our  native  field  and  Rood — 
[ThB  spotleas  Green  Bnve  where  its  (olda  are  eeromed  with  Saxon 
Wood ! " ' 

k  "  Oup  part  is  done,  O'Rylan,"  said  a  hoarse,  unfamiliar 
ItNce. 

I  A  prolonged  whispered  consultation  took  place,  from 
niicn  Hugh  only  gathered  one  coherent  sentence, 
tered  in  the  same  wild,  hoarse,  and  repulsive  tones : 


i 
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"  Af  j'ou  makee  any  bungle  in  it,  Dnbliner,  I'll  cul  jei 
throfti  open  meselfas  wide  as  I  cut  bis  horse's!" 

"Make  yer  mind  aisy,"  sjud  the  first  stranger,  "1 
know  what  to  do  with  him.  1  leanit  from  a  belter 
master  than  yerself,  O'Grogao : 

<•  ■  l«t  11B  to  OUT  purpow  bide. 
We'll  Iwve  our  ova  bkhIii  ; 
Ood  is  on  the  rlghtooiu  side. 
We'll  have  our  own  ngain.' " ' 

"  The  wire  is  as  ferm  as  a  rock,"  said  one  of  the  vcHcas, 
which  Hugh  recognised  "  No  horse  that  ever  lived  cm 
step  over  it  athout  fallin'.  Lave  us  go  down  an'  be 
ready  to  hould  it  tit  this  side." 

"  In  God's  name !  God  save  Ireland !  Let  us  go  ■&' 
he  ready  I "  said  another  familiar  voice.  And  the  gfou 
of  men  left,  the  shelter  of  the  kiln  and  went  towanu 
the  road. 

To  say  that  Hugh  O'Bowla  was  appalled  at  finding 
himself  m  such  a  situation  would  be  a.  very  inadeqtuu 
description  of  his  emotions :  and  his  alarm  was  increased 
by  the  consciousness  that  he  identified  three  of  the 
voices  as  those  of  Doni^hue  Spilltan,  Dick  Qiusk,  txii 
Mobs  Scarlaiit.  He  could  not  discern  whore  lay  his 
pith  of  duty.  He  was  oppressed  by  a  guilty  conscienca 
Knowing  that  his  own  presence  m  the  wood  hod  no 
justification,  he  decided  to  let  events  proceed  witbont 
any  interference  on  his  part.  Moreover,  his  action  was 
hampered  by  the  dog,  who  needed  constant  restrunL 
And  Hugh  lay  low  in  the  shadow  of  a  larch  tree,  hold- 
ing Neptune  by  the  mouth  and  peering  over  the  panpOt 
of  the  kiln,  with  Molly  Carew  by  his  side.  The  neat  ne 
could  hope  for  was  that  his  own  presence  might  remuo 
undiscovered ;  and  he  breathed  more  easily  when  he 
beheld  the  five  men  descending  to  the  road, 

A  high  gig  was  now  coming  down  the  lull,  just  m 
the  strange  man's  trap  had  come.  The  vehicle,  which 
had  only  one  occupant,  was  drawn  by  a  grey  mare  whose 
white  mane  flashed  in  the  Frost-savouring  breeze,  her 
Ktoam-like  breath  issuing  from  her  distended  Qostrils- 
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'uwD  the  hill  the  mare  moved  like  a  spirit  of  lh6  night, 
her  shoes  striking  sparks  from  the  flinty  macadam, 
until  she  came  just  opposite  the  kiln,  when  she  fell 
violently,  as  if  tripped  up  by  something  drawn  across 
the  road,  and  tumbled  clean  over  her  head  and  out  of 
the  shafts. 

The  ambushed  party  sprang  out  on  the  road  and  a 
cuitle  ensued,  all  the  men  being  huddled  together  in 
,ine  mass ;  and  a  single  shriek  was  heard  that  woke  all 
be  echoes  of  the  glen,  which,   as   Hugh   afterwards 
mew,  was  the  cry  of  a  strong  man  dying  against  his 
will.     Alter  this  tiere  was  silence,  save  for  the  frantic 
struggling  of  the  mare  breaking  her  harness ;  but  her 
^efforts  soon  ceased,  and  she  lay  stark  dead,  stabbed 
^bv  the  same  digger  which  had  taken  her  owner's  life. 
^Hour  of  the  men  jumped  into  the  furze  brake  and  were 
^B>et  to  view ;  but  the  fifth  man  was  seen  running  along 
^uie  road  towards  the  butt  of  the  bill  in  tlie  direction  of 
Gallowglass.     Neptune  broke  loose  and  rushed  down 
to  the  road,  baying  loudly,  his  barks,  long  and  high- 
pitched,  running  into  a  banshee-like  howl,  and  wakii^ 
the  echoes  on  all  sides. 

'■  Hunler !  Murder ! "  cried  Hugh,  clambering  out  of 
the  kiln,  his  better  instinct  all  aroused,  and  racing  after 
the  flying  assassin.  But  fast  as  Hugh  ran,  he  was  out- 
stripped by  Neptune,  and  presently  the  dog  seized  the 
cost-tails  of  the  fugitive.  The  stufl"  tore,  and  for  a 
moment  Neptune  found  himself  at  fault.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  Quickly  dropping  the  cloth  ho 
bounded  forward  ^ain ;  and  this  Inne  the  dog  passed 
in  &ODt  of  the  flymg  man,  as  if  to  meet  him  face  to 
face.  Having  got  in  front,  Neptune  sprang  at  the 
fellow's  chest ;  but  suddenly  the  dog  reeled,  howled  in 
agony,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  road.  When  Hugh  came 
up  he  found  his  faithful  boarhound  in  spasms,  nis  head 
being  almost  severed  from  the  body. 

Lwiklng  towards  the  brow  of  the  hill  Hugh  saw 

horse  and  trap  waiting  there,  and  he  beheld  the 

Tittve  climb  into  it  and  drive  off  quickly  towards 

vlass. 
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Looking  backwards.  Hugh  found  Molly  by  hia  ^ 
They  were  over  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  spot 
where  the  outrage  had  been  committed,  and  could  see 
the  black  maas  on  the  white  road  where  lay  the  dead 
horse  and  overturned  gig. 

"  Let  us  go  down  and  see  if  we  can  help ! "  he  siud ; 
but  as  he  spoke  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  dead  body  of  the 
dog,  and  his  resolution  seemed  to  waver.  "  I  often 
heard."  he  went  on  nervously,  addressing  Molly.  "  thil 
it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  find  a  dead  man." 

"  Is  it  even  supposin'  you  didn't  kill  him  youi 
asked  the  girl. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hugh. 

'•  Somewan  is  after  findin'  him ! "  exclaimed  ] 
And  they  heard  loud  wailing  from  the  foot  of  thJ 
and  could  see  a  man  geaticufating  as  if  in  surpriaT 
anguish  over  the  block  masa  on  the  road. 

"  We're  in  the  wrong  in  being  hero  at  all,  Moj 
said  Hugh. 

"  Besides  that  you  have  a  corpse  o'  yer  own  to  t 
she  s£ud.  giving  tne  dog's  body  a  slight  kick.  

This  reminder  decided  Hugh  CVDowla,  and  betweol 
them  they  lifted  Neptune's  body  over  the  fence  and 
laid  it  in  the  dyke.  The  white  clouds  were  drifting 
across  the  blue  sky,  when,  having  concealed  the  body 
of  the  dog,  the  young  couple  stood  side  by  aide  in  an 
open  field  outside  the  wood.  Molly  sat  down  mad 
began  to  cry, 

"  Let  us  go  away ! "  said  Hugh  O'Dowla,  and  thflj 
walked  off  m  the  shadow  of  a  fence. 

The  girl  would  have  rested  in  every  sheltered  nook 
they  passed,  in  their  purposeless  ramblmg  by  the  fence- 
sides  for  over  an  hour,  but  Hugh  O'Dowla  felt  that  he 
could  not  keep  still.  His  conscience  was  worrying  him 
almost  beyond  endurance ;  but  his  moral  character  was 
as  powerless  in  that  hour  of  trial  as  his  infant  body  wu 
when  his  mother  bore  him.  He  was  a  youth  prone  to 
moods  of  softness,  quick  to  sympathise  with  all  that  was 
pleasant  in  nature  and  humanity,  but  repelled  by  all 
that  was  difficult  or  disagreeable.     Even  now.  as  ha 
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looked  up  at  the  clouds  passing  across  the  blue  sky, 
.  classical  aUusioDH  sugf^ested  themselves  ioToIuntarily 
I  to  his  mind.  Molly,  who  gauged  his  character  with 
I  feuiioioe  instinct,  knew  that  his  spirits  were  low  be- 
\  cause  he  was  a  victim  to  remorse. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  Qallowglass ! "  he  said  hastily. 
"  Then  I'll  cotoi!  too,"  she  said.    "We'll  stick  together 
now  for  ever," 

"No I"  he  exclaimed  petulantly.  He  stood  and  faced 
her,  but  quailed  before  her  glance,  which  now  had 
something  mesmeric  in  it.  "Hide  anywhere  in  the 
fields  near  Garekiln  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
I  ing,"  ho  contiiiue<i.  "  It  is  thrL-shing  day,  you  know, 
ftod  I  will  be  out  early!  For  Ood's  sake,  lot  mo  go 
I  quietly!" 

I  It  WSR  not  easy  to  win  the  girl's  consent;  but  at 
'  length  she  said :  "  I'll  be  in  iho  fort  at  the  corner  of 
I  the  Well  Field  at  nine  o'clock,  mind  that  I" 

Ho  felt  a  tnomoiitary  triumph  at  his  success,  and, 
'  without  any  attempt  at  bidmg  bis  impatience,  bo 
I  rushed  away  from  her  side. 

How  ragged  sho  was  as  nho  stood  alone,  but  how 
gracefully  her  ragK  clung  to  her  tall,  lithe  figure,  which 
was  as  Huppk-  as  a  snplmg — so  muscuhu*,  so  atlraclivo, 
so  embarrassing  to  every  young  man  in  the  parish. 
.      The  dawn  had  not  yot  broken,  and  it  was  t,iH>  early 
I  for  working  men  to  l)0  about,  when  Hu^h  U'DowIa 
I  reached  his  faihcr's  tutck  gate  without  having  encoun- 
tercd   a   human   being  on   hi«   way    home.     He  stole 
noijwlwwly  up  the  yard  and  enttjrod  his  room  by  the 
window   whicli   Edward  O'Hrile  had   left   open.     Con- 
cluding that  his  friend   ha^l  got   safely  home,   Hugh 
andrewed,  but  decided  not  to  nleep,     ti  was  not  wortli 
while  to  sleep,  even  if  one  could. 

His  tlioughts  ran  upon  Lho  hideous  scene  ho  had 
vitnoMi-d,  which  ho  ramestly  hoped  would  j'rovo  to 
have  l<«en  a  niehimnro.  Tlicn  bo  thought  nf  Mojly, 
but  with  what  aJierwl  foolini^s  t"  thoso  he  onU^rtaJDeil 
before  he  led  his  room  on  the  previous  evening,  when 
ha  hod  been  buildit^  his  oasilw  id  the  air. 
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Before  half-im-hour  hod  elapsed  he  was  aaleep,  utl«rlf  J 
oblivious  of  the  serious  trmiole  in  whicli  his  owD  COB^^ 
duct  had  involved  him. 

'  Undertaker  or  Aiireiitnrer  wm  the  term  t^iplied  to  Ibe  EngErf 
and  Scotch  settlers  viho  come  to  Ireland  in  the  elxteentb  and  n — 
t«cntb  centuries. 

'Uog. 

•  Charles  Gavan  Duffy. 

*  Thomas  Davis. 


CHAPTER  XI 


TuE  poiicu  liiirrack  at  Giilluwglaas  was  a  large   stono 

FstnicLtiru  witli  fintiuun-d  wimlows.     It  hiul  l*eeii  tliiis 

rforliliod  shiirtly  aftiT  llio  Ftiiiian  Rising  of  1867,  when 

la  nhiA  hiul  I>ti<.^u  hIidI.  by  the  pulivo  at  luo  burrock  duor. 

■knd  a  policoiuoD  ulaiii  by  the  iosiirgonlM  on  the  rood 

■Id  GluDpowerstown.     Until  the  rcceDL  outrage  at  Mnt. 

^Jnkorry's  eviction,  the  yonra  sinoo  1867  had  eHded  by 

rilh  Kuch  peaceful  monotony  that,  although  the  ({uani 

Iran  (tot  ana  the  patrol  sont  out  nightly,  I  hasa  precautionR 

inm  regarded  more  a.n    a  formality  than  a  nooosKity. 

On  this  particular  night  on  which  Hngh  O'Dowla  hail 

Egono  to  Brady'a  Wood,  Stil>-Coiistal'le  Handy,  a  North  of 

iZreland  man,  was  on  guanl.     Tho  roll  had  been  called 

"■.  ten  o'clock  as  usual;   clovon  o'clock  ha<l  now  long 

id.  and  all  was  silent  us  the  grave  except  for  tfau 

lowlinc  of  a  grcybound  or  ihc  squealing  of  a  cat. 

Su^Conatablu  Handy,  alone  in  tbc  day-room,  pullod 
RW  of  the  iron-li^f^d  forms  in  front  of  the  tiro,  took 
fdotm  hb(  overcoat  tr<>rn  the  kit-shelf,  folded  it  into  tho 
■•bapo  of  a  pillow  and  plactnl  it  at  one  end  of  the  well- 
Iterulil^,  Lwolvo-inch  plonk  that  conatitutod  the  Mat 
r  the  fumi.  TbbT\  Handy  lit  his  pipe,  unhooked  his 
rbelt,  contrary  to  rule,  and  laid  it  on  tho  tablu  behind 
■lliiii  with  it*  handcutr  jxiuch  and  bayonet.  Then  he 
h»zed  round  at  the  hare,  yellow,  limewashed  walla  of  tho 
■nay-rooia,  opened  hia  legs  as  wide  apart  as  they  would 
■go,  lighted  his  timlior  pipe  and  took  a  long  cont^^m- 
^^otive  sinako  of  John  O'Dowla's  ELruQgast  aoct  blackest 
1  IoImcod. 
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"  Heigh-ho ! "  sighed  Handy.  "  'S  well  for  every 
counter-jumper  of  'em  tha's  abed  the  noo.  Wta' 
blinded  me  tell  sacrifice  all  ma  prospects  in  life  till 
become  a  Const'blary  man  ?  What  m  I  after  oU.  bui 
a  bobby,  ot  a  peeler,  ay,  or  a  dungkey-ketcher,  gild  it 
as  they  will  ?  A  serf,  a  lackey,  a  bondsman  tiu  that 
little  cur,  that  jack'napea  of  a  Sub-Inspector  ! " 

In  thus  eiving  vent  to  a  low  opinion  of  the  con- 
stituted authorilies.  Handy  was  typical  of  the  Force, 
amongst  whose  members  the  backbiting  of  oSicers  la  ■ 
favourite  relaxation. 

Then  Handy  put  by  his  pipe  and  let  his  body  &J1 
slowly  back  on  the  form,  till  his  head  touched  iho 
overcoat.  Hoisting  his  legs  on  to  the  seat,  he  drew 
forth  a  large  handkerchief  from  his  breast  and  spKid 
it  over  his  face  to  keep  off  the  light  of  lamp  and  fire; 
and  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  the  day-room 
became  resonant  with  a  subdued  snore,  But  so  trained 
was  tho  policeman's  ear,  that  if  the  faintest  knock  wu 
given  at  door  or  window,  ho  would  have  jumped  to  hn 
feet,  buckled  on  his  belt,  restored  his  handkerchiof 
to  its  proper  place  as  chest-expander  inside  his  tunie, 
placed  his  foraging  cap  on  the  left  side  of  his  bead 
with  its  glazed  strap  under  his  lower  lip,  and  presented 
himself  inside  the  chained,  locked  and  bolted  door  wili 
a  "Who  goes  there!"  in  his  deepest  constai lularial^ 
tones. 

After  tho  lapse  of  an  hour  or  so,  a  tap  was  heard  at 
the  lai^e,  barred  window  of  the  day-room,  the  half-inch 
armour  shutters  of  which  were  firmly  fastened  on  the 
inside. 

Handy  arose  at  once :  "  Tho  patrol  back.  Ha,  it'll  he 
wan  o'clock  I "  looking  at  his  yollow-faced  silver  watch. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

"Friend." 

"Pass,  friend."  Tho  door  chain  fell,  and  Aoling- 
Semeant  Drydoss  and  Constable  Webbilly  entered,  wiUi 
their  rifles  slung  on  their  shoulders. 

"  An'thing  up  at  Ball'glnndors,  Corporal  ?"  asked 
Handy. 
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"  Nauffht  a  screed,  sirry !  Not  a  mouse  stirring,  me 
son/'  saia  the  acting-sergeant. 

''Not  a,  not  a,  goat  geggin',  nor  an  ass  brayin',  a 
yickyo  ! "  added  Constable  Wobbilly,  a  youth  fresh  from 
the  Dendt  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 

"Right  y'aro,  me  bucko!"  said  Handy,  in  his  fast 
northern  wajr.  "  Everjrthing '11  sell  down  nows  'twas  fur 
man  year  arore." 

"  I  ou  can  neyer  tell  tliat,"  replied  the  acting-sergeant, 
as  he  wrote  out  his  regulation  report.  '*  Whin  all  the 
rest  o'  the  country  is  disturbed  wny  should  this  place 
escape?" 

•*  Di'  ye  mit  the  Ma'macrow  min  ? "  asked  Handy, 
lighting  his  pipe. 

"  Ay,  did  we,"  said  the  recruit.  "  An'  look  at  hero ! 
D'ye  know  what,  Flaherty  has  a  sure  thing  for  the 
Grand  National  already." 

"  I'd  p'  half-crown  on't,  ayther  ways,  first  o'  month," 
replied  the  guard.  "  If  I  war  a  betting  man,  which  am 
not    Flarty's  tip's  good." 

The  report  bein^  finished,  the  patrol  went  to  bed, 
leaying  Handy  to  his  pipe  and  the  solitude  of  the  day- 
room.  He  had  concluded  his  smoke,  released  his  waist, 
drawn  the  handkerchief  oyer  his  head  and  had  slept  he 
knew  not  how  long,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

"  Gorramight ! "  cried  he,  as  he  put  on  his  l>elt,  and 
adjusted  his  uniform.  A  long  thumping  at  the  door 
foflowed. 

"  Who's  air  ? "  shouted  the  guard. 

"A  messinger  fram  Mr.  Brile  to  say  the  reeks  in 
Ball^landers  is  all  afire,"  said  a  yoice,  and  without 
waiting  for  further  colloquy  the  bearer  of  the  alarming 
intelli^nce  ran  off. 

Handy  forthwith  called  the  patrol,  and  after  an  in- 
tonral  of  ten  minutes,  Drydoss  and  Webbilly  were 
standiiy  in  the  day-room,  fully  accoutred  ana  ready 
for  action,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  Head-Constable 
H'Petty. 

Agam  thare  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 

I 
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"Who's  air?"  shouted  the  North   of  Irttland  mu 

"  'Tis  oi,  Din  J  Din,  doant  shee  know  Din !  Htaelt 
Din  ?  ■■ 

"  Whar  y'  mane  ? "  hissed  Handy.  "  D'ye  want  till 
b"  arrested  f'lr  disturbin*  the  pace  ? ' 

■'  I'm  Din  from  Ireland,  wiuist  for  all  I " 

"  Yer  drunk,"  said  Handy.  "I'll  din  you  damn  soon  I" 
Having  loosened  the  chain,  the  sub-constable  swpiwd 
out  on  the  fli^s,  and  clutched  the  ra^ed  shoultien 
of  Din  from  Ireland,  the  parish  publisher,  belltnan  ui 
biUpoater,  whose  sallies  about  beasts  lost,  stoleo,  ot 
strayed,  made  the  cougregation  laugh  on  Sundays  afM 
each  mass. 

*■  Thonnamondee) ! '  Lay  go  me  showlder ! "  cried  Din. 
"  Don't  assault  me,  I'm  tellin'  y'  now !  Don't  misiiw 
me,  I'm  tellin'  yeh!  Af  I'm  poor,  I'm  daysint  from 
wan  side  I    Mind  y'  that  now  for  y's !     I'm  tellin'  y' 

'•  Yer  drunk ! "  hissed  Handy,  shaking  Din  from 
Ireland  imtil  the  wretched  man's  t«eth  felt  as  if  thej 
would  fall  from  his  head. 

■'  Oh  I  Gad  'Imighty  !  Oh.  Mother  o'  God ! "  bawlod 
the  man.  resisting  with  all  his  strength.  "  Mr.  Culroit 
is  murdered  above  at  Brady's  Wood,  an'  his  mara  aa 
trap  all  kilt  an'  smashed.  Oh !  Aw !  Ooh  !  an'  thfl 
bobbies  are  kiliin'  me,  killin'  me,  for  oorain'  to  telL' 
The  street  re-echoed  with  his  howls,  and  the  constable 
desisted  for  a  moment  from  his  effort  to  push  the  man 
into  the  barrack  hall, 

"  Thoimamondeel  1  Take  off  your  belt,  an'  I'll  fight 
you  fair ! "  said  Din,  recovering  his  breath.  "  Gl'  nw 
rayson  an'  I'll  fight  y'!" 

Just  at  this  moment  Edward  O'Brile,  hurrying  off  to 
the  fire  at  Ballyglanders,  happened  to  pass  by  and  dis- 
tinctly beard  the  announcement  of  the  Land  Agent's 
murder  at  Brady's  Wood.  Bugler's  words  recurred  to 
him,  but  at  the  eame  instant  he  thought  of  Hugh 
O'Dowla. 

"  He's  dead,  kilt !  that  I  mightn't  draw  another  broatli 
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f  bo  isn't,"  shouted  Bin  from  Ireland  in  tones  plainly 
kidible  ill]  oTer  the  silent  street.  "  Kilt,  stabbed,  dead, 
1  awful  butchery  at  Brady's  Wood  overri^ht  the  kiln. 
Evas  goin'  to  Mahernacrow  to  post  a  hanne  o'  bills  for 
Ihe  people  to  read  the  first  thing  in  the  moniin'  at  the 
bwl  market,  an'  on  me  way  I  seen,  I  seen —  Ochone, 
ihone,  if  me  mother  saw  me  now  !  But  she's  in 
saven,  I  ax  God's  pardon —    Mother  0'  God,  purtect 

on  his  face 
if  to  banish 


el" 


I  The  wretched  man  began  to  make 
lith  his  thumb  and  to  spit  around  him 
iril  spirits. 

Thu  Head-Constable  and  the  patrol  now  emerged 
torn  the  barrack ;  and  Din  from  Ireland  wils  prevailed 
poD  to  enter  the  building,  though  he  did  so  with  great 
Bluutance,  and  considerable  misgivings  as  to  whether  he 
uould  ever  t^ain  emerge  in  freedom  from  it«  portals. 
_  As  he  went  in  Edward  heard  him  say:  "The  mare, 
tr»p,  an'  all  kilt  and  smashed.  I'm  in  tho  horrors  from 
tbo  sighL  Sich  blood !  I  never  thought  a  natural  bein' 
cud  hould  so  much  of  it  in  'em.  Get  me  a  drop  o' 
Kwhisky,  or  I'll  die  this  minute !     I'll  die,  I'm  tellin' 


"G'long  in !"  said  Handy,  mustering  ail  his  strength 
'  burling  the  man  inside  the  door,  which  was  at  once 


it  am  I  to  do  ? "  thought  Eklward,  who  had  been 

ig  in  the  shiuiow  some  distance  off.     His  father's 

■pirchnsed  hay,  which  had  been  hurriedly  made 

"  licks  in  Mrs.  Pinkerry's  haggard,  was  burning 

[landers,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  first  duty  lay 

t,  on  tho  other  hand,  his  friend  might  ho  in 


danger  at  Brady's  Wood. 


The  young  man  made  up 

bis  mind   to  go  to  tho  assistance  of  his  friend,  and 

olearing  out  of  the  town  at  a  quick  pace,  ho  did  not 

~''  lit  once  to  draw  breath  until  he  reached  Brady's  Wood. 

sing  a  stranger  to  the  locality  he  had  some  dilhcully 

1  tisding  tlio  path  to  the  kiln.     As  he  was  seeking  his 

r  in  tfie  moonlit  dawn,  he  fancied  he  saw  a  tall  figure 

9  behind  a  larch  trunk.     He  rushed  to  the  tree  and 
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Hcarched  all  round  it.  but  discoTercxI  nothinif.  Aiu-r 
suuiP  tiuiQ  ho  camo  to  the  kiln,  but,  though  he  tried 
overv  nook  in  it,  he  saw  nothing  except  the  bod  ot 
dried  ferns,  pressed  by  Che  human  figure  and  teliiaz 
its  tale  to  the  observant  ere  as  obviouslj  as  the  keoiiel 
of  a  fox  or  the  form  of  a  haro.  He  beard  a  sU:|) 
behind  him,  and,  looking  quickly  round,  saw  a  fi^Tire 
disappearing  behind  a  larch  an  before.  Racing  towards 
the  tree,  he  discovered  Molly  Carow  standing  behind 
its  whitisb-groon  trunk,  bare-htiaded,  bare-necKed,  ami 
motionless  as  a  listening  doe,  and  seeming  as  much  U 
homo  as  if  she  were  a  wood-nymph. 

"She's  mad!"  was  Edward's  iirst  thought,  when  lie 
gazed  upon  the  abstracted  girl,  who  neither  spoke  nor 
looked  at  him. 

■'  Where's  Mister  O'Dowla  ? "  asked  Edward  O'BrUo. 

"  What  do  you  want  him  for  ? "  sho  asked. 

"A  murder  was  committed  here  last  night,  ft 
were  with  my  friend  Hugh  O'Dowla;  tell  me  '"  ' 
dead  or  ahve  ? " 

■'  He's  alive,"  she  said. 

"  I  want  him.  He  must  come  home.  The  police  wiU 
be  here  in  a  moment,  and  if  he  is  caught  or  if  you'r* 
caught,  ye'll  be  arrested.  For  God's  gake,  tell  me  wher» 
he  is!" 

"How  do  I  know?"  said  tho  girl,  standing  firmly  »b- 
bay,  her  lips  sealed,  her  back  pressed  against  tho  Urclt^ 
trunk,  hke  a  wild  creature  of  the  woods.  To  youn^ 
O'Brile,  she  seemed  deuioniacal.  He  detested  her  blue — 
black  hair,  her  red-brown  face,  her  red  lips,  her  vfhilo^ 
teeth,  her  size,  her  strength,  her  dumb  obstmaoy.  Hw- 
searched  the  kiln  again  and  also  the  wood  in  a  drcle 
round  it ;  but,  finding  no  clue,  he  returned  to  where 
Molly  Carow  stood. 

"  rU  go  home,"  he  said.  "  I'll  hope  that  Hugh  ii 
in  bed  and  asluep  liy  this." 

"  No,  sir,  you  won't  go  home."  said  Acting-Sergeant 
Drydoas,  jumping  at  him  (rom  above   and  ctutobiDC 
^•"m  by  the  coat,  and  tearing  away  his  coUar.  tie,  ana 

irt-minl,  in  doing  so,    "  Mr.  Culvert  was  munlored 
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iloir  on  the  road  lost  night  and  we  arrost  you  on 
BpicioQ." 

j"  Arrest  me.  Mr.  Drydoss?"  exclaimed  young  O'Brile 
■  oonsteraation. 

I"!"!!  have  to  do  it,"  aaid  tho  acting-aergeant. 
■"teantinie  Molly  was  standing  by  the  tree,  as  if  she 

B  petiified. 
■•  Staze  that  girl,  Webbilly  I "  cried  Drydoss. 
I  But,  tike  a  deer  awakened,  MoUy  sprang  off  into  a. 
tcket  of  briars. 

"  Fire  I  fire  I  if  sho  don't  atop,"  cried  Drydoss. 
"  Sumd,  or  I  tire  1 "  cried  Webbilly,  bringing  his  loaded 
ifl«  to  his  shoulder.     But  Moily  did  not  stay. 
I,  Webbilly  pulled  his  trigger  and  a  chaise  of  buckshot 
"^■axsod  over  the  flying  girl'a  head,  splintering  one  of 
I  larohes.     She  was  running  like  a  roe  along  a  grcon 
r  between  banks  of  briars,  and  bad   not  wavered 
iploBion  which  reverberated  through  tho  wood, 
B  released  Edward  O'Brile,  who  pledged  his 
lot  to  leave  the  spot,  and  fired  also;  but  the 
3  up  the  slope  unhurt  as  yet.    She  seemed  to 
I  made  good  her  escape,  when,  lo !  a  third  police- 
I  appeared  straight  in  front  of  her  and  aimed  at 
— int  blank.     She  stooped,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
b>olear  over  a  bank  of  briars  which  would  have 
P'fiolaod  Glenpower's  best  hunter. 
B  rose,  the  policeman  dischaiged  his  rifle;  but 
mtly  missed,  for  Molly  Carew  alighted  on  her 
P^^Q  toes  at  the  other  side  of  the  briars.     Then  she 
n  off  and  disappeared  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  escap- 
etheshotsof  Drydoss  and  Webbilly,  who  had  reloaded 
d  fired  again. 
iSho  was  safe  for  the  present.     A  lady's  pug  would  be 
I  fik«t;  to  catch  a  fox  in  his  covert,  as  one  of  these 
iquipped  soldier-policemen  would  be  to  catch 
ew  amongst   those   trees   and  brakes   whose 
psho  knew  so  intimately. 

^tioemen  were  abashed. 

•■  We  have  this  bird  caught,  anyway ! "  said  Dtydoas, 
-'ng  bia  gleaming  steel  handcuffs  out  of  his  brightly 
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polished  pouch,  where  they  had  lain  unused  since  last 
Gallowglasa  fair,  when,  as  usual,  arrests  for  drunkenness 
had  been  numerous. 

Edward  O'Brile  had  been  reared,  Uke  the  sons  of  other 
well-to-do  Gallowglass  shopkeepers,  to  regard  respecto- 
bility  as  the  greatest  blessing  in  life,  and  to  look  upon 
disgrace  and  poverty  as  ptnma  facie  crimes. 

"  Don't  handcuff  tne,  tor  God's  sake !"  he  pleaded. 

"  Indeed,  faith,  I  will  1 "  said  Acting-Sei^eant  Drydoss, 
unlocking  the  himdcuffa.  "Tut,  tut,  is  it  after  all  that 
firing  not  to  handcuff  you  ? " 

"  You  must  be  very  green,  Mister  O'Brile,"  sioiA 
Webbilly. 

"  I'm  amazed,  so  I  am,  at  finding  your  father's  son  in 
such  company,"  said  Head -Constable  M'Petty. 

Edward  said  nothing.  It  appeared  to  hini  as  if  the 
end  of  time  had  arrived,  and  judgment  was  at  huul. 
Though  pressed  for  an  explanation,  ho  would  not  «ij 
why  he  had  been  in  the  wood,  or  whom  he  haii  gone 
out  to  see, 

"  Surprising  ne'er  a  wan  o'  thira  shots  proved  fattlo." 
said  Drydoss,  as  he  and  Webbilly  moved  off  with  Edward 
handcuffed  between  them, 

"  I  wander  mine  didn't,"  replied  the  recruit.  "  No 
aim  could  he  fairer  than  the  wan  I  took  st^uare  at  her 
back.  My  Gosh,  if  my  shot  struck  her  they'd  bo  two 
inquests  instead  of  wan  ! " 

"  We'll  never  take  her  now,  except  be  some  damn 
clever  russ  or  stralijimi"  said  Drydoas,  "We  must 
plan  out  a  first-rate  russ ! " 

'  "  Your  BOnl  to  Ibc  devil  I  "    One  of  (he  most  rreqaentljf  ■atd  Iriali 
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"Alumo.  tUanna,  Ihe  shadow  of  shame 
Baa  never  yen  (alien  on  one  of  our  came." 

~I!tUla.l>}fgS. 
I  half-post  seven  ajh. 
"  Above !  Above ! "  screameil  John  O'Dowla  from 
B  first  landing.  He  received  no  answer,  but  was  not 
^  .oniahed.  He  opened  the  oblong  glaas  door  of  the 
elock  on  the  landing  and  set  the  pendulum  going. 
The  bands  indicated  ten  minutes  to  eleven,  tho  hour 
At  which  he  had  stopped  the  clock  when  going  to  bed 
Ust  night. 

"  I  wifih  you'd  let  that  clock  go  on  all  night,  John," 
swd  Mrs.  O'Dowla  from  the  bedroom. 

"  I  know  you  would.  I  know  that  well,  Mrs.  O'Dowla, 
for  joa  have  the  Pensers'  extravagant  nature  in  you. 
Isn't  it  enough,  don't  you  think,  to  have  a  watch 
Workin'  away  in  yer  bedroom  for  the  night,  without 
bATtn'  a  clocV  goin'  on  the  landin'  besides  ?  If  I  could 
nop  the  watch,  I'd  lave  the  clock  go  on.  The  clock'll 
last  twice  as  longfor  givin'  it  a  rest  at  night,  the  same 
I  oarselves."  His  apparel  consisted  of  night-shirt, 
DOsers  and  slippers,  and,  having  set  the  clock  to  the 
«per  time,  he  returned  to  his  bedroom,  where  his 

rife,  klrcady  dressed,  was  saying  her  prayers  at  the 

Indsicle. 

"Pup,  pup,  pup!"  said  he,  "'tis  a  grand  morning. 
We'll  Iw  threshing  to-day,  please  God. ' 

"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla  earnestly,  striking  her 
breast  and  rattling  her  subtitontial  beads  as  she  Knelt 
I      by  the  bed. 

^B    "  Pup,  pup-pup,  pup-pup  1     Tw-oh !  tw-oh ! "  said  her 
^Hnulmnd.    "Grand  entirely,  'tirely,  'tirely!    Pup,  ] 
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pup!     Glory  bo  to  God!"  ho  continued  as  he  looked 
out  upon  the  beloved  Main  Street  of  GaUowglasa 

"Yerra,  dress  yourself,  man,  or  you'll  get  cold  aiid 
be  bothering  us  coughing  night  on'  day ! "  sfutl  Uts. 
O'DowIa,  turning  round,  and  interrupting  her  prayarsi 
for  a  moment. 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  woman ! "  said  John. 
"  You  have  a  lai^  order  on  hands  at  present"  John 
O'Dowla  prayed  very  htlle  himself;  continiiig  his 
orisons  to  the  Oii/r  Ftitlier,  Hail  Mary,  I  BcZi^'i"  in 
God,  and  /  Cotifesn,  as  did  almost  all  the  men  in  Gallow- 
glnaa.  He  could  not  aS'ord  the  luxury  of  a  rosary  and 
a  litany  morning  and  evening.  In  his  opinion  one 
saint  in  any  household  was  enough,  provided  the  otha 
inmates  went  regularly  to  their  religious  duties  li 
Christmas  and  Easter.  John  felt  that  if  rosaries  sad 
weekly  confessions  and  communions  could  do  it,  Mrt. 
O'Dowla  would  bring  the  family  through  with  ^tatoii 
the  last  day. 

There  were  not  many  shopkeepers'  wives  in  Grallo*- 
glaaa  as  holy  as  Mrs.  O'Dowla;  though  most  of  the 
Gallowglass  women  stood  high  in  the  good  graces  of 
Father  O'DarrelL  There  were  some  men,  in«Iudii^ 
Mr.  Pal  O'Pollards  and  Mr.  Maurico  Sawnuch,  who 
wunt  to  the  convent  mass  at  seven  every  niomin^. 
and  to  oomuiiuiioD  every  Sunday  at  tirst  mass  in  tlia 
parish  chapel;  but  Jomi  O'Dowla  and  most  of  tbo 
other  shopkeepers  looked  upon  those  men,  in 
violent  vernacular  of  Gallowglaae,  as  "  damn  hypocrt 
and  hold  them  in  contempt  as  "craw-thumpers" 
"  altar-scrapers," 

Rushing  in  breathless  from  the  street,  John  O'Odffl 
would  say,  in  a  stage  whisper  to  his  wife  inside  the 
(sountcr:  'Look  out,  ma'am,  at  the  weekly  com- 
municant.   Quick,  or  you'll  lose  it ! " 

Then,  as  the  "  craw-thumper"  rolled  by,  more  c 
inebriated,  alone  or  in  company  with  his  asi 
Mrs.  O'Dowla  would  say :  "  Oh !  oh  ■  oh  I  the  1 
pmised.  it  must  be  a  wafcenoas  he  got,  John  1 " 

"Wftkeness  how  are  you?"  John  would  say. 
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•Av  \b  full  o'  whisky.     'Tis  a  slrong  wnkeness  ho  has, 
wentj-five  over  proof,  the  damn  akar-^craper  1 " 
"Baylherr  Bhm!"*   Mrs.    O'Dowla    would   say;    "I 
iFpose  you  knows  best." 

Bat  to  return  to  the  O'Dowla  toilet.    Having  put 
)  his  aocks,  John  waddled  out  again  to  the  landing. 
_     "  Above !    Above  I "    be  screfimed.     No  reply  being 
vouchsafed,  he  wnddled  back  again  into  the  bedroom, 

"  Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners  now 
and  at  the  hour  of  our  death,  amen ' "  Mrs,  O'Dowla 
said,  putting  her  whole  soul  into  the  prayer  as  she  had 
heard  her  mother  do  before  her. 

John  O'Dowla  put  on  another  garment  and  waddled 
out  t^ain  to  call  his  son ;  but,  getting  no  reply,  he 
waddled  back  again  and  commenced  to  shave,  for  this 
was  the  Gallowglass  market  day,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  threshing  at  Garekiln,  he  must  needs  remain  in  the 
shop,  certMruy  until  noon,  and  possibly  all  day,  to  speak 
to  tiio  customers  and  assist  the  clerks  in  serving  ihem. 
Twice  with  his  face  lathered  he  waddled  out  to  call  his 
son,  but  got  no  answer.  Half-an-hour  before  John 
O'Dowla  had  got  up,  Mrs,  O'Dowla  had  been  bawling 
siniilarlv  at  the  servants,  the  shopmen  and  apprentices, 
and  had  routed  them  up  to  their  work.  Hugh  O'Dowla, 
bein^  a  harder  case  and  less  important,  was  always  left 
for  his  father. 

The  door  of  Julia's  room  was  within  a  yard  of  where 
John  stood  screaming,  and  she,  being  wide  awake,  heard 
Wery  word ;  as  she  had  done  every  morning  from  time 
mmemurial.  Nobody  called  her.  as  there  were  no 
luties  for  her  to  perform ;  and  she  generally  came  down 
>  %  t^tip  break f<tst  by  herself,  when  all  the  others  were 
looik  9^^hat  her  thoughts  were  as  she  lay  on  her  bc<l 
t  Oolld^lass  goose-down,  and  heard  her  father  screani- 
*TI^  bimiielf  hoarse  outside  her  door,  no  earthly  being 
knew  aright.  Perhaps  her  confessor  got  the  benefit  of 
her  waking  thoughts,  but  no  one  at  home  ever  did. 

"Julia  roads  an'  thinks  a  dale,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla, 
*'but  1  sees  nothing  cum  of  it.  I  never  thought  for 
[TO  minutes  together  at  a  stretch  in  me  life,  except  to 
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examine  mo  conscience  before  goin?  to  make  me  con- 
fession. Thinkin'  goes  with  btinkin  an'  is  only  fit  for 
cats  an'  dogs,  I  think,  and  poor,  ragged,  shiftless  bodies 
that  sits  at  the  flag  of  their  door  with  their  jaws  in 
their  hands  and  thoir  elbows  on  their  knees.  If  I  wu 
to  think  I'd  go  to  the  poorhouse  or  th'  asjlom  for 
certain,  an'  the  shop  'ud  go  to  the  wall ! " 

"What  have  you  to  think  about?"  demanded  her 
husband.  "Isn't  it  enough  to  have  wan  brain  workb' 
in  any  household  of  moderate  size  ? " 

"  BaytheiT  shin  !  Baytherr  shin ! "  replied  M& 
O'Dowla  sceptically.  "  An'  she's  mostly  always  rewdin' 
too,"  resumed  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  heedless  of  the  interruption. 
"  I  often  woaders  what  tbim  books  is  for  ?  Me  moUisi 
used  to  say  'twas  to  give  people  an  oppurtunity  of 
apaltin'  to  dead  people,  but,  as  for  meseli,  I'm  like  me 
mother,  an'  the  livin'  people  around  me  keeps  rae  goin' 
all  me  lime  to  be  up  to  'em.  Many  the  daysent  man 
an'  woman  is  dead  that  never  wrote  in  a  book :  if  I  was 
put  to  it,  I'd  go  is  far  is  to  say  that  few  daysent 
mimbers  ever  wrote  books.  I  bleeve  'twas  mostly 
people  with  nothing  to  do,  Noan  of  our  family  eTor 
did  any  book-writin'  anyhow ! " 

"  What  do  you  know  about  books,  woman  ? "  said  h« 
husband,  with  that  ferocity  of  expression  so  charac- 
teristic of  Irishmen  and  so  entirely  imintelligible  to 
Englishmen,  Indeed,  the  rudeness  of  Irish  folk  to  one 
another,  especially  noticeable  amongst  members  of  the 
same  family,  near  relatives  and  people  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  stands  in  glaring  contrast  to  their  poIitenesB 
to  strangers,  before  whom  they  display  a  winsomeness 
and  an  eagerness  to  please  which  is  one  of  their  most 
agreeable  characteristics. 

"  Not  a  great  dale  surely."  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla ;  "  but 
still  an'  all,  from  all  1  hears,  they're  disturbin'  things 
tn  know  much  of.  Readin',  an'  readin',  an'  readin',  but 
doin'  nothin',  not  a  hand's  turn.  Don't  the  head  evei 
get  full  like  a  churn  or  a  pot  ? " 

"Never,  it  is  like  the  ground  in  dry  weather  an' 
soaks  it  all,"  replied  John  O'Dowla  sagely. 
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"8onks  it  till  'tis  nil  Blush  and  gutter,  I  supposo. 
'*  ue !  If  readin'  is  th'  only  way  o'  fillin'  a  body's 
^  _  .  mine  must  be  dry  an'  impty,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Itewla ;  "  an"  imply  'twill  stay,  for  if  I  was  to  live  to 
)  as  old  as  loc  grandmother  I'll  never  start  to  fill  it." 
'•  Don't ! "  said  her  husband ;  "  if  you  did,  your  brains 
ieht  all  run  down  an'  pitch  in  your  nose,  like  Father 
lltubber,  who  said  that  'twas  from  overstudyin' 
«ology  an'  mensuration  he  had  a  nose  like  &  boiled 
l»t«r." 

The  caUing  of  his  son  and  his  own  dressing  pro- 
Oded  layer  upon  layer,  until  at  length  John  OlDowla 
IB  fully  arrayed,  ready  to  invade  his  son's  castle  of 
dotence  and  tear  oil'  the  bed-clothes.  At  that  critical 
oment,  Hugh  answered  his  father's  call  by  instinct 
d  warded  off  the  parental  attack, 
"  Hasten  down,  you  sir,  an'  go  out  to  the  farm  to 
)  after  the  threshing!"  yelled  John  O'Dowla  as  he 
imped  downstairs  to  reaa  the  paper  until  breakfast. 
John  O'Dowla  freely  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
I  the  Irish  landlords  should  be  shot.  Ho  had  been 
^     ^  QCa  harvests  began  to  be  bad.      But  as 

eiyoQe  knew  him  for  a  thrifty,  law-abiding  man,  thoy 
ly  laughed  at  him. 
"Don't  shoot  any  landlords  down  here,  John,  "till  I 
%  you  again,"  Roland  Glenpower  would  say  in  a  loud 
'oe,  an  he  bode  him  good-bye  at  the  shop  door  on  a 
r  evening  and  rode  off  on  one  of  his  fine,  weight- 
lying  hunters. 
Aootner  iind  a  saner  article  of  O'Dowla's  political 
1  was  that  lawyers  should  bo  oxclndcd  from  the 
e  of  Commons.  "  As  long  as  the  lawyers  are 
,  nobody  can  make  head  or  tail  o'  th'  Acts  o' 
trliament,"  he  would  say,  whenever  he  cut  into  a 
Bion  on  law  or  politics.  "'Tis  tho  lawyers' 
iss  to  make  the  law  puzzUng,  They  couldn't  live 
WM  simple  and  plain  like  your  busmess  or  mine, 
aoy  other  nonest  way  of  living!"  But  none  of  his 
BD^  in  Gallowglass  could  follow  him  into  the  depths 
that  Hpeculation. 
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John  O'Dowla  was  reading  the  morning  paper  now  \a 
llie  parlour  o^*  the  shop,  his  mouth  wide  open  as  unuii. 
not  heeding  an  animated  conversation  which  was  gome 
on  amongst  a  group  of  women  outside,  until  he  num 
his  wife's  voice  exclaiming:  "Hold  me,  Mrs.  Fitz!  fm 
going  to  faint  I  Oh,  Queen  of  Angels  !  Mother  of  God ! 
Ahh !  Ahh  !  Oh  ! " 

John  shut  hia  mouth  and  got  up.  '"  What  the  deril 
is  the  lueaning  of  this  ? "  said  he,  appearing  at  the 
parlour  door. 

"  Oh,  John  I  John ! "  shrieked  his  wife,  who  wns 
roclinine  in  the  anus  of  a  couple  of  milkwomeo  M 
whom  she  had  been  talking,  and  whose  milk-caos  ud 
hcad-roUs  lay  on  a  side  counter, 

"  My  God  Almighty,  woman,  don't  make  a  show  of 
yourself ! "  he  exclaimed,  lookmg  very  tiercely  at  hor. 

■'  Mr.  Culvert  is  stabbed  an'  killed  dead  ! "  cried  Mrs. 
O'DowIo.     "  Oh  I— 0  !— O  !— Oo  .l— Oo  I " 

"  What  ? "  cried  her  husband. 

"  Last  night,  at  Brady's  Wood,"  cried  the  first  woman. 

"An'  the  trap  all  broke  an'  the  fine  gray  mare  kilC 
cried  the  second,  flinging  up  her  hands  in  front  of  hm 
face,  and  thea  slapping  them  down  against  her  kneea 

"  Get  out  o'  uie  way,  ye  beldames ! "  cried  John 
O'Dowla.  "  Yo  don't  know  what  ve're  saying.  Lay  uio 
out ;  lay  me  out,  mesclf  1"  And  ne  rushed  bareheaded 
to  the  police  barrack,  which  was  some  distance  down 
the  street,  where  he  verified  the  information. 

Words  failed  him  when  he  heard  the  correct  story. 
'*  Pup,  pup,  pup,  pup  I  Glory  be  to  God  I "  wore  biB 
first  words  as  ho  stalked  out  of  the  barrack,  his  bands 
clasping  the  paper  behind  his  back.  "  Pill-aloo !  pill- 
aloo  I     AUaloo  !    Alla-fut-ay-futay-fut-ay  1" 

A  glance  of  bis  experienced  eye  up  and  down  the 
Main  Straot,  showed  him  that  everyone  out  of  doors 
was  as  wise  as  himself.  The  very  dogs  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadway,  snlfiing  each  otlier  cunfidentially. 
Keemed  to  be  aware  that  sou)ething  portentous  had 
happened.  In  truth,  the  murder  of  the  land  agent 
occasioned  a  universal  sensation  of  morbid  excitement, 
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I  alarm,  even  Bome  consternation,  but   no  grief. 
LOUgh  the  town  had  not  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
1  agitation   its    inhabitants    felt,  nevertheless,  that 
ualties  on  the  landlords'  tiide  made  for  progress; 
1  whenever  the  assassination  of  a  landlord,  agent,  or 
uUfThad  been  reported  in  the  newspapers  durmg  the 
ist  two  years,  a  subdncd  gleam  of  satisfaction  shone  in 
Uie  face  of  Gallowglass,  a  phenomenon  which  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  pouoo. 

John  O'DowIa  strutted  up  and  down  the  flags  before 
hia  own  door  for  some  minutes  ejacuIaUDg :  "  Pup,  pup, 
pup !    my  God  Almighty ! "      And  presently  ho  was 

C'oed  by  Mr.  Wogioss,  the  puliUcan.  and  his  collie  dog, 
_  m  across  the  street ;  by  Mr.  Patrick  O'Pollards.  a 
ublican- baker,  and  his  bull-terrier,  from  up-street ; 
r  Mr.  Sporeen,  a  publican-draper  from  down-street ;  by 
|lr.  Sawnuch,  a  publican-butcher ;  and  by  many  others. 
Including  Thomas  O'Brile,  who  had  not  long  returned 
rom  BaUyglanders,  where  it  had  been  found  impossible 
[>  save  the  blazing  ricks  of  hay. 

"  Twas  a  shame,  John  O'Dowia  ;  1  care  not  who  did 
it  I "  said  Mr.  O'Brile. 
•■  Awful ! "  exclaimed  John  O'Dowia.    "  Lay  me  alone 
)out  it.     I  dunno  what  to  say  about  it.     Pup,  pup, 
pup!" 

"  Wasn't  ho  an  evictor  ?    What  ? "  said  O'Pollards. 

"  An*  didn't  the  Prime  Minister  say  racontly  that  an 

^jflviction  was  the  worst  of  all  outrages  ?    I  has  his  words 

^^m    me   pocket."     And    drawing    a    soiled    newspaper 

^Butting ^m  his  pocket,  O'Pollards  read  as  follows: — 

^vErictioD  is  the  exercise  of  a  legal  right  which  may  be 

^Bp   the  prejudice  of  your  neighbour,  which  may  involve 

^Bta  bienest  responsibility,  nay,  even  deep  moral  guilt." 

^^uid  O  Pollards  continued :  "  ¥e  talks  o'  th'  outrage  on 

^^(ilTort's  horse.   The  Prime  Minister  also  says,  referring 

tu  thai :  '  There  may  be  outrages  which — all  things  con- 

mdered,  the  persons  and  the  facts — may  be  less  guilty 

tD  the  »ght  of  God  than  evictions. '  " ' 

^\  "  H©  was  a  rale  bad  cvictor,"  said  Wegloss.    "  A  rale 

1  nuu)  to  me  own  siater-in-iaw,  d'ye  see  ? " 
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"  Case  in  point.    Case  in  point,"  said  Sawnuch. 

"  The  p6oplo  will  not  be  onproaseil  bo  tyrants,  what ! " 
said  Patrick  O'PolIards.  "  The  Premmeer  is  on  our  side, 
what  ?  " 

"  If  ye  were  to  turn  around  an'  search  the  whole 
country  for  a  worse  land  agent,"  said  Sporeen.  "ye 
oouldn  t  turn  around  an'  projuice  wan  to  ma ! " 

Those  who  closely  study  tuo  modes  of  expression  in 
conversational  uso  in  Irish  country  towns  will  find  a 
number  of  mannerisms  diihcult  to  explain  and  impos- 
sible to  classify.  The  truth  is  that  for  most  of  the 
English-speaking  Irish  folk,  English  is  a  medium  of 
comraimication  which  only  inadequately  expresses  their 
feelings.  They  think  in  Irish ;  and  when  they  speak  in 
English  they  seldom  convey  their  precise  meaning  at 
the  first  attempt.  Hence  the  common  saying:  "An 
Irishman  must  always  speak  twice." 

Etod  educated  Irishmen  take  liberties  with  the 
English  language  in  conversation,  and  there  was  scarcely 
an  inhabitant  of  Gallowglass  who  had  not  a  species  of 
copyright  in  certain  forma  of  speech,  by  the  constant 
use  of  which  he  was  differentiated  from  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  Thus  Mr.  O'PoUards,  T.C..  P.L.G.,  inter- 
spersed all  his  remarks  Uberally  and  unnecessarily  with 
the  interrogation  "  What  ? " ;  wnile  Mr.  Wegless,  the  rich 
publican,  reUed  on  the  query,  "D'ye  see?"  to  om- 
phoBLse  every  proposition  he  advanced ;  and  Mr,  Sporeen, 
the  draper,  used  the  expression  "Turn  around  "  with  a 
frequency  which  proved  his  belief  in  its  efficacy.  Mr. 
Sawnuch  the  butcher's  favourite  expression  was  "  Case 
in  point";  while  others  interlarded  their  conversation 
with  favourite  curses  and  oaths.  All  those  peculiarities 
meant  nothing  more  than  experiments  in  English,  cal- 
culated to  give  breathing  time  and  to  allow  the  gradual 
development  of  thought. 

Though  Mr.  O'Brile  was  a  Town  Commissioner  and 
Poor  Law  Guardian,  and  "a  Gallowgluss  man,  bred, 
born  an'  reared,"  as  the  local  saying  had  it,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  company  in  which  he  found  himself 
did  not  regard  him  as  a  desirable  companion.    Nobody 
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BprMsetl  any  eiympathy  with  him  upon  the  burning  of 
'*s  hay.  when  ho  alluded  to  it, 

"  If  you  turned  around  an"  tould  me  you  were  after 
MO*  bumod  to  ashes  yorself  last  night,  amoshta,  I'd 
arcoly  turn  around  an'  say  I  was  surprised  at  it,"  said 

mreon  sarcastically. 

"Tho  people  oant  stand  rack-rentin'  nor  grabbin', 
vbitt  ? "  contmuod  O'Pollards.  "  Education  is  too  Hprcail 
for  tyranny !  But  I  guess  we  must  be  cautious  o'  what 
wo  SAVS  in  presence  o'  the  landlords'  friends,  what  ? " 

"If  you  allude  to  me,"  said  Thomas  O'Brile,  "I'm  as 
^^)unh  againHt  harshness  as  you.  I  can  refer  ye  all  to 
^■Irs.  Pinkerry  for  me  character.  But,  whatever  rick- 
Hbum'm'  may  do,  ye  ought  to  draw  the  lino  at  murdor." 
^"  '■  That's  too  tart,  d'ye  see,  Tom  O'Brilo ! "  said  Weg- 
less.     '•  D'ye  see  that  now,  d'ye  see  ? " 

"  Take  that  back  \ "  cried  Sawnuch.  "  'Taint  a  case 
in  point." 

"That's  a  sourrilious  thing  to  turn  around  an'  eayl" 
cried  Snoroon. 

The  leolin^  was  plainly  i^^iunst  O'Brile. 

"Hero's  Tim  MCliniborl"  cried  OPollards,  as  n  tall 
gtwly  man  with  tfrey  brown  l<eiird  strode  up.  carrying  a 
neary  whip  in  hiH  hand.  Owin^  to  his  excessive  use  of 
that  expression,  M'Climber  was  nicknamed  "Let  ye  be 
aisy  now." 

"  Any  fihkyal  no,'  Timothy  ? "  cried  O'Dowla. 

Tho  nowcMuor  •milod,  like  one  who  knew  much,  but 
flould  rofnun  from  imparting  his  knowledf^  for  any 
looi^  of  time  when  pooplu  waniud  infortnaiion. 

"Let  yo  1*0  fci«y  now,"  no  Ijcgan.  "  Ye  all  know  Brede 
O'Grogao  I " 

"  Tea,  Tea,  th'  ould  woman  Culvert  evicted  in  the 

rirfi  o*  Mahomacrow ;"  said  O'PolIarda.  "  Her  aon  ia 
\  wild  dml,  what  I " 

"  Well,  let  yo  be  aisy  now,  ahe  died  in  'ospital  laat 


"  Pup,  pup.  pup  I "  cried  O'DitwU, 
I  "  WfiUhi! "  said  O-PolUnU 


"Go  on.  Tim  I    What?" 
"  Wall,  let  jro  ho  usy  luiw  1    Bar  .  .  orutcb  .  .  ad'  bar 
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biiids  ,  .  atop  of  it  .  .  were  Iiud  .  .  on  the  body  .  .     ' 
whin   ihe  police   found  it  .  .  and  .  .  that's  .  .  as  . . 
true  .  .  as  I  .  ,  live,"  said  Tim  M'Climber,  concluding 
his  statement,  which  was  an  unmitigated  falsehood,  witA 
an  indrawn  sigh  and  an  outblown  fitss. 

"  The  parish  an'  town  are  disgraced ! "  said  lliooiu 
OBrUe. 

"  'Tisn't  your  turn  to  belie  the  town,  what,  or  to  rain 
your  opinguns  down  our  throats,  Mr,  O'Brile,"  cried 
O'Pollards.  '"T would  be  more  becnmin'  in  you  to  wwl 
tilt  the  parish  priest  spakes  his  Eontiments  a  SudiIaj 
from  th'  altar  at  first  mass,  what  I  But  you'ro  reij 
independent  o'  the  clergy.    That's  well  known." 

"  Yorra,  lave  us  turn  around  an'  wait  tilt  wo  bean 
what  the  laydera  o'  the  poople'll  turn  around  an'  UT 
upon  it  at  the  meotin'  to-morrow,"  said  Sporeen,  "W 
turn  around  an'  shed  me  blood  for  Ireland,  if  need  Im; 
any  day,  that's  wan  thing,  with  any  man  that  walks  U» 
flags  o'  Gallowgloss!  Be  the  same  token,  Tim,  111  b* 
asEin"  ye  for  a  lind  of  a  britiihin'  this  ovenin'.  Vn 
takin'  a  spin  over  to  Brady's  Wood  to  see  the  site  u' 
ine  own  is  out  at  the  saddler's : " 

"I  lovee  nie  country  is  well  is  the  next  man,  too, 
what?"  cried  O'Pollards.  "But  in  a  crisais  liko  t]M 
whin  th'  eyes  o*  the  whole  civilised  world,  an'  more  if  I 
said  it,  what,  are  focussed  on  the  town,  the  parish  priest 
is  the  first  who  should  voice  the  sintiments  of  the 
townspeople,  what  ?  An',  Sporeen.  is  you'ro  borrin'  a 
britchm  from  Tim,  I'll  be  after  askin'  yerself  for  a  loan 
o'  that  long  ladder  you  has,  as  I'm  gettiu'  a  few  slaM 
put  on  the  roof  o'  me  house," 

"  'Tis  well  the  laydurs'U  be  hero  so  soon."  siud 
Maurice  Sawnuch,  the  butcher,  "  I  disremember  e'er  a 
cuae  in  point  ao  apperrapo  this  twenty  year!  Tb« 
laydurs'U  knock  all  tn  offal  out  of  it  I  An',  three  ga 
hane  ehkyal,*  as  ye're  all  borrin'  an'  lindin',  I'll  ask  BIT. 
Sporeen  here  to  give  me  back  ine  cleaver  he  took  away 
yesterday  an'  lind  me  a  measurin'  tape." 

"  All  right,"  said  Sporeen  bashfully. 

"But  who's  to  take  the  chair?     I  know  the  pastor 
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I  won't,"  asked  OToUarda,    "  Mabernacrow  has  the  whole 
[  ihiog  in  her  banilj  I    What  ? " 

"  Lave  ye  be  aisy  now."  SHid  M'Climber,  slapping  hia 
I  gait«r  wiUi  his  whip  crop,  ■'  I  can  toll  ye  'tis  wan  o"  th' 
I  »iililest  sthrains  in  the  counlhry.  The  role  M'Coy; 
I  bone,  brcedin'  tin'  action." 

"  Cloth  and  colour  ? "  ventured  John  O'Dowlii, 
'■  Terra,  bad  cosa  to  you.  can't  you  turn  around  an' 
I  loll  us  who  it  is  I"  Bald  Spuroen.    "Don't  forget  the 
)  brilcbiQ,  Tim ! "  ho  added  more  respectfully. 

"  What  a  hurry  you're  in  I  Lave  ye  bo  aiey,"  reti>rtod 
I  U'Cliinber,  who  woh  skilled  in  the  art  of  withholding 

ioformalioD.     "  Tis  the  MftoMadu  of  Madestowii." 
I       "Oil,  pup,   pupl"   oxclaiinod   O'Dowla.     " They're  a 
I  family  as  old  as  ido  bills.    Didn't  any  gintlouien  tiroaent 
er  hear  o'  the  laws  o'  the  Miules  an'  Persians  > 
"  Uegor,  I  often  hear  th'  old  saying,  but  I  never  know 
I  the  maning  of  ii  till  now,"  aaid  MCUmlior. 

•*  That's  a  case  in  point,"  sai<l  Sawnucb.  "  Mr, 
O'Dfiwla,  have  you  such  a  tbiuy  a«  a  tube  f  Tboro's  a 
boifer  o'  mine  with  a  turnip  or  a  stone,  or  something 
Hbo   Look  up   in    ihu  grass,  stuck   in   bur  LbroaL  tliis 

loming " 

■*  1  have  not  then.  I  always  borrows  mo  own  tube 
from  Sweaniian,  the  Vet.  The  Mados  an'  I'orsiausI 
SooJ  I'hal's  th'  advantage  o'  mixing  wilh  knowledge- 
able people,"  said  O'Dowla,  much  elatud.  "  1  foi^ot 
mora  tbiui  some  people  learned,  present  company 
exceptor].     Pup,  pup.  pup  I" 

■'Th'  only  law  I'd  take  from  MacMade  would  ho  a 

law  for  dniikirti::  wilhutil  guttin'  drunk.  wh&H"  sivid 

O'PoUardK.    "  He  should  bo  an  itborily  ou  that  if  we're 

to  go  bo  DosisI    What?    Siiureon.  don't  forget   I'm 

I  aiiur  nskin'  you  for  that  ladder  I" 

"  Thai's  no  fault  in  a  man,  d'ye  see  ? "  ■a4d  Woglcss,  tbo 

publican.  "  MacHado  is  a  dasenl  iQan,(l'yo  see  ibat  nowi" 

I'homas  O'Brile'n  presence  was  stufliously  ignored ; 

but  be  remained  with  the  group  of  Bhopkeopeis,  as  if  in 

[  ftflaitkio  of  a  right. 

"As  I   oft«D  say.  Ho,  ho,  bu,"  said  John  O'Dowla, 
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when  silence  was  reatored.  "the  only  way  to  settle  iU 
laud  qutiRlioii  is  tu  shgot  oJl  the  laDdl'jnls  m  Irelatul  in 
a  single  night,  an'  see,  exclude  lawyers  from  PariianNOt! 
I'up,  pup,  pup.     My  God  Almighty  !" 

Having  thus  righted  himBolf  with  public  opinku), 
.lohn  O'fiowlft  returned  to  his  shop  door,  whcio  he 
itirrd  himself  for  several  seconds,  until  Main,  U» 
servant  girl,  came  to  say  that  his  breakfast  was  wailiiig 
for  hiiu.  On  hearing  this  very  natural  message  Jotia 
seemed  startled  and  looked  suspiciously  at  the  girl ;  bnt, 
uevertheless,  obeyed  the  sunimons. 

The  etttastrophe  was  so  unprecedented  in  GaUon^las 
that  the  parts  of  speech  most  in  demand  at  the  break- 
fast table  wore  intenectious;  and  the  enly  nouns  lued 
wore  the  names  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Vtrjfin 
Mary.and  the  angels  andsaints.alwaysinthe  vocativeeaM; 

"  Holy  Saint  Joseph,  patron  of  a  happy  death ! "  said 
Mrs.  O'Dowla. 

"  Pup,  pup,  pup!     Glory  be  to  God  Almighty!" 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  '  The  Lord  have  raorcy  oa  him," 
till  I  belnougut  uioself  ho  was  a  Protestant,"  sighed 
Mrs.  O'Dowla.     "What  do  the  men  think  of  it,  Johnf" 

"  Pup,  pup,  pup !    Tw-oh  t    Tw-oh !    Tw-oh  ' " 

■■  How  callous  them  Protestants  are !  I  didn't  see 
wan  belonging  to  him  after  the  hearse !  Where's  that 
boy  from  his  breakfast ! "  And  Mrs.  O'Dowla  went  out 
to  call  her  son  to  breakfast,  as  a  vent  to  her  parental 
feelings.  But  Hugh  made  no  response,  as  he  lay  ElW 
downwards  on  the  tossed  bedclothes. 

"  Can  it  be  that  Hugh  has  a  devil  in  him  ? "  she  aaH 
as  she  resumed  her  breakfast,  her  bosom  faaaTQlg 
from  the  exertion  of  the  journey  into  the  returo- 
building. 

"  If  ho  has,  I'll  soon  knock  it  out  of  him,"  cried  hor 
husbimd,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  get  down  an  ash-plant 
from  a  shelf  over  the  door,  and  leaving  the  room 
precipitately. 

"  Is  that  the  respect  you  have  for  your  mother,  me 
college-reared  puppy ! "  he  cried,  bursting  into  Hugh's 
bedroom. 
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L  did  not  Rtir  &t  bis  father's  approach  ;  al 
which,  being  contrary  to  all  precedent,  John  O'DowIa 
was  taken  anack.  Ho  struck  his  son  smartly  across  the 
shoulders  with  the  light  end  of  the  plant,  and  Hugh  arose 
into  a  sitting  posture.  His  father  anticipated  being 
told  to  go  to  some  unniontiouablo  destination,  in  accord- 
uico  with  the  cusluiuary  and  approved  filial  procodure 
of  (ho  npslart  youn^  ^enoration  iu  Gallowglass. 

But  Hu)^h  O'Dowla  only  groaned  and  said,  "Fatbor, 
I'm  sick.     Let  me  rest  I " 

-Such  language   was   utterly  unexpected,  for   John 
*  I  hiMi  never  been  addressed  as  "father"  by  hin 
lio,  having  abandoned  the  use  of  the  word  "papa" 
_-_Jl  years  previously  as  being  babyish,  had   never 
fdopteda  substitute.     Ignatius  O'Dowla  addressed  his 
t&ther  aa  "  sir  " ;  but  that  portentous  step  was  taken  by 
B  older  son  on  hi^  own  initiative  and  was  not  binding 
Igh,  who  used  no  title  of  respect  heretofore  in 
J  to  his  father. 

it  have  somolhin^  up  with  him  I "  was  the  con- 

1  lo  which  Ji'hu  O'Dowla  camo  u]Hin  tho  uvidenca 

"  What's  tho  matter  ?  "  he  said  aloud.    '•  Dou't  you 

E'Iedow  wtt'ro  thnishing  at  Qarokiln  to-rlay,  you  sir  ?     You 

MiMuld  be  out  there  at  nine  o'clock.    Go  down  lo  Port«r- 

Eion's  on  yor  way  an'  borra  fifty  com  saoks  1 " 

Hugh  sLartan  as  he  heard  the  words  "  nine  o'olDok," 

tthe  hour  of  his  appointment  with   Molly  Carow,  and 

aid,  "  I'll  go  out  to  Garokiln  at  once." 

"I*op,  pup.  pup;"  oxclaimod  John  O'Dowla,  and  ho 

f Vaddlod  uack  to  the  parlour.     As  ho  roslored  the  ash- 

lani  to  it£  placo  ho  looked  6orccly  towanls  his  wife  and 

lid,  "  Hake  a  strong  doeo  o'  xalUt  an'  Konna  fur  thai 

blla  aft«r  broakfast,  maw  shay  dhu  hulbk"  ^ 

f  Raring  given  his  order,  John  O'Dowla  bluBh»<l,  tho 

lack  souwl  of  awful  mystery  melted  away  from  his 

atures.  and  he  findoavoured  to  smile;  for  he  had 

Kinuie  ooRsnioufl  of  his  daughter's  presenoe.     One  of 

I  favoiirito  maxims,  when  the  children  wore  yoong, 

\  boon, "  Laagh  always  when  with  ladiee,  do  mathv 

if  you  have  nothing  to  uttgh  at ;  laugh  ovon  whoa  yon 
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Bay  '  What  IB  it}'"  But  since  Julia  began  lo  bo  gruwn 
ujp,  lie  often  found  bimsdlf  viol&tinc^  iho  maotiia  tii  spile 
of  his  best  intentions ;  for  he  regarded  bis  daughter  »&  » 
\aAy,  but  did  not  so  classify  bis  wife. 

"  Papa,  please  don't  mention  salts  on'  senna  whes 
we're  at  breakfast  I "  said  Julia  pertly,  as  sbe  sat  vattiog 
to  be  helped. 

John  groaned  in  spirit.     This  was  ground  on  whiob 
be  could  not  light.    He  knew  there  was  such  a  soeiK*    , 
as  politeness,  but  did  not  believe  it  could  be  practiwd 
always,  as  Julia  seemed  to  ex]>ect.     If  be  were  boniui 
to  do  so,  he  felt  that  life  would  not  be  worth  living. 

■'  Oh !  Julia,"  was  all  he  said.  It  was  what  he  alwaji 
said,  in  fact,  to  his  daughter.  "  Have  ^ou  cream  w 
Julia,  mother?"  he  added,  as  be  broke  his  largo  gnen 
duck  egg  and  shook  pepper  into  it  from  the  castor.  i 

"  Hugh  must  have  a  devil  in  him  ! "  said  &lr&  O'Dovli. 
goring  his  question,  "  an"  me  uncle  the  priest  often  : 
told  me  there  was  a  riot,  or  whatever  they  calls  IL  in 
theyology,  in  the  church,  for  exorcisin'  or  baiiishin' 
devils  out  o'  the  people,  He  read  it  wanst  over  n  cattle- 
daler  just  gettin  over  the  horrors  of  drink,  an'  it  cured 
him." 

"  I  could  believe  in  exercising,  if  I  could  believe  in 
anything,  for  I  know  the  devil  he  has;  'tis  laziness!" 
said  John,  laughing  as  ho  said  it,  for  fear  Julia  woul<i 
take  it  seriously  and  rebuke  him  again. 

"What's  the  general  opinion  about  this  business f" 
said  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  with  a  sigh. 

"  'Tis  what  I  always  said.  If  they're  to  be  kill,  lav« 
um  be  kilt.  Shooting  and  missmg,  or  killing  the 
coachraan  and  missing  the  master,  ia  what  the  piiople 
dun't  like.  Everywan  knows  my  opinion,"  ho  said,  put' 
ting  another  heavy  shake  of  pepper  m  his  duck  egg ;  then 
remembering  Juba,  he  addea,"  Pup,  pup,  pup,  pup-poo "" 

"  Don't  speak  about  this  horrid  murder  at  oreajcfaet. 
tuamma ! "  said  Julia. 

"  Yorra,  do  you  think  we're  med  o"  stono,  or  tlu4i  i 
we're  dancin' maatera  and  can  be  always  ir' 
P'a  and  Q'a  ? "  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla  brusquely. 


Btono,  or  UuUm 
a  mindin'aifl 


I 

I 
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"  Oh  I  Julia,"  oxolaiiiied  John,  looking  at  her  lui  if  he 
I  had  juKl  discovorod  hor  pruscnco.  Then  to  his  wifo,  "  I 
say,  ftlcp  it,  woman  I  La;  me  till  mesolf  for  the  day's 
work  in  peaeo ; " 

"Don't  say.  'fill  raosolf,' papa ;  it  ih  awfully  rude." 
I  simpered  Julia.  John  stopped  and  looked  at  a  spoonful 
'  of  egjj  for  a  minute,  and  tnen  ho  roaorted  to  tne  only 
expodient  known  to  him  of  rendering  oxistenpo  endur- 
able ID  his  daughter's  presence — an  oxpedieut  he  had 
roaorted  to  a  thouHaud  tinios  since  Julia  tirat  went  to  a 
convent  boarding  school.     Uo  spoke  to  his  wifo  in  Irish. 

"  Thanka  be  to  Ood,  there's  no  manners  in  Irish,"  said 
Joho. 

Julia  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  language,  but  she 
fall  quite  at  home  amidst  the  voUova  of  gutturals  that 
were  being  shot  off  right  and  left  of  her  by  her  parents, 
reoognUing  such  oft-recurring  expreasiona  an  "  Nobbeen 
bowera  ! "  *  "  Noeoawboona  I '  '  and  "  Dawreorah  ! "  * 

"I  wish  to  Qod  I  could  ate  in  Irish  1"  said  John, 
to  his  wife.  "  I  was  always  against  that  convent 
sohool." 

Nowhere  is  toAming  more  respected  than  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  aoiTersal  desire  of  Catholic  Irish  parents  to 
educate  their  children  in  such  a  manner  as  li>  tit  them 
for  ft  superior  station  in  life  frequently  proved  a  rook  on 
wbiob  the  domestic  happinASs  of  many  a  family  is 
wreaked.  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  " — 
and  the  somi-educeted  ohilcuen  often  come  to  despise 
their  parents. 

"  la  it  like  meself  you'd  have  her  T "  asked  Urs. 
O'Dowla. 

"  Well  no.  surely."  said  John.  "  I  always  thought  a 
doctor  or  an  alUirnoy  migb^  Uil^o  up  with  her." 

"Jaxlao,"  said  hut  wife.  "She's  bom  to  oUuietineu 
■a'  most  be  brought  up  as  auoh  in  due  courea" 

"  What  ia  politeneaa,  or  gentility,  or  roannera ' "  said 
John  O'Dnwla,  speaking  in  Irish.  "  I  have  boon  study- 
ing it,  an'  I  finiu  it  manos  thinkin'  of  what  eTorywan 
but  ycraelf  wontu,  and  givin'  it  to  'em.  if  you  can  at  all 
get  it  for  'em,  givin'  it  to  'etn,  mind  y" ;  an'  never  look- 
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ing  out  for  yourself,  but  trustin'  others  i.o  do  it  for  yuh  * 
Then  as  to  talk,  it  maaes  oovor  to  say  wliat  you  like 
yourself,  or  what  you  want  to  say,  but  someihinc;  ih»i 
aomowan  else  wants  you  to  say  or  that  they'd  like  to 
hear.  And  aa  for  atin^,  begor  you'd  starve  youretU 
if  you  followed  the  strict  rules  o'  manners,  or  elae 
you'd  have  to  ate  in  private  by  yourself  aftonrardt. 
Mannors  is  a  thing  that  money- iiialdng  in  GaUowglas 
could  never  consort  mth.  I  can  pass  it  off  wcl!  enough 
to  a  oustomer  in  tbe  shop  ;  but  'tis  inhuman  to  expccl 
a  man  to  keep  up  even  shop  manners,  when  he  oouiffi 
in  to  his  males  or  to  set  down  for  the  night." 

Breakfast  over,  John  O'Dowla  returned  to  the  street, 
where  gosap  still  continued  rife. 

Handy,  being  a  married  man  whose  wife  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  barracks,  was  on  his  way  to  breakfast , 
and,  as  the  Gallowglass  people  were  as  yet  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  police.  O'Dowla  bade  him  ■■Gowi 
morning,"  adding  the  sententious  remark  that  "  tkis^ 
had  taken  an  awful  turn  in  Gallowglass." 

■'  Seer,  Mester  O'Dulla,"  said  the  North  of  Ireland 
man,  in  a  whisper,  sending  forth  his  words  in  almost 
unintelligible  bundles,  "  af  Mester  Culvert  pros'cut«d 
'em  for  kill'n'  's  horse  till  th'  utmost  rig'r  o'  th  law,  he'd 
b'  a  levvin  man  till  day.  The'  took  't  may  be  he 
showed  the  white  feather."  There  was  not  another 
man  in  Gallowglass  except  this  blunt  Ulster  Presby- 
terian who  would  have  aared  to  hint  that  the  dead 
agent  had  been  deficient  in  courage. 

Ruminating  over  the  policeman's  sage  opinion,  JohD 
waddlod  back  again  to  the  knot  of  men  in  the  strict, 
and  stood  beside  them,  not  hearing  very  well  what  Ihey 
said,  as  he  ejaculated  "Pup,  pup,  pup!"  and  kept 
balancing  himself  on  his  heels  and  toes  alternately. 

"  Culvert  owes  me  near  ;i;20 ! "  exclaimed  Sawnuoh, 
the  butcher.  "  I'll  furnish  it  to-day !  Case  in  point ! 
Case  in  pomt.  gintlemin  !  Oh,  there's  Swearman  !  Ill 
ask  him  for  the  tube  I " 

"  Be  the  same  tokens  he  owes  me  father  near  £^1" 
cried  Sporeeo.    "  111  turn  around  an'  he  in  is  soon  is  ye. 
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lilr.  Sttwnucb.    You  ueedn'l  bo  Lhinkin'  I'm  forgettin' 
Fyor  cleaver  I" 

"  As  ye'ro  all  uiiiKlm'  number  wan,"  aaid  O'FoUards, 
"  I  can't  affonl  to  bo  dillterry,  whiit  1  He  owes  me  £'10 
odd.  I'll  Bind  over  the  boy  now  for  thai  ladder,  Sporeen!" 
"  Ue  owes  mo  a  few  pounds  too,"  said  John  O'Dowla, 
"  an'  I  has  to  think  o'  mo  wife  and  family  as  well  i\s  the 
rest  o' ye.  Pup,  pup,  pup  !  Glory  bo  to  God  for  idl  His 
gifta  and  graces  '  1  K'poso  none  o'  ye,  gentlemen,  has 
any  com  sacks  to  uparo  ?  " 

"  Via  owod  ;Cioo  by  liim."  said  Thooios  O'Brile  quietly, 
■■  an'  if  I  wn*  never  to  l>e  piud,  I'll  not  furnish  it  until  a 
wcok  or  a  fortoigbt  after  he's  buried,  anyway." 

This  statement  was  received  with  a  roar  of  dis- 
approTaL 

■■  Vou'ro  a  landlords'  friend,  what )  "  said  O'Pollards. 

'•  I'll  tell  ye  what.  I'll  give  ye  a  ease  in  point,"  said 

t  Savnuoh,  opening  bis  onortnous  mouth  to  its  fullest 

[flxtaot,  "a  maynor  housu  I   nuvor  winl  into  than  the 

B  Culvert's.    Many  an'  miiuy  the  time  I  wint  there 

Eltbaut  catUo,  an'  nobody  ever  as  much  as  lukod  me  if  I 

K  lind  a  mouth  on  mu.     'Tisa't  that  I  cared,  but  still  for 

all- 

**  I  can  tnm  around  an'  say  here's  tho  same,"  said 
t^poreoD.    "  I  never  seen  a  sight  o'  tho  decanter  there  is 
^^  otten  is  I  called  there  for  an  account,  or  one  thing  or 
^M  other.    I  ooutd  turn  about  an'  swear  that" 
^K      "  Tis  a  mane,  nairow-hoartod  man,  d'yo  see,"  said  Mr. 
^KWeglMs,  tho  publican.  "  that  wouldn't  offer  a  body  a 
^Kriaas  of  grog,  d'ye  soo,  af  they  didn't  want  it  inself. 
^^Hp'yo  see  that  now  I " 
^■^  "  Hera's  the  body  I "  said  U'PoUards. 
B  ■■  IiAve  ye  be  aisy !    'Tis  my  beiitso,"  said  M'Clinibor. 

"  I  waa  going  to  drive  it  meself,  but  me  stomach  is 
aisily  Qpsot  of  lato,  an'  I  sint  Donal'  Rue  out  to  'em." 

"  That's  not  your  hearse ! "  sud  a  man  called  Cracked 
Dftly^    "  Don't  I  see  HulUnoy's  name  on  it  ? " 
"Be  (day  now  1 "  taid  M'Cliniber.    "  I  borrid  it  for  th' 
ouioo.    Tis  I  has  the  contract  o'  the  funelarl" 
"  You  wore  right  uot  to  turn  around  an'  upset  yennlf." 
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eaid  Sporeon,  "  See  here,  Daly,  turn  around  now  ait 
hould  yer  tougue  or  you'll  get  youraol/  arrested  I " 

"  Me  arrested ! "  cried  Cracked  Daly. 

Meanwhile  an  open  bier  with  a  number  of  nigs  liid 
over  it,  came  up  tlie  street,  bearing  tbe  body  of  a  just 
man  whose  conscientioUKnoss  bordered  upon  wtutt  is 
oallod  cowardice,  but  who  bad  done  his  best  id  ft 
difficult  situation,  a  man  who  had  left  his  home  in 
perfect  hoalth  and  spirits  yesterday,  kissing  his  wife  uuj 
children  as  was  his  wont,  foreseeing  not  at  all  that  fa's 
was  doomed  to  meet  a  violent  death. 

And  now,  while  Gallowglass  cackled  and  iu  dogs 
barked  at  the  passing  hearse,  his  stricken  widow  aw 
daughters,  speechless  and  tearless,  were  stupefied  with 
grief,  in  the  well-ordered  household  which  they  had  Mt 
up  three  years  ^o  with  great  expectations. 

Thomas  O'Brile  took  off  his  hat  as  the  hearse  passed, 
and,  recognising  William  Carew  amongst  a  group  of 
the  estate  labourers  who  followed  the  bier,  he  stepped 
into  the  roadway  and  whispered  in  the  herd's  ear :  ■  If 
I  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  mistress  you  may  let  me 
know.  She'll  get  little  sympathy  in  the  town  o' 
Gallowglass  to-day." 

"  Watch  at  the  grabber  tamin'  around  an"  throwin'  in 
his  lot  with  the  landlord  1 "  said  Sporeen,  pointing  to 
Thomas  O'Brile. 

■'  What's  this  ?  What's  this  ? "  cried  O'Pollards,  who. 
being  a  tall  man,  could  see  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd 

Hugh  O'Dowla  had  come  out  of  doors,  having  bre^- 
fasted,  and  now  stood  pale  and  nervous  on  the  fla^, 
suffering  all  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience  in  additioD 
to  extreme  physical  weariness;  and,  ovenvhelmed  by 
the  events  going  on  around  him,  feehmj  as  if  he  were 
being  carried  down  to  sea  in  a  torrent's  flood. 

"  What's  this  ?  Can  I  blee  mo  eyes,  what  1 "  cried 
O'Pollards. 

Hugh  tried  to  look  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  Tha 
buzz  of  murmur  and  inquiry  grew  louder  and  more 
confused.  Loud  ar^ment,  loud  assertion  and  loader 
contradiction,  all  umntelligible  to  him,  surged  in  on  his 
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He  jumped  on  a  barrel  which  stood  outsido  iho 
3  wmdow,  and.  to  his  horror,  beheld  Edward  O'Brile, 
)  Bteel  handcuffs  on  his  wrists,  walking  with  down- 
ist  face  between  the  two  armed  policemen,  Drydoas 
i&d  Webbilly.  Edward's  eyes  rested  on  Hugh  for  a 
econd,  and  then  he  disappeared  inside  the  barrack 
_l[|oor.  In  that  second  Hugh's  heart  seemed  to  atop,  and 
he  fell  off  the  barrel  upon  the  flags.  He  st^rgered  to 
his  feel  again  and  rushed  upstairs  to  his  room,  where  he 
I  threw  himself  face  downwards  on  the  bed, 
H^  Thomas  O'Brile  forced  his  way  into  the  barrack 
^kgainst  all  opposition,  and  confronted  his  handcuffed 
^Bp»n  in  the  day-room.  He  was  not  an  emotional  man  ; 
^Kltat  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this,  lue  boy  ? "  he  said 
huskily.  Edward  O'Brile  was  silent;  but  he  did  not 
cower  before  his  father's  penetrating  glance.  Having 
learned  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  his  son. 
Thomas  O'Brile  forced  himself  to  smile,  aa  an  evidence 
of  his  incredulity. 

»'■  Aren't  y'  innocent  ? "  he  said,  addressing  his  son. 
"  I  am,  father,"  said  Edward,  looking  fearlessly  into  his 
parent's  small  bright  eyes. 
"  Where's  the  Sub-Inspector  ? "  said  Mr.  O'Brile,  turn- 
,      ing  to  Drj'doss,    "  My  son  must  be  released  this  instant ! 
I  can  go  bail  for  ten  thousand  pounds  for  him." 

Mr  0*BriIe's  words  came  quickly  and  forcibly,  but 
his  voice  was  broken.  The  acting-sergeant  felt  for  him, 
and  said  in  a  sympathetic  lone :  "  Useless  at  present, 
Mr.  O'Brile!  The  S.I.  wiU  be  here  in  half-an-hour's 
time,  and  then  you  can  talk  about  bail." 

••  Send  my  mother  to  mo,  father ! "  said  Edward, 
Mp.  O'Brile   looked   again  into   his  son's  face,  and. 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  said:  "Never  fear,  Eddie. 
She'll  be  with  you  in  h  minute." 

Aa  the  day-room  was  required  for  breakfast  and  for 

consultation  purposes,  Edward  was  asked  to  go  into  the 

'      lock-up,  where  he  sat  on  the  wooden  bench  a  prey  to 

^ttmflictii^  emotions.    The  handcuffs  bad  been  removed, 

Hint  hU  braised  wrists  still  pained.    He  awaited  the 
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coming  of  bis  mother  with  intense  anxiety.  Site  «ru  k 
bright,  handsome  woman  of  gentle  birth,  who,  at  seventeen, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  her  family,  had  married  Thottuu 
O'Brile,  then  a  atruggUng  young  ahopkeeper,  who  wm 
nicknamed  Tom  the  Fool  by  his  uni^haritable  rivals.  But 
there  was  nothing  exceptional  in  that,  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Gallowglasa  had  a  nickname  in  wbicK 
not  only  personal  peculiarities  but  even  physical  infirmititf 
and  ancestral  misdeeds  were  perpetuated  in  the  public 
memory,  to  the  perennial  annoyance  of  the  nicknam«i 

Thomas  O'BrUe  was  not  a  fool.  He  loved  hia  gentle, 
sensible  wife,  who  developed  great  strength  of  characlei 
with  advancing  years,  and,  at  fifty,  he  had  grown  to  be 
the  richest  shopkeeper  in  Gallowglaas.  He  speculated  in 
every  branch  of  local  enterprise  and  all  that  he  had  undtir- 
taken  had  turned  out  well.  His  wife  took  care  of  his  money, 
and  her  signature,  "  Kate  O'Brile  for  Thomas  O'Brile," 
waa  often  appended  to  cheques  for  four  figures.  Mrs. 
O'Brile  was  not  popular  with  the  other  shopkeepeff' 
wives,  chiefly  because  she  was  better  bred  than  they 
were ;  but  her  unpopularity  was  also  due  to  her  habttt 
of  self-reliance,  iniierited  largely  from  her  mother,  who 
had  been  a  Protestant,  and  to  the  fact  that  she  did  not  in- 
quent  the  chapel  more  than  was  necessary  to  fulfil  the  com* 
mandmentfl  of  the  Church.  In  cases  where  Mrs.  O'Dowli, 
Mrs.  Sawnuch.  and  Mrs.  Wegless,  for  instance,  would 
seek  advice  in  the  confessional  and  pay  for  having  masses 
celebrated  for  their  intentions,  Mrs,  O'Brile  would  depend 
upon  her  own  strength  of  mind  fortified  by  a  more  than 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  best  lessons  inculcated  by 
the  life  of  Christ. 

This  morning  Mrs,  O'Brile  encountered  the  greatest 
sorrow  of  her  life  with  a  brave,  unflinching  heart. 
Without  waiting  for  bonnet  or  cloak,  but  just  as  she  was, 
in  her  tight-fitting  black  poplin  dress  which  set  06  hor 
plump,  active  figure  to  much  advantage,  her  liair  divided 
in  the  centre  after  the  fashion  of  Queen  Victoria  and  tke 
Empress  £ugenie,  wearing  a  large  cameo  brooch  oonUtin- 
ing  her  husband's  miniature,  through  the  pin  of  which 
her  long  treble  gold  watch  chain  passed  berore  it  feD  to 
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Iho  watch-pocket  near  ber  waist,  Mrs.  O'Brile  ruabod  out 
of  doois  aod  ran  dowu  the  Main  Street.  . 

"  There's  Torn  Brile'a  wife !  *'     "  There's  Mrs.  Brilo  I  "   ' 
"SHb'U    Idll    herBolf!"     "  Wliere's    Tora    the    FooU " 
"  God  help  her  thui  morning  I "    Thus  the  Gallovf^losa 
rahbitu  at  the  shop  doors,  as  she  swept  past  them. 

Catching  up  her  skirt  and  showing  her  white  etockiugs 
uid  petticoat,  she  ran,  an  if  her  life  depended  on  it,  until 
elii«  reached  the  barrack  door.  Past  Constable  Handy  at 
the  threshold  and  along  the  hall  which  she  had  never 
before  entered,  the  eager  mother  made  her  way. 

"  Mother !  Mother  1 "  her  son  cried,  for  even  within 
the  barred  iron  door  of  the  lock-up  lie  recognised  her 
light  firm  footBt«p8  in  the  flagged  hall. 

She  heard  him  and  went  straight  to  the  iron  door,  which 
■he  pounded  with  her  clenched  oats,  exclaiming  :  '^  Eddie, 
mc  Doy !  I'm  here.  Let  me  in !  Let  me  in  I  Let  me 
in  to  my  son !  0{>en  the  door  this  minute  for  me,  or  I'll 
break  it  in  !  " 

Constable  Handy,  who  was  not  used  to  witnessing  scenes 
of  sober  family  anection  in  the  lock-up,  smothered  a  sob 
as  he  onlockM  the  door.  Mrs.  O'Biile  flew  to  her  son 
and  clasped  him  to  her  heart,  and  in  that  position  both 
cried  awnilo. 

"  Shut  the  door.   Handy ! "  said  Mrs.   O'Brile-     "  Go 
out,  t  want  to  8p«*k  to  mv  boy  alone  I  "    The  policeman   i 
obeyed  her,  for  tuie  wa»  well  kuowii  in  Gallowglaw ;  wher« 
as  yet  the  friendliest  relations  existed  between  the  shop* 
keepers  and  the  police. 

Kneel  down,  Eddie,"  she  said,  when  the  door  was 
■bat.  He  did  bo,  and  she  knelt  beside  him  and  prayed  to 
Qod  to  goide  tbem  before  taldne  counsel.  A  decade  of 
til*  KMwy  was  said,  and  both  utt  soothed  by  the  old 
luuliar  Kntada,  whkih  each  had  learned  at  a  time  beyond  J 
tba  vetga  of  Duraoiy.  ] 

Tben  Mn.  O'Brile  arose,  and,  sitting  on  the  prison 
beneh  beaide  ber  boo,  pat  back  her  boy's  ourlv  hair  from 
his  forehead,  and,  looloiiig  into  hia  eyes  as  ii  she  would  j 
read  his  inmost  tiwogbto,  she  said  deliberatelv  :   "  Now, 
lddi»,tdlBualL" 
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And  lier  son  told  her  the  whole  truth,  beginning  i 
his  impersonation  of  Hugh  O'Dowla  and  ending  with  his 
arrest  at  Brady's  Wood. 

When  he  had  done,  she  said  :  "  I  believe  yoo,  Eddie, 
The  Chief  of  Police  must  be  told  and  you  muat  be  re- 
leased at  once.  You  did  wrong  in  helping  Hugh  O'Dowla 
to  do  an  improper  act  and  you  did  worse  in  deceiving  his 
father,  but  you  have  got  punished  for  it,  and  it  may  be  a 
lesson  to  you.     I  hope  it  will." 

"  The  police  must  not  be  told  until  I  have  seen  Hugh 
O'Dowla, '  said  Edward,  "  If  it  comes  out  that  Hugh  was 
in  the  wood  all  night  with  Molly  Carew,  his  character  will 
be  ruined." 

"  But  if  it  is  permitted  to  be  said  that  you  went  out 
to  meet  that  abominable  girl  there  at  that  hour,  your 
character  will  be  equally  ruined  !  "  eaid  the  mother. 

"  No,  mother,"  rephed  Edward.  "  For  you  and  my 
father  would  believe  in  me,  and,  with  you  on  my  side, 
what  would  t  care  for  the  censure  of  the  world  i  Besides, 
yon  know,  Hugh  has  prospects  from  old  Miss  Penser." 

Mrs.  O'Brile'a  bosom  swelled  with  parental  pride  at 
being  made  the  recipient  of  her  son's  entire  confidence, 
especially  when  she  contrasted  her  happiness  with  the 
total  absence  of  mutual  trust  existing  in  the  O'Dowla 
household.  For  a  moment  she  allowed  herself  to  take 
her  boy's  view  of  the  question,  and  was  prepared  to  make 
any  reasonable  sacrifice  in  order  to  save  a  neighbour 
from  grievous  trouble. 

"  We  must  consult  your  father,"  she  said,  rising.  "  I 
hear  it  said  that  Father  O'Darrell  ia  most  anxious  that 
Hugh  O'Dowla  should  become  a  priest.  That,  of  course, 
is  impossible  now !  " 

Mrs.  O'Brile  faced  the  criticism  of  the  street  with  con- 
fidence as  she  walked  proudly  out  of  the  barrack  to 
prepare  the  best  breakfast  iu  bei  larder  for  the  son  she 
loved  better  than  her  life.  Lightly  aud  quickly  she 
passed  up  the  Main  Street,  her  lips  compressed,  her  eyes 
downcast,  her  conscience  at  ease,   assured  of  her  sou's 
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s  parlour ;  and,-  as  he  sat  down  before  her,  ready  to  hear 
itat  she  had  to  s&y,  her  face  was  overcast  with  thought. 
Por  a  mlDute  she  remained  silent ;  and  then,  beginning 
a  a  whiaper,  she  told  him  the  circumstances  which 
1  up  to  Edward's  discovery  in  Molly  Carew'a  company 
t  Brady's  Wood. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Thomas  O'Brile  quickly,  "  Eddie 
Uttst  be  released  at  once,  and  the  pohce  can  go  to  Hugh 
CDowla  for  any  information  they  require." 

'*  There  is  more  than  that  to  be  considered,"  said  his 
_.wife.  "  My  mother,  as  you  know,  was  a  Protestant  till 
!  ouirri^  my  father,  and  she  never  forgot  what  she 
aed  in  her  youth.  I  often  heard  her  aay  that  wc 
tolica  know  scarcely  anything  about  Christ ;  for  if 
we  did,  ahe  used  to  say,  we  would  never  be  cast  into  such 
despair  by  our  troubles.     I   kuow  something  of  Clirist, 

thanks  to  her " 

"  WeU  i  "  said  her  husband  in  Burprise  ;  "  what  has 
kftt  to  say  to  it  ?  " 
"  It  has  a  great  deal  to  say  to  it,"  said  Mrs.  O'Brile. 
'  It  is  a  queer  thing  that  ChriatianH,  as  we  Catholics  are, 
Bvcr  practise  what  Christ  preached,  Though  I  never 
peak  of  such  things,  still  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
Dl  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  gone  to  Him  in  my 
roable  and  always  found  consolation." 

"Sure  we  all  say  our  prayers  an'  go  to  confession  an' 
nnmunion,"  began  hor  husband.  "  There's  nothing 
ronderful  in  that." 

"  What  I  mean  is  quite  different,  Tom,"  said  Mrs. 
)*Brile,  shaking  her  head.  "  Eddie  won't  disclose  why 
■e  went  to  the  Wood,  and  he  is  prepared  to  bear  the  false 
lonstruction  which  will  be  put  on  his  acts  rather  than  in- 
iriminate  Hugh  O'Dowla." 

"  Wliy  sliould  he  bear  the  punishment  of  another's 
■n  !  "  said  Thomas  O'Brile  incredulously. 

"That's  what  I'm  coming  to,"  rephed- his  wife.     "If 

/brist  bore  all  our  burdens  for  us,  though  entirely  inno- 

lent  Himself,  ia  not  that  aa  example  which  we  would 

lo  veil  to  follow  occasionally  ?  " 

Thomas  O'Brile  blushed  and  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat. 
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"  I  tliink  we  should  follow  it,"  continued  Mrs.  O'Brilf. 
"  If  the  truth  aboot  Hugh  O'Dowla  is  discloeed,  the  bojf 
will  be  mined,  because  he  is  guilty.  But  Eddie  is  inno- 
oent  and  therefore  he  ia  safe.  I  often  heard  my  mother 
aay,  '  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  be  bear  the  yoke  in  hif 
youth,'  So  I  think  we  should  be  prepared  to  let  our  aoa 
bear  this  yoke  ho  has  placed  upon  himaelf.  In  doing  so. 
he  and  we  will  be  bearing  Hugh  O'Dowla'a  burden,  not 
only  for  Hugh's  sake,  but  for  Ignatius'a  sake,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  deserving  young  men  in  the  world." 

1'homas  O'Brile  smiled  with  pleasure  and  said,  "So 
be  it,  Kate," 

"  Let  the  goasipa  say  what  they  like,"  said  Mrs.  O'BriU, 
closing  the  conversation ;  "  I'm  not  ambitious  fur  tbe 
praises  o'  Gallowglass.  Woe,  indeed,  unto  you  when  d 
Gallowglass  speaks  well  of  you  !  " 

"  Without  going  bo  far  as  rilligion  at  all,  sure,  let  Mil) 
it  out  o'  good  nature,"  said  her  husband,  and  he  wallnd 
away,  for,  like  most  Catholics,  he  was  unwilling  to  adoit 
that  he  could  riae  to  the  level  of  Christian  heroism  in  ^ 
ordinary  afiairs  of  daily  Ufe. 

>  It  maj  he  so. 

'  Extract  from  a  speech  of  tbo  LibcrHl  loader  &t  ILo  tin 

'  The  breeching.     Portion  of  u  horse's  lianicss. 

°  Bach  ooe  to  his  own  tale. 

'  I(  yon  pleiiae, 

'  Don't  bother  me. 

■  Wonderful. 

"  Am  yuu  serioDB  ! 


*■  0  WCM7  lUe  '  O  viauj  il(Mth  1 
0  ■tilrlt  and  hoot  made  itceolnte  I 
0  tumned  TOoIIUUug  stiDe  I " 

— Tkisvbox. 

I  O'DoWLA  lay  grovelling  on  his  bed,  iiis  mind  dJs- 
icUid  by  ruiiiorHft  and  terror.  Many  claya  «I  hia  life 
I  bueti  thuH  wonted  in  secret  brooding  and  scH-analytiis, 
'  |-d«trimeot  of  Lis  character.  Ho  had  lost  the  habit 
J  in  hJB  parenta.  and  bad  not  the  courage  to 
I  Kol  motives  and  acts  to  any  one.  lie  was 
8cU-conflcioiu)  in  hi«  momonts  of  serious 
tion  that  liv  lookud  on  hiiiisnif  aa  a  most  ttnnatural 
Confession,  a  Bocrametit  to  which  ho  had  fr<>- 
left  hiH  innermost  mind  undieciivGnHl ; 
cdnti'>n  seemed  to  give  him  relief,  ruining 
-• mientarily  baiiiahuig  care,  there  was  no 
g  of  character,  and  he  continually 
i  which  so  preyed  upon  bin  inina. 
.  OTJowU,  pious  anil  portly  woman,  constantly  en- 
gaged in  th«  pressing  practical  business  of  accumulating 
moiMty  £or  this  world  wherewith  to  purchase  and  pile  up 
gracM  and  indulgence  for  use  in  the  nest  world,  was 
ntterir  unruponaivtt  to  the  varying  moods  of  her  impres- 
lionable  aon.  Hugh  O'Dowla  Iook<-d  up  to  Roland  Glen- 
power  in  many  reapeota,  and  he  knew  of  no  one  else  from 
whom  to  reqoeat  advtce  about  bis  diHiciilties.  But  it  was 
inpooaible  to  consult  Roland  seriously  ;  for  whenever  the 
luater  of  Hoonda  came  to  town,  be  snolte  at  audi  length 
•boot  haviDS  "  a  div^'I«  of  a  lot  to  do,  tliat  he  rarely  bad 
MBJ  tnna  left  in  wbieb  to  do  it ;  and  be  smotherMl  all 
■OMr  eoavenation  by  bis  avalanche  of  talk  and  pcouliar 
joeoaty — his  "  ratapang "  aod  "  slapdash,"  to  usu  f ' 
own  wonls. 
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Hugh  O'Dowla's  conscience  was  now  wriggling  and 
paining  as  acutely  aa  an  exposed  nerve.  It  pointed  oat 
the  path  of  duty,  but  it  also  diAcloeed  and  analysed  the 
risks  involved  in  following  it.  Accustomed,  as  Hugh  had 
been  from  his  infancy,  to  avoid  aio,  not  because  it  was 
essentially  wrong  but  because  its  commission  involved 
everlasting  torture  in  the  next  world,  the  young  man 
was  not  prepared  to  incur  bodily  risks  on  earth  in  the 
performance  of  unpleasant  duties.  Pain  and  risk  were 
as  much  to  be  shunned  In  this  life  as  in  the  next. 

Mr.  Culvert  was  cruelly  murdered.  Hugh  O'Dowla 
knew  his  murderers,  and  his  conscience  told  him  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  reveal  their  identity  to  the  authonties. 
But  the  consequences  of  so  doing  loomed  up  like  some 
spectral  apparition  scon  through  the  mists  of  a  diseased 
mind.  There  is  a  higher  power  than  Government  in  this 
world.  It  ia  the  power  represented  by  the  priest.  If 
it  was  wrong  to  kill  Mr.  Culvert,  would  it  not  be  wrong 
t<^  kill  Donoghne  Spilltan,  Moss  Scarlant,  and  Dick  Quisk  1 
If  Hugh  turned  Queen's  evidence,  would  it  not  be  con- 
signing them  to  the  gallows  ?  How  could  he  take  such 
a  responsibility  on  himself  without  consulting  the  priest 
who  was  his  conscience -keeper  ? 

H  he  consulted  his  mother  he  felt  sure  she  would  advise 
him  t>3  go  straight  off  to  confession,  and  would  wash  her 
hands  of  all  further  responsibility  in  the  matter.  He 
could  hear  her  saying :  "  Tell  me  no  more  about  it,  boy  1 
Go  straight  up  to  the  chapel  an'  make  a  full  confeauon, 
an'  be  said  be  the  priest !  " 

He  knew  it  was  his  duty  to  procure  the  release  of  his 
friend  Edward  O'Brilc,  who  must  have  got  himself  arrested 
through  his  eagerness  to  ascertain  whether  he  (Hugh)  was 
in  danger  in  Brady's  Wood.  But  if  he  presented  himself 
at  the  barrack  he  would  be  arousing  the  perilous  curi- 
osity of  the  police.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  fathom 
the  helpless  cowardice  of  this  youth  of  ninetean,  who 
should  have  been  a  brave  man  ! 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  ho  owed  a  paramount 
duty  to  Molly  Ouew.  He  had  promised  to  meet  her  at 
Gankilii  at  ma»  o'clock,  and  it  was  on  the  faith  of  that 
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|3ge  tbat  she  ha<l  consented  to  hia  parting  from  her. 
Jly  would  have  no  reproaches  for  him.  There  was 
unpleasantness  involved  in  the  performance  of  his 
oeed  duty  to  her.  Hia  spirits  began  to  revive. 
9  it  not  poBsible  to  end  all  his  trouble  by  going  to 
won  to  Father  Lawnavawla  on  his  return  from 
iln  in  the  evening  ?  It  was  the  first  Saturday 
the  month,  and  numbers  of  people  would  be  going 
-eonfession.  In  the  hurry  Father  Lawnavawla  would 
i,  perhaps,  allow  him  to  go  into  details,  but  would  give 
t  ibaoiution,  as  he  had  so  often  done  before,  without 

g  for  any  particulars  as  to  names,  places,  or  dates. 
Im,  he  would  seek  out  Molly  in  the  Well  Field,  though 
B  long  past  nine  o'clock ;  he  would  do  hia  duty  by 
^intending  the  threshing  at  Garekiln,  and  in  the 
lug  be  would  go  to  confession.  After  all,  was  be 
^poKd  to  know  why  Edward  O'Brile  had  been  arrested, 
to  endanger  his  own  safety  by  inquiring,  when  such 
~«UQiable  danger  for  himself  was  involved. 
a  left  hia  bedroom  and  went  down  into  the  shop. 
1  O'Dowla  was  on  the  flags.  Julia  was  closeted  in 
'  fxm.  Mrs.  O'Dowla  was  busy  controlling  the  clerks 
H  ffitihog  welcomes  on  the  customers.  Hugh  weut  into 
"ttet ;  and,  mingling  with  the  crowd,  overheard 
a  conflicting  versions  of  Molly  Carew's  encounter 
J^  the  police  and  of  Edward  O'Brile'a  arrest  when  in  her 

riy  at  Brady's  Wood.  It  was  no  longer  open  to 
that  Edward  O'Brile  had  run  into  danger  in  bis 
(1%  about  Hugh  O'DowIa's  safety.  But  then  the 
ttw  question  aros^ ;  How  did  Molly  Carew  get  back 
"  on  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  from  which  she  and 
_  I  had  fled  so  precipitately  ?  When  Hugh  parted 
D  her  she  was  at  least  two  miles  from  Brady's  Wood. 
f  had  she  gone  back  ? 
That  daughter  o'  Carew's  is  a  rivil,  what  ?  "  said 
^lards.  "  They  fired  twinty  ball  cartridges  at  her 
the  wouldn't  stop." 

If  I  was  dyin'  this  blessed  minute  I'd  turn  around 
uy  'twas  a  shame  for  the  bobbies  to  turn  around  an' 
turn  at  the  girl,"  said  Sporeen. 
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"  What  else  did  they  give  'em  the  bnckshot '  for  ? 
Case  in  point,  case  in  point,"  said  Mauric«  Sawnuch. 

Hugh's  brain  took  fire  at  these  words,  and  returning  to 
the  honse  he  wended  his  way  straight  to  the  stable. 
Molly's  image  onoe  more  filled  his  mind  and  inflamed  his 
imagination.  Every  other  duty  was  forgotten  in  hia 
excitement.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  himself  that 
she  had  the  first  call  on  his  services.  She  might  be  in 
danger,  wounded,  perhaps  dying !  Acting  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  he  saddled  his  mare  ;  but,  as  he  mounted 
her  at  the  back  gate,  he  missed  the  resonant  baying  of 
Neptune,  who  had  never  failed  to  give  him  a  send-off 
when  setting  out  on  such  journeys.  When  would  the 
dog's  disappearance  be  discovered  I  Ignatius  might  notice 
it  to-morrow.  Bugler  would  assuredly  miss  the  dog  when 
he  came  to  perform  his  irregular  labours  in  tii&  stable,  but 
by  that  time  Hugh^ — would  have  gone  to  confession  ! 

The  good  mare,  given  a  free  head,  galloped  over  the 
three  miles  between  Gallowglosa  and  Garekiln,  and  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Hugh  was  dismounting  under 
the  shadow  of  the  chestnut  in  Garekiln  farmyard,  having 
forgotten  his  father's  injunction  about  the  com  sacks. 
He  sent  the  mare  rushing  into  her  stall,  and,  without 
waiting  to  tie  her  up,  put  the  hasp  on  the  stable  door. 
In  a  minut*  he  was  in  the  Well  Field  and  running  towards 
the  fort.  Oearing  the  sunken  fence  at  a  bound,  he  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  the  fira.  Molly  was  not  there.  He 
called  her  by  name,  but  she  did  not  answer.  A  feeling 
of  despair  camo  over  him.  engendered  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  guilt.  He  yearned  for  the  companionship 
of  some  svmpatheUc  person,  and  it  now  seemed  to  him  as 
if  it  was  Molly's  absence  and  his  soUcitude  for  her  safety 
which  chilled  his  bowels  and  paralysed  his  lower  brain. 
He  must  find  her,  and  would  never  know  peace  unti! 
he  agun  laid  eyes  upon  her.  Looking  across  the  field 
his  gaze  fell  on  the  b^gard,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  ricks, 
he  discerned  the  smoke-funnel  and  flywheel  of  the  engine. 
The  sight  reminded  him  that  it  was  threshing  day.  In- 
rtinctively  at  first,  but  actuated  sutwequently  by  the  hope 
of  finding  Molly,  he  walked  towards  the  haggard, 
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)  drew  nearer  he  could  distinguiab  the  great  belt 
srked  the  thresher,  then  the  thresher  itself,  on 
bg-board  of  which  Bill  Dany,  the  fe«der,  waa 
j{  in  the  sheaves  by  twoa  and  threes,  ears  foremost. 
I  the  feeder  8tood  the  three  sheaf-cutters,  cutting 
kbe  binders  with  keen-edged  Icnivea  which  they  toaaed  at 
btorvgjit  bcliind  them  to  be  sharpened,  their  figures  stand- 
bg  clear  against  the  sky,  aa  they  stood  or  stooped  on  the 
Uireiihing- board.  Many  a  time  had  he  thus  looked  at 
Holly  working  on  the  feeding-board,  and  to-day  be  mined 
'ler  familiar  figure.  There  was  still  the  chance  left  that 
I,  having  given  up  all  hope  of  his  coming,  might  have 
le  to  join  the  company  at  the  threshing. 
On  entering  the  nuggard,  the  first  man  he  saw  wae 
^~~  "ton  Hpilltan,  pitcliing  sheaves  t**  the  cutters,  with 
H  as  his  comrade.  Dick  Quink  and  Moiw  Scarlant 
i  at  work  there,  piking  the  straw  away  from  the 
I  it  came  otit  of  the  tliredher.  Hugh  experienced 
j(  Hcnaation  when  he  beheld  the  three  young  men 
thw  btuening  it  out  amongst  their  neighbours,  as  if  they 
bad  never  left  tbeir  beds  last  night.  lie  walked  up  to 
where  the  engine-driver  was  standiug  on  a  heap  of  cinders 
by  tJio  Sre-box.  The  st^-am  was  hissing  from  the  safety- 
vslvi*  and  from  every  cock  and  joint  of  the  engine.  The 
daTinc-whecl  revoirod  so  quickly  that  not  one  of  its  spokes 
were  visibbi,  and  the  iron  rim  looked  like  a  circle  nnsnp- 
jtoTted  in  mid -air. 

"  la  that  yonivelf,  Muter  Hugh  T "  said  the  engine- 
driver,  who,  in  tMUtnenhip  with  hin  brother,  the  feeder, 
owned  the  machine. 

UiiKb'a  lipa  twinged,  as  be  replied  by  another  qoestion : 
"  How  are  you  getting  on.  Tom  t  " 

Thi!  driver's  reply  was  yelled  back  in  tonea  calciUated  to 
carry  many  handred  yards  :  "  How're  we  gettin'  on,  b  it  I 
Splindid,  flplittdid,  tbe  com  is  as  dry  aa  snufi.  I  never 
seen  a  better  saved  crop  this  many  year,  not  to  say  this 
miserable  year  at  all,  but  any  year  thuae  lost  twinty  yrara ! " 
"  And  the  yiekl  f "  aakrd  Hugh  mcchanicaUy,  and  hu|Mng 
rently  that  the  engine-driver  would  nut  allude  to  the 
'  r  of  Ur.  Cul\-ert. 
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"  Fair,    fair    enough    considerin'.     'Twill    bring 
twelve  barrels  to  th.'  acre  an'  'tis  maltin'   barle; 
weigh  over  fifty  pounda  to  the  buahel ! "  screai 
driver,  who,  having  raked  oat  the  red  cindera  from 
box,  was  Bhovelling  in  freah  coal,  which  sent  a 
black  smoke  up  t£e  funnel.    Then  Tom  Darry 
bung  out  of  a  puncheon,  which  stood  heeled-in 
open  tank  propped  erect  with  large  stones,  in 
the  engine  sucked  up  her  water  supply  through 
rubber  tube.     Hugh  stared,  as  if  mesmerised, 
water  poured  from  the  full  puncheon  ;    and,  aa 
toae  till  it  touched  the  brim,  so  the  youth's  troubles 
to  rise  within  him  till  his  cup  of  sorrow  was  full 
flowing. 

The  tank  being  brimful  the  driver  hammered  the  tmi 
into  the  puncheon  with  a  paving  stone.  "  There  y  tia, 
me  hearty ! "  exclaimed  Tom  Darry.  Then  turning  a 
Hugh,  he  yelled :  "  I  suppose  they's  a.  sight  o'  talk  an' 
news  in  Gallowglass  street  this  day  1  I  didn't  hear  muck 
meaclf,  but  I'll  have  it  a  Sunday  after  mass ;  or  meblM 
to-night  if  I  roves  into  Gallowglass ;  I'm  anre  the  PJ- 
will  come  out  strong  about  it  a'  first  mass.  Till  I  bets 
him,  I  dunno  what  to  say  rightly  about  it  meeelf." 

"  Perhaps  the.  C.C.  would  say  mass  1 "  suggested  Hflgb 
inanely. 

"  Well,  dearly  is  I  likes  me  C.C,  that's  Father  L>woa- 
vawla,  I  hkes  me  P.P.  bether,  he  brings  it  all  out  so  toH 
an'  aiay,  he's  me  darlin' !  I  doesn't  know  a  haportb  abrat 
how  it  occurred  nor  nauthin' ;  nor  do  wan  single  man  b 
the  haggard,"  said  Darry,  in  tones  which  insinuated  tktlt 
he  expected  some  news  horn  Uugh  as  one  just  come  from 
that  centre  of  all  intelligence  and  information — the  Main 
Street  of  Gallowglass. 

"  It  WHS  B  horrible  business,  I  think  I  "  said  Hu^ 
determined  to  give  no  information  to  Darry,  but  feeliig 
as  it  the  utterance  of  the  words  would  almost  choke  him. 

"  All !  me  dear  young  master,"  said  Tom  Dairy,  " » 
you'll  know  wan  day,  they's  two  sides  t'  every  question; 
an'  wan  story  is  good  till  th'  other  is  toult.  Mr.  Culvnrt 
was  a  bod  member  in  [unny  ways  and  did  many  a  bUd 
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thing  in  his  day,  though  I'd  pray  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul  if  I  could,  but  I  can't,  is  he  was  a  Protestant." 

**  Murder  is  never  justified,  Tom ! "  said  Hugh,  feeling 
a  surge  of  indignation  rush  through  him  as  he  looked 
across  the  haggard  at  Quisk,  Scarlant,  and  Spilltan,  his 
better  self  awaking  momentarily. 

"Well,  no,  I  admit,"  said  the  driver,  "but  still  an' 
all,  d'ye  see,  still  an'  all,  nauthin'  happens  oany  be  the 
will  o  Gk)d,  an'  meself  for  wan  '11  wait  till  I  hears  what 
the  pasthur  says  of  it,  before  I  has  any  'pingun  about 
the  case.  'Tis  the  safest."  And  to  end  the  matter  Darry 
burst  forth  into  song  : 

"  Aa-ftn  ia  I  ro-oved  ow-at  of  a  summur's  evenin' 
Whin  the  winterr's  snow  lid  upon  the  grround ! 
An'  the  thirty-fust  av  August  in  the  middle  av  July !  " 

By  accident  or  design  the  driver  had  looked  towards 
Donoghue  Spilltan  who  stood  some  paces  off,  throwing 
sheaves  from  a  rick  of  com  to  the  threshing  board,  and 
Donoghue  had  blushed. 

But  recovering  himself  and  feeling  called  on  to  say 
something,  Spilltan  roared  out  to  Tom  Darry :  "  Every 
wan  says  Culver  kilt  Bride  O'Grogan,  an'  how  many  did 
bloody  skuts  like  him  drive  out  o'  house  an'  home  to 
'Merika  these  twenty  years  1 " 

"  True  for  ye,  ma  bouchil,  he  was  a  bad  man,"  cried 
Dick  Quisk,  and,  sinking  his  pike  into  the  fresh  straw 
which  the  thresher  kept  belching  forth  in  flakes  from 
the  toasers,  he  sang  aloud  the  following  verse,  pitching 
his  voice  so  high  that  he  was  heard  all  over  the  haggard — 


'*  Black  Billv  Orimes  of  Latnamard,  he  racked  us  long  and  sore — 
God  rest  the  faithful  hearts  he  broke ! — well  never   see  them 

morel 
But  Fll  go  bail  hell  break  no  more,  while  Tmagh  has  gallows- 


For  why  P — ^he  met,  one  lonely  night,  the  fearless  Rappareee  ! 
Tliey  naver  sin  no  more,  my  boys,  who  cross  the  Rapparees  1 "  ' 

"  I  say  that  'twas  wrong  to  kill  the  man  though  fwat- 
ever  he  was  I "  cried  Moss  Scarlant,  who  was  stationed 
Quisk  at  the  toesers. 
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"  I  says  80  meseU ! "  roared  Donoghue.  taking 
from  hJB  leader. 

"  'Twas  a  shame  to  kill  liim  anyway  !  "  bellowed  Dkk 
Quisk,  wishing  cot  to  be  outdone.  "  Bad  as  be  wu  tie 
had  a  right  to  live  !  " 

"  Begor,  rd  know,"  cried  Bill  Amill,  one  of  the  sobenfl 
and  most  sensible  men  in  the  haggard,  "  af  he  kilt  any- 
body belongin'  to  me,  I'd  kill  him  meself,  witbont  a  doubt! 
There's  for  ye  now  I  " 

"  You  wouldn't  kill  a  flay  1 "  cried  Donoghue  contempts- 
ously,  at  which  all  wittitn  hearing  laughed  ;  for  AnuU  M> 
a  very  industrious,  home-keeping  man,  and,  therefore,  ft 
butt  for  the  raiiere. 

"  Wouldn't  I  though  ?  "  cried  Amill,  throwing  doini 
hia  pike.  "I  would  an'  kill  a  dozen  like  you."  As  ks 
spoke,  he  sprang  at  Donoghue  and  knocked  him  on  thi 
nek,  clutching  him  by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  uA 
beating  the  soft  parts  of  his  legs  with  the  other,  as  hi 
kicked  them  upwards. 

Donoghue  screamed  :  "  Thoim&mondeel !  "  h«  wmn, 
"  lay  me  go  !  " 

"  What'll  I  do  with  him  ?  "  roared  Amill.  "  Will  1 
lave  him  the  right  any  longer  to  be  called  a  man  ?  " 

"On  with  the  work!  Up  here  with  the  shayreel" 
roared  Bill  Darry  the  feeder.  "  The  machine  is  running 
iropty.     Lave  off  yeer  kimnieens  !  " 

At  the  sound  of  the  feeder's  voice  Amill  let  DooogbiB 
go,  and  commenced  piking  up  the  sheaves  with  gmt 
velocity,  not  ceasing  until  he  had  accumulated  a  pile  of 
them  on  the  board  beside  the  cutters ;  but  Donoghi* 
stood  looking  on  sulkily. 

"  Donoghue,  attend  to  your  work !  "  said  Hugh,  wlo 
had  with  difficulty  restrained  his  passion  at  hearing  thu 
hypocritical  speeches  of  the  three  young  men.  But 
Donoghue  stopped  deliberately  and,  folding  his  ama 
leaned  on  the  handle  of  his  pike,  staring  impudently  it 
Hugh,  who  returned  his  glance  unflinchingly,  fortified  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  boy's  guilt. 

Donoghue  blushed  and  muttered  something  disieepw^ 
ful ;  but  his  dry  lips  would  not  meet,  and  he  tamed  »«; 
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u  if  to  reeunie  work.  But,  having  moistened  his  lips, 
be  changed  hiA  tnind,  and.  standing  idle  again,  he  sank 
the  prongs  of  his  pike  into  a  sheaf  and  left,_tt  then 
qutTeriog. 

"  I  wonder  whey's  Molly  Carew  to-dajr  V  he  said 
aarcMttcally,  looking  at  Hugh,  but  addressing  Quisk  and 
Scarlont,  who  bad  stopped  to  listen ;  and  who,  being 
UDpoid  helpers  and  farmers'  sons,  were  outside  the  scope 
of  HDgh's  authority. 

"  Omossa  we  misBea  Moll  this  day  I "  said  one  of  the 
abeftf-cuttera  from  the  board,  catching  op  Dooo^oe'e 
words.    "  She  was  a  good  warran"  I  " 

"  She  was  is  good  is  two  of  ye  faggits  1 "  loand  Uw 
feeder. 

"She'll  never  cut  another  shave,"  cried  Donoghue. 
"  Sbe't  a  eood  heifer  gone  wrong !  Ask  Master  Kew  if 
■be  ain't  r' 

A  goMral  roar  of  laughter  followed  thta  misoile  of 
DoDOghue's,  for  which  he  had  no  foundation,  however, 
bejood  the  incident  in  the  stable  the  day  before.  The 
uewi  of  Edward  (J'Brile's  arrest  and  of  MoUj's  eaoape  Erom 
the  police  bad  not  yet  reached  the  bayard. 

"  Sbot  yu  fiob.*  How  badly  m  she  ia  indeed  I  " 
ctied  Mrs.  AnuQ.     "  She's  wan  age  to  my  Liz." 

"  *1^  a  abanH)  for  yer  father  s  aoa,  Master  Kew,  to 
put  a  hand  on  ia  honest  a  man's  daiu;hter  as  ever  lived," 
yelled  Bill  Dairy  in  foghorn  tones  from  the  top  of  the 


■  "  Yon'U  have  to  marry  her  now  ia  you  spoilt  her ! " 
•oreunMl  DoDOfriiae,  who,  at  an  euliei  period  of  the  day, 
bad  been  dirertug  the  haggard  with  the  wutrj  of  William 
Ckrew  and  his  new  whip,  seeking  tidings  of  Molly  while 
■be  lay  hidden  in  the  stable  beaide  him.  "  Her  mother 
was  a  taroier's  daosbt«r,  an'  that's  good  eaough." 

"  Pill-a-mil-loo  I  '  roared  Mrs.  AmiU.  '*  I  wouldn't 
Uke  to  have  Mull  for  me  misthoss  at  all,  at  all !  " 

"Youll  be  cuttiti'  sharea  for  ber  next  year  be  all 
wxnunts  ] "  said  Donogboe,  who  had  reeomed  bia  pitoh- 
ioL  DOW  that  be  iDiittd  a  means  of  wounding  Hugh  more 
•BectiTiily  tluui  by  hie  own  idleness. 
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.  (iugli's  temper  was  nover  Id  subjection ;  «nJ  luctnl 
events  had  tended  to  make  him  more  than  usually  qctvouj 
ftnd  excitable. 

"  He's  like  his  father,"  said  Mra.  Amill,  wfttching  tk 
swelling  veins  on  Hugh's  forehead  as  the  expression  d  bs 
face  grew  darker,  when  the  conviction  forced  itseli  « 
Ilia  mind  that  Donoghue  was  deliberately  insulting  bun. 
and  making  him  a  butt  for  the  haggard. 

"Put  down  your  pike  and  leave  the  haggard,  Dono- 
ghue 1 "  said  Hugh,  ascending  the  rick  and  stanSsg 
beside  the  servant-boy. 

Donoghiie's  face  grew  red  and  be  muttered  BODuduDf 
inaudible,  but,  instead  of  leaving,  he  began  to  pitch  t^ 
sheavea  faster  than  ever.  Hugh  was  trembling  witii 
passion,  his  susceptibihty  having  been  keenly  wouimIbI 
by  the  jesting  allusions  to  Molly,  as  his  prospective  wife 
and  mistress  of  the  farm.  When  he  remembered,  furthw 
more,  the  crime  committed  lost  night  and  Donc^boe't 
connection  with  it,  he  could  not  restrain  himself. 

"  Leave  work  this  minute  !  "  cried  he,  laying  his  bud 
on  Donoghue's  shoulder.     "  I  discharge  you  !  " 

"  Lay  go  me,  Kew-een,  lay  me  out,  you're  not  u» 
master ! "  said  Donoghue,  with  dry  lips  and  a  tiniorom 
voice.     "  I'm  not  MoUy  Car " 

But,  before  he  had  done  speaking,  Hugh  struck  him  in 
tlie  mouth  with  his  clenched  fist  and  felled  him  on  tba 
rick.  Losuig  all  self-control  for  the  moment  and  atoopiog 
down  over  him,  Hugh  said  in  a  low  voice  :  "  I'll  tncit 
you  I'm  your  master,  you  sneak  and  murderer  !  " 

Donoghue's  face  grew  pale ;  "  Lay  me  out !  Won't 
nobody  save  me  ^  "  he  cried.  But  Quisk  and  Scarlaot 
had  already  jumped  on  the  rick,  and,  seizing  Hugh,  pulled 
him  away  from  Donoghue  by  main  force. 

"  Bate  hell  out  of  him,  master  Kew,  he  deserves  it" 
cried  Amill.  "  Wollop  him,  welt  him,  walk  on  him,  danw 
a  jig  on  him,  an'  do  every  whole  thiug  on  him,  for  he's  lik« 
a  piece  of  an  ould  board,  an'  won't  hear  it.  Fwhat  a 
skoach  he  have  to  give  lip  to  hia  betters !  " 

"  Heisht  a  vyol !  Fair  play's  bonny  play  I  "  cried 
Quisk. 
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"  Give  an  Irishman  fair  piay  aiiyroad  !  "  yelled  Scailant. 

ii  had  let  Donoghue  go,  but,  tarnmg  to  the  servant- 

y'a  abettors,  he  said :    "  I  give  every  man  fair  piay  as 

s  an  IriBhman.     Pd  be  as  muoh  ashamed  of  hitting 

Engliahman  or  a  Protestant  when  he  is  down,  aa  I 

IDold  of  hitting  an  Irishman  or  a  Catholic." 

■"  ;  words  were  vague,  but  a  guilty  conscience  is  qiuck 

nt  a  covert  allusion.     The  conspirators  did  not  know 

i  Hugh  and  Molly  bad  been  iu  the  wood.     They  had 

1  for  their  lives  after  the  deed  was  done,  and,  though 

r  heard  the  baying  of  Neptune  and  saw  their  colleague 

g  chased  by  Hugh  along  the  road,  they  left  their 

Bipal  to  take  care  of  himself. 

"  I  with  the  shaves !  "  cried  Bill  Darry,  the  feeder. 
I  ofi  yer  gladiatorin' !    Quilt !  *  Quilt !     Stir  yeer- 

'  'TSb  all  caused  be  young  blood,  young  blood ! " 
■smed  Tom  Darry,  the  driver,  "  They  has  little  to 
'     trouble  'em,     Wau-terrr !     Wautayrrh  !     She's  dry  !  " 

Hugh  realised  now  that  he  was  being  glared  at  by  Quisk, 
Scariatit,  and  Donoghue  in  a  manner  full  of  meaning ; 
but  his  blood  was  up  and  he  had  no  intention  of  retreating 
from  hia  position. 

"  Cap  fit,  cap  wear !  "  he  said  with  slow  distinctness ; 
but  be  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words  than  he  regretted 
having  done  bo.  He  had  not  decided  to  inform  the 
authorities.  Where  then  was  the  use  of  enlightening  the 
oonsfMiatora  aa  to  his  own  knowledge  of  last  night's  crime  1 
What  he  had  now  done  was  tantamount  to  warning  them 
that  be  knew  their  guilt.  But — he  would  be  going  to 
confeffiion  to-night !  And,  courage  failing  him,  he  found 
mtfloe  in  that  thought. 

"  W8w-t«rr !  Waw-waw-waw-terrr  !  "  screamed  Tom 
Darry  again ;  and  the  episode  was  terminated  for  the 
present  by  the  imperative  call  of  the  driver, 

Hugh  and  Donoghue.  being  nearest  to  the  engine, 
helped  Tom  Darry  to  pull  out  the  empty  puncheon  from 
the  wat«r>tank,  and  to  roll  up  a  full  one  in  its  stead. 

Ek  utd  Scarlaut  returned  to  their  posts  at  the  straw- 
iTB,  but  Donoghue  stood  irresolutely  looking  at  Hugh. 
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"  I  begs  pard'n.  Master  Kew,"  stammere<l  the  cowardly 
aervant-boy ;  "  I  was  oany  goin'  on  a-purpose,  that's  iWs 
truth.  Tbat  I  mightn't,  but  I'd  do  is  much  ia  the  ncn 
roan  for  7',  an'  you  knows  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  alioot 
MoIIeen  if  the  boas  was  here.  Lay  me  stay,  will  f\ 
Don't  sack  me  overright  the  whole  of  'em !  " 

Hugh,  whose  passion  had  now  spent  ita  fury,  wilted 
o9  without  speaking ;  and  Donoghue  resumed  work  00 
the  rick. 

Hugh  walked  down  into  the  yard,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  do.  turned  into  the  kitchen  to  inspect  the  piepua- 
tiona  (or  the  men's  dinner,  which  were  proceeding  then 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  O'Fenton,  toma 
proprietress  of  the  farm  and  now  caretaker  of  the  dwelling- 
house. 

"  On-hasp  the  half-door,  Ellen  Joney,  an'  let  in  Ue 
breeze  to  the  fire,"  Mrs.  O'Fenton  was  screaming  from 
her  post  of  authority  in  the  parlour,  just  as  Hugh  entewd 
the  kitchen. 

Dense  clouds  of  yellow  smoke  filled  the  kitchen,  and 
were  effecting  their  exit  in  curling  pulls  from  the  door 
and  open  window,  eschewing  the  wide  cliimncy  whicli 
opened  upwards  like  a  mine-shaft  over  the  fire  of  gieea 
furze  on  the  hearth.     Hugh  hesitated  to  enter. 

"  Och  I  Good-morrow,  master  Kew !  "  exclaimed  EllcD 
Spilltan,  Donoghue'a  mother.  "  How  tinder  you  are  u' 
the  shmokc  ! " 

The  form  of  Mrs,  O'Fenton  appeared  dimly  visible  at 
the  parlour  door ;  "  Come  into  the  room,  Hugh,"  shs 
cried,  "  'tis  clane  inside  here ;  I  want  to  spake  to  yva 
about  the  mate  !  " 

"  Why  do  they  never  cut  the  furze  in  time,  so  that  it 
would  be  dry  for  threshing  day,  and  why  don't  they  clean 
that  chimney  ? "  said  Hugh.  "  This  amoke  ia  unbeat- 
able !  "    And  bending  low  he  rushed  across  the  kitchen. 

"  Me  own  eyes  are  waterin'  let  alone  the  young  in&sther's  I 
Shuch,  shuch  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Fenton.' 

"  Af  they  cut  the  furze  a  fortnight  ago  'twould  be  stde 
now ;  an'  little  use  to  clane  a  olumbelly,  af  'tis  the  will 
u'  God  to  sind  wind  from  the  west,"  said  Ellen  Spilltan. 
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■  she  was  called  by  those  who  regarded  her  in  the  light 
t  Tom  Spilltan'a  relict ;  alias  Ellen  Joney,  the  name 
tvoured  by  those  who  looked  upon  her  as  Joan  Spaneasy'a 
soghter ;  alias  Ellen  Kilpride,  aa  she  was  addressed  by 
Vwe  for  whom  she  was  her  father's  daughter.  Besides 
boee  various  patronymics  she  went  by  the  nickname  of 
EDen  the  Furrow,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  record  in 
Bral  history  of  the  fact  that  her  parents,  during  court- 
hip,  having  met  io  the  conacre  potato  garden,*  whither 
ftch  had  come  at  eventide  to  dig  the  breakfast  for  their 
tive  households,  had  been  discovered  by  some 
"hbouTB  embracing  in  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  furrow, 
Doer  the  over-arclung  stalks  of  the  leather-coats,  then 
I  fall  blossom.  The  epithet  was  frequently  hurled  at 
iDeo  and  her  children  in  those  public  scolding  bouts  so 
levalent  in  Ireland. 

"Theiy's  the  pig's  cheek  for  the  machine  min  an'  the 
umer's  sons,  that  always  sets  t'  ate  here  in  the  room," 
lid  Mrs.  O'Fenton,  laying  a  dish  containing  a  boiled  pig's 
ead  on  the  table. 

"  There  isn't  enough  for  four  men  in  that,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Enough,  maw  shay  dhu  hulla  I "  cried  Ellen  Spilltan. 
'  Twould  be  a  rich  man  that  could  give  their  'nu3  o' 

!be  to  people.     Th'  ould  lord  used  to  do  it,  but  ne'er 

other  I  ever  seen." 

*  We'll  manage,  Hugh,  we'll  manage ! "  said  Mrs. 
rFenton. 

"  Manage,  gum-moh  !  "  ^  said  Ellen,  "  they're  not  for 
tsQ-fecdin'.  Lave  'em  get  an  appitite  with  the  bit  o' 
Bate,  an'  thin  fill  theirself  with  the  prateea  an'  cabbage 
in'  drink  plinty  sour  milk  to  make  um  thirsty  for  the 
Kwther." 

"  Is  the  tierce  tapped,  Mrs.  O'Fenton  ?  "  asked  Hugh. 

"  Yea,  every  whole  thing  is  ready,  Giod  bless  the  work  !  " 
fae  tepUed. 

Hugh  then  left  the  kitchen  and  walked  out  of  the  yard 


I 


Bthe  gate   leading   southwards,   into   the   bawn   fields 
I 


the  selected  breeding  ewes  were.     Molly  Carew  still 
[pied  his  thoughts,  and  he  determined  that  he 
eh  the  whole  farm  for  her.    While  with  the 


rew  still  I 

a  would    ^^^H 
I  sheep,     ^^^1 
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he  kept  close  to  tbe  feaces,  for  the  two-year-old  LeioesMf 
ram  wae  iaclined  to  attack  peraons  unaccompanied  hj  t 
dog.  Notwithstauding  tbe  distraction  of  his  mind,  b« 
counted  the  raddted  ewes  *  from  force  of  habit,  and  foood 
that  since  be  had  previoualy  reckoned  them,  their  number 
had  increased  considerably.  Exactness  of  thia  kind  h»d 
been  instilled  into  him  from  infancy  by  his  father:  uiJ 
Hugh  O'DowIa  not  only  knew  every  horse,  cow,  abwp, 
and  pig  on  the  farm  but  also  knew  the  individual  hisMiy 
and  genealogy  of  each  beast. 

He  then  walked  farther  sonth  to  where  tho  colts  tnd 
idle  horses  were ;  and  to  the  inches  where  the  milch  oom 
were  grazing,  filling  their  creamy  pink  duga  with  rich  milk 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  Gallowglass  people.  His  mind 
was  full  of  Molly  Cftrew.  but  the  black  shadow  of  tk 
murder  cast  a  chill  over  his  feelings  which  he  had  new 
experienced  before.  The  grass  was  not  as  green  as  it  uswl 
to  be,  nor  the  sky  so  blue,  the  singing  of  the  birds  did  not 
sound  so  musically  in  his  ears,  the  intangible  hum  of  ^v 
life  of  nature  which  fills  the  silence  of  a  well-kept,  wdi- 
stocked  farm,  did  not  soothe  him,  as  it  had  been  wont  to 
do.  Here  was  the  three-year-old  short-hom  bull  comiag 
up  to  learn  what  was  the  matter  with  his  master's  son. 
Hugh  must  move  on,  for  nobody  but  Walsh,  the  cowman, 
and  his  collie  could  inspire  terror  into  this  colossal  moniuch 
of  the  succulent  inches,"  whose  dark  red  curly  forehead 
and  dewlapped  throat  were  so  picturesque  to  look  upon 
but  so  fatal  to  come  into  close  contact  with.  While 
Hugh's  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  graceful  satisfying  colours 
and  outlines  of  the  cows  as  they  stood  grazing  or  lay  chew> 
ing  the  cud,  luxuriously  recumbent,  he  wondered  if  the 
world  would  ever  be  tbe  same  pleasant  place  again  for 
him  as  it  used  to  be  before  the  awful  events  of  the  preced- 
ing night.  He  asked  himself  the  same  question  when  be 
left  tbe  inches  and  stood  by  the  headland  of  a  lonely 
fallow  field,  watching  the  crows  and  seagulls  busy  in  tbe 
blood-red  earth.  He  asked  it  again  as  he  watched  the 
curving  quarters  of  the  colts,  their  tapering  legs  aod 
feathery  tails,  as  they  circled  away  from  him.  How 
friendly  all  nature  seemed,  and  how  happy  all  thoae  btaagi 


CHAFTEB  XIV 

**  Tike  op  a  weeping  on  ihe  moontaini  wfld." 

HsAimiaB  HoHj  Oarew  was  wandering  over  the  oonntiy- 
aide  lestlees  and  unhappy.  When  Hngh  had  left  her, 
she  deliberately  returned  to  Brady's  Wood  and  aearohed 
for  the  Great  Dane's  body,  knowmg  that  if  it  were  duh 
covered  near  the  wood,  Hugh  O'Dowla  could  not  &il  to 
be  implicated  in  the  murder.  Having  found  it,  she  lifted 
it  on  her  shoulder  and  carried  it  by  stages  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  mile,  and  pitched  it  into  a  deep  cleft  in  a  dis- 
used quarry.  The  effort  was  one  entailing  violent  exertion, 
and  the  girl's  muscles  were  still  smarting  from  the  strain 
when  she  chanced  to  espy  Edward  O'Bnle  going  towards 
Brady's  Wood.  Still  solicitous  only  for  Hugh  O'Dowla, 
she  determined  to  follow  young  O'Brile ;  and,  unluckily 
for  herself,  he  had  led  her  back  to  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
where  she  encountered  the  police. 

When  Molly  Carew  perceived  that  she  had  escaped  out 
of  range  of  the  rifles,  she  wandered  stealthily  about  the 
darksome  brakes  and  gullies  in  the  vicinity  of  Brady's 
Wood,  greatly  perturbed  by  the  adventure.  She  then 
decided  to  travel  far  away  from  the  wood,  following  the 
least  frequented  and  most  difficult  pathways.  Abandon- 
ing the  idea  of  keeping  her  appointment  with  Hugh  at 
Garekiln,  she  wandered  up  a  deep  glen  until  she  came 
to  the  bound's-ditch  of  the  stock-farm  on  which  her  father 
acted  as  herd. 

She  vras  strongly  tempted  to  go  home,  but,  in  her 
agitated  condition,  she  could  not  summon  up  courage  to 
race  the  parental  eye.  She  could  picture  her  mother 
with  oppressive  distinctness  sweeping  the  earthen  house- 
floor,  bustling  about  amongst  the  children  and  the  fowl. 
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trying  throngh  her  morning's  work  in  her  anxiety  to 
,  into  Gailowglass  early  for  hof  Saturday  shopping, 
e,  therefore,  turned  her  back  upon  home  and  walked 
g  the  rushy  bank  of  Gallowglass  River,  traversing 
__(  and  inches,  until  she  came  to  the  well  from  which 
B  river  rose  near  the  summit  of  a  heather-clad  hill  called 
ftdy's  Mountain. 

The  well  was  a  holy  one,  sacred  to  the  Blessed  Virg^ 
td  was  called  the  Tubbereen,  Pilgrimages  were  made  to 
by  pious  persons  who  sought  special  favours  from  ite 
■  incss,  on  the  25tb  of  March,  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  feast  of  the  Aesump- 
The  stimted  tree,  hard  by,  was  decked  with  rags 
1  to  have  been  left  by  persons  whose  sores  had  been 
led,  and  several  sticks  and  crutches  lay  upon  the 
mnd  where  they  had  been  left  by  cripples  whose  limbs, 
raa  assumed,  had  been  miraculously  restored  to  vigour. 
a  the  spring  was  built  an  arch  or  portico,  the  face  and 
is  of  which  were  of  whitewashed  stone,  and  the  roof 
I  of  green  sods  in  which  bod  been  fixed  a  cross  of 
tttened  lath.  The  cross  had  been  torn  from  its  position, 
ibably  by  the  goats,  homed  sheep,  or  young  cattle 
licb  grazed  on  the  mountain.  Molly  picked  it  up  and 
ixed  it  in  its  place.  Seeing  a  rust-covered  tin  hanging 
I  »  rusty  nail  under  the  arch,  she  filled  it,  and  drank  its 
Dtenta  to  the  last  drop ;  and,  when  she  liad  done,  her 
It  were  coated  with  the  soft  fresh  rust. 
"  Oh  t  Mother  o'  God  !  "  she  exclaimed,  kneeling  on 
B  bank  and  joining  her  hands. 

Bbe  whispered  a  "  Hail  Mary,"  but  her  spirit  was  not 
DtJied.    She  yearned  for  some  higher  spiritual  cunsola- 
and,  not  knowing  how  to  obtain  it,  she  longed  for 
1  society.      The  silence  was  unbroken,  the  sense  of 
a  oppressive,  and  she  felt  herself  an  outcast,  with 
I  buflness  on  earth.     Her  nerves  were  still  unstrung  by 
I    unprecedented    occurrences    of    the    morning.      Her 
^Bthing  quickened,  her  breast  heaved,  and  she  began 
cry  hysterically,  aa  the  reality  of  the  danger  from  which 
ft  had  escaped  began  to  dawn  upon  her.    She  threw  her- 
r  face  forward  on  a  dry  bank  of  moss  beside  the  well,  and 
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for  a  long  time  she  lay  thus,  until  the  sun,  as  it  numctcd 
higher,  shot  its  tajs  fiercely  upon  her  back  and  necL 

Becoming  restless,  she  rose  to  her  feet,  climbed  to  tfa 
summit  of  the  hill,  aud  gazed,  ne  ii  awestFuctc,  at  the  «idi 
prospect  on  all  sides.  To  the  north  lay  a  gre«t  bsao  «i 
land  watered  by  the  Bride  and  Blackwater  and  shitt  oB 
apparently  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  by  the  lofty  tialtM 
and  Knockmealdown,  which,  though  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  distant,  were  distinctly  visible.  Hundreds  of  sqawt 
miles  of  country  were  mapped  out  before  her  in  qoadn- 
lateral  fields,  varied  by  an  occasional  round  Daniui  («t 
.South-east  she  could  sec  the  blue  Atlantic,  and  her  kwn 
sight  could  occasionally  catch  glimpses  of  the  white  fouo 
against  the  rocks  of  Knockadoon  Head  and  green  OsUt 
Island. 

Rudely  bred  as  Molly  was,  she  was  not  imperviuni  w 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Her  lips  and  nostrils  qoivcnd. 
and.  standing  on  the  topmost  crag,  she  looked  up  like  u 
eaffle  at  the  hard  blue  sb? : 

'  God  of  all,  and  Maker  of  earth  and  heaven  t "  ^ 
cried,  ■'  have  you  any  business  of  me  in  this  wide  world ! " 

The  sounds  of  her  own  voice,  heard  with  alarming  di» 
tinctness  in  the  silence,  seemed  to  frighten  her.  AgMn 
ahe  thought  she  saw  the  blaok-coated  police ;  again  U» 
shots  rang  in  her  ears.  She  looked  to  the  south  and  saw  her 
father's  house  and  the  farmyard  at  Garekiln,  mere  triviil 
items  in  the  great  panorama.  Fixing  her  eye«  on  Gate- 
kiln,  she  thought  of  Hugh,  The  whitewashed  housok 
though  mere  specks  in  the  landscape,  stood  out  distinctly 
on  the  low  ground.  Then  her  keen  eyes  dittcemed  > 
streak  of  smoke  no  bigger  than  a  cobweb,  and  her  lutit 
yearned  to  be  in  the  haggard  at  the  threshing, 

She  descended  the  mountain  side,  sorely  beset  by  the 
furze  and  heather ;  and,  as  her  pace  grew  taster,  so  the 
prospect  narrowed,  until  the  great  world,  of  which  she 
had  caught  a  glimpse,  had  vanished  like  a  dre^m ;  and 
Garekiln,  to  which  she  was  hastening,  was  no  longer  a 
trivial  detail,  but  had  unce  again  become  all  the  woiU' 
for  Molly  Oarew. 

At  length  she  readied  the  northern  bound'a 
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John  O'Dnwta's  farm ;  but  when  she  had  climbed  ay 
it,  her  pace  alaclceDed,  and  her  gait  showed  an  unatx^uatoi 
hetdtaDry.  Presently  the  buzz  of  the  threaher  was  boi 
to  her  eare,  and.  eager  to  be  at  work,  she  quickened 
p*co  acroM  O'Dnwla's  fields.  Sbe  crossed  the  last  U 
and  WBB  walking  slowly  acroM  the  stubble  field  that 
out  to  th«  haggard.  Oncwf  inside  that  square 
atuonfvt  thft  com,  she  felt  she  would  be  safe.  Site 
no  longer  in  terror  of  the  police  now,  her  fean  b«ing  01 
powered  by  the  desire  for  companionHhii),  and  a  feelii 
that  any  danger  was  preferable  to  solitude  and  inaction. 

"  Chri —  !  can  I  blee'  me  eyes  i  "  exclaimed  Donoghi 
stopping  work  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  1( 
at  the  tall  figure  wending  it^  way  toward  him  across 
stubbles. 

At  that  moment  Uugh  O'DowIa,  sad  at  lii^rt  and  nervous 
with  terror,  was  untering  the  fnrmyanl  aftvr  hi»  fruitlcw 
■carob  for  Molly  Carew.  As  be  utooil  on  tlie  kitchnn 
tiinshokl,  Mrs.  O'Fentoti  w&«  saying  :  "  Are  they  near  it, 
Ellen  ? " 

To  which  Ellen  replied :  "  In  the  pinta,  ma'am,  lliey 
may  be  called  e'er  a  minnit." 

"  60  and  look  at   'em  an'   break   woo !  "    said   Mrs. 
O'Featoa.     And  Ellen,  going  to  the  twenty-gallon  pot 
which  was  stiapended  Ironi  a  small  crane  over  the  furia 
fire,  lifted  the  cover,  and  picked  up  a  potato  between 
finnrtipe  and  flung  it  steaming  into  Ler  apron  in 
houow  betwMti  her  tuieea. 

"  They're  done,  they're  breakin' !  Call  the 
Stop  the  work  I "  cried  Mrs.  Spilltao  excitedly, 
time  too,  the  sun  is  after  oraaain'  the  thrashcll 
ha'jHit  the  comer,  'twill  soon  be  at  the  hub  !  " 

"rhe  women  seemed  in  a  freiuy,  as  Hugh  passed  into 
tba  narloor. 

"  Can  'em,  Ellen  !  "  ecnamed  Mrs.  O'Penton,  bcooroii 
frantically  exdt^.     > 

"  HaUna  I  Bulloa  I  Halloa  !  "  roared  EUen.  waving 
a  to  attract  tho  attnntiim  of  the  men  in  tb«  liaggi 
fn    bilcd !     Tliny'n    bikd ! "    she    vtitd,    aa 
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Then  the  steam  whistle  blew,  the  flywheel  slowed,  the 
driving  belt  was  taken  off,  and  the  men  came  trooping 
ilown  from  the  haggard,  like  boj's  at  breaking  up  01 
school .  They  squeezed  in  through  the  kitchen  door, 
chafi  and  straw  clinging  to  their  hair  and  necks  and  flannel 
waistcoats,  perspiring,  joking,  pushing,  and  laughing. 

"  Help  with  the  spuds,'  ye  looberas !  "  cried  Mrs.  Spilltan. 

Dick  Quisk  and  Moss  S<'ATlant  caught  the  great  pot  and 
stood  it  on  the  floor,  where  the  potatoes  were  filled  from  it 
into  cans  and  poured  out  on  the  coarse  jute  tablecloth, 
laid  on  for  the  purpose  of  being  held  up  at  the  edges  and 
thus  keeping  the  potatoes  from  rolling  on  the  floor. 

At  last  the  men  and  women,  about  twenty  in  number, 
were  seated  ;  a  peggin  "  of  sour  milk  and  a  plat«  of  stock- 
fish and  dip  *  were  placed  between  each  couple  ;  and 
they  set  to  work,  "  slugging "  the  thick  milk,  peeling  the 
potatoes  with  their  nails,  breaking  off  little  pieces  of  fish 
with  their  fingers,  soaking  the  potatoes  in  the  sauce,  and 
making  sops,  or  bon-boiKhes,  of  fiah,  potatoes,  and  dip. 
There  were  no  knives  and  forks,  and  the  stock-fish  obviated 
the  necessity  for  salt,  while  down  the  centre  of  the  table 
ran  the  great  heap  of  potatoes  from  which  all  coiJd  help 
themselves.  Nothing  can  excel  the  politeness  and  con- 
sideration with  which  two  Irish  labourers  thus  make  their 
dinner  from  the  same  plate. 

"  I  never  thought  'twould  come  to  me  turn,"  said 
Amill,  aa  he  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"  Whey's  Molleen  ?  "  cried  his  wife.  "  Hev  some  of 
the  playboys  tumbled  her  in  the  straw  ?  " 

Hugh  Wild  moving  amongst  the  men  replenishing  tbeir 
pcggins,  for  it  delighted  liim  to  see  them  eating,  just  as 
he  liked  to  see  his  pups  lapping  milk,  or  his  marc  grinding 
her  oats, 

"  Wisha,  Masther  Kew,  gup  an'  bring  her  down,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Amill.  "  She'd  go  through  fire  and  water 
for  yerself,  but  damn  the  foot  ahe'd  stir  for  ua." 

Hugh's  face  grew  blood-red  and  he  felt  ait  eyes  gauAg 
at  Iiim.  He  put  down  the  milk  pail  and  said  gravely;; 
"  I'll  go  up  to  her,  and  try  to  bring  her  in.     I  didn't  b 
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"  Lend  Iov«  y*  avickyo,"  *  sftid  Hn.  Amill,  with  that 
inainaatuig  flatteiy  to  which  the  Irish  labourers  are  such 
adepts,  "I  always  knew  yoa  were  a  man  an'  a  man's 
■on. 

When  Hugh  reached  the  haggard,  to  his  amazement, 
he  fonnd  Holly  standing  by  the  thresher,  looking  very 
abstracted,  and,  aa  Hugh  thought,  very  imposing.  The 
risk  she  had  encountered  that  morning  enhanced  hia 
admiration  for  her.  He  ran  towards  her,  and,  seizing 
her  brown,  chapped  hands,  said  :  "  Molly,  I  didn't  know 
you  were  here !  Where  were  yon  ?  Are  you  hurt  1  Did 
the  villains  hit  you  ?  " 

The  girl's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  as  she  scrutinised  his 
face,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  said  :  "  Are  yoa 
glad  to  see  me  safe  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am,  Molly,"  he  repUed  heartily.  "  Come 
to  dinner.  They  told  me  you  were  here  and  I  came  to 
bring  you  in  to  your  dinner." 

Molly  looked  down  at  her  figure.  Her  ragged  dress  had 
received  many  an  additional  rent  since  she  left  home  on 
the  morning  of  the  previous  day.  "  I'll  go  if  you  like," 
she  said.  "  The  bobbies  are  huntin'  me,  I  feel  it.  And, 
as  I  could  get  no  ease  when  I  knew  it,  I  came  here.  I 
saw  the  smoke  o'  th'  engine  from  the  hill  an'  I  thought 
of  ould  times  an'  I  had  to  come.  Me  legs  brought  me. 
If  I  am  to  be  taken,  lay  mc  be  taken  here  !  " 
"  Then  is  no  danger,"  he  whispered. 
"  Well  done,  Master  Kew  !  "  cned  Mis.  Amill,  when  the 
you^  couple  appeared  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"  Weloome,  Moll !  They  can't  call  you  late  for  the 
praties  anyway,  pri  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Spilltan.  "  Sig  sheesh ! 
■etheie.** 

Hn^  would  have  liked  to  bring  her  into  the  room,  to 
the  select  and  reserved  table  where  tbc  engine  men  and 
farmers*  scKia  were  eating  pig's  cheek  in  hoDioropathic 
doass ;  but  be  felt  that  to  do  so,  would  cause  herself  un- 
pleasantaeat  and  excite  general  jealousy.  BeeideR,  be  did 
not  lelish  the  idea  of  sitting  down  at  the  same  table  with 
Qoisk  and  Bcarlant. 
Holly  walked.qoietly  towards  Mrs.  SpillUn,  but  Dono- 
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gbuc  tecred  and  witd«!d  at  her,  as  Bhi;  passed  him,  bu 
mouth  being  full  of  sour  milk  at  tlie  moment.  MoBj 
bluehed  at  his  impertinence,  and,  raising  her  ann,  (ktlt 
him  a  loose  slap  on  the  face  with  the  back  of  her  hiad. 
which  caused  him  to  have  a  suffocating  fit  for  semtl 
nunutes,  and  swelled  liis  lips  for  the  day. 

"  Esarb  that ! "  cried  Arnill,  "  he  deserved  it,  min; 
what  ?  Didn't  he  1  "  and  there  was  a  roar  of  langbUt 
lip  and  down  the  tables. 

'■  'Tis  play  to  be  hot  be  a  girl,"  exclaimed  Mra,  SpiUtwi. 
"  Sure  Molly  waa  oany  a-purpose,  af  she  marked  f  she'll 
marry  y' !  "  continued  the  mother,  endeavouring  to  dwtf 
up  her  8on's  spirits,  for  she  saw  his  t«ar8  rising.  Bat 
Molly  seemed  as  if  the  incident  did  not  concern  her.  ud 
sat  down  next  to  Donoghuc's  mother. 

"  'Tis  sidewaj'B  play  how  are  you  1 "  snuffled  DonogtUW- 
"  I'd  like  to  see  your  own  gob  after  a  welt  hko  thlt 
A-p\irpoae  gumraoli !  "  " 

Couldn  t  you  lave  the  girleen  pass  ?  "  cried  AnuB- 
"  Fot  a  valla  you  sets  on  yerself,  to  wink  at  the  6ine«t  pA 
in  the  parish." 

"  The  cat  may  look  at  the  king  '.  "  aaid  Mrs.  Spitltan. 

Hugh  O'Dowla  admired  Molly's  coolness  excetdinglf, 
and,  as  he  gazed  on  her,  her  appearance  and  oaniscv 
seemed  to  his  longing  eyes  to  be  ideally  beautiful  at 
had  been  hesitating  as  to  whether  he  should  take  hit 
dinner  with  the  select  company  in  the  room,  according 
to  established  usage ;  but  this  incident  determined  hun 
to  remain  in  the  kitchen.  And,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  be 
took  up  an  empty  bucket  and  placing  it.  mouth  down- 
wards, on  a  stool,  seated  himself  at  the  corner  of  the  t&bk 
on  Arnill's  right  hand,  and  peeling  a  potato  with  his  fingeo, 
and  dipping  it  in  Amiil's  plate,  he  ate  it  with  coni«iderftU> 
relish. 

"  Will  I  bring  down  yer  dinner  to  y',  Hugh !  "  aaid 
Mrs.  O'Fonton.     "  I  has  it  in  the  basket  waitin'  for  y' ! " 

"  Do  not,  ma'am,"  he  replied ;  "  I'll  take  the  same  ai 
the  rest  o'  the  company." 

"  An  will  I  eet  on  a  chair  while  me  master  cuta  hi«  Mte 
on  a  metal  bucket  ?  "  cried  Arnill,  vacating  his  place  adH 
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J  Hugh  between  his  arms  into  the  seat  at  the  head  of 
>  table,  amidst  loud  applause. 

"*  Now  we're  right !  "  cried  O'Larey,  "  we  have  the  boas 
Kbe  box  Bate  I  " 

P*  Long  life  to  the  young  master  !  "  cried  Walah.     "  That 
mightn't  be   long  adout  a   mauahthraush,    Master 

■**  Are  ye  weddin'  him  already  )  "  cried  Amill. 
^  I  am,  amossa  !  "  replied  Walah. 

*  Good  luck  to  his  misthusa,"  said  Mrs.  Spilltan. 
■*  AmmeQ  a  heema  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arnill. 

*  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  "  laughed  the  table  from  top  to  bottom, 
I  the  cobwebs  fell  from  the  rafters. 

■To  Hugh  this  flattery  was  embarrassuig.  Visions  of 
feudal  system,  the  baronial  haU,  the  retainers  and 
_  tdmaidens,  swept  past  his  mental  retina.  To  glance 
i  Holly,  to  meet  her  eyes,  to  blush,  was  but  natural 
r  the  circumstances.  Molly  blushed  reaponsively 
r  his  gaze,  but  then  tossed  her  hair  from  her  forehead 
tdeutly  and  stared  along  the  table  at  the  row  of 
'lies. 
a  the  merriment  was  at  its  height,  in  the  midst 
I,  the  window  was  momentarily  darkened  by 
_i  of  two  black  figures. 
npee  above !    the    Bobbies ! "   yelled    Donoghue, 

Several  of  the  others  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  there  was 
_    lenl   confusion.     Dick   Qtiisk   and  Moss   Scariant  ap- 

'  peered  at  the  parlour  door,  their  faces  white  and  scared. 
The  next  moment,  Acting-Sergeant  Drydoss,  followed  by 
Constable  Webbilly,  both  being  fully  armed,  entered  the 
Idtcbun.  The  police  luid  not  suspected  Molly's  presence, 
though  tJiey  had  been  in  ambush  for  the  past  quarter  of 
aa  hour  waiting  till  the  men  had  gone  in  to  dinner,  Dry- 
doss could  scarcely  suppress  his  delight  when  his  eyes  now 
rested  upon  the  girl.     An  awful  silence  supervened. 

"  Sit   down,   men,   don't  stir !     Finish   yeer  dinner ! " 
Mid  Drydoas.     "  But  while  ye're  ating,  or  eating,  I'll  say 

^"^fi  lew  words  I  have  to  say  to  ye,  as  ornery  civilians," 
E^Tbe  men  resumed  their  seats,  except  the  select  company 
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of  four  cuQsisting  of  Qiusk,  Scarlant,  and  thl^  twu  machint 
men,  who  remained  squeezed  together  at  the  room  door, 
their  mouths  wide  open.  Ali  mouths  were  open  as  «ell 
as  theirs,  the  workmen  being  evidently  under  the  impBt- 
sion  that  the  mouth  was  useful  for  hearing  and  Mtiag 
with,  as  well  as  for  breathing  and  eating. 

"  Now  hoar  me,  civilians  an'  all  as  ye  are  !  "  eaU  Dl^ 
does,  speaking  with  nervous  emphasis,  his  words  sooDiliDg 
like  trumpet  notes.  "  I  want  the  mio  that  were  in  BrtAfi 
Wood  last  night  to  stand  forward." 

During  the  fearful  silence  which  followed  this  namet, 
Hugh's  heart  sank  and  he  felt  as  if  judgment  was  at  utid. 
Donogbue  seemed  mesmerised,  but  being  in  an  inooB- 
Bpicuous  position,  his  behaviour  was  not  notic^.  Qwk 
and  Scarlant  looked  to  earth,  behind  the  machine  mea 
No  one  stirred  or  spoke. 

"  Remember  this  is  a  hangin'  business,"  said  Drydo*, 
"  but  if  the  min  that  were  in  the  wood  last  night  will  o«rt 
forward  now.  and  tell  what  they  know,  they'll  be  pardoaei 
if  guilty  ;  an'  if  innocent,  get  a  large  reward." 

Again  there  was  open-mouthed  silence  ;  the  entire  cob- 
pany  being  in  attitudes  of  arrested  action  such  as  one  Mtf 
in  sculpture  or  in  exhibitions  of  mesmerism. 

"  There  will  be  a  reward,  won't  there  1  "  said  Drydoo, 
addressing  Webbilly,  as  if  seeking  for  information  ou  tie 
point ;  but  in  reahty  the  Acting's  brain  was  busy  devifiii( 
what  he  styled  a  "  russ,"  by  which  he  could  tak«  MoBj 
captive. 

"  An'  any  civilian  that  gives  information  leadin'  t*>  tbt 
conviction  of  the  murderer  will  receive  the  reward,"  oob- 
tinued  Drydosa. 

"  Fwhat  use  is  that  to  us,  sure,  fwin  we're  not  aeviUons  1 " 
cried  Amill. 

"  Indeed  ye  are ;  every  man  here,  exceptin'  the  two  «f 
ourselves,  are  civilians,"  replied  the  Acting-Sergeant. 

"  Begannies,  I  don't  bleeve  ye,"  cried  Arnill.  "  Af  'tw« 
a  thing  I  was  a  sevillan,  Fd  hear  it  before  this  from  m* 
parish  priest.  All  I  knows  about  me  body  an*  nowl  1 
learned  it  from  him.     There's  for  you  now." 

Still  there  was  no  respouae.     Hugh  felt  that  he  would 
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mve  come  forward  himself  had  the  three  accoroplicea  not 
1  there,  but  now  he  detetmiued  uot  to  do  so.  As  for 
Uy,   ahe  seemed  utterly  indifferent  and  the  only  un- 

lerised  person  amongst  the  company. 
"  There's  a  young  girl  here  that  was  in  the  wood  last 
[ht  1  "  said  Drydoss  incisively.     "  Why  doesn't  she  stand 
ward  ? " 

"  Yon  asked  for  a  man !  "  snapped  Molly,  glaring  at  the 
"jeman. 
r  Drydoaa  hesitated  to  reply  tor  a  while  :  "  An'  what  are 
"  "  said  he  cynically. 
"  Fm  wan  that  you  did  your  best  to  shoot  with  your 
ihot  and  ball  this  morning,"  she  said,  and,  standing 
!  raised  her  dress  and  exhibited  her  shin  and  calf 
ich  were  heavily  peppered  with  shot  and  very  caw- 

"  Shame  !     Shame  !  "  cried  the  workmen,  whose  tongue- 
^!  the  familiar  sound  of  MoUy'a  voice  had  loosened. 
1  DOW  they  had  heard  nothing  of  how  she  was  chased 
1  the  wood,  and  the  sight  of  her  wounds  inflamed  their 
ined  antipathy  to  the  police. 
"  ^BQce  !  "  cried  both  pohcemen  simultaneously. 
"  To  hell  wid  ye  I  "  cried  Arnill  fiercely, 
"  Be  careful,"  said  Drydoas  sternly, 
[  '*  No  informers  here  !  "  yelled  Quisk,  seeing  that  both 
plioemeD  produced  their  notebooks. 

f  "  Shai  up,  lave  ye,"  cried  Bill  Darry,  "  the  constables 
ire  doing  their  duty." 

I  Hugh  was  unable  to  frame  a  syllable,  and  sat  as  still  as 
f  Ike  were  glued  to  his  chatr. 

1  "  Every  mother's  son  an'  daughter  will  have  to  account 

!  they  were  last  night,"  said  Drydoas.     "  Webbilly, 

1  note  it  as  well  as  me."     Then  the  name  and  address 

I  every  man  present  was  demanded,  and  his  account  of 

low  he  had  spent  the  previous  night. 

"  I   was  never  asked  to  count  for  meaelf  before  an' 

n't  worth  me  while  to  blggeii  now,  an'  I  won't  do  it 

ikyther,"  said  Mrs.  Amill.     Drydoss  had  no  intention  of 

' '  J  her,  but  he  now  felt  moved  to  say  in  a  stern  voice, 

fToa'U  have  to  do  it,  ma'am." 
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"  Well,  ftf  I  most  I  will ;  I  atnnt  last  mAt  the  nme  ■■ 
every  night  under  the  tast^her  vitii  me  husiMJid.  Tlitm'i 
for  700  now,"  she  roared,  and  a  general  lan^  cuBoed; 
for  the  widest  verbal  lioeiuw  is  permiBaible  mi  all  topn 
relating  to  oonrtahip  ^m^  mamage  amount  tlie  uiah 
laboDierB,  dioii(^  they  are  ao  ohy  and  reticent  oa  Bobh 
pomte  in  the  presence  of  straagers. 

Ellen  Joney  burst  into  a  ribald  doggerel : 

"  Hs  had  ma's  OhmtmBM 
An'  ha  had  ma  at  Aiather, 
An'  he  had  mo  laat  night 
Ooder  tba  taather." 

DoDoghne's  torn  came  next.  His  voice  was  shaky  and 
Hugh  waited  eagerly  to  hear  his  answers. 

•^Name  J " 

"  Donoghoe  SpiUtan,  or  IKnms  Spilltan  af  'tis  En^iail 
ye  wants. ' 

"  Where  were  you  from  ten  till  three  o'clock  last  night  i  " 

"  In  bed." 

"  Who  did  you  sleep  with  ?  " 

"  Nobody." 

"  Who  was  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Me  mother  I     There  she's  there,"  said  Donoghue. 

"  That's  the  God's  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Spilltan,  who  knew 
it  was  false,  though  she  did  not  suspect  her  son  of  having 
had  anything  to  do  with  Ur.  Culvert's  murder,  beUeving 
him  to  nave  been  at'a  wake. 

Quisk  and  Scarlant  answered  similarly  when  their  turn 
came,  and  no  one  could  gainsay  them. 

"  Now,  Mary  Carew,  account  for  yourself.  You  know 
what  we  know  already  about  you  ;  but  there's  more  that 
you  don't  know,  so  be  cautious,"  said  Drydoss,  confronting 
her  across  the  table. 

"  My  case  is  well  known,"  said  Molly  saucily.  "  I  left 
home  because  me  father  bet  me " 

"  Thrue  for  ye,  little  girl !  "  cried  Amill. 

"  Thrue  for  ye  !  "  cried  twenty  voices. 

"  I  was  trampin*  about  athout  a  bed  to  lie  down  on  or 
a  thing  to  put  over  me.    I  was  in  the  wood  airiy  in  the 
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nijEht,  bat  I  rambled  oat  of  it  and  to  many  a  different  place 
tiU  ntonuD'  wlieii  ye  saw  me  there  and  did  yeer  best  to 
kiUme!" 

"  Oh  1  Oh  1 "  "  Shame !  "  "  To  hell  with  ye !  "  "  Peel- 
en  !  "  "  Peelers  1 "  were  the  cries  that  reaoonded  all  oTei 
the  kitobeD.  And  the  men  beat  their  great  fists  on  the 
table. 

"  I  must  arrest  yon  !  "  said  Drydoes.  "  And  oa  you 
wouldn't  stand  this  momiiw,  I  can't  trust  ye  now." 

Molly  stood  up.  "  By  God,  ye'll  never  take  me !  "  she 
cried. 

"  Mind  the  door,  Webbilly !  "  cried  Drydoss,  advancing 
to  Molly  with  his  handoufia  in  his  bands.  Taming  to  the 
two  Darrys,  as  the  most  responsible  men  present,  be  said : 
"  In  the  Queen's  name,  I  call  for  your  assistance  to  take 
this  pxl." 

But  the  Darrys  turned  their  backs  on  him  and  walked 
into  the  room.  "  Naw  fear  1 "  muttered  Bill  Darry,  the 
feeder. 

Quisk  began  to  sing  in  a  loud  voice :  "  God  save  Ireland, 
says  the  hayro !  " 

Scarlant  and  Donoghue  joined  in  the  song  and  then  the 
chorus  was  taken  up  by  all  the  men  and  women  present. 
The  crash  of  the  men  s  voices  in  the  low  room  was  deafening. 

Drydoss  stood  hesitatingly,  his  irons  open  in  his  band ; 
Molly  had  her  back  to  the  fire,  which  was  now  a  heap  of 
smouldering  white  ashes.  He  rushed  at  her.  Hugh 
jumped  forward  and  stood  before  him,  while  Molly  stooped 
down  and  sprang  up  the  wide  chimney,  climbing  by  the 
iron  pot  suspender  until  she  rested  on  a  projecting  stone 
hi^  enough  to  be  out  of  reach.  So  quickly  did  she  take 
actioQ  and  so  great  was  the  confu^on,  that  Hugh  alone, 
of  all  pieaent,  was  conscioas  of  what  she  had  done,  although 
his  back  had  been  turned  towards  her. 

The  windows  being  very  small,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
Irish  fann-honses,  the  kitchen  was  gloomy ;  and,  near 
the  fin^aoe,  now  that  the  fire  had  died  away,  it  was  almost 
dark.  No  one  appeared  to  have  seen  Molly  vanish,  so 
oODoeotrated  were  all  looks  on  Drydoss,  wno  was  now 
'  ~   {  behind,  alarmed  at  finding  himself  shut  out  from 
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Webbilly  by  a  large  number  of  men.  Drydoas  called  to 
the  constable  to  come  to  his  assistance ;  but,  when  he  did 
so,  his  hehnet  was  knodced  ofi  his  head  by  an  nnseen 
hand. 

Stooping  to  pick  it  im,  he  cried:  "Where  is  she! 
Seise  ner  this  minute,  Webbilly!  Lave  the  way,  Mr. 
O'Dowk!" 

Hugh  was  on  the  friendliest  personal  terms  with  Drydoss 
as  wiui  all  the  other  police,  since  his  childhood,  but  S^ydoss 
now  took  him  rongUy  by  the  collar  and  wheeled  him  out 
of  his  path,  exclaiming :  *^  Fm  ashamed  o'  your  father's 
son ! " 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  cried  the  Acting-Sergeant,  amaied  at 
not  beholding  his  prey. 

"  She's  here,  she's  here ! "  cried  Donoghue's  voice  near 
the  door  at  the  back  of  the  crowd. 

Drydoss  and  Webbilly  rushed  to  the  spot,  but,  on  find- 
ing it  a  false  alarm,  looked  extremely  chagrined.  The 
laugh  was  against  them  again.  They  were  thus  deceived 
many  times,  and  at  last  the  men  seemed  to  lose  all  their 
accustomed  fear  of  the  constables,  whom  they  jostled, 
tripped,  nudged  and  crushed. 

We'll  stand  it  no  longer !  "  cried  Drydoss,  who  had 
become  infuriated.  "  Draw  your  sword,  Webbilly ! 
We'll  put  a  few  scars  on  the  cow-boys'  hides.  The  bloody 
serfs!" 

At  that  moment  two  pails  of  water  were  hurled  in  the 
policemen's  faces,  and  their  black  tunics  dripped  like  a 
Newfoundland  dog's  skin  after  a  bath.  A  loud  cheer 
followed  the  exploit.  Wet  and  blinded,  the  constables 
rushed  forward  towards  the  door,  but  fell  over  a  stool 
placed  on  purpose  to  trip  them.  Their  guns  were  seized 
and  dipped  in  the  great  pot,  their  pouches  were  watered, 
and,  when  they  arose,  they  seemed  completely  defeated 
and  cowed. 

"  Dungkey  Drivers !  Dungkey  Drivers  !  "  cried  the 
women,  knowing  that  the  police  resented  this  epithet 
exceedingly,  as  referring  to  their  ignoble  duty  of  empound- 
ing  stray  asses  and  summoning  the  owners,  a  work  whose 
performance  brought  them  into  frequent  antagonism  with 
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labouring  claas  who  grazed  ttkeir  aaimals  ou  tlie  road- 
To'pe  cowards ! "  cried  Drydoss,  "  twiDty  to  wan  is 


'  Ye'd  do  the  same,  ye  Jndases  !  "  yelled  Donoghue. 

'  They  would  so,  the  Scaryots  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Spilltan. 
""  5  constables  ran  out  into  the  yard  and  were  pelted 
fusilade   of  potatoes  first,   and  sods  and  stones 
Lfds,  as  they  3ed  down  the  boreen ''  and  escaped 

a  the  high  road. 
**  Give  'em  the  hardier !  "  cried  Quisle,  hurling  a  piece 

flinty  macadam  with  unerring  aim  at  the  retreating 

iBtables. 

Fbere  was  loud  laughter  and  jubilant  self -congratulation 

en  the  workmen  returned  from  the  chase. 

"  That  was  the  divil's  value  !  "  laughed  Arnill. 

*  "Twaa  great  game  intirely,"  chuckled  Scarlant. 
"  Th&t  bates  cockfightin' !  "  said  Donoghue. 
"  Game  on  to  work  !  "  cried  Tom  Darry,  the  driver,  "  'tis 
I  safest  for  ye !    Blee  rae  they'll  be  more  heard  o'  this." 

*  What  about  the  tierce  ?     We  must  get  our  porther !  " 
ed  several.     A  shout  of  acclamation  welcomed  the  suggea- 

I,  and  they  ran  like  colts  to  the  dairy  door,  where  Hugh 
B  standing  key  in  hand,  and  surrounded  him. 
•*  flThejr's  MoUeen  ?  "  cried  several. 
•*  She's  safe,"  replied  Hugh,  going  towanls  the  tierce. 
"  Good  look  to  the  young  masther  !  "  cried  Amill. 
■^  Anunen  a  heenia  I  "  gasped  Walsh,  the  cowman,  who 
a  exceedingly  thirsty. 
**  Good  wife  to  him !  "  cried  O'Larey.     "  That  he  may 
k  a  gross  wan !  " 

•"Heisht  a  vyol !  "  '  screamed  Ellen  Spilltan.  "  'Tisn't 
Dther  Oakley  he  wants  with  twins  or  three  wanst  a 
»r,  bat  a  lady  wid  purty  hands  so  clane  an'  daysent." 
Hugh  turned  the  tap  and  let  the  porter  run  into  a  tub 
Btfl  the  froth  was  swelling  over  the  edges ;  and  he  then 
DOoeeded  to  serve  every  man  with  three  half-pint  glasses, 
When  Amill,  who  happened  to  be  the  first,  came  up 
I  the  tub-side,  he  stood  tike  a  chained  dog  waiting  *—  *•■- 
nnght ;  then  he  took  the  glass  from  Hugh's  hand, 
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at  it  critically  against  tlie  lisbt,  and  emptied  it  at «-  _ 
Hwallow,  Boyiug,  aa  he  handed  it  back  to  be  refilled:  "  ton 
lave  you  your  health,  Masther  Kew ! "  When  liu  lud 
finished  his  third,  he  drew  the  sleeve  of  his  ^imel  inia- 
(;oBt  across  his  mouth  and  backed  his  way  out  thrno^ 
the  crowd,  to  an  old  barrow  that  was  lying  agwnst  tie 
wall,  aud  seating  himself  upon  it,  lit  his  pipe. 
itf.Wh^n  all  had  drunk,  work  was  Tesumed  ;  but  not  q 
a  group  of  Oallow^ass  girla  had  been  tossed  in  the  if 
and  kneaded  like  dough  by  the  young  bloods  among^ 
workmen,  which  was  the  gallantry  of  the  threshing  J 
These  girls  had  been  sent  out  by  their  mothers  « '  ' 
to  be  filled  with  oaten  chaff  for  their  bed-ticks,  b« 
the  impression  that  it  was  oats  that  was  to  be  t 
that  day. 

"  Ah,  me  darlin's,  we'll   be  at  th'  oata    a   Hen 
yelled   Darry,  the   driver,   who   was  conadered   i 

daltheen,"  or  male  flirt. 

"  Wisha,  ain't  th'   ould  ticks  soft  enough  for  ; 
boltdshes  ?  " "   cried   Quisk,   springing   upon    the   i 
girl  and  rolling  her  in  the  straw.    The  girls  wore  I 
peatedly  seized  in  this  way  and  subjected  to  vi 
treatment  by  the  young  men,  till  the  st«am  ' 
the  engine  imperatively  called  all  hands  to  woi 
the  girls,   red  and  panting,  spent  half  an  houi  i 
liusks  and  straw  out  of  their  hair,  ears,  necka,  and  c 
before  starting  for  home. 

Molly  was  used  to  act  a  leading  part  in  this  hors 
or  girl-tossing,  and  to-day  they  missed  her. 

Bill  Darry  said  to  the  girls :  "  I'd  rather  get  a  i 
from  her  fist  than  be  tickUn'  the  Ukes  o'  ye.  Every' 
of  her  is  like  a  man's  thigh,  an'  her  leg  is  as  big  is  y^r  D 
bodies !  " 

"  Ye'U  never  rowl  Moll  aggin,  amossa ;  she's  bit 
be  Kew,"  said  Mrs.  Arnjll,  laughing, 

"  Ai  he  marked  her,  he'll  marry  her  !  "  roared  Bill  Danr.  ' 
the  feeder,    "Up  with  the  shaves,  ye  bolkishea !    Sbes 
ninnin'  impty." 

Quisk,  Scarlaut,  aud  Donoghue  were  whispering  together 
by  the  haggard  wall  apart  from  the  rest. 
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Boom-m-tn-m !  Biuz-2-z-z !  sang  tlie  dram  of  the 
thnaher,  hummmg  the  beautiful  hymn  of  work  id  the 
thzeshing  yard,  to  the  time  beaten  by  the  pufis  of  the 
,  amidst  the  jargon  of  Irish  and  English,  of  curses 


and  prayers,  from  the  men  and  women  around  it,  who 
feared  the  machine  aa  a  monster  that  worked  them  to  the 
laat  gasp  and  could  not  be  neglected  for  an  instant. 

The  tnree  accomplices  returned  to  their  work  reluctantly. 

"  The  day  is  changin' !  "  screamed  the  driver  from  the 
ground  to  his  brother,  the  feeder,  on  the  board. 

"  The  wind  is  gone  south  !  "  screamed  the  feeder,  work- 
ing away.  "  'Twill  rain  before  night.  We  must  finish  the 
rick  is  we  opened  it." 

"  How  aisy  you  has  it ! "  cried  Mrs.  Amill.  "  I  have 
me  marketin'  to  do  after  work.  We're  as  good  as  kilt 
from  TOO  this  day." 

"  sleep  plinty  to-morrow  momin',  'tis  Sunday !  But 
here  with  tke  shaves,  or  I'll  sling  wan  o'  ye  into  the  drum 
o'  the  machine,"  roared  Bill  Darry.  "  Af  I  had  the 
Colleen  Hoor,  I'd  say  back  o'  me  hand  to  the  lot  of  ye, 
tubs  o'  guta  I  " 

"  Up  with  the  shaves !  The  rain  is  comin'  from  the 
south  1 "  was  the  cry,  and  everyone  worked  with  redoubled 
ene^y  at  his  or  her  allotted  task,  though  the  eye  of  the 
master  was  not  on  them  and  the  master's  son  had  other 
fish  to  fry. 

"  They  can't  keep  up  that  steam  long  without  more 
porther,  said  the  driver,  as  if  talking  to  hia  engine.  "  I 
wished  I  could  see  Hugh  about  it.  He  d  give  um  lashings '" 
o'  beer." 


*  A  wooden  driDkioK  icwl.  •  Onion  > 
KM.  ■  Bit  down.  *  In  Jciit  indeoiH  '  LilHc  ronil,  1i 
jODT  toi^tw.     *  Ias7  pcuple.     '*  Abundance. 


CHAPTER    XV 

■'  YoT  A  tnald  B)rBio  I  am  never  he, 
Till  Lbe  red  n»e  blooms  on  the  willow  trvt. 
Of  mich  a  Ironble  I've  btanl  tbcm  tell. 
Anil  DOW  I  IniDW  iFhat  it  meami  fall  wclL" 

^William  Au-ixomJ 

Mrs.  O'Fenton's  husband  had  been  the  tenant  o(  C 
prior  to  John  O'Dowla's  acquisition  of  the  farm,  ondl 
one  of  the  many  farmers  who  had  wast«d  their  subc 
during  the  good  years,  and  had  collapsed  under  thtM 
breath  of  adversity.  His  wife  had  never  boms  t 
children,  and  waa  one  of  those  soft-hearted  Imhwomtttl' 
learn  little  or  nothing  from  experience.  Wlien  i 
of  Garekiln,  during  her  husband  s  life  and  after  liui  dottll 
she  was  what  the  peasants  call  a  flauhool^  ' 
is  to  say,  a  woman  whoso  chief  amusement  was  that  o( 
parting  with  her  own  property.  After  a  long  can«r  d 
extravagance,  she  had  to  assign  her  goodwill  to  Join 
O'Dowla,  her  largest  creditor ;  and  that  worthy  man 
granted  her  a  small  allowance,  free  fuel  and  milk,  and  » 
room  in  the  dwelling-house  her  husband  had  built,  and 
in  which  she  had  started  housekeeping  with  a  fortune  d( 
a  thousand  pounds. 

Ifugh  O'Dowla  was  in  the  idtchen  now,  superintending 
Mrs.  O'Feuton  and  Ellen  Spilltan  as  they  helped  MoUy 
Carew  to  remove  the  soot  from  her  hair  and  clolhea,  u 
interesting  sight  for  a  young  man ;  but  Molly  was  as 
restless  as  a  colt  enduring  the  fnction  of  brush  and  cony- 
comb  for  the  first  time. 

"  They  thought  they  had  you,  the  rivila  o'  pc«I«rs," 
muttered  Mis.  Spilltan,  "  but  the  nun  'ud  never  have  Jl 
said  they  left  you  be  taken.  They'd  be  the  show  o'  the 
country  af  they  did." 

Hugh  O'Dowla  was  anxious  for  a  private  conversation 
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with  Molly,  so  as  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  a  full  account 
of  what  had  occurred  in  Brady's  Wood  that  morning. 
When  conscience  admonished  him  of  the  danger  of  a 
tHe^-tSte^  he  reaffirmed  his  resolution  to  return  to  Gallow- 
glass,  when  he  had  heard  everything,  interest  himself  in  the 
fate  of  Edward  O'Brile,  and — prepare  for  confession.  The 
opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  confidence  now  seemed 
to  be  at  hand ;  but  Mrs.  O'Fenton,  examining  Molly*s 
soot-begrimed  rags  and  scrutinising  Hugh's  expectant 
face,  suddenly  said :  ''  Come  upstairs,  Mary,  I  have  a 
gownd  ril  lind  you  for  th'  evening  instead  o'  them  old 
duds  till  you  goes  home  to  your  mother." 

*^  Leam  M'Gurk  is  abroad,  he  wants  to  shpakc  to  Master 
Kew !  "  shouted  Ellen  Spilltan  from  the  doorstep. 

Hugh  protested  against  the  interruption,  but  he  stepped 
out  into  the  farmyard,  where  he  found  a  small  farmer 
from  an  adjoining  townland,  who  supplemented  his  in- 
come by  dealing  in  horses,  waiting  to  see  him. 

•*  Good-day,  William,"  said  Hugh,  "  I  suppose  you  came 
about  the  colt  ?  " 

"Good  day  an'  good  look  t'  y',  Eujanc,"  answered 
M*Gurk.    "  Isn't  himself  «  wid  ye  to-day  ?  " 

M'Gurk  knew  that  John  O'Dowla  rarely  came  to  Garc- 
Idln  on  Saturdays,  and  he  had  expressly  selected  that 
afternoon  for  his  visit  in  hopes  that  the  son  would  prove 
more  offhand  in  his  dealings  than  the  parsimonious  father. 
The  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  this  three-year-old 
colt  had  been  open  between  John  O'Dowla  and  William 
M^Gurk  for  over  six  weeks.  O'Dowla  wanted  forty 
pounds  and  M^Gurk  had  offered  thirty,  and  the  colt  had 
Deen  examined  again  and  again  by  the  intending  purchaser 
and  his  friends. 

*^My  father  is  too  busy  in  Gallowglass  to  come  out 
to-day,"  said  Hugh,  impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  jobber. 

want  to  see  the  colt 

to  yon  to-day  as  we're  busy  threshing.' 

The  farmer,  anxious  to  clinch  the  bargain  in  John 
0'Dowla*s  absence  so  that  he  might  get  the  horse  on  easier 
terms,  said  :    "  I'm  very  hard  up  for  money,  timos  is  so 


Arc  you  prepareid  to  ^ve  the  forty  ?    Or,  maybe,  you 

agam  ?    If  you  do,  I  can't  show  him 
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bad,  an'  me  brothez  oat  in  Bsllyowiuhiioh  is  Btmok  irid 
panlyaiB  an'  saida'  me  for  help.  I  has  thirty-two  pound 
tin  here  wid  me  an'  that  I  mi^ti't  draw  anothn  Dnath 
if  I  has  another  pinny."  He  pot  his  hand  into  his  bnut 
and  drawing  oat  a  hnotted  nandkeiohief  h«  laboriiniily 
opened  it  a^  showed  Hugh  thirty-two  ainf^e  bank  notes 
and  haU-a-soverNgn,  sighing  and  groaning  as  he  did  so. 

Hogh's  oompaasionate  nature  was  moved  l^  the  fanner's 
speech. 

"  I'D  take  it  on  myself  to  split  the  difierenoe  betwem 
himself  an'  yooiself,'  sud  Hugh.  "  Til  give  Ha  oolt  to 
you  for  thirty-siz  pounds  five." 

Having  seonred  this  oonoearioD,  which  would  nerex  have 
been  obtained  from  John  O'Dowla,  tiie  dealer  began  to 
r^ret  having  ofieied  so  mneh. 

^'Amoshta,  yon  nug^t  is  well  ask  me  a  hnnderd  an* 
ihirty-six,  Hasther  Hngh.  What^s  nanthin'  to  a  sbong 
man  like  yer  father  is  a  whole  fortune  to  an  angashore  ' 
like  meseli."  And  he  began  to  roll  up  the  money  aa  if 
preparing  for  a  long  boat  of  haggling. 

Hugh,  softened  at  the  apparent  dejection  of  the  man  and 
ei^er  to  dismiss  him,  said :  "  I'll  give  him  to  yoa  for 
thirty-five,  but  I'll  never  hear  the  end  of  it  from  my  father." 

M  Gurk  thrust  a  pound-note  as  earnest  into  Hugh's 
hand,  saying :  "  I'll  shplit  it  wid  yoa.  Thirty-three 
fifteen.  Take  it  an'  youHl  have  look.  Yer  father  oant 
aay  wan  word  to  y',  an'  if  ever  it  comes  to  me  turn,  I'll 
do  is  mnch  for  y'  'nother  time.  I  hope  I'll  soon  see  yon 
masthur  here  in  yer  own  right  with  the  finest  girl  in  the 
country  for  yer  miathuBS,  I  hears  the  Flauhooil  girls  are 
aU  cracked  after  you,  an'  if  you'd  ever  be  thinkin'  of 
comin'  after  wan  of  'em,  I  might  be  able  to  make  it  aisy 
foryou ! " 

Hugh  blushed  and  smiled  self-complacently,  crumpling 
up  the  bank-note  in  his  hand.  The  Uissee  Flauhooil  were 
not  at  all  in  his  line,  but  the  compliment  confused  him. 

"  When'Il  you  take  the  colt  ^  "  he  said,  ignoring  the 
suggestion. 

Now,   araoahta,"   replied  M'Gurk,   and   inserting  his 
index  finger  between  his  teeth  he  emitted  an  ear-splitting 
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Sstle,  whereupon  his  aon,  a  young  man  of  Hugh's  age, 
pe  ruDoing  into  the  yard  with  a  halter  and  rope  on  hJB 
B  and  followed  by  a  sheep-dog. 

P  As  the  min  is  so  busy  we'll  turn  the  colta  into  the  yard 
'" "  said  M'Gurk,  inAklng  for  the  fields. 

time  Mrs.  O'Fenton  was  revelling  in  her  natural 
mt,   being  one  of  those  charitable  Irish  souls  who 
I  all  their  substance  to  those  who  ask  peremptorily 
i  it,  and  who  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  acceding 
■«Tety  unreaaonable  request.     Going  upstairs,  she  rum- 
\  in  her  clothes -preaa,   where  she   found  a   thirty- 
old  holland  dress.     But,  after  some  cogitation,  she 
1  the  holland  aside  and  drew  forth  her  own  old- 
bioned  wedding-gown  of  bright  blue  silk,  in  which  she 
jded  to  array  Molly,  much  against  the  girl's  inclina- 
Tears  rolled  down  Mrs.  O'Fenton's  cheeks  at  sight 
Itbat  bright  blue  dress  in  which,  thirty-five  years  before, 
t  had  looked  so  pretty  as  a  bride.     It  awakened  such 
uit  memories  of  that  famous  wedding  in  Ballyown- 
I  that  she  went  into  transports  at  seeing  the  gown 
layed  on  Molly's  splendid  figure.     It  also  pleased  the 
f  woman  to  dwell  upon  the  joy  which  the  sight  would 
to  Hugh,   and  the  astonishment  it  was  certain  to 
!  in  EUen  Spilltan. 
"  Lord  !    What  a  grand  dress  entirely  to  be  in  that  cup- 
d ! "  cried  Molly,  when  she  beheld  the  bine  silk  trimmed 
h  Youghal  lace  at  neck  and  wrists,  and  heard  ita  full  skirt, 
de  for  the  crinoUne,  rustling  in  Mrs.  O'Fenton's  hands. 
"  Never  take  the  book  be  the  cover,  Mary  Carew,"  sud 
B.  O'Fenton  ;  "  many  the^huuderd  poimd's  worth  that 
ipboard  held  in  ita  day  I  " 
uie  pronounced  the  dress  a  perfect  fit,  and  brushed 
Dy's  blue-black  hair  away  from  her  low  forehead  and 
aited  it  into  a  pigtail  which  reached  almost  to  her  knees. 
1  surveying  her  work  approvingly,  she  said  :    "  Come 
ti  to  the  room,  child,"  and  the  poor  woman  led  the 
br>  ber  heart  palpitating  with  emotion. 
K"  Mother  of  God ! "  cried  Ellen  Spilltan,  staring  spell- 
I  at  the  apparition  in  bright  blue  which  appeared 
1  Hn.  O'Fenton  on  the  stairs. 
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Hugh  Imd  just  entered  tiie  Idtohen,  being  tempond^ 
leleaoed  from  the  IfGnrkB.  'Hn.  CPnttcm  moilBa 
triompliantly  and  looked  at  liiin,  as  she  mii  to  HoOy; 
"  Take  ap  your  skirt,  child,  whUst  crooan*  the  kitohan 
fiooi."  M0U7  stooped  backmods  and  pioked  iqi  the  an^ 
folds  of  the  msding  skirt  witii  that  lobnst  nace  iriikli  is 
so  jeneial  amon^  mnBOolai  Irish  oonntor  giris. 

Badi'a  head  whirled  at  the  '^'"'■"g  eij^t.  Tha 
i^sode  eclipsed  all  the  previons  pleasons  ot  his  brief  liis. 
Ttie  TOoitg  man  had  no  ezpeheooe  of  female  aodely,  and 
it  now  seemed  to  him  as  if  Holly  wen  anayed  in  robes 
as  gomeouB  as  any  queen  of  romanoe  had  ever  worn. 
Forgetral  of  the  sea  ot  trouble  in  which  he  was  adaft, 
foigetfol  of  his  imprisooed  friend,  of  the  personal  danm 
to  which  the  partial  betrayal  of  his  sBcret  during  tUB 
quarrel  with  Donoghne  had  exposed  him,  obliTious  <d 
everything  but  the  sensual  delight  of  the  moment,  Hugh 
gazed  enraptured  upon  the  transfigured  girl. 

He  rushed  to  Molly's  side  and  seized  her  hand :  "  I'm 
deeply  grateful  to  you  (or  this,  Mrs.  O'Fenton,"  he  said ; 
"  I'll  never  forget  it  for  you." 

Mrs.  O'Fenton  led  the  way  into  the  parlour,  exclaiming : 
"  Tou  didn't  ate  your  dinner,  Hugh  !  Here's  the  basket 
nnopened ! " 

"  Let  us  have  it  now !  "  cried  Hi^h  ;  and  the  basket, 
being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  two  bottles  of  stoat, 
several  cuts  of  bread  and  butter,  and  some  thick  slices 
of  cold  roast  mutton. 

"  They  expected  himself  would  be  here  I "  said  Mrs. 
O'Fenton,        That's  dinner  for  two," 

"  Put  plates  for  two,  ma'am,"  replied  the  young  man, 
overpowered  by  the  responsibiUty  of  such  an  order,  and 
squeezing  Molly's  hand  as  he  spoke. 

"  Which  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Fenton.  "  Is  it  a-purpoae 
you  are  to  me  1  " 

"  Put  plates  for  two,"  repeated  Hugh,  blushing  crimson. 
"  I  mean  it !  " 

"  Amoehta !  you  have  a  misthuss  for  yerself  now  or 
never,  Masther  Owen  !  "  said  Ellen  Spilltan,  who  beheved 
that  fine  feathers  made  fine  birds  in  every  sense  except 
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the  omitholofpcal — for  she  would  have  preferred  the 
oommoneat  laying  Minorca  to  the  gaudiest  peacock  in 
the  world.  Holly  was  very  hungrv,  but  Hugh  had  to 
force  her  to  eat ;  for,  like  most  Irish  peasants,  she  felt  it 
a  shame  to  display  an  appetite  for  food  before  strangers, 
Hugh's  imagination  was  inflamed  almoet  to  fever  height 
by  the  novelty  of  the  adventure,  and  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  influence  of  her  creamy  pink-brown  skin,  her 
tulip-ied  lips  and  shining  blue-black  hair ;  while  she 
recounted  her  hairbreadth  escape  from  the  police. 

He  was  startled  from  his  day-dream  by  the  voice  of  a 
workman,  who  suddenly  put  his  head  into  the  room  and 
shouted  :   "  Tom  Darry  want  ye,  Master  Kew  I  " 

"  Wliich  t  "  exclaimed  Hugh,  aroused  from  a  trance. 

The  man  repeated  his  message. 

"  I  can't  stir,"  cried  Hugh  in  confusion.  "  Toll  him 
tell  you  what  he  wants  an'  let  you  tell  it  to  me." 

The  man  went  off,  and  straightway  spread  the  news  in 
the  haggard  that  there  was  "  a  rale  lady  with  a  grand 
dress  on  faer  in  the  room  with  Master  Kcw,  atin'  her  grub 
with  him." 

"  Who  can  she  be  above  ground  ? "  cried  Mrs.  Amill. 
"  Af  'tis  a  thing  'tis  Miss  Julia,  the  sky  must  bo  goin'  to 
fall.     But  may  be  he's  not  in  airnest  at  all,  uany  a-purpose." 

Tom  Darry  asked  ^Vrnill,  as  the  must  sensible  man 
present,  to  stand  by  the  engine  till  he  returned,  and  then 
ran  at  break-neck  speed  across  the  yard  to  the  kitchen, 
impelled  to  take  this  exertion  both  by  anxitty  to  return 
to  nis  engine  and  by  the  accelerating  force  of  curiosity. 

He  took  off  his  hat  in  the  kitchen  befuie  entering  the 
room.  Mrs.  O'Kenton  and  Ellen  were  laughing  ut  him, 
but  be  did  not  heed  them. 

"  Where's  Owen  i  Master  Hugh  or  Kujane  1  ought  to 
say  I  "  said  he.  correcting  himself. 

They  laughed  again,  but  Mrs.  0*Fi'nton  rondesct'ndiKl 
to  say,  "  Which  \  Is  it  Hugh  ?  He's  in  the  room.  Yon 
can  guine." 

Shy  and  sheepish  looked  Tom  Darry,  the  engine-driver, 
as  he  clung  to  the  jamb  and  put  his  unroverod  huatl  and 
blackened  face  into  the  room,  saying :   "  I  wants  a  word 
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wid  je^  Masteib  Hugh,  or  Eajaiie  I  should  ny,  mnag  yer 
pardon/' 

Hugh  was  momentarily  taken  aback  at  Daily's  shynMS 
and  respectful  mode  of  address,  but  he  said :  "  CkMue  in* 
TonL    What  d'ye  want  ? '' 

Dany  stepped  in :  "  Which  t  What  f  Diyil  be  tana 
me  what  a  fool  I  wasl"  he  cried,  staring  at  Holly. 
"  How  aisy  'tis  to  make  an  eejut  o'  me  after  all  me  time  I 
Blood-a-nouns,  I  didn't  know  Moll  from  Adaml  Oohl 
och !  och !  But  I  alw^rs  said  she  was  a  beauty.  I  knows 
it  now  wanst  for  aU.  Well,  well,  well,  to  be  sure  1  Ayeh- 
yeh-yeh ! " 

Nothing  could  have  delighted  Hugh  O'Dowla  more  in- 
tensely, while  Molly  herself  grew  more  attractive  than 
ever,  as  her  colour  heightened  under  the  influfflioe  ol  tiie 
compliment. 

She  looked  arehly  at  Darry  without  wincing :  **  I  often 
heard  that  engine-drivers  held  the  belt  for  impudence, 
but  I  knows  it  now !  Well,  well,  well,  to  be  sure  !  "  she 
said  pertly,  tossing  her  head  and  showing  her  teeth  as 
she  mimicked  Tom  Darry.     "  Ayeh-yeh-yeh  !  " 

"  Ai  you  were  the  Marcus  o'  Carrabbus,"  said  Darry, 
still  gazing  at  Molly,  ^*  you  couldn't  have  a  finer  girl  to 
yer  cneek  !  My,  my,  my,  my  !  'Tis  well  for  vou,  Master 
Hugh  !  "  But,  checking  himself,  he  added  :  ;  I  must  be 
ofE.  'Tis  what  brought  me  in  is  this.  The  wind  is  gone 
sutherdly  an'  the  rain'U  be  here  to-night,  so  we  must 
finish  the  reek.  They're  workins  like  red  divils  as  it  is, 
but  adout  more  porther  they  can  t  do  it,  so  I  wants  more 
porther  given  out,  af  you  plaze,  an'  at  wanst !  " 

"  Give  it  all  to  *em ! "  cried  Hugh,  flinging  the  key  of 
the  store-house  to  Tom  Darry,  who  picked  it  up  and  left 
the  room. 

Molly's  handsome  apparel  produced  a  remarkable  efEect 
on  the  engine-driver.  "  I  never  rightly  noticed  all  her 
good  pints  before,"  said  he,  "'  but  sure  no  matter  how 
sharp  a  man  is,  he  can't  see  everything  nor  (quarter  every- 
thing. Well,  well,  well,  to  be  sure !  "  As  if  ashamed  of 
his  momentary  weakness  he  said  gruffly  to  Mrs.  Spilltan : 
"  Come,  EUen,  and  ketch  up  a  tub  full  o'  beer  with  me  to 
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IB  hsggard.     FU  keep  it  near  meself  an*  give  it  ont  fail 

l'  aquarc  to  'em  !  " 

fiti^  O'Dowla,  forgetful  of  past  and  future,  remained  in 

0  parlour  with  Molly  Carev,  and  we  shall  not  raise  the 
dl  from  the  proceedings  of  the  intoxicated  youth. 

"  Trouble  will  be  th'  ind  o'  this,"  said  Elien  SpiUtan 

1  she  helped  Darry  to  cany  the  porter  to  the  haggard, 

"  Heiaht  a  vyol,  ye  magpie,  weren't  you  young  wanat 
Bself  i  "  said  Darry. 

'*  A/ 1  wa«,  1  knew  me  aykilfl,"  retorted  Elleu  the  Furrow. 

"  Fasbina  ia  changed  now,  vanithee,"  *  said  Tom  Darry. 

""in't  Lord   Qallowglasa'g  eon  marry  a  gipsy's  or  a 

sr'a  daughter  ?     An'  kin  a  body  ketch  up  a  paper 

his  fist  adout   seetn'   news  about  the  jukes  an'  th' 


That's  difierent,  far  beg."  ' 

Tis  nat,  woman  ;    youth  must  have  its  fling.     Don't 
know  what  an  actheress  is  meself  1     I  seen  two  of  'urn 
i'  the  streets  o'  Cork  wanat.     An'  if  they're  good 
oagh  for  a  juke,  isn't  Moll  too  good  for  Hugh  ^  " 
'*  Will  he  marry  her  ?  "  asked  Ellen. 
"  Which  ?     If  he  don't  I'd  break  hia  face  with  me  own 
k,  sa  sure  as  God  is  above  me  !  "  roared  Darry. 
When  they  reached  the  haggard,  Darry  called  out  in 
Edi  to  his  brother,  the  feeder :    "  Oweneen  O'Dowlagh 
<gaa  Haurya  Careweagh  a  eerree  I  "  '    And  raking  out 
e  cinders  he  sang : 

"  Saw,  Rorf,  tare  o^  air,  you'll  bug  me  do  more, 
Tlwt's  eight  timea  to-day  that  you've  kieBed  me  before. 
*Thea  liera  Koes  another,'  says  be,  'to  uialie  aiiro, 
For  there's  luck  in  odd  umnbers,"  says  Rory  O'More."' 

The  news  spread  instantly,  and  Molly,  who  was  already 
*  '  as  a  martyr  and  heroine,  owing  to  her  enconnter 
police,  rose  higher  still  in  the  estimation  of  all. 
ne  man  crept  down,  unknown  to  the  Darrys, 
in  at  the  parlour  window  to  see  Hugh  and 
most  of  those  spies  failed  to  discover  the 
couple. 
,t  length  the  horses  came  galloping  into  the  yard  closely 
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followed  by  tiie  HH^nrln,  and  their  anival  eieated  dize 
confusion  amongst  the  cows  which  were  beinff  miUoed  in 
the  open  air.  H'Gurk's  dog  fell  foul  of  Walsh's  dog  and 
a  fierce  battle  ensued,  provoking  volumes  of  coises  from 
the  owners  of  the  canine  combatants.  Walsh  said  M^Gnik's 
doff  was  a  bastard,  and  IPGurk  called  Walsh  himself  a 
"wpalpeen  &kwnnch.">  The  bull  was  roaring  like  a 
lion,  enraged  at  the  unseasonable  intrusion,  and  was  paw- 
ing the  ground,  while  the  air  blew  from  his  nostrils  like 
steam  from  a  safety-valve.  At  length  the  herd  of  horses 
were  successfully  driven  into  one  of  the  large  unoccupied 
cowhouses,  and  the  H^Gurks,  after  oonrnderable  difficulty, 
caught  their  colt  and  let  him  forth. 

lbs.  O'Fenton  broke  in  upon  Hu|;h's  elysium  and  said  : 
"  Leam  IfGurk  wants  to  know  will  he  ^ve  verself  the 
whole  o'  the  money  now  or  will  he  wait  an  pay  him- 
self?" 

"  I  don't  mind,"  said  Hugh,  but,  as  he  was  speaking, 
the  elder  M*Gurk  came  in,  being  a  fellow-countryman  of 
Mrs.  O'Fenton's  from  Ballyownshuch,  and  said  :  "  I'll 
pay  yerself,  Owen,  I  knows  you'll  gi'  me  a  dacent  look- 
pinny  ! " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Hugh,  who  was  in  such  an  emotional 
frame  of  mind  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  price  of 
the  horse. 

"  You'll  gi'  me  the  thirty-five  shillins  fur  look.  I  knows 
you  will,  Hugh.  Grod  sind  yuh  look  wid  yer  handsum 
young  girl." 

Hugh's  brain  was  on  fire.  *'  Take  it,  take  it !  "  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  accepted  thirty-one  pounds  from  the 
hand  of  M'Gurk  and  placed  them  with  the  thirty-second 
pound  in  his  vest  pocket.  "  Go  up  to  the  haggard,"  he 
continued,  "and  Tom  Darry  will  give  y'  a  drink  o* 
porter ! " 

"  Dacent  boy ! "  said  Mrs.  O'Fenton.  "  Ma  grine 
chree  ha ! " 

"  A  free  flauhoill  gorsoon  !  "  said  Mrs.  Spilltan.  "  Gad 
bless  him ! " 

"  He'll  have  the  more  look  for  it,"  said  M'Gurk,  hastily 
taking  himself  ofE,  having  got  his  colt  for  at  least  eight 
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pounds  leas  than  he  would  ever  have  obtained  him  from 
John  O'Dowla. 
Mn.  CFenton  sat  down  to  rest  singing : 

"  Oh,  weaiy's  on  money,  and  weaiy's  on  wealth, 
And  sore  we  don't  want  'em  while  we  have  our  health ; 
Twas  they  tempted  Oonnor  far  over  the  sea, 
An'  I  lost  my  lover,  my  cuahla  ma  chree." 


"  He's  drinking  forenenst  her ! "  cried  O'Larey,  when 
he  returned  to  tiie  haggard  after  a  clandestine  trip  to 
the  parlour  window.  **  An'  she's  liker  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
I  ax  Ood's  pardon,  than  any  statsha  I  ever  seen  !  " 

"  He  hev  her  in  his  lap  !  "  was  the  next  message  brought 
back  to  the  hazard  by  Walsh,  '*  an'  that  I  mightn't  ever, 
but  she's  a  ooUeen  ba¥m  gudeeruch,^  the  grandest  girl  in 
Ireland ! " 

Even  the  sheaf-cutters  on  the  board  made  excuses  to 
leave  at  intervals  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  dress  and  its 
wearer.  When  Mrs.  AmiU  returned,  she  said :  ''  She's 
that  transmogrified,  I'd  never  know  her.  But  af  I  was 
gaspin'  on  me  bed  o'  sickness,  I'd  swear  before  me  last 
judge  she  was  a  beauty  altogether !  " 

'"  Sha  gudeeruch !  "  ^^  said  the  feeder. 

Mrs.  Amill's  husband  deprecated  this  spying,  but  he 
too  walked  dovm  to  the  kitchen,  and  disdaining  to  look 
in  at  the  window,  walked  boldly  into  the  parlour  with 
his  great  straw  hat  in  his  hand. 

'"  I  begs  pard'n,  Misther  Eew,"  he  said.  ''  Don't  take 
her  off  yer  lap !  Don't,  don't,  'tisn't  lucky !  A  cow, 
nor  a  mare,  nor  any  faymale  thing,  even  a  sow,  should 
never  be  disturbed,  whin  they're  at  their  aize,  af  it  can 
be  avoided !  Eeep  her  there  an'  give  her  a  hug  to  ye 
an'  a  kiss.  Don't  mind  me ;  sure  I  done  it  meself  at 
jrer  age.  I  kem  down  to  see  her,  an'  sure  I  sees  her  now, 
an'  I'm  satisfied.  Och !  och !  och !  It  don't  take 
riches  to  make  beauty.  I  allvays  said  so  an'  now  I  knovrs 
it  sure  enough.  'Tisn't  the  parish  alone,  but  I'd  put 
Uie  three  parishes  to  it,  to  show  her  aykil.  I  wish  y' 
luck  wid  her,  an'  long  life  !    Ood  direct  ye  !  " 

"  What  do  y'  say  to  it,  Amill  1 "  said  Tom  Darry. 
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"  I  Baya  he's  fond  o'  the  women ;  an'  I  says  I'll  t 
any  man  in  the  haggard  that  says  he  can  show  me  a  fi 
cut  of  a  girl  anywhere  than  she  is !  " 

"  I  likea  both  of  'ura  too,"  assented  the  engine-driver, 
"  but  I  says  I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body,  an'  smash 
hia  face  an'  bust  his  ribs,  if  anything  happens  to  Moll, 
an*  if  he  don't  marry  her.  Her  mother  was  a  farmer's 
daughter,  though  they  were  shmall  people." 

"  He'll  do  it,  too !  "  said  Amill,  laughing.  "  He's  as 
free  a  boy  is  ever  I  seen.  He  has  no  howlt  an  mumiy 
nar  porther." 

"  No  man  could  ax  to  have  a  finer  wife  so  far  b  appear- 
ance goes,"  said  Dairy.  "  When  she's  a  few  years 
married,  she'll  be  is  wide  is  e'er  a  door  in  the  house,  and 
what  more  do  a  man  want  than  a  gross  healthy  woman 
to  make  his  butter  an'  rear  bis  childem  1  " 

"  She'll  do  it,  too  I  "  said  Amill.  "  She'll  fill  the  house 
full  of  'um  quick.  I  remimbers  her  mothej*8  people  that's 
all  gone  to  'Merica  these  many  ycare." 

"  la  for  marridge,"  cried  Mrs.  Arnill,  shrieking  from 
the  feeding  board,  '^  they's  more  married  than  keeps  good 
houses.  An'  is  for  childerr,  God  bless  'em,  wan  could 
have  too  much  uv  a  good  thing  sometimes  av  'twas  the 
will  o'  God !  I  never  had  any  o'  me  childer,  thanks  be 
to  God,  only  whin  work  wasn't  to  be  had ;  the  few  I 
has,  God  bless  'em,  I  had  every  year  after  the  turnips 
war  thinned,  an'  I  was  out  an'  well  before  the  harvest 
in  time  for  the  bindin'.  Me  man  never  lost  nautin* 
be  me ! " 

"  Hould  your  prate  I  "  roared  her  husband.  "  "Tia  no 
thanks  to  tjou  for  it,  if  it  be ! "  At  which  the  haggard 
laughud. 

'"  Whin  Moll  gets  a  bit  o'  feedin',"  screamed  Bill  Darry, 
the  feeder,  "  an'  can  take  her  aize,  she'll  be  six  hit  high 
an'  a  tin  fut  girth  oant  close  around  her.  I  seen  the 
likes  o'  her  wanat  before  in  the  parish  o'  Neenawhoons. 
She'll  take  her  feed  an'  she'll  sthretch  fair  an'  quite  at 
her  aize,  an'  watch  the  childerr  roulin'  theiiself  atop  of 
her  whin  the  butter  is  in  the  fiikin.  To  look  at  her  in 
five  or  six  years'  time,  wid  a  family  round  her,  'II  be  ataj 
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an*  diinkin'  for  any  man,  lave  alone  the  man  that  owns 
her.  The  wilder  they're  before,  the  qniter  they're  after. 
I  knows  it  for  I  sees  it.    Up  wid  the  shaves  !  " 

**Aixe  and  ^ood  grub  does  a  dale  surely,"  said  Mrs. 
Amill,  meditatively,  for  she  respected  the  opinion  of  the 
feeder ;  "  but  she's  too  young  entirely,  the  crayture." 

**  Which  ?  Hould  your  tongue,  woman,"  yelled  the 
feeder ;  "  a  woman  is  in  her  prime  at  fifteen,  but  a  man 
isn't  in  his  prime  till  thirty.  'Tis  of  the  min  you're 
ihinkin'.  Ho,  ho,  ho !  Here  with  the  shaves !  Stir 
yeeiselves,  ye  boUoshes  !  " 

The  shades  of  approaching  twilight  were  making  them- 
selves felt  in  the  parlour ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
coming  trouble  had  dawned  upon  the  re-awakening  mind 
of  Huffh  O'Dowla. 

"  I  have  to  go  to  confession  an'  I  wish  it  was  over ! " 
he  was  saying  remorsefully. 

Holly  laughed  and  said  :  **  I  wished  you  could  kill 
two  birds  with  wan  stone  an'  go  for  me  as  well  as  yerself ." 

*'  Then  I'm  to  give  you  half  my  blessing,  am  I  ?  "  said 
Hugh,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  and  he  recited  a  verse 
from  Lover's  well-known  ballad : 

"  1^  I'm  not  meself  at  all,  Molly  dear,  Molly  dear, 
Tn'  other  day  I  went  oonfessin^  an  I  axed  the  Father's 
bleesin', 
'  But,'  aaya  I, '  don't  give  me  wan  intirely, 
For  I  fretted  so  last  year,  but  the  half  o'  me  is  here, 
80  give  the  other  half  to  Molly  Brierly.' 
O,  I'm  not  meself  at  all  1 "  " 
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'Tis  oany  a-purpose  I  am,"  Molly  replied. 
If  you  go  to  confession  often,"  continued  Hugh,  "  you 
don't  have  much  to  tell.    But  when  a  person  puts  off 
going  they  forset  their  sins,  an'  'tis  only  at  times  like 
this  they  come  back  on  you  all  in  a  heap." 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  were  there  ?  "  asked  Molly. 

"  It  is  so.  'Tis  over  three  months.  What  I  dread  about 
confession  is  that  before  you  get  absolution  you  have  the 
humiliation  of  telling  the  priest  things  you  are  ashamed 
of  your  life  for  having  done.  Sometimes  he  doesn't  seem 
to  hear,  but  you  can  never  tell." 
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"I  don't  fret  so  much  about  ihat»"  said  she.  "Hie 
priest  isn't  veaj  hard  on  girls  Hke  me.  But,  siue  he  bean 
so  many  peop&'s  sins,  he  must  be  haid  set  to  know  wan 
tale  from  another." 

'*If  I  could  know  for  certain  I  was  foigiYen,  Fd  be 
satisfied,"  Huffh  went  on ;  "  but  as  for  God  tcoubHng  Him- 
self directly  about  a  thing  like  me,  with  all  the  world  on 
His  mind  besides — .  But  I  needn't  say  that,  for  we  are 
told  that  He  troubles  Himself  about  the  sparrows  and  the 
very  hairs  of  our  head." 

In  a  gineral  way  that  may  be,"  said  Holly  CSarew 
seriously,  but  sparrows  re<»iires  very  little  mindin',  and, 
as  for  the  hairs  o'  me  head,"  here  she  cauj^t  the  long 
mass  of  plaited  black  hair  and  twisted  it  rouod  her  naok 
hke  a  rope,  **  it  needs  no  mindin'  aither.  I'd  like  to  have 
someone  always  to  be  watchin'  me.  I  wished  I  was  a 
calf,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  sparrow  even,  for  then  Fd  alwaya  be 
sure  of  enough  to  ate  and  to  wear." 

"  I  don't  feel  long  the  better  for  confession,"  said 
Hugh. 

"  *Ti8  a  quair  world,"  said  his  companion.  "  Me  mother 
says  the  worst  night-walkers  and  flirts  in  the  parish  goes 
to  confession  an'  communion  every  Sunday,  an'  yet  she 
b'lieves  in  it  herself  !  " 

When  Quisk,  Scarlant,  and  Donoghue  had  got  their 
allowance  of  porter,  they  slinked  out  of  the  haggard  at 
intervals  one  by  one.  Their  desertion  being  remarked  by 
the  driver  and  feeder,  Hugh  was  imperatively  called  out 
to  keep  the  work  going  until  the  rick  was  finished,  and 
Mrs.  O'Fenton  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  remove 
the  wedding  gown  and  give  Molly  her  holland  dress  in  its 
stead. 

Molly  Garew  could  not  rest  long  in  idleness,  and  she 
went  up  to  the  haggard,  looking  remarkably  attractive  in 
the  hoUand  dress.  She  found  Hugh  piking  sheaves  to 
the  feeding-board,  having  taken  Donoghue's  place  ;  while 
Amill  had  taken  his  stand  alone  by  the  straw-tossers, 
where  Quisk  and  Scarlant  had  been,  and  was  doing  the 
work  of  two  men. 

"  You  were  never  more  wantin',"  cried  the  feeder  when 
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he  beheld  Holly.  "  The  young  master  is  near  dead  from 
throwin' ;  get  a  pike  an'  help  nim." 

The  girl  leaduy  did  as  he  desired,  and  pitched  the 
sheaves  up  to  the  feeding-boaid  in  such  abundance  that 
even  Bill  Darry's  fears,  lest  the  machine  should  run  idle, 
were  speedily  set  at  rest. 

"  I  reels  aizy  in  me  mind  now  for  wanst  this  day,"  he 
cried.  "  We'll  not  run  impty  in  the  want  o'  shaves  aggin 
to-night ! " 

Hugh  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  timely  succour,  for, 
though  accustomed  to  giving  onlers  and  hdping  for  abort 
intervals,  he  was  not  used  to  continued  hard  work,  and 
his  brow  was  wet  and  his  arms  strained  when  she  came 
to  aaoist  him. 

The  sun  had  set,  but  still  the  engine  puffed  and  the  bnzx 
of  the  drum  resounded.  Twilight  was  verging  into  dark- 
ness, and  the  sparks  from  the  funnel  grew  redder  and 
redder  against  the  blackening  night  clouds. 

"  I'D  tinish  that  bun  of  a  reek  or  die  !  "  cried  Bill  Darry, 
the  feeder,  for  the  threshing  bad  been  taken  by  him  on 
piece  work.     "  What  is  it  but  a  tayskawn  1  " 

"  'Tis  dangerous ! "  roared  Arni))  from  the  tosaers. 
"  The  shparka'll  set  the  reeks  afire  !  " 

"  Whisnt !  y"  ownshuch,"  "  cried  the  driver,  "  weren't  the 
sparks  there  all  day  is  well  is  now,  only  you  couldn't  see 
'em  ?  " 

"  I  don't  bleeve  ye  !  "  yelled  Aniill,  tossing  off  the  straw 
to  the  pikemen.  "  Yerra,  fwat  an  alaan  ^  you  thinks  yoa 
hast " 

"  We  can  hardly  see  the  com  nmnin'  our  the  shoots  !  " 
cried  the  bag  men. 

"  'Tis  no  loss,"  roared  the  driver,  "  yeer  eyesight  'ud 
do  it  no  good.  Olaum  yeer  bag  like  ye'd  ketch  a  girl,  an* 
whin  'tis  full,  shut  down  yeer  slide,  an'  in  wid  an  impty 
bag ;  an'  Uve  the  min  heiss  the  full  wan  away  to  the  bam. ' 

"  Qod !  Look  at  thim  sparks  on  the  reek ! "  cried 
AmiU. 

"  Which  ?  I  tell  you,  me  honest  man,  they  war  there  all 
day,"  roared  Tom  Darry.  "  Do  you  want  me  to  take  me 
oath  T  " 
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"  Af  you  did  inself  I  couldn't  bleeve  you."  Bcrean 
O'Larey, 

"  The  next  thing  you'll  tell  ns  is  that  the  stars  wor 
there  ail  day,  only  we  couldn't  see  'em ! "  said  Arnill, 
lookJDg  up  at  the  sky. 

"  So  they  were,  Aniill,"  cried  Hugh. 

■'  Ho  !   ho  !     That  settles  it,"  roared  Arnill.     "  For^ 
all  know  that's  a  lie  !  " 

And  thu§  they  grumbled  and  worked  in  the  dark,  tiH 
the  last  sheaf  was  up,  the  last  binder  cut,  and  the  sweepings 
of  the  feeding-board  hurled  into  the  whirling  threshing 
drum  by  Bill  Darry,  the  feeder.  Then  the  whistle  blew 
and  pikes  were  thrown  down.  The  engine  slowed,  the 
buzz  of  the  drum  died  out,  and  the  belt  was  taken  down, 
rolled  up  and  put  into  its  place.  And  every  farmer  acrosa 
the  valley  to  the  north,  two  miles  away,  knew  that  the 
O'Dowlaa  had  stopped  threshing,  for  the  wind  was  from 
the  south. 

"  A  great  day's  work !  "  roared  Tom  Darry,  the  en^e- 
driver. 

"  A  great  day's  work !  Glory  be  to  God !  "  cried  his 
brother  Bill. 

"  Than  morra  va  gut !  "  '*  groaned  Mrs.  Arnill,  knotting 
her  headkerchief  under  her  chin. 

Work  being  successfully  concluded,  the  men  assembled 
to  receive  their  ducb-un-durrish  ■*  at  the  dairy  door.  There 
was  much  conversation  in  the  gloaming,  and  the  de- 
parture of  Quisk,  Bcarlant,  and  Spilltan  did  not  escape 
comment. 

"  I  never  thought  much  of  ayther  wan  or  th'  other  o' 
thim  three  gintlemen,"  said  Darry,  the  feeder,  a  truth- 
teUing  man. 

"  Nor  I !  "  cried  Arnill,  a  blunt,  sensible  man, 

"  Here's  the  same."  said  Walsh,  a  time-server. 

"  Thrae  for  ye,  a  vickyos,"  roared  O'Larey,  who  agreed 
with  everything. 

"  Yerra,  the  gorsoons '"  are  is  God  med  urn,"  said  Mra, 
Spilltna,  defending  her  son. 

"  I  a'pose  we  may  all  expect  Whereases  ^  for  the  i 
court  day,  over  the  fight  with  the  podeis  1 "  said  Dag 
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the  diiYer,  a  popularity  hunter,  lighting  his  pipe  and 
anxiooB  to  change  the  converaation. 

*'Yeh  wisha,  time  inuf  to  bid  the  divil  good-morrow 
whin  a  body  meets  him ! ''  screamed  Amill,  rushing  down 
the  boreen  after  his  wife.  "'Good-night  an'  safe  home, 
min  an'  wimin !  " 

"  I  wants  to  buy  a  pair  o'  gallusses  !  "  ^  he  said  when  he 
overtook  Mrs.  Arnill ;  '"  me  shoulders  are  cut  from  thim 
pieces  o'  shthrings,  and  I  can't  wear  a  belt." 

"Ton  wants  another  pint,  you  mane,"  said  his  wife; 
but  she  did  not  oppose  him,  and  they  walked  into  town, 
he  at  one  side  of  Uie  limestone  road  and  she  at  the  other, 
with  her  great  basket  on  her  arm. 

When  all  the  workers  had  dispersed,  Hugh  O'Dowla 
locked  up  the  dairy,  and,  going  into  the  kitchen,  found 
Holly  blinking  at  the  furze  fire  beside  Mrs.  O'Fenton. 

"  Well,  young  masther,  you  ought  to  be  tired  after  yer 
day !    Cant  you  sit  down  ?  "  said  Mrs.  O'Fenton. 

No,   ma'am,"  replied  Hugh.     "I'm  thinking  about 
this  young  girl  here.    Isn't  she  better  go  home  ?  " 

Molly  cast  a  reproving  glance  at  him.  He  should  have 
reserved  that  topic  for  discussion  in  private.  But  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  accompany  her  home;  and  Hugh 
could  be  obstinate  when  he  desired  to  carry  out  a  plan 
conducive  to  his  own  ease.  He  shrank  from  his  responsi- 
bility as  guardian  de  son  torty  and  was  anxious  to  transfer 
her  to  her  legal  custodians.  Mrs.  O'Fenton  agreed  with 
Hugh  and  urged  the  girl  to  go  home. 

"  I  thought  you  were  goin'  to  confession  ?  "  exclaimed 
Molly  archly. 

••  So  I  am,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  plenty  of  time.  Ilalf- 
an-hour  to  your  place,  half-an-hour  back  here,  quartt^r  of 
an  hour  on  Rose's  back  into  Gallowglass.  I'll  be  home  at 
eight,  an'  confessions'U  be  going  on  till  after  ten  o'clock." 

Molly  consented,  and,  wrapped  in  a  shawl  of  Mrs. 
O'Fenton's,  which  she  accepted  under  protest,  she  set 
off  across  the  fields  with  Hugh  O'Dowla.  The  sky  was 
cloudy ;  and,  as  it  was  two  miles  to  Carew's  house  even  by 
the  shortest  cut,  they  went  over  all  that  had  hapiNsnod 
to  MoUy  from  the  time  they  had  parted  in  the  small 
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boon  of  tbe  morning  nntQ  they  had  met  at  diniter.  Aad 
it  woa  then  ior  the  fint  time,  in  tbe  nlent  darknei  of 
the  fields,  that  Hagh  realised  why  Bdwoid  O'Bnle  bad 
gone  ont  to  Brady's  Wood.  And  be  was  smitten  aimr 
with  remone  for  having  n^eoted  bis  friend. 

Speaking  on  tbe  impulse  of  tbe  moment,  he  said :  "  The 
first  tiling  rU  do  when  I  get  home  is  to  pnm  to  the 
police  thst  Eddie  knows  nothing  about  the  moidei,  and 
enls^  why  he  went  to  Brady's  Wood." 

Holly  stopped  abrupti^,  uid,  layi^  her  hand  on  bis 
shoulder,  said :  "  Do  it  if  yon  like,  Hogb.  Bat,  if  yon 
do,  they^  arrest  yeiself,  an*  onoe  yoa're  in  tbe  boblM^ 
grips  yon'll  have  to  tell  everytbiDg,  an'  then,  then  yonll 
be  an  informer !  " 

Hugh  remuned  silent,  so  tbanderstnick  W  her  objao- 
tion  that  for  a  while  he  oould  not  ntter  a  syuable,  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  no  greater  disgrace  ooold  beUl  an 
Inshman,  in  the  estimation  of  Gallowglass,  than  to  sink 
to  the  degradation  of  becoming  an  "  informer." 

As  they  walked  through  the  wholesome  perfumes  of 
the  night  in  that  dry  upland  countryside,  Hugh's  wits 
could  devise  no  other  solution  of  the  diiBcuIty  than  that 
offered  by  confession. 

"  If  they  find  Neptune's  body,  I'm  done  for,"  he  said 
gloomily. 

"  If  the  sky  falls  we'll  ketch  larks,"  said  Molly.  "  The 
dog's  body  can't  be  found  where  I  heaved  it.  But  if  it 
was  left  where  you  put  it  first,  you'd  be  in  gaol  be  this. 
'Tis  you  an'  not  me  Drydoss  would  be  comin'  after  to 
Oarekiln.     Whin  am  I  to  see  y'  again  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  like,  I'll  be  in  the  fort  at  twelve 
o'clock  when  they're  all  at  last  mass,"  Hugh  replied, 
squeezing  her  band.     "  I'll  go  to  first  mass." 

"  I  may  as  well  be  dead  as  'ithout  you  now,"  she  said 
with  a  sigh.  "  I'll  promise  to  be  there  if  'twas  rainin' 
thonder  an'  lightnin',  cats  an'  dogs."  They  were  now 
near  Carew*B  house. 

Acting  on  Hugh's  suggestion,  Molly  remained  outeide 
in  the  cUvk,  while  he  went  in  to  make  smooth  the  way 
with  Mis.  Carew.    Raising  the  latcb,  without  knocking, 
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be  eatered  the  Idtohen  and  found  that  muscnlar  woman 
waahing.  Her  anna  were  bare  to  the  vaccination  mark 
and  Hugh  felt  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  aize  of  them, 
especially  when  it  occurred  to  him  that,  in  a  certain  con- 
tingency, the  poeaessor  of  them  might  become  his  mother- 
in-law.  Half-a-dozen  young  Carewa  stood  or  sat  upon 
the  settle,  while  two  babies  wallowed  on  the  earthen 
floor,  and  each  child  inserted  two,  three,  or  four  fingers 
into  its  mouth  to  enable  it  to  bear  up  under  the  shock 
given  to  its  nerves  by  the  strangers  arrival.  Being 
something  of  a  connoisseur,  Hugh  O'DowIa  felt  that  the 
taw  materia],  out  of  which  the  incomparable  Molly  was 
created,  was,  perhaps,  too  superabundant  to  be  valuable ; 
but  the  generosity  of  youth  quickly  brushed  such  con- 
siderations aside,  and  he  determined  to  concentrate  all 
his  powers  on  winning  over  Mrs.  Car«w  for  her  daughter's 
sake.  He  did  not  find  it  a  difficult  task,  for  she  and  her 
husband  had  always  been  on  excellent  terms  with  him. 
She  was  anxious  to  recover  her  child,  and  readily  con- 
sented to  pardon  her,  delighted  at  Hugh's  assurance  that 
she  was  unhurt. 

"  She  slept  in  the  bam  at  Garekiln,"  said  Hugh,  letting 
off  his  first  carefully-prepared  lie  with  forced  buoyancy 
of  spirit. 

"  May  be  so,  may  be  so,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Carew,  blowing 
her  nose  in  her  check  apron,  an  occurrence  which  jarred 
on  that  sense  of  personal  nicety  which  Hugh  had  learned 
to  cultivate  from  his  brother  Ignatius.  And  she  added 
irrelevantiy :  "  Me  people  wor  all  farmers,  an'  I  kem 
down  in  the  world  when  I  married  a  man  workin'  for 
wages,  even  af  his  impliyer  was  a  lord  inself." 

*  I  respect  you  as  much  as  the  highest  lady  in  the 
land,"  said  Hugh. 

"  The  raison  I  says  so,  sir,  is  to  show  y'  that  Moll 
should  get  fair  play.  I  oant  hear  nothin'  from  herself. 
She's  is  proud  is  Lucifer.  Me  cbilderr'U  tell  their  inind 
to  every  other  sthroller  that  passes  the  way,  but  nayther 
me  nor  Willum  never  gets  a  word  out  of  'em,  oany  whin 
they  wants  vittles.  An'  thin  never  fear  they're  niixy 
eniif ,  the  good-for-nothin*  pack." 
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Mrs.  Caiew  was  raising  her  voice,  for  she  saw  a  little 
boy,  who  stood  near  the  cupboard,  scooping  bite  out  of 
a  froeh  loaf  with  his  dirty  fingers. 

'■  flerr-our-attt,  ye  cobberra  !  "  ■*  cried  she,  slapping  the 
child  on  the  poll  with  her  open  hand  and  sending  him 
reeling  across  the  floor,  till  he  feU  into  one  of  the  ruta 
excavated  by  the  scraping  of  the  hens,  and  occasionally 
used  as  a  swimming  bath  for  the  accommodation  m 
ducklings  just  out  of  the  shell. 

Hugh  was  startled,  aod  felt  that  he  would  not  tike  to 
become  a  member  of  Mrs,  Carew's  family. 

"  Poor  Molly  is  very  sorry,"  he  sajd.  "  She  was  at 
Garekiln  all  the  day,  rutting  sheaves,  an'  when  the 
slinjers  ^  left  she  was  throwing  from  the  riok.  But  for 
her,  we  couldn't  have  finished  at  all.  Here's  two  shilhngs 
for  her  day's  work,  ma'am.  'Tis  double  wages,  but  we 
were  in  a  pinch  an'  she  deserves  it." 

"  They's  a  few  more  davB  due  to  her,  but  I'm  waitin' 
till  'tis  worth  while  an"  I^U  take  it  out  in  goods  in  the 
shop,"  said  Mrs.  Carew.  "  'Tis  at  O'Brile's  I  dale^,  as  a 
general  rule." 

"  I'll  pay  it  to  you  now.  How  much  is  it  t  "  asked 
Hogh,  seizing  on  what  he  beheved  to  be  an  excellent 
means  of  softening  the  housewife's  heart.  He  exhibited 
the  bundle  of  bank-notes  with  some  ostentation,  and 
Mrs.  Carew  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  sight.  The 
young  CarewB  stood  around  gaping  hke  calves,  and  while 
Mis.  Carew  calculated  the  sum  due  to  her,  Hugh  suffered 
his  eyes  to  rest  on  them.  The  fauuly  likeness  was  pheno- 
menal. Three  of  the  female  youngsters  were  incipient 
Mollys,  exact  reproductions  of  their  elder  sister. 

A  loud  snore  from  the  large  wooden  bed  behind  the 
dresser  caused  Hugh  to  start. 

*'  'Tis  Willum  !  "  said  Mrs.  Carew.  "  He'll  have  to  ba 
up  all  night  at  the  misthuss's,  so  he's  taldn'  a  doze.  He 
was  goin'  to  bate  young  O'Brile  in  the  Main  Street  to-day, 
but  Mr.  O'Brile  proved  sich  a  good  frind  to  the  misthass 
in  her  trouble  that  he  changed  his  mind.  I  med  him 
set  into  the  dunkey  butt  and  brought  him  home.  Aii, 
Mister  Kew,  we   hev  a  good  master  lost  this  day,  God 
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help  118."  And  Mis.  Gaiew  had  recourse  to  her  apron 
again. 

Huffh  was  startled  anew  at  learning  that  Edward 
O'Brile's  name  was  coupled  slanderously  with  Molly's, 
bat  he  was  resolved  not  to  speak  about  the  murder.  *'  I 
hope  William  will  never  again  beat  Molly/'  he  said 
fervently. 

'*  Af  he  waits  till  I  axes  him,  she'll  never  be  hot  again," 
said  Mrs.  Carew,  naming  the  sum  due  to  her  by  John 
O'Dowla,  which  Hugh  paid  over  to  her  without  questioning 
the  amount. 

Thrusting  her  hand  into  her  bosom,  she  produced  a 
small  calico  bag  into  which  she  dropped  the  money; 
then,  drawing  the  running  string  tight,  she  replaced  it 
again  near  her  warm  heart. 

Hugh  then  left  the  house  and  told  Molly  that  her  path 
had  been  made  easy ;  and,  when  they  had  gone  through 
the  business  of  their  real  parting  in  the  dark,  he  led  her 
into  the  kitchen,  where  they  formally  said  "'  Good-night " 
in  the  presence  of  the  mother,  whose  joy  was  heartfelt 
at  receiving  back  her  one  lost  ewe  lamb. 

*  Generoas,  fieehaDded  *  The  master.  '  Poorwretoh.  *  Woman 
of  ibeboaie.  *  Little  man.  *  Hugh  O'Dowla  and  Mary  Carcw  are 
courting.  ^  Samuel  Lover.  *  A  tramp  labourer,  a  migrating  harvester. 
*  A  beautiful  girl  indeed.  '^  Yes,  indeed.  "  Samuel  Lover.  "  Fool. 
"  Simpleton.    ^*  I'm  dead  from  too  I    ^  Drink  at  the  door,  parting 

Slass.    ^  Boys.    '^  Summonses.    ^  Suspenders.    ^  A  precocious  brat. 
Shirkers. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

"  Tbe  Rdwea  are  like  the  viin.  The  bud  makes  tlie  heavciiK  invuiblo 
aiu)  Ibu  enrtli  clear ;  lUc  senses  ohscvtn  hesToulf  thjoga  and  open 
up  earthly  aiiua."— Bacus's  Apotuicumb. 

While  those  events  had  been  occurring  at  Garekiln. 
Edward  O'Brile  lay  in  the  couatabulary  lock-up  at  Gallow- 
Tkoiiias  O'Brile  had  conaented,  with  eome  reluc- 
tance, to  the  proposal  made  by  his  son  and  endorsed  \iy 
his  wife,  that  Hugh  O'Dowla's  part  in  the  transactions 
of  the  previous  night  should  not  be  disclosed.  And  there 
were  few,  if  any,  other  parents  in  Gallowglasa  who  would 
htive  acted  with  such  fine  consideration  for  a  neighboui'e 
child  and  such  brave  indifference  to  local  opinion. 

The  Sub-Inspector  of  Police  having  returned  from  the 
scene  of  the  murder,  it  was  decided  to  take  Edward  before 
Mr.  Benmore,  D.L.,  the  distiller,  who  was  the  nearest 
magistrate.  Walking  between  his  father  and  mother,  the 
young  man  was  escorted  down  the  Mun  Street  by  two 
policemen.  It  was  a  trying  ordeal,  and  as  they  walked 
along  the  crowded  street,  Mrs.  O'Brile  kept  saying  the 
Litany  of  Loretto  to  herself. 

The  shortest  way  to  Riviera  House  lay  across  the 
distillery  yard,  in  passing  through  whicli  they  met  Mr. 
M'Cameron,  the  operative  distiller,  a  Scotchman,  and  one 
of  the  few  Presbyterians  in  the  town. 

"  Yer  son's  innocent,  Mesthur  O'Brile,"  said  the  Perth- 
shire man.  "  It's  a  sair  besneas,  but  the  men's  deid  on' 
thar's  an  end  o't," 

Mr.  O'Brile  was  a  large  customer  of  Messrs.  Benmore  Jk 
Son's,  and,  on  thst  account,  the  party  received  a  cordial 
welcome  at  Bivicra  House. 

"Good  morrow,  Tom;  good  morrow,  Mr».  O'Brile," 
said    the    Deputy-Ijieuteuant,    bustling    into    bis   study. 
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Bhaldng  hands  with  thi-m  and  waving  tliem  to  tbeir  scats. 
Ub  shook  his  head  as  he  tuoked  towards  Edward  ;  '  ~' 
iadcvd,  1  ht^anJ  about  this.  I  heard  about  this !  " 

Then,  turning  tu  the  Head  Conittahlt>,  be  told  UTett^ 
to  aet  forth  thp  circuniatancos  of  the  charge. 

"  What  were  you  doiiia  in  Brady's  Wood  at  that  I 
nf  the  moming.  air  ?  "  asked  Mr.  lienniore  in  hia  aeve 
manner,  when  the  pohceman's  statement  had  concluded. 

"  I  went  out  there  for  a  certain  reason,"  replied  Edward,  I 
blushing,  "and  1  hap[)cned  to  meet  Molly  Corew  there f I 
tmi,  while  we  wore  talking,  the  polieu  came  up.  Thoy-fl 
'  "  t  Mr.  Culvert  had  been  uiurdereil  and  they  ancstudi 
t  They  tried  U>  arrest  her  but  didn't  sucoewl." 
i  Beniuore  saw  that  young  O'Brile  wan  innocent  ofl 

jnplicity   in   the  crime.      'Tut,   tut,   M'Petty,"   hal 

aid,  "  the  boy  must  be  released  at  once,  It  is  as  c]eac4 
OS  noonday  that — pooh  I  pooh  I  I'll  say  no  moni,  VoaV 
know  what  I  mean.  Tom.  I'll  tako  your  own  bail  for  Ii" 
appearance  before  the  magistrates  at  Petty  Hoasionit.  I 
couldn't  think  of—  Look,  Mrs.  U'Brile,  1  siucently  syia- 
pathisc  with  you.  But  things  might  be  worse.  It  was  a 
youjig  man's  fancy  lightly  turning  to  love,  as  Khakenpeara 
•aya,  that  woke  this  mauvai*  tujet  out  of  his  bed  an  early 
thjs  morning." 

The  policemen  laughed,  but  the  O'Briles  looked  sad  and 
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"  Ttmth,"  said  the  distiller,  "'  take  my  advice  and  don't  I 
do  your  courting  out  of  doors  botwexm  sunset  and  suDriso,! 
if  yiiii  want  a  girl,  go  and  court  hsr  hont^Htly,  under  har  ' 
mother's  roof.     I'm  not  a  saint  or  a  Pharisee,  but  that's 
my  ailvicv  to  you." 

Mrs.  O'Brile  btiuhird,  but  her  eye  met  the  magistnte's 
fearlessly ;  and,  with  lipa  coinpreaaed  and  toes  beating 
on  the  carpet,  she  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  company 
br  ber  demeanour  that  she  knew  more  than  she  was  at 
lioeity  to  revo^. 

"  An  yon  filling  much  of  the  now,  tliis  season,  Tom  t 
oalud  Mr.  Beamon  with  an  air  of  coEifiilential  gravity. 

"  TwvD^  bog»bcads.  sir  !  "  irplii-d  Mr.  O'Bnle,  who  d 
a  Uigo  Uinily  tra«le  ID  Qallowglaaa  whiaky. 


"  We  fiiiished  our  first  period  yesterday,"  said  the 
distiller,  "  an'  for  forty  yeare  I  never  smelled  or  tasted 
better.  Yon  could  sell  it  as  it  r&n  out  of  the  spirit  safe 
in  the  run  room.  It  was  sound,  clean,  sweet,  nutty,  and 
a  fair  strength.  What  more  oould  you  ask  t  M'Cameron 
never  saw  better." 

"  I'm  not  much  of  a  judge  compared  to  Mr.  M'Cameron. 
sir,"  replied  Mr.  O'Brile. 

"  You  may  take  my  word  of  honour  for  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Benmore. 

"So  I  do,  your  honour.  'Twas  always  the  best  of 
whisky.    My  customers  like  it  better  than  the  Dublin." 

"  Good-bye ! "  said  Mr.  Benmore.  shaking  hands  with 
them  all.  "  This  is  only  a  bagatelle,  a  mere  bottle  of 
smoke.  And  as  for  this  awful  murder,  no  Gallowglaaa 
man  did  it,  that's  certain.  Least  of  all,"  pointing  to 
Edward,  "  this  yoimg  gentleman  here  !  Vm  sure  there 
will  be  no  further  proceedings  in  this  case.  Good-bye ! 
Good-bye  ! " 

"  Where  can  Hugh  O'Dowla  bo  ?  "  was  the  question 
which  puzzled  the  O'BrUes,  while  they  lingered  on  the 
steps  of  Riviera  House  until  the  policemen  had  disappenretl, 
Edward's  spirits  rising  at  his  restoration  to  lifc<rty.  As 
they  walked  homewards,  they  bade  good-morrow  to  John 
O'Dowla,  who  was  standing  at  his  own  door,  but  they 
only  r«c«ived  a  curt  nod  from  that  wise  man,  who  looked 
with  disfavour,  prima  facie,  on  all  persons  in  trouble. 

On  returning  to  their  shop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Brile  soon 
became  conscious  that  their  business  was  by  no  means  as 
brisk  as  it  should  have  been,  and  that  there  were  only  a 
few  customers  when,  in  the  ordinary  course,  there  should 
not  have  been  standing  room  in  the  shop. 

Edward's  first  thought  was  of  Hugh,  Where  could  he 
be  ?  Why  did  he  not  show  himself  in  the  street  1  He 
stood  at  his  father's  door  and  looked  down  towards 
O'Dowla's  bouse,  and  the  neighbouring  shopkeepers 
pointed  him  out  to  their  customers  as  a  youthful  profligate 
whose  behaviour  had  scandalised  the  town. 

The  country  gentlemen,  who  came  into  town  in  numbeis 
daring  the  day,  were  tbundeistnick  by  tlie  murder.    Many 
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of  tbem  said,  "  Ood  knows  whose  turn  it  will  be  next  t 
•ml  for  ib^  first  tim?  they  felt  unGOBy  in  the  Main  Street 
of  Gallowglaas. 

"  Thoso  Irish  dogs  should  be  kept  to  heel  and  well 
whipped.  Well  whipped,  I  aay,"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Tirrany,  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  landlords  who 
Rigaided  the  Irish  Catholics  as  inferior  ammala. 

"  You  have  <iver-whipped  them,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bemnore. 
"  You  can  over-whip  a  pack  until  yon  make  tbem  wicked 
and  cowardly." 

The  old  landlord  looked  scornfully  at  the  distiller  and 
said  :    "  Oh,  is  tliat  you,  Beomore  ?     What's  the  price 
graini '  to-day  ?  " 

And  the  assembled  toadies  burst  into  loud  laughter 
the  old  aristocrat's  sally. 

"  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  trade.  Colonel  Tirrany," 
retortitd  the  distiller  hotly.  '  It  would  bo  more  pertinent 
to  a«k.  What  price  landlords  to-day  1  " 

William  Oarew  lutd  oome  into  town  to  obtain  m 
aaries  (or  the  Culvert  household,  but  the  shopki 
refused  to  execute  his  orders.  Sawnuch  would  not  supi 
him  with  meat.  Neither  would  O'PoIlarda  supply  groGon< 
onr  would  Sporeon  give  mnnrDing  stutts  and  bousckccpc 
sundries.  Tliomas  O'Brile  happened  to  meet  him  ji 
as  he  was  shamefacodly  getting  into  his  empty  jeiu 
tnp,  and  the  man  compluned  of  the  treatment  he 
experienc«d. 

'  The  master's  word  was  good  for  a  thousand  poi 
yoBtenlay  hot  to-day  they'd  let  liis  wife  an'  chitd<. 
storre,  so  the'  woulil,  in  Oallowglass,"  he  said  Jrritabl 
"  rm  aorry  for  your  own  tronble  too,  air,"  he     ' ' 


"  Toejr  won't  starve,  if  1  can  help  it,"  said  Mr.  O'Bnie. 
"  Althoag^  Mr.  Culvert  never  dealt  at  my  shop,  an'  he 
owed  me  money,  not  for  goods  sold,  but  for  a  loan  ad- 
Tanoed  on  account  of  next  yrar's  wool."  He  led  the  way 
to  his  ahop  and  supplitxl  Con-w  with  all  ho  inquired,  and 
even  aoccMded  in  surreplitioualy  procuring  lor  him  the 
Bomaiodttjea  wkieh  he  aid  not  happen  to  sell.  And  I 
miotiied  it  apon  William  Oarew  tut  to  tell  Hn.  Cnlvt 
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what  had  happened,  lest  the  knowledge  that  »n  much 
antipathy  existed  towardft  her  might  be  more  than  sh* 
C;nuld  bear ;  so  that  the  ladies  at  the  Hall  were  left  in 
ignoranoe  of  the  fact  that  they  were  iiidebt«d  to  Mr. 
O'Brile  not  only  for  their  meals,  but  for  all  the  goods 
they  received  that  day. 

During  the  forenoon  many  messengers  had  been  atrivtag 
with  letters  for  Mrs.  Culvert  requiring  an  immediate 
answer,  and  which,  on  being  opened,  were  found  to  contain 
John  O'Dowla's,  Sporeen's,  Sawnuch's,  O'PoHards',  and 
many  other  statements  of  accounts. 

Thomas  O'Brile's  exceptional  and  chivalrous  behaviour 
involved  serious  risks  to  himself.  Observant  eyes  hod 
watched  him,  and  the  town  gossips  quickly  disseminated 
what  he  had  done,  colouring  the  transaction  to  his  dis- 
advantage. Those  shopkeepers  who  had  declined  to  serve 
Culvert's  measeuger  were  particularly  wroth  with  him. 
In  the  parlance  of  Gallowglass,  he  had  made  himself 
"  very  unpopular  in  the  town,"  and  it  would  not  be  for- 
gotten for  him. 

While  Mr.  O'Brile  was  thua  charitably  occupied,  Edward, 
whose  thoughts  were  bent  on  discovering  Hugh  O'Dowla, 
was  strolling  in  the  direction  of  John  O'Dowla's  house. 

Being  market  day.  every  inch  of  the  roadway  waa  lined 
i«^  butts,'  backed  heels-in  against  the  kerbstones ;  the 
ttnes,  with  the  bits  out  of  their  mouths,  eating  the  hay 
I  clover  thrown  before  them  on  the  road,  AJl  the  yards 
lio  were  foil  of  carta  and  every  stable  crowded  with 
horses.  Barley  waa  being  purehased  by  the  distillery,  the 
provincial  brewers  and  the  local  maltster  who  acted  for 
Guinness's.  Though  times  were  bad.  money  was  momen- 
tarily plentiful,  and,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  whisky  and 
porter  were  consumed  in  enormous  quantities  by  the  dinner- 
less  countrymen,  as  befitted  the  inhabitants  of  a  barley- 
growing  district. 

"  Sure  a  drunken  year  is  always  a  prosperous  year, 
d'v*  see  ?  "  said  Wegless,  the  publican.  "  People  cwi'i 
take  a  drop  adout  money.     D'ye  see  that  now  ?  " 

Doxens  of  comfortable,  middle-aged  farmers'  wiveo, 
arrayed   in  their    snperabundant,   hooded,   doth   clo&ks. 
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^ihwr  fneh  fac«s  set  in  white  frilled  muslin  caps,  were  walkui]; 
idown  in  gronm,  pussing  luto  and  coming  out  of  th« 
i  wme  retired  witliin  tbo  folds  of  their  prodigal 
IBto,  others  with  the  hoods  thrown  buck  showing  the 
d  satin  lining,  and  the  snow>whit«  cap. 

The  murder  of  the  Agent  did  not  interfere  witli  the 
I  pracTMa  of  the  market,  except  in  so  far  aa  it  afforded  an 
excitiDg  topic  of  conversation.  None  of  the  usual  sigua 
of  tnoaming  were  visible  in  the  Main  Street  of  Galtow- 
000,  where  it  was  the  custom,  as  it  is  in  all  Irish  towns, 
to  put  up  one  or  more  shutters  on  the  shop  windows  when 
•  neighw>ar  died,  even  when  the  deceased  was  no  relative 
by  hlood  nr  marriage ;  the  number  of  shutters  being  in 
pmportion  to  the  social  standing  of  the  departed.  The 
death  of  an  important  shopkeeper,  for  instance,  or  a 
Urge  farmer  who  was  well  known  in  the  town,  would 
be  commemorated  by  a  general  mounung  represented  by 
three  shutters,  while  the  shops  owned  by  the  next-of-kin 
would  be  altogiither  cloHud ;  and  other  shops,  on  t«nn« 
o(  particular  iatiinacy  with  the  deceased,  would  put  un 
all  their  sbutters.  If  a  person  of  leas  importance  dieu, 
one  or  two  abutters  would  be  the  measure  of  the  town's 
moaming.  Bat  if  some  insignificant  mortal  passed  away, 
bis  death  would  be  noticed  only  by  his  relatives,  and  tho 
community  would  take  no  cogrusance  of  the  event. 

TcMJay  none  of  the  leading  shorw,  excejit  O'Brile'a,  dis- 
played a  shutter.  Tlinmas  (t'BnIe  had  ordered  two 
■button  to  be  put  up,  and  two  or  three  of  the  minor  shopa, 
wfaieb  bdonged  to  episcopalian  Proteatants,  displayed  a 
■Jnate  abutter  each.  Thus  the  death  of  the  Agent  only 
evoked  aa  much  monming  as  would  in  ordinary  times 
be  accorded  to  a  common  working-man ;  whereas  if  such 
an  event  bad  happeni^  tfare«  vears  pre\'iously.  in  the 
nign  of  Ur.  De  Ranque«,  every  sKutter  in  tbe  town  would 
have  been  put  up,  all  the  l)linds  drawn  in  the  upper 
windowt,  and  no  man's  voice  would  have  been  raised 
above  a  whiaper. 

NoUiing  oodtd  more  perfeotly  exemplify  the  suddenneas 
and  eompleteiwaa  of  the  nvolation  which  bad  taken  place. 
The  lanalords  had  ensed  to  inspire  terror  and  had  ifmt 
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public  respect,  which,  though  they  did  not  eeem  to 
it,  was  the  foundation  on  which  all  their  power  rested. 

Beggars  from  Mahemacrow  were  plying  their  trailr  in 
the  street  without   reetriction,  some  relyii^  nn  th*  dis- 
play of  physical  infirmitiea  to  excite  pity,  blin)  — -  '"* 
by  doga  or  by  their  ragged  wivea,  cripples   ' 
crutches,  wretches  afflicted  with  palsy,  hum  i 
who  had  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  all  were  there  ;  otL' 
forth  their  demands  in  the  name  of  God  and  tht-  Bifw-'i 
Virgin,  praying  aloud  and  cursing  under  their  breath  wbn 
their  entreaties  were  imsucceasful.       Others   played  tbe 
Irish  bag-pipes,  or  the  fiddle,  while  another  aectioiL,  vitb 
printed   ballads  for  sale,  sang  doggerels  without  ui.  s 
rhyme,  or  reason ; 

"  Blow  the  winds,  hey  ho  I 
A-roTJn'  I  will  go. 
No  more  I'll  tile  on  English  sile. 
So  let  the  music  plsy,  I  hay  1 


takin'  a  thnp  on  »  Govenuint  ship 
thousaiid  mues  awav." 


Young  girls  were  to  be  met  with  bawling  forth 
to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  servant  boys  and  induce  them  to 
buy  their  ballads : 


"  Ruiinin'  od  the  railway,  toomloonilao ! 
Salt  on  yer  (fu'^et,  how  d'ye  do  P 
Sugar  on  yer  mackerel,  toorulooruloo  1 
Would  ye  huy  a  bos  o'  matchea  from  a  poor  onld  n 


This  colony  of  beggars  lived  and  bred  in  Mahemacrow, 
an  ancient  and  decadent  town  despised  by  the  men  "i 
Gnllowglass.  In  bygone  days  Mahemacrow  was  * 
flourishing  place,  being  famous  for  the  excellence  of  iU 
home-made  brogues,*  and  it  supplied  boots  to  the  entire 
barony  of  Killafastare.  But  the  brogue-makers  were  all 
gone ;  and  their  descendanta,  living  in  ruined  cottage* 
for  which  they  paid  no  rent,  now  constituted  the  race 
of  shameless,  hereditary  mendicants  who  preyed 
Gallnwglass  and  the  surrounding  country. 
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Busier,  who  had  been  fruitleasly  searcliing  (or  Hugh, 
was  forcing  his  way  up  the  Btreet ;  knocking  against  tha 
great  baskets  carried  on  the  artus  of  the  country  women, 
lit  which  eggs,  butter,  or  fowla  had  been  brought  to  market 
and  in  which  the  week's  supply  of  shop  goods  was  now 
to  be  taken  home.  The  tall,  uncouth  young  man  in  his 
raggod  clothes  worked  his  way  impatiently  onwards  with 
a  cynical  sneer  on  his  face,  jostling  the  women  right  and 
l«ft^  like  «o  much  useless  baggage  as  he  thought  them. 
In  hia  opinion  "  ould  mawtbs '  were  mainly  useful  "  for 
starriD'  pups,"  "  frightenin'  young  borsee,'  "  bomn'  all 
the  week  s  wages,"  and  "  sbusin'  porther,"  a  liquor  which 
be  considered  to  be  the  only  unmixed  blessing  vouchsafed 
to  maokind. 

"  Well  lor  him  I "  Bugler,  copying  his  seniors,  would 
say,  when  he  »aw  a  drunken  man  reeling  home.  "  I  wish 
to  Cod  I  had  the  wan  half  of  what  porther  is  iiuiido  in 
him !" 

But  to-day  as  he  knocked  his  ribs  against  Uie  baaketa 
of  the  "  ould  Diawtlis,"  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  lew 
pleasant  topics. 

"  Ould  calls  is  nearly  is  bad  is  ould  mawtha,  begor," 
mattered  Bugler,  as  he  jostled  against  old  Quiak  ana  hja 
oronr,  old  Scarlant,  who  were  both  considerably  the  worse 
(or  bquor. 

De«ctyiDg  Edward,  Bugler  worked  his  way  towards  liim 
and  made  nign&b  by  toaaing  hia  head  upwards,  winking 
hia  right  eye  and  dragging  hts  mouth  over  towards  hia 
right  ear ;  and  Edwardstepped  forward  to  meet  him. 

Bugler,  knowinit  that  Edward  was  iunoceot.  divined  that 
his  having  gone  to  Brady's  Wood  was  due  to  anxiety 
about  Hugh  O'Dowla's  safety ;  hut,  with  that  tendemeas 
for  the  feelings  of  their  superiors,  so  characteristic  of 
Iriah  peasant*,  be  refrained  from  asking  questions,  though 
Ilia  taoofjhta  were  full  of  anxiety  for  Hugh  O'Dowla  and 
of  mnpMhy  for  the  O'Brilo  family. 

Wtuit  an  yon  going  to  do,  Dan  ? "  aaked  Edward 
O'Brile,  tuinff  tlw  ooy'a  Christian  name  aa  evidenoo  of 
•vioiUDeaB;  Bu^ht'b  toll  name,  by  wtuch  be  was  never 
addnaaod  cmtaide  bts  own  family,  being  Daniel  O'Rourlw. 
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"  I'm  thinkin'  o'  goin'  to  look  for  Masth^r  Hugb.  Blast 
the  thing  I  has  to  do,  air.  1  was  troabled  about  yersclf 
too,  sir,  so  I  was.  fur  I  guessed  what  it  was  that  brought 
y'  out  to  Brady's  Wood  tlus  momin'.  But  I  liopea  idl 
yer  trouble  on  that  score  is  over  now." 

O'Roorke  was  also  one  of  that  numerous  company  of  idle 
youDg  men  of  all  classes  to  be  found  in  Catholic  Ireland 
whoee  ill-controlled  seuBee  make  heaven  invisible  to  them 
and  who  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  evils 
ta  which  the  country  is  a  prey. 

"  Where  can  Hugh  O'Dowla  be  ?  "  asked  Edward. 

"  After  thafc^"  But  O'Rourke  stopped  hastily,  and 
added,  "  that  he  mightn't  get  good  of  her !  I  think  I'll 
tell  William  C'arew  the  truth  meself  an'  get  a  flo^n' 
for  him  that  he  richly  deserves." 

"  Don't,  on  any  account !  "  exclaimed  Edward. 

O'Rourke  was  a  year  older  than  Hugh  and  Edward.  Ad- 
versity had  30  embittered  his  views  of  society  that  lie  held 
that  human  life  had  no  amenities  worth  mentioning, 
except  the  possession  of  tobacco  and  porter. 

"  I'd  go  through  fire  an'  water  for  Hugh,  an'  well  he 

knows  it.     But  I'd  heave  that  M I'm  glad  Fm  not 

'ithout  a  smoke  anyway,"  he  said,  drawing  a  sigh.  "  If 
he'd  on'y  be  said  be  me,  an'  be  satisfied  to  lave  meself 
gout  to  meet  her  last  night !  This  momin'  whin  I  heard 
about  the  murder  an'  all  the  fuss  that  was  kicked  up 
about  yerself  and  that,  that,  that —  I  thought  I'd  gout 
o'  me  mind.  For,  d'ye  see,  me  mouth  was  closed  ?  A? 
the  atill  min  said,  d'ye  see,  at  breakfast  time,  if  a  dozen 
o'  theirselves  was  suffocated  in  a  back,*  dickins  a  hair  ud 
e'er  a  wan  care.  But  I  regards  this  murder,  d'ye  see,  as 
outside  me  altogether.  I'm  no  politeeshan  an'  'tts  a 
thing  I  don't  onderstand.  1  wouldn't  kill  the  gintleman 
meaelf,  an'  if  I  seen  anywan  doin'  it,  I'd  stop  'um.  But 
there,  d'ye  see,  I  draws  me  rein.  That's  my  bounds  ditch, 
that's  tue  last  drill  o'  praties  in  the  conacre.  He  may 
deserve  to  be  kilt,  as  some  says,  or  he  may  not,  as  others 
says.  I  don't  calculate  or  specklate  on  it  at  all.  But 
about  Masther  Hugh,  that  I've  followed  since  I  was  bom. 
after  his  dtinkey  barefoot  leatherin'  him  for  hti 
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over  seven  mile  o'  stony  road  from  here  to  his  Aunt  Pinser's 
pUcv  an'  back  many  a  time ;  an'  rim  drags  with  dL'ad 
rats  an'  herrings  for  his  dogs ;  an'  claned  his  bits  and 
imna  (or  him ;  an'  taught  hini  how  to  smoke ;  an'  how 
Ui  drink  porther " 

"  Yon  leiiow  liim  a  long  time,"  said  Edward, 

■*  I  do.  air.  I  remimber  whin  he'd  rather  have  a  pii 
tart  than  a  glatu  o'  sweetened  porther  an'  rather  tl 
rotten  stufT  called  amniiti-tatTy  than  a  smoke  o'  tobakky. 
'Twaa  mostly  meself  that  showed  him  the  difference.  But, 
lay  me  lone,  he's  gone  to  the  bad  lately,  an"  I  traces  all 
of  it  to  that,  that— yerra,  the  Carew  heifer.  He  shouldn't 
lave  you  suSer  the  punishment  of  his  acts  thouffh.  You're 
down  for  it  all  in  the  town  to-day,  an',  as  twas,  your 
(»th«r  hod  enough  of  onpoplarity  athout  this." 

Edward  xmiled  and  said  :   "  Hugh  is  not  thoughtful  for 
others.     Ease  and  luxurious  living  are  his  ambition." 

O'Rourke  shook  his  head  up  and  down,  causing  his  lips 
lo  flap.  Then  he  said :  "  I  likes  a  stretch  at  me  aize, 
meaell,  too,  'tis  the  naturallest  position  for  a  man.  1 
oft«ii  wanders  gintlemen  wid  plinty  munny  don't  stretch 
at  tlidr  aize  more  than  tbey  docs.  There's  the 
Benmor«B  an'  Portersons  that  were  born  up  to  their 
in  sovereigns,  they're  on  their  legs  from  mumin'  to  nig] 
No  sooner  is  wan  thing  done  than  they  biggens  anotl 
with  ne'er  a  stretch  or  a  act  ilown  between,  the  samt!  ts  if 
tbey  had  it  on  piece-work.  Don't  I  see  every  baste  in 
the  field  etretchin'  at  his  aize  all  around  mo  1  I  invien 
raws.  I  do  faith,  they  wav  they  loUs  in  the  clover  cbewin' 
their  cud  I     You  needn't  Uugh,  'tis  God's  truth  !  " 

L(«ving  Bugler  in  the  wixd-storc — for  Thomas  O'Brile, 
anwngBt  his  many  other  speculations,  was  a  large  buyec. 
of  wool  and  hides— Edward  went  into  the  shop. 
found  almost  empty,  buHtnfMS  lieing  practically  at  a 
fltiU.     Hi*  bther  was  away  at  Batlyglandem  ;   and  a 
discuanon  wm  gDing  nn  in  which  four  enormous  couni 
women  were  angased.     He  saw  that  his  mother's  face 
very  floahed,  a*  if  afae  were  taking  a  part 
Ckfcw,  he  notioed,  was  one  of  the  di^putaata.    Her  «] 
UMW  wu  odd,  becauae,  though  she  wore  (he  large 
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hooded  cloak,  ehe  wore  no  white  frilled  cap ;  and  het 
small  head,  with  its  straight,  smooth,  iron-gray  hair,  and 
long  neck  protruding  over  the  ample  folds  of  cloak  anil 
hood,  gave  her  that  bare  aspect  bo  characteristic  of  the 
Condor  vulture.  Her  teeth  were  white  and  sound.  She 
could  speak  Irish  and  English  faster  titan  an  expert  ahoit- 
hand  writer  could  report,  and,  in  speatdng,  her  toogae 
was  often  seen  fiaahing  between  her  teeth  like  a  hound'a 

"  She  is  her  daughter's  mother  !  "  thought  Edward. 

"  I  have  eleven  cMldem,  God  bless  'em  ! "  called  out 
Mia.  Carew,  in  tones  loud  enough  to  he  heard  a  furloDg 
oS,  but  which,  as  all  the  other  women  pitched  their  vtuoes 
in  the  same  key,  excited  no  comment  whatever. 

"  Why,  thin,  ma'am  ? "  boomed  another  enornunit 
woman,  who  was  putting  clay  pipes  and  tobacco,  Bmall 
quantities  of  tea  and  sugar,  laces,  starch,  blacking,  hair 
oU,  and  housewife  thread  into  her  bosom  under  her  plud 
shawl. 

"  These  shmall  things  must  be  put  up  in  sayfetty  1 " 
she  added,  as  she  kept  stowing  away  her  breast-cargo. 
When  it  was  all  aboard,  she  closed  the  hatches  of  her 
shawl  over  it,  Uke  a  good  stevedore,  and  roared  like  the 
God  of  Thunder  at  Mrs.  Carew  :  "  I  has  tin  ov  'um  meael^ 
six  girls  an'  four  boys,  Grod  bless  'cm,  an'  two  I  benid, 
the  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  'em !  But  I  knows  they're  io 
Heaven ! " 

"  I  buried  ne'er  a  wan,"  shrieked  Mrs,  Carew,  *'  bnt  1 
may  say  they's  wan  o'  mine  dead  now.  Ooh,  oo-oo! 
An',  more  be  token,  but  for  Mr.  Culvert  that's  dead  I'd 
never  have  axed  Willum  to  bate  her.  The  poor  masther 
seen  her  on  the  roads  late  an'  sphoke  to  meself  kiniUf. 
An'  whin  the  masther  shpoke  ti  me  about  her,  I  ooulda't 
lave  it  pass  no  longer  1     Sure  I  couldn't,  could  I  \  " 

"  He  met  with  a  fearful  death,  God  bless  us !  "  cried 
a  tall,  pale  woman,  whose  left  cheek  was  bulged  out  with 
the  money  she  had  just  received  for  her  eggs. 

"  Don't  cry,  Mrs.  Carew,  don't  cry,  ma'am  !  "  said  Mis- 
O'Brile.  "  In  a  few  daya'  time,  twill  all  come  riglit. 
There's  no  harm  done.  My  son  is  as  innooant  as  the 
babe  unborn,  and  I'm  sure  your  daughter  la  the  f 
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my  word  for  it !     What  are  they  but  children  ? 
Have  a  drop  o'  brandy,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Hav«  ye  me  shtockin's  med  yet  ?  I  want  me  shtock- 
in'a  \  1  want  rae  fihtockin's !  "  cried  a  burly  old  man, 
boisting  iDto  the  shop  and  pushing  the  women  to  right 
and  left.  "  "Tib  iitter  for  ye  to  be  makin'  me  ahtoclrin'e 
than  to  be  idlin'  here.     1  want  me  shtockin's." 

"  Oh,  good  day,  Mr.  Mulnane,  they'll  have  to  give 
yon  yer  shtockin's,"  said  Mrs.  O'Brile,  laughing. 

"  Begannies,  we  won't,"  shrieked  the  pale  woman,  "  lave 

daughter  knit  'em  for  him."    And  a  loud  roar  of 

uighter  arose  from  the  group  of  women. 

*  Old  Mulnane  waa  a  retired  blacksmith  whose  wife  had 

j  been  dead,  having  left  him  in  poaaession  of  seven 

Kular  sons  who  were  accounted  the  strongest  men  in 

pe  barony.     His  standing  joke  was  that  he  had  neither 

r  daughter  to  knit  his  stockings  for  him ;    and, 

!  fair  and  market  days,   when  under  the  iaflnence  of 

drink,  he  was  to  be  heard  roaring  for  his  stockings  up  and 

down  the  street,  seizing  the   women  and  girls,  tickling 

ithem    OD   the    busts   and    armpits    and    demanding    hia 

^Mockings. 

^B  "  Go  home  at  wanst  an'  knit  me  shtockin's,  yo  sluts ! " 
^He  said.    Then  turning  to  Mrs.   O'Brile,   "  Gi'   me  half 

On  receipt  of  half-glass  of  whisky  from  the  clerk,  he 
swallowed  it  raw  and  betook  himself  oS  to  pursue  his  quest 
for  stockings. 
~"  "  God  be  with  ould  times ! "  said  the  woman  with  the 
t  load.  "  The  poor  man  is  thinkin'  o'  the  days  of 
1  youth  whin  the  girls  used  to  knit  the  shtockin's  for 
^cir  sweethearts,  an'  it  wasn't  everywnn  who  could  afford 
r  who  wanted  to  wear  shtockin's  thin.     Thim  wor  the 

s  o'  lawn  a  vawlya."  ' 
'■  The  girls  that's  goin'  now  are  very  different,"  said  Mrs. 
rew,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  great  check  aprou,  and 
9.  O'Brile  put  a  glass  of  spirits  on  the  counter  before  her. 
'  M  you'd  say  a  pathcr  an'  ave,  or  a  rosary,  or  go  tlia  ^ 
o'  the  stations  o'  the  Gross — "  said  one  1  ' 
B  sympathetically. 
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■'  'Tib  what  I'm  thiokin'  o'  doin',  ma'am,  ia  to  k^  Ctooo 
O"0rau\'er  to  say  a  mass  for  her  1  "  Bcreamod  Mrs.  LW»; 
and.  looking  at  the  brandy,  she  added  irrele\-aaUy :  "l 
never  had  a  docthor  nor  a  nuss  in  me  life,  nor  no  w»a  (a 
do  iiothiii'  for  me,  nor  1  never  lost  a  day  Ln  bed  in  me  iiie^ 
oany  wan  wid  every  child,  that's  eleven  da>~s  !  TidHj  a 
me  third  an'  all  the  rest  is  is  good  is  gold  ! " 

"  You  iixed  a  mistake  to  marry  a  Prodestim  !  "  rami 
the  pale  woman.  "  But.  sure,  you  minds  your  ritljgioB 
duty  yerself,  I  spoee,"  And  she  went  on  couotiog  ka 
money.  "  Hane,  doa,  thray,  ca-hir,  koo-ig,  shay,  sniodb 
hucht,  nay,  the,  hane-dee-og,  doa-dee-og,  &c.,"  as  it  lb 
iiad  lost  aSi  interest  in  the  disouasion. 

"  Good  day  to  ye  all !  Good-bye,  Mrs.  O'Brile  ! "  end 
the  big  woman,  who,  having  crossed  her  body  shawl  ow 
her  bieast-cargo  and  knotted  the  ends  tightly  at  tht 
suiaU  of  her  back,  was  ready  to  utart  on  a  miic-milo  diin 
to  her  home — that  is,  ready  to  start  as  soon  oe  she  ooaM 
find  her  husband. 

The  pale  woman  went  on  counting  her  money  :  "  Thiay- 
dee-og,  cahic-dee-og,  kooig-dee-og,  shay-dee-og,  shodrt- 
dee -og,- hucht- dee- og,  iiay-dee-og,  fihih,"  making  a  pound 
stack  of  the  silver  when  she  reached  fihih  or  twentv- 

Edward  O'Brile,  having  had  his  dinner,  carriei!  a  pUtf 
of  roaat  beef,  potatoes  and  cabbage  and  a  pint  of  porta 
to  Bugler  in  the  wool-store,  who  thanked  him  with  u 
avalanche  of  gratefnl  flattery.  Edward  learned  faom 
Bugler  that  Hugh  had  gone  to  Garekiln  early  in  *Hc  foie- 
noon  to  superintend  the  threshing,  and  they  at  om* 
decided  to  go  out  to  the  farm  in  search  of  him. 

"  Gone,"  exclaimed  Edward,  "  without  as  much  as  asldfig 
for  myself !  And  he  saw  me  entering  the  barrack  liand- 
cufled  !  " 

"  Neptune  is  not  in  the  stable,"  said  O'Rourke,  "  nor 
anywhere  about  the  yard  !  " 

Edward  O'BrUe's  usually  sanguine  temperament  «m 
depressed.  He  had  trusted  to  Hugh  O'Dowla's  suppowl 
magnanimity  to  come  forward  and  relieve  him  from  the 
asjiersion  cast  upon  his  character  in  connection  with  MoQy 
(Jarew,  and  he  had  been  disappointed.   He  now  realised  Uukt 
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the  icScctioQ  on  his  own  charBcter  could  not  (&il  to  h 
to  the  aln.-^y  numerous  enibarras omenta  of  the  O'Briles. 
It  WW  obvious  tliat  their  oustomora  were  be^ning  to 
boycott  them.  The  bumiog  of  the  hay  at  BallyglanderB 
woa  evidently  malicious  and  involved  a  loes  of  several 
hundred  pounds.  Thomas  O'BrUe  hod  bought  it  in  lots 
from  Burrounding  farmers,  who  were  compelled  by  the 
Rtreae  of  the  timee  to  take  the  unusual  course  of  selliug 
tb«ir  hay,  and  he  counted  on  di;ipcming  of  it  in  the  lat« 
sjinng  at  a  liigh  price  as  seasonod  fodder  for  racc-horsuti 
and  hunters.  There  was  no  ostentatious  affection  between 
Thomas  O'Brile  and  tils  son,  but  Edward  loved  Iuh  father, 
who  rarely  asked  him  to  do  anything  in  the  nature  of 
work,  supplied  iiini  liberally  with  c1<ithe3  and  pocket- 
money,  and  never  interfered  with  Ids  freedom  of  action. 
Indeed  Edward  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  beisg 
a  GDoiled  only  sou,  but  the  companioDship  of  his  sisters 
bod  prcveotnl  bis  good  nature  from  being  seriously  im- 
paired by  parental  indulgence. 

"  What  a  nict<  priest  HuKb  would  niakv  I  "  said  Edward 
lightly. 

"Oh,  wouldn't  he?"  n-pliod  Bugler.  "'Tis  the  talk 
o'  tba  town  that  Father  O'Dsrrcll  'ud  give  his  oyca  to  get 
him,  in  order  to  make  sun^  of  uuld  Miw*  Piiuter's  munny." 

"There's  nothing  in  that."  said  Edward.  "The  pastor 
haa  made  a  desperate  att«m[it  to  calch  myself  for  the 
same  mwitorious  object." 

"  I  wonder  'ud  he  take  meself  ?  "  said  Bugler.  "  Begor, 
I  knows  no  life  shupayrior  to  a  nnesi'a.  The  boat  of 
ev«rythin',  ntin',  drinkin'  an'  shmokin',  waryytux  afraid 
of  'em,  evun  the  big  fellas  theirsnlvm.  They  has  ne'ur 
a  wife  ao'  ohildcrr  to  bother  'em,  an'  shtill  an'  all  they'n 
not  atboat  fayniale  society,  fur  you'll  never  ku  wan  of 
'tun  'ithottt  a  fine  girl  walkin'  or  drivin'  with  him.  Bc^or. 
a(  his  raTerince  axai  me  I'd  jump  at  tb'  oiler." 

Edward  taoghed  and  said  :   "  you're  a  lu>ret(e,  I)an." 

"  No,"  Mid  Bugler,  blushing,  "  1  bleeves  they  has  some 
kind  o'  sapematural  power.  They're  the  lord's  anointed, 
as  mo  mawlh  aays.  But  suro  I  sees  fellas  that's  not  much 
bettber  nor  meacU  becomin'   priuata  nowadays.     Af  Ouir 
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natare  is  chaoged  'tia  no  great  bid  to  say  me  own 
be  changed  also.     Is  it,  sir  T  " 

"  No  ;  Father  O'Dairell  totd  my  mother  that  thej 
it  most  difficult  to  get  respectable  boys,  that  i 
boys  of  my  own  station,  to  become  priests  now. 
that  every  respectable  boy  in  the  Diocesan  Scr  ' 
solicited  to  become  a  theological  student  and 
r(^fused.  I  know  also  that  many  of  the  fellc 
rhetoric   class*   were   boys   who   had   free    places. 

frieata  used  to  make  ns  all  tipsy  on  Patrick's  D«, 
used  to  notice  they  took  more  trouble  to  get  Hi 
take  drink  on  such  occasions  than  they  did  wit/ 
other  boy.  Their  pets  used  to  be  blind  drunk  an< 
they  used  to  laugh  at  'em  an'  get  'em  into  their  powe 

"  'Twouldn't  8nri>ri8e  me  then  H  Hugh  became  a 
He'a  quair  in  many  ways  in  himself.    Sure,  Sporeen'. 
that  intered  the  convent  last  spring  was  ahher  jilt 
bein'  jilted,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  eight 
times  !  "  said  Buglet  meditatively. 

"  Hugh  will  never  become  a  priest,  after  last 
My  mother  said  so,"  rephed  Edward. 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Bugler ;  "  I  wouldn't  put  an] 
apast  him,  I  never  seen  a  fella  that  suffers  so  much  »• 
morse.  The  bit  o'  divilmint  he  goes  in  for  is  no  valof  to 
him,  for  he  pays  for  it  on  the  threble.  I  don't  b'iievi  ui 
disaipatin'  af  you  can't  do  it  wid  an  aisy  mind." 

Thus  conversing  they  made  their  way  t«  Gaiekih)  witi 
the  object  of  finding  Hugh  O'Dowla.  It  was  dark  wbm 
they  reached  the  farm,  having  met  Amill  and  bia  wit 
on  the  road. 

"  He'a  just  gone,"  said  Mrs.  O'Fenton. 

"  He  can't  be  gone  for  good,  ma'am,"  said  Bugler,  "  fcr 
the  mare  is  in  the  stable." 

"  He'll  be  back  in  half-an-hour,"  she  replied  reluctantly. 
"  He's  gone  across  to  William  Carew's  on  some  bu»ness.' 

The  young  men  decided  to  follow  him  and  set  off  by 
the  short  cut  across  the  fielda  with  which  O'Rourke  ww 
well  acquainted. 

"  He  may  paaa  us  in  the  dark,"  snggested  Edward. 

"  No  fear,"  said  Bugler.    "  Hugh  might,  but  Neptnne 
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oant.  Nep  'ud  stmell  meself  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
an'  make  for  me." 

Bogler  little  knew  that  he  was  destined  never  again  to 
behold  Neptune,  but  it  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  thou- 
Band-fold  more  incredible  if  anyone  had  told  him  that 
he  was  never  more  to  meet  Neptune's  master. 

They  reached  Carew's  house  soon  after  Hugh  and  Molly 
bad  entered  it  together,  and  they  determined  to  wait  for 
some  minutes  on  the  roadside,  being  convinced  that  Hugh 
must  be  within  the  dwelling.  A  low  whistle  sounded  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  which  led  away  from  Gallowglass, 
and  the  young  men  rushed  oil  in  answer  to  the  summons, 
hoping  to  diacover  that  it  had  emanated  from  Hugh. 
Lookijag  back  when  about  a  hundred  yards  away,  they 
saw  Carew's  door  opening,  and  in  the  stream  of  light  which 
projected  into  the  darkness  they  beheld  Hugh  emerging 
irom  the  house. 

Tbey  whistled  and  called  as  they  retraced  their  steps ; 
but,  the  wind  being  adverse,  Hugh  O'Dowla  did  not  hear 
them  and  he  disappeared  into  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

'  DJKtitlery  offal.  Colonel  Tiiranj  wa»  one  of  Iho  "Bin&ll  gentry" 
wboH!  ancMCont  in  tlio  citthtccmlj  cmlury  are  described  by  Mr.  Lcoky 
u  "a  harafa.  raincioaii,  ami  iliiiaipaled  cUsn,  livin):  wil.h  an  citrainii' 
Itsnce  that  coutd  only  be  met  bj  itie  most  grinding  oiactiono.  and  foU 
of  tbo  pride  of  nee  ami  of  tlie  pride  o[  creed."  Arilinr  Yuuntc  layi : 
"  A  landlord  in  ticlanil  can  Hcarcclj  invent  an  (inlcr  wliicli  a  Bcrvant, 
labourer,  or  cotter  daroa  lo  tefatu  to  execute."  Wakefield  sajs  tbal.  Id 
1S09,  he  "Mw  a  pociT  man'i  cheek  Inid  iipi^n  b,T  the  atrokr  of  a  whipL 
Tbc  Inhaman  wretch  who  inBicl«<l  the  wound  nas  a  Kcnllenian  of 
■ume  rsnk  In  the  conntr}'."  The  poor  man  "  wax  dlatxlinic  in  IiIh  way, 
aixl  hi)  atreck  him  with  lem  cercmnny  than  an  E(i);li5b  Btiiiirr  wouUl  a 
dns."— tfiitory  a/  Irtbutd  in  EigUtrtiUi  (.'nUiiry,  Tol.  1   pp.  184-286. 

'  Short  carta  aa  diatingniabed  From  long  cara. 

*  HekTy  boola. 

*  A  fementinf  vat. 

*  Full  and  plenty. 

*  The  claw  rcMrrtd  for  bop  preparing  tor  (be  prieatfaoud. 


"  Than  bM  bMn  no 
tagbtjwt." 


— GuLTi.rt  OhmhK 


HooH  0*DowLA  diew  •  brwth  of  reKef  wbeii  he  lomd 
lunuelf  in  tiie  dark,  alone  with  the  wateir  aaoA  wind, 
and,  taltma  ofi  his  hat,  he  cooled  his  heated  forehead  and 
bnnuns  (£eekB  against  the  atnuwphere.  He  loddeiify 
resolvra  to  travel  on  foot  by  the  hiduoad  to  Qallow^Mi 
instead  of  nrtnrning  acroes  the  fields  to  Qarekiln  aai 
completing  the  joomey  on  boneback.  The  bleak  eonntoy 
road  had  lesa  terrors  for  bim  than  the  wet  fields.  He  rusbed 
away  from  Carew'a  house,  turned  up  his  coat  collar,  re- 
placed his  bat  and,  breaking  into  a  run,  dashed  forward 
through  the  mist,  bke  one  who  had  got  rid  of  some  painful 
burden.  The  sky  was  lowering  ominously  and  the  wind 
was  in  bis  face  ;  but,  when  he  had  gone  a  short  distance 
he  became  conscious  of  footsteps  following  him  quickly. 
At  first  he  thought  they  were  the  echoes  of  his  own,  bat  a 
little  attention  convinced  him  that  the  footfalls  were  those 
of  people  who  were  running  like  himself.  Was  not  that 
a  whistle  ?     They  were  following  him  ! 

He  had  now  left  Carew's  bouse  behind,  and  the  lights 
of  some  farmsteads  could  be  discerned  gleaming  like 
beacons,  for  the  candle  is  always  placed  close  inside  tfae 
window-panes  and  there  are  no  bbods,  each  house  with 
its  out-offices  and  ricks  of  bay  and  com  forming  a  small 
colony  at  the  end  of  its  own  private  boreen  ;  but  the  nearest 
labourer's  cottage  on  the  roadside  was  a  mile  away.  It 
was  very  dark  between  the  high,  unctipped  hedges  of 
whitethorn,  and  remembering  his  quarrel  with  Dont^hae 
and  his  bints  to  Quisk  and  Scarlant,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  men  who  killed  Mr.  Culvert  would  not  hesitate 
to  take  Hugh  O'Dowla's  life. 
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"  rU  run  for  ray  life,"  ho  said,  and  ho  buuiidoU  along 
tho  road  as  fast  as  most  harsea  could  trol. 

The  noiae  of  the  pursuing  fooUteps  die<t  away,  but  h« 
indistinctly  heard  whistles  and  cries,  which  only  served  to 
accelerate  his  flight.  Tho  road  now  lay  along  a  gradual 
incline  tcrmiaating  at  tho  old  gravoyard  of  Kildorrihoen- 
broeka,  the  burial -placti  of  many  Gallowglass  familicM. 
including  the  O'Dowlas.  When  he  came  to  tho  by>road 
leading  up  to  tho  cemetery,  he  slackened  his  paoo  to  a 
walk :  but  tuddealy  a  man  spmog  out  from  the  dyke  and 
Mixed  him  by  the  throat,  and  Hugh  O'Dowla,  already 
exhaoRted,  lost  consciousness  from  the  shock. 

When  he  awoke  he  found  himself  lying  on  his  back  on 
Uie  earthen  floor  of  a  dark  chamber  or  caveni,  lighted  by 
the  fitiul  flicker  of  a  candle  on  tho  wall.  He  discerned 
several  men  in  the  caveni,  eomo  seated  on  a  long  wooden 
settle,  others  standing  near  tho  scone?, 

Sitting  up.  ho  implored  them  to  toll  him  whrn;  he  was. 

'  You'll  soon  know  uU  you're  ever  likely  to  know."  said 
a  fftnngo  toan  who  stood  in  thtt  centre  of  a  group  gathered 
round  a  "mriuidering  Uta  in  a  distant  recvw.  It  was  the 
aamo  viiic«  that  he  hao  heard  at  the  kiln,  the  tditm  of 
whivfa  be  would  neviu-  forget. 

He  row  to  his  feet  and  saw  that  all  the  men  wiiru  small 
macks ;  but,  as  liis  eyes  became  acciiatomud  to  tho  gloom, 
hfl  begMi  to  distinguish  outlines  and  thought  he  reoogniaed 
aome  of  the  men  aeated  on  the  settle.  Staggering  aorow 
lowarda  them,  he  found  he  had  sumuBod  oorrecUy,  for 
there  were  Doooghue  SpUltan,  Dick  Quiak,  and  Mosi 
Bcariant;  wearing  niaska  that  concealed  the  eyes  and 
twee,  it  is  true,  but  to  Hugh's  sharp  eye,  aa  plainly  icoog- 
oiaKble  as  if  their  fac«s  wore  anooTered. 

"  Dfonghue,"  cried  Hugh,  "  b  that  yon  1  Oh  I  won't 
yoa  vpeak  to  ma  t "  But  Donogbac  only  stared  at  him 
tliron^  hia  mask  uu)  waa  silent. 

"  Dlok  Quiak  !  Hon  Soarlant  I  You  won't  let  me  bo 
kiUod  in  oold  blood,  will  yoa  f  "  ha  went  on  imploringly. 
But  DO  one  •poko  in  reply. 

At  a  preoononrtod  ngnal  two  tmm  appmaohMi  Hugh  and 
•sued  kim.  while  two  othera  drew  dirin  from  their  breact 
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pookBts  and  held  tbun  iritk  the  points  okM  to  hklmut. 
The  dirtnoted  hoy  thought  his  litrt  hooi  had  oonw ;  ud, 
in  hia  deapait,  he  began  meehanieaUy  to  mote  Ae  Anfe 
of  Oratntion.    He  wept  <xHtvii]fliT8ly  and  the  taan  gsffa 

him  idief . 

*'  GtissDA,"  said  the  voioe  of  the  Btianger,  "thJa  man, 
nnder  rale  43,  has  forfeited  bia  life  W  his  acta  diia  mhirtnt 
so  he  haa,  even  if  his  oondnct  eariier  in  the  day  badi^ 
marind  him  oat  impeiativelj  for  lemoTsL" 

"  That's  so,"  exclaimed  seveial  men  in  ohonu, 

*'  Bemove  him,"  cried  the  wild  Toioe  of  a  aaoood 
stranger — ^tbe  man  who  had  been  addressed  aa  "  O'QiQgiB** 
in  Brady's  Wood  on  the  n^it  of  the  murder. 

"  Listen  here,  y*  onfortonate  man  I  "  said  the  stnnpr, 
addressing  Hngh.  "  Tonr  life  is  tirioe  forfated  to  jtK 
countoy,  so  it  is,  an*  her  holy  oaose.  Fint,  beeanae  £mm 
certain  words  you're  after  lettin'  fall  to-day,  it  is  <^eaify 
dangerous  to  Ireland  that  you  should  continue  to  live. 
It  is  the  dutv  of  every  Irishman  to  die  for  Ireland,  of  course, 
an',  in  sacrificin'  you,  we're  only  enablin'  yon  to  die  for 
Ireland's  good.  In  the  second  place,  your  conduct  in 
recognisin',  or,  at  all  events,  in  attemptin'  to  reoogniae, 
three  citizens  here  this  evening,  empowers  us,  under  rule  43, 
to  decree  instant  death  for  you.  Have  you  anything  to 
say  why  you  shouldn't  die  ?  " 

The  question,  revealing  as  it  did  the  possibility  of  still 
saving  his  life,  acted  like  a  stimulant  on  Hugh  O'Dowla, 
and  he  answered  :  "  Yes,  for  I  might  have  told  all  I  knew 
to  the  police,  but  I  didn't.  I  had  already  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  never  disgrace  my  name  by  becoming 
an  informer." 

A  rustle  passed  through  the  assemblage  and  O'Rylan 
drew  a  long  breath  ;  for  the  inspiring  genius  of  the  Oallow* 
glass  Valiants  was  none  other  than  our  acquaintance  from 
Dreg  Street. 

0  Bylan,  who  had  been  so  humble  and  of  such  small 
account  in  presence  of  "  the  Boss  "  and  the  other  great 
men  at  the  Valiants'  Council  in  Dublin,  was  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  here,  being  the  conduit-pipe  through  whom 
the  Boss's  great  ideas  filtered  down  to  Qallowglass.    He 
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seemed  to  have  grown  in  bulk  and  stature  as  well  as  in 
importance.  He  had  been  in  hiding  in  this  subterranean 
chamber  since  the  commission  of  the  murder,  and  intended 
to  remain  there  until  some  new  crime  elsewhere  distracted 
public  attention. 

This  cavern  was  a  branch  of  an  immense  labyrinth  of 
caves  which  undermined  the  country  for  several  miles 
and  which  had  never  been  thoroughly  explored.  Many 
secret  societies  in  olden  times  had  held  their  meetings 
there.  The  'forty-eight  men  and  the  'sixty-seven  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  there,  and  latterly  the 
Valiants  had  been  using  it.  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  cave  was  in  the  graveyard,  but  there  were  several 
exits  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  from  any  of  which, 
in  the  event  of  pursuit,  escape  could  easily  be  secured. 
Trouble  with  the  police  was  not  anticipated,  though  it 
was  provided  against.  As  it  was  impossible  for  a  detective 
to  work  in  a  neighbourhood  like  Gallowglass,  where  every 
newcomer  was  a  marked  man  whose  movements  were 
closely  watched,  and  as  the  local  police  were  all  known 
and  it  was  useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  pose  as  detec- 
tives in  civilian  disguise,  the  native  informer  was  the  only 
medium  through  which  the  Government  could  discover 
a  political  crime.  The  promoters  of  such  associations 
as  the  Society  of  Valiants  were  well  aware  of  this,  and 
relied  upon  toeir  own  immunity  from  punishment  with 
well-founded  assurance.  They  took  ample  precautions 
against  informers,  first,  in  the  mystery  with  which  they 
veiled  their  own  identity,  second,  m  the  terror  which  they 
inspired  into,  their  dupes  ;  and  furthermore  they  reckoned 
on  the  ingrained  antipathy  to  informers  which  possessed 
the  public  mind  from  time  immemorial  in  Ireland. 

It  was  O'Rylan  who  had  been  pursued  by  Hugh  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  and  it  was  by  him  Neptune  had  been 
killed ;  but  the  Dreg  Street  man  did  not  recognise  young 
O'Dowla  now.  None  of  those  present  knew  positively 
that  Hugh  had  witnessed  the  murder.  Molly  had  been 
suspectea,  owing  to  her  having  been  found  in  the  wood 
by  the  police ;  but  Edward  O'Brile's  capture  in  company 
with  her  seemed  to  explain  her  presence  in  that  vicinity. 
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The  OOtUfdiatnrs  concluded  that  the   young  couple  had 
met  there  by  appointment  ;   am!,  if  thoy  liad  known  anj-a 
thing  of  the  muider,  they  would  not  h»e  nude  tha  wood 
their  nrndeaxtut  after  the  tragedy  had  been  enacted. 

Bat  Hugh's  hints  to  the  three  aocompUcea  in  tiia  hupid, 
acconmamed  by  looks  full  of  meaning,  Mmld  not  M  CK- 
pluned  on  any  hypotheas ;  and  therefore,  when  Qu^ 
Scarlant,  and  Dont^hoe  had  brou^^t  the  news  ficom  tba 
threahinf^  his  aeizore  had  been  decreed.  Hn^  had  been 
tracked  bom  the  moment  he  and  Hdly  had  parted  bom 
Mrs.  OTenton  until  he  had  been  oaptoreiL  Had  Ua 
timidly  not  urged  him  to  fly  from  the  sound  of  hia.fruodi^ 
footsteps,  imnwdiately  after  leaving  Carew'a  hooae,  lie 
would  have  escaped  capture  that  ni^t ;  for  tlie  8ociet>y 
would  not  have  assailed  him  in  preeenoe  of  two  iri^ 

The  men  crowded  np  curiously  on  hearing  Hugh's  worda, 

and  a  momentary  silence  ensu^. 

*'  Is  that  a  fact  1  "  said  the  stranger,  after  a  while. 
"  Mind,  we  know  what  you  know,  but,  to  test  yer  ran- 
cerity,  I  command  you  now  to  tell  everything  you  know. 
Go  on,  d'ye  know  anything  ?  " 

Hugh  narrated  how  and  why  he  had  gone  to  Brady's 
Wood,  what  he  had  seen  there,  whom  he  had  recognised, 
and  how  he  had  left  it,  explaining  also  how  Edward 
O'Brile  and  Molly  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same 
time. 

"  The  grabber's  son  an'  the  girl  must  be  removed," 
stud  O'Grogan,  in  a  threatening  voice,  brandishing  a 
dagger. 

"  Wait  a  while  !  "  interposed  Quisk. 

"  O'Brile  knows  nothing  whatever  about  it,"  said  Hugh, 
"  and  as  for  her,  she  would  die  rather  than  inform.  I'll 
answer  for  her  with  my  own  life.  It  was  she  who  con- 
vinced me  of  the  treachery  of  informing  !  " 

"  I  bleeves  in  her !  "  cried  the  voice  of  Quisk.  "  Ri- 
mimber  what  I  toult  ye,  about  the  bobbies  at  Garekiln 
to-day.    She's  game !     I  bleeves  in  her  !  " 

"  la  that  a  fact  t  "  exclaimed  O'Rylan.  "  But,  whisht, 
that  can  be  discussed  be  the  council  afterwards.    Would 
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yoa  be  prepared,  youog  man,  to  die  yourself  if  she  proved 
falM  }  " 

"  I  would."  repIi«i,'Hiigh,  who  began  to  feel  aangoine 
that  all  might  vet  end  well.  He  was  still  in  the  custody 
of  his  siia^s,  but  now,  at  a  sign  from  O'Rylan,  he  was 
forced  barkwards  to  a  (liNtunt  coruor,  and  a  whispered 
discuaoion  wait  ln-ld  hy  the  othent  in  which  Hugh  frequently 
heard  the  familiar  voiced  nf  Quink,  Hcarlaiit,  and  Donoghne 
intervening. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had_,been  waiting  for  houn, 
when  at  Icn^h  O'Rylan  spoke. 

The  Irish  arc  naturally  actors,  for  most  of  them  play  a 
Irehle  part  in  lifu,  the  life  which  they  really  lead,  trie  Ufa 
which  they  picture  to  the  priust  in  the  ronfesiiiunal,  and 
the  life  wnich  they  h-ad  in  public.  Even  when  therv  is 
nil  nectuaity  for  doing  so,  the  aviM-oge  Iriithman  fvcl*  an 
iocUnation  to  maAijiierade.  David  0  Kylan  now  aosamed 
a  theatrical  manner  and  accent,  auitablp  to  his  poution 
a«  delegate  from  head'{uarlers,  and  exclaimed  in  melo- 
dranuitic  tones,  using  the  parlance  of  the  secret  society  : 
"  Bring  the  hostage  forward,  citizens  I  " 

What  a  pleajiurable  fcchng  the  exercise  of  admitted 
power  gives  th«  human  mind  !  What  stratagems  will  not 
even  the  leapectable  politician  have  recourw  to  in  order 
to  giin  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  hi.i  party  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  underatand,  thi-ii,  the  nii)tt\*«a  which 
iiuluced  men  to  promote  those  secret  societii-s,  bv  mi-aiw 
id  which  insignificant  people  wielded  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  su[>enors.  Add  t<]  the  delights  of  p<jwer, 
the  nitiffuine  hope  of  immunity  from  punishment ;  and 
add  to  both  the  uplifting  cunaeiuitsness  of  patriotism,  the 
oanvictioii,  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  minds  of 
many  menihcra  of  thow  »e<-ret  political  societieii,  that 
BTery  act  done  was  in  the  best  interesta  of  Ire.lBnd  and 
(iNoiifld  to  restore  freedom  arul  proaperity  to  their  native 
land ;  rememberina  all  this,  tliere  is  nothing  inexplicable 
in  the  conduct  of  tnc  founders  and  heading  spirits  of  such 
aocret  aocieties  as  that  to  wtiich  O'Rylon  tietongMl. 

"If  your  life  is  sp«red  in  the  ho|>e  of  aerring  our  he- 
'd  coantrv,"   ecmtinued   O'Rylon,    "and    if   yon   are 
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ofien>d  tlie  pnvilege  of  joining  tLe  Society  o(  Iriah  VaUnnbi, 
are  you  prepared  to  do  so  and  undertake  Mm  responsibility  ! 
Speak ! " 

Hugh  hesitated  so  long  before  replying  that  O'Rylaa 
exclaimed :  "  Diav,  citizens,  and  remove  this  obstsde 
to  our  country's  freedom  !  " 

On  the  instant,  a  dozen  daggers  gleamed  before  Huj 
eyes  and  the  distracted  boy  cried  aloud  :    "  I  will  j 
I  will  join  !     Spare  my  life  !     I  pledge  my  honour  t 
[  will  be  faithful.     Don't  kill  me,  for  Rod  s  sake  !  " 

O'Rylan  raised  his  hand  and  said,  "  Shoath  I " 

Wlien  the  da^:ers  had  disappoareid,  ho  addressMl  I 
and  said  :   "  Kneel  down,  young  man  !  " 

Hugh  knelt  on  the  clammy  earlhen  Hoor. 

"  Bare  his  arm  !  "  said  U'Rylau,  and  instantly  1 
coat  was  pulled  ofT  and  bis  left  shirt  sleeve  cut  t)pen<f 
the  shoulder. 

"  Your  life  ia  aaved."  said  O'Rylan.  "  but  wo  will  t 
you  to  bleed  for  our  immortal  an'  long-suSering  ooni 

Hugh  was  crying  like  a  girl. 

O'Rylan  gave  a  sign,  and  one  of  the  guardt<,  draw 
dagger  lightly  across  Hugh's  arm,  opened  -i 
veins.     Tlie  operation  was  painless,   but  Hi 
and  when  he  awoke,  having  been  re\-ived  Ir 
saw  his  arm  red  with  blood.     A  man  was  hi)i'l    „ 
kerchief  to  it,  evidently  not  with  the  intention  "i  staunch- 
ing the  wound,  but  with  the  view  of  R^uumting  the  kerchief 
in  the  trickling  blood  until  every  vestige  of  thfi  white 
material  had  been  incarnadined. 

"  What  way  are  y'  ?  "  said  tlio  I*rog  Stnwt  man  in  \a» 
natural  Dublin  accent. 

Hugh  said  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I'm  better.  Let  me  go 
home ! " 

But  the  ordeal  of  his  initiatioD  was  far  from  comi^etei. 
The  shirt  sleeve  was  drawn  over  his  arm  and  his  coat  ma 
roughly  put  on.  Then  O'Rylan  held  up  the  dripping 
handkerchief,  and,  resuming  his  theatrical  manner,  Baid : 
"  This  is  the  first  blood  you  were  ever  privileged  to  s 


1  Ireland's  holy  cause  I  " 


A  blasphei 


nd  blood -cunlling  oath  woA  o'lniini 
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a   human   sknll. 


Huch  plwlgwl  himself  to  ovprturn  the  Britiab  Oovenimi 
iu  Ireland  ;    to  aiJ  in  the  e^tabliahment  of  an  Iriah  1 

Eublic,  under  the  direction  of  hia  superiors  ;  to  take  awK^I 
uman  life  and  to  aid  in  taking  it  away,  when  ordenxl  to 
do  so  l>y  the  council ;  to  keep  all  proceedings  and  iiamcs 
cuiuicctMl  with  the  Society  inviolably  secmt  even  from 
the  priwtt  in  doiifessioii.  To  Hugh,  us  to  every  one  else 
EonniKittul  with  the  8ociiHy,  all  th«w  fomialitiea  weitt 
intenwly  iinprKMsivfi.  When  (Jiev  hod  twcn  gone  throagk, 
ha  had  lieconiti  a  menibor  of  a  Society  whofie  directora  he 
knew  nothing  of,  and  had  surrendered  all  bis  rigbta  as  a 
fie«  man.  For  him  every  detail  of  the  initiation  waa  dread- 
ful, ao1''mn.  and  serious  beyond  meaaure,  anil  he  felt  hlmsAlf 
irrevocably  plediivd  by  the  oath.  There  was  a  "  name  lei 
t«Tnjr,"  a  ^nrat  secret  power,  which  was  popularly  n 
ptMrd  to  be  behind  aurli  co  nap  true  ies  nnil  w)ur)i  n-nd«i 
tliem  invinciblfi.  The  nirnibent  were  inadi,^  to  tivl  I 
diaobedivnoo  to  the  ruli»  would  assuredly  involve  dei 
And  them  waa  a  substantial  reason  for  so  believine- 

Even  thnae  who  were  not  at  all  eonnect^J  with  i 
societiea  were  in  a  state  of   unreaoontng  fright  at  I 
period,    wheji  the    mighty   wire    being    tairl   low   iit    i 
sensea  than  one.     It  wiu  this  intangible  fear  which  c 
pellwl  men  like  John  O'DowLi.  Patri.ik  O'Pollarda.  Mam 
Sawnuoh,  Wej^eaa,  8pon>en  and  others  to  tacitly  acqui 
in  the  munlwr  of  Mr.  Oulvort,  and  which  foren)  thei 
bow  tu  the  stnm  o(  un  agitatton  in  which  they  were  t 
luctant  U>  take  pmrt.     Individuality  and  strength  of  c 
oi-trr   are    not  common   in    a   country  where   all   : 
n^onaibility  is  transdTred  tn  sacrificing  priests  who  c 
'  e  trust  reposed  in  thcni  for  the  purfMMc  of  weakenia 

a  of  their  penllenu  an<l  enhnneing  the  a 
f  power.  Ilcnre  it  is  that  thir  unaiiiiiiity  with  « 
Itiona  are  taken  up  in  Ireland  is  deceptive.  I 
(noMlrd,  not  on  mattire  judgment  and  calm  dehlierati 
but  mthnr  on  hiidrrical  fear  aiMJ  excitement :  the  t 
luila  not  bi--ing  eompoKid  of  individuals  who  ar«  "  of  o 
'    "*  hot  beitiK  nthor  on  uuMKNiing  tu 
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tr  blood-curdling  formalities  having  been  gone 

Ftylan,  addressing  Hugh,  said :    "  Have  yoa 

to  make,  brother  ?  " 

'b  eake,  let  me  go  home,"  cried  the  boy;  "  I 
11  ing !  " 

handkerchief  was  then  aolemnly  returned  to 
■lext  to  his  heart,  and 


was  ordered  tc 
.and  was  obeyed 
■.t  up  !     You'll  be 
"  Remember  the  manual 
words.     And  remember  tl. 
report  yourself,  you 
Hugh  was  then 
quarter  of  an  hour »  tn 
of!  his  eyes,  his  guides       i^ 
again  in  the  dark  on  t^..  i 
staggered  blindly  along  in  th. 
turned  his  face,  but,  like  a  man 


free  !  "  said  O'Rylan. 
I  facial  sign,  and  the 
rst  time  you  omit  to 
rself  as  a  dead  man  !  " 
I  led  away.  After  a 
e  bandage  was  taken 
and  he  found  hiniBeU 
i  to  Gallowglaas.  He 
ion  in  which  they  had 
■ho  hai^  been  suddenly 


awakened  in  a  train,  he  did  not  know  whither  he  was  going. 
The  road  seemed  unfamiliar  and  he  stumbled  frequently 
over  the  broken  macadam.  He  felt  certain  that  he  was 
going  away  from  Gallowglass,  and  the  farther  he  advanced 
the  more  firmly  was  he  convinced  that  his  distance  from 
home  was  increasing,  but  he  dared  not  turn  back.  At 
leiu^h  he  thoi^ht  he  recognised  certain  well-known  trees 
and  fences,  and  he  began  to  think  that  aft«r  all  he  might 
pOBsibly  be  going  homewards.  But  still  he  doubted  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  first  gaa- 
lamp  of  Gallowglass  shone  on  him  like  a  beacon  of  safety, 
that  he  was  sure  of  his  whereabouts. 

Was  the  whole  occurrence  a  dreadful  dre.am  or  phantas- 
magoria ?  Was  this  dear,  famihar,  flagged  sidewalk,  and 
those  parallel  rows  of  comfortable  cottages,  whose  windows 
were  radiant  with  light  and  warmth,  a  reality  or  only  a 
vision  of  his  dreams  ?  He  closed  his  eyes  and  walked 
onwards  as  if  unable  to  decide.  His  gait  was  unsteady 
when  he  reached  his  own  door,  where  he  beheld  his  father 
engaged  in  gossip  with  Mr.  O'Pollards. 

John  O'Dowla,  whose  best  parental  manner  was  always 
exhibited  in  presence  of  strangers,  was  effusively  glad  to 
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>  Hu^b.  lie  had  already  heard  from  Mrs.  Arnill  that 
!  rick  had  been  finished ;  and  O'PoUarda'  presence 
ieved  Hugh  from  the  necessity  o£  answering  any  em- 
rraasing  queries. 

I  "  Oh.  Hugh,  me  boy ! "  exclaimed  John  O'Dowla, 
■ou  must  be  famished !  'Tis  long  past  nine  o'clock. 
>.  pup,  pup  !  " 

Nme  o'clock  !  "  thought  Hugh.  "  Can  it  be  only  two 
B  and  a  half  since  I  left  Garekiln  1  " 
iHe  felt  as  if  he  were  several  years  older  since  he  had 
\tn  Darry,  the  driver,  putting  out  the  engine  fiies.  Never 
Eote  had  he  been  so  glad  to  enter  his  father's  shop, 
r  had  the  familiar  objects  around  seemed  so  homelike, 
piy,  HO  lovely,  in  his  eyes.  How  glad  he  was  to  see  the 
nnter  that  he  had  occasionally  dusted,  the  three  pairs 
^  scaiea  that  he  had  used  hundreds  of  times  in  serving 
mers  when  he  was  a  little  boy  and,  at  his  own  request, 
1  helped  in  the  shop  on  exceptionally  busy  days.  Many 
B  bad  he  felt  ashamed  of  these  surroundings,  as  being 
I  and  degrading  in  contrast  with  the  well-furnished 
I  and  rooms  of  private  houses.  Butt  o-night  he  felt 
p  would  gladly  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  inside  the  counter, 
oxtering  with  the  country  women  about  "  hansels  "  '  and 
Itdllaa  "  *  and  hstening  to  their  gossip. 
'  "  Excuse  me  for  one  instant,  sir,'  said  John  O'Dowla 
t  Mr.  O'PoUards,  and,  rushing  into  the  shop,  the  afiec- 
oate  father  cried  out :  "  Mamma,  mamma,  here's  Hugh, 
:  lum  some  tea,  an'  make  it  hot,  strong  an'  sweet,  if 
I  pl«ase,  ma'am  !  Pup,  pup,  pup  !  " 
I  Jin.  O'Dowla  was  never  overtly  curious  about  Hugh's 
,  being  preoccupied  with  the  business  of  "  making 
■n  soul."  She  had  been  to  confession  that  evening, 
tliough  she  Lad  been  vaguely  informed  by  Mrs. 
iU  that  Hugh  had  been  flirting  with  Molly  at  Garekiln, 

>  pnt  no  qupstions  to  her  son  aa  she  gave  him  his  tea, 
lavinit  decided  that  it  was  her  duty  rather  to  report  such 

matters  to  Father  O'Darrell  first,  and  act  afterwards  as 
tlie  parish  priest  might  advise  her. 


'Ask  [ 
I  favourite  < 


no  questions  an'  I'll  tell  you  no  lies !  "  was 
of  Mrs.  O'Dowlii's ;    and,  in  her 
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deali  h  her  children,  she   acted   up  to  the   epirifc 

of  it. 

g  Hugh  not  go  to  confes^oo.     He  was  utterly  ex- 

hausted, aud  went  to  his  bedroom  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
away  without  exciting  Ignatiua's  suspicion.  Neither  did 
he  mention  that  he  had  sold  the  colt  to  M'Gurk.     When 


imdres^g  he  casually  du 
in  which  he   had  plac 
was  miaaing  !     He  sear 
BO,  the  blood-stained  ke. 
dght  of  it  drove  the  ]        ' 
assuring  liim,  as  it  did.  " 
gone  thrangh  that  e^i 
hia  arm,  to  which  hi 
thumped  wildly  agaiiusL 
out  the  candle  and  threw  u 


rs  into  the  vest  pocket 
k  notes.  The  money 
clothes,  and,  as  hi!  did 
upon  the  carpet.  The 
loney  out  o{  bis  mind, 
>lc  reality  of  all  he  had 
he  saw  the  wound  on 
bad  clung.  His  heait 
id,  in  despair,  he 
tto  bed. 


^ 
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**  Pity  1    No,  DO,  yovL  daro  not.  Priest, — not  70a,  our  fatbor,  dare 
Preach  to  us  now  that  godless  creed — the  murderer's  blood  to 
S|)are." 

—Charles  Gavan  Duffy. 

Rain  fell  heavily  throughout  Saturday  ni^ht,  as  the 
Darrys  had  predicted.  But  Sunday  morning  dawned 
fresh  and  promising,  and,  at  first  mass,  the  aisles  and 
galleries  of  the  commodious,  old-fashioned,  T-shapcd  chapel 
of  Gallowglass  were  packed  with  people.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  the  exceptionally  crowded  attendance.  First, 
there  was  much  cunosity  to  hear  what  Father  O'Darrell 
would  have  to  say  on  the  murder.  And,  secondly,  many 
of  those  who  usually  attended  last  mass,  betook  themselves 
to  first  mass  this  morning  so  as  to  have  the  rest  of  the 
day  free  to  observe  the  inpouring  of  the  country  con- 
tingents, the  arrival  of  the  leaders,  and  the  marshalling  of 
the  hosts  at  the  demonstration  to  be  held  at  Caherconlish. 
Open-mouthed,  Irish  countrymen  have  such  large  ears 
to  hear  and  eyes  to  see,  that  those  organs  never  had 
enough  to  occupy  them  in  Qallowglass ;  except  on  ab- 
normal occasions  such  as  the  arrival  of  a  circus,  the  opening 
of  a  mission  by  Rogular  Priests  in  peculiar  costume,  the 
passing  of  some  exceptionally  long  funeral  procession,  or 
the  mustering  of  a  great  meeting  like  that  which  was  to 
assemble  in  C^herconlish  on  that  day. 
^'-jThree  thousand  **good,  practical  CSathoUcs,"  therefore, 
were  congregated  in  Gallowglass  chapel  on  that  Sunday 
morning  to  marvel  at  the  miracle  of  Transubstantiation,  or, 
in  plain  words,  the  conversion  of  bread  and  wine,  by  the 
power  of  Father  O'Darrell,  into  '^the  body  and  blood* 
soul  and  divinity  of  God  the  Son,  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Adorable  Trinity."    The  change  of  the  elements  having 

taken  place,  the  sacrifice  of  Gk>d  the  Son  to  God  the  Father 
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was  oSured  up  to  tbe  tiakling  of  bells,  the  sounding  of 
gongs,  the  beating  of  breasts,  and  the  groaning  of  women 
and  aged  men. 

People  are  apt  to  forget  how  largely  the  personal  ele- 
ment enters  into  the  performance  of  those  sacrifict&l 
functions  by  the  Irish  priest.  This  particular  ceremony, 
for  instance,  was,  it  is  true,  the  immolation  of  Jesus  Christ's 
body  and  blood  on  the  Gallowglass  attar  for  the  appease- 
ment of  an  enraged  omnipotent  God.  But  it  was  also 
Father  O'Darrell'a  mass,  and  to  Father  O'Darrell  belonged 
the  major  portion  of  the  glory  of  the  sacred  celebration. 
It  was  Father  O'Darrell's  mass — nay,  it  was  Mrs.  O'Dowla's 
mass ;  and  that  good  woman  was  secretly  weeping,  in 
an  exuberance  of  ecstatic  piety,  at  the  overwnelming 
thought  that  this  mass  was  being  offered  up  by  Father 
O'Darrell  exclusively  for  her  intentions,  as  set  forth, 
with  pecuniary  eloquence,  in  the  "  ongvelope  "  she  had 
entrusted  to  the  clerk.  Curious  to  say,  Mrs.  O'Pollards, 
sitting  hard  by,  thought  the  mass  was  her  property. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  why  &uch  vast  sums  of  mouey 
are  spent  in  Ireland,  by  people  who  are  by  no  means 
wealthy,  upon  procuring  the  celebration  of  masses.  If  the 
ambition  for  illicit  power  be  sofHcient  to  tempt  weak 
Irishmen  to  organise  secret  societies,  how  much  greater 
must  be  the  temptation  to  a  vain,  silly  woman  to  procure, 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money,  the  special  immolation 
of  God  upon  the  local  altar  to  gratify  her  own  private 
whim  and  with  the  ulterior  object  of  achieving  her  own 
secret  desires  ? 

"  Eternal  Father,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  reading  from 
her  prayer-book  at  the  Canon,  "  I  offer  Thee  that  immola- 
tion of  Thy  beloved  Son  which  was  once  made  on  the 
Cross,  and  is  renewed  now  upon  ttus  altar ;  and  I  offer 
Thee,  in  the  name  of  all  creatures,  all  the  Masses  that  are 
being  celebrated,  or  which  shall  be,  in  all  the  world,  in 
order  to  adore  Thee  and  reader  Thee  that  homage  which 
is  Thy  dne.  in  thanksgiving  for  Thy  iimumerahle  benefits, 
to  appease  Thy  justice  violated  by  our  sins,  and  to 
furnish  it  with  the  satisfaction  it  has  a  right  to  expect ; 
6nally  to  obtain  fill  graces  for  myself,  for   the    C%aich, 
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for  tbe  whole  world,  and  for  the  dear  souls  in  purga- 
Utry."  ^ 

IgOAti-aB  O'Dowla  used  to  inquire  from  his  mother  by 
what  right  one  human  being  should  speak  to  Qod  "  in  thie 
name  of  all  creatures  " ;  and  used  to  protest  that  it  waa 
dishonest  in  his  mother,  who  waa  in  the  habit  of  paying 
for  masses  herself,  to  appropriate  all  the  masses  oSered 
up  and  paid  for  by  other  people.  And  Ignatios  uaed  to 
go  further  and  declaim  against  such  a  base  conception  of 
the  Deity  as  to  believe  Him  capable  of  being  thus  pro- 
pitiated. But  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  entrenched  in  her  pew  in 
the  gallery,  was  impervious  to  such  reasoning,  and  con- 
tinued to  throw  her  whole  sonl  into  the  prayer  prescribed 
for  her  by  the  Church. 

Down  in  the  seatlesa  aisle — as  the  entire  ground  floor 
of  the  chapel,  nave  and  transepts,  was  called — the  men 
occupied  that  half  of  the  T  which  was  on  the  right  hand, 
or  Epistle  side,  of  the  altar ;  the  corresponding  half,  at 
the  left  or  Qospel  side,  being  occupied  by  the  women ;  the 
altar  was  situated  at  the  central  point  of  the  horizontal 
line  of  the  X.  Although  no  partition  separated  the  men 
from  the  women,  it  was  no  infrequent  sight  to  see  the 
women  packed  close  together,  with  bare  standing-room, 
while  larae  vacant  spaces  of  flag  could  be  seen  at  the  men's 
side,  ana  viae  versa.  The  Epistle  side  of  the  aisle  waa 
most  crowded  this  morning,  for  the  men  were  anxious  to 
have  mass  over  and  be  free  to  attend  the  arrival  of  the 
train  and  take  part  in  the  procession  to  the  place  of  the 
meeting. 

Owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  aislo, 
several  hundreds  of  people  remained  out  in  the  chapel 
vard.  At  the  Epistle  side  of  the  yard  men  were  kneeling 
Dareheaded  on  one  knee  in  the  open  air,  resting  the  elbow 
on  the  other  knee  and  generally  reposing  their  jaws  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hands.  The  younger  men  carried  their 
soft  felt  hats  under  their  armpits,  or  "  axtera  "  ;  and  on 
the  ground  beside  each  old  man  stood  his  shabby  tall 
hat,  containing  handkerchief,  pipe,  matches,  penkmfe, 
plag  of  tobacco,  and  other  indispensable  sundries,  while 
ita  owner  toM  his  beads  with  much  devotion.     Boys  were 
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groaped  together  in  oomeis  aboat  the  doois^  and  ooq»- 
sionally  threw  pebbles  at  Bome  particidarly  g^kiaqr  bald 
head,  or  chatted  in  whispers  about  what  was  to  lie  done 
after  mass.  At  the  (Joqpel  side  some  of  the  women  too 
knelt  out-of-doors,  with  their  hoods  or  shawls  drawn 
closely  over  their  heads,  telling  their  beads.  They  oonld 
be  heard  calling  out,  "  Awr,  nawr,  thawr,  nav,'' '  at  t)ie 
beginning  of  each  decade;  and,  whenever  they  baaid 
the  bell  tolled  by  the  altar  boy  inside,  they  groaned  and 
struck  their  breasts  with  fervour.  Once  or  twice  a  year 
Father  Lawnavawla  or  his  fellow-curate.  Father  O'DriMoD, 
used  to  chase  the  men  and  women  into  the  chapel,  oa£Bqg 
the  more  obstinate  ones  and  even  beating  them  with  the 
stick. 

The  gong  sounded  thrice  at  the  Sanuiui  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  prayer-books,  within  the  chapel,  eiplainad  to 
the  Creator  why  it  was  ^' truly  meet,  just,  right,  and 
available  to  salvation,"^  that  they  should  praise  Him, 
as  if  they  had  shrewdly  considered  the  j)T08  and  cons 
before  committing  themselves.  When  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  Elevation  arrived,  all  prostrated  them- 
selves, and  loud  groans  resounded  from  the  aisles.  At  a 
later  stage  of  the  celebration,  the  bell  was  tinkled  thrice 
and  breasts  wer.^  beaten  at  the  Domiiie  Non  Sum  Dignus  ; 
then  the  Ablutions  were  drunk  by  the  j^arLsh  priest,  and 
the  congregation  in  the  aisles  rose  from  their  knees  and 
stood  on  the  flagged  floor,  and  those  in  the  yard  crowded 
into  the  chapel  like  herds  of  cattle.  The  occupants  of  the 
three  large  galleries  sat  comfortably  in  their  pews,  which 
rose  in  tiers  one  over  the  other,  the  whole  being  supported 
on  pillars  embedded  in  the  floors  of  the  aisles. 

The  customary  interval  for  sneezing,  cougliing,  and  the 
use  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  by  those  who  had  them, 
having  elapsed.  Father  O'Darrell,  P.P.,  commenced  to 
make  his  announcements  to  his  flock,  laboriously  reading 
them  from  sUps  of  paper.  First  the  congregation  were 
asked  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  those  who  had 
died  since  the  preceding  Sunday ;  and  "  for  the  speedy 
recovery  or  happy  death"  of  those  who  were  in  danger 
of  death  by  sickness ;   and  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
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"  whoAB   anniversaries   occur   at    this   time,"   and 
relatives   could    alTord  the  luxurj'  of  praying  for 
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they  were  reminded  of  the  approach  of  the 
fartavals  of  AU  Souls  and  All  Sainta.  when  all  good  prac- 
tical Catholics  are  bound  to  put  the  names  of  their  deceased 
relatives  on  "  the  altar  list  for  the  dead,"  at  the  customary 
graduated  tw  pvr  head  according  to  the  good,  practical 
('■atholie's  jxtflition  in  life.  A  stimulating  exhortation 
followed  on  the  wholesomcneas  of  this  duty,  illustrated 
in  a  touching  manner  by  a  recital  of  the  agonies  sufTcred 
by  the  souls  in  purgatory. 

Rolling  his  Urge  eyes,  and  assuming  that  sanctified 
fxpruawon  for  which  he  waa  celebrated.  Father  O'Darrell 
exclaimed  :  "  Think  of  the  dear  mother's,  the  beloved 
father's,  the  strong  brother's,  Uie  darling  sister's,  the  son's, 
the  daughter's  soul  thifl  Jay  in  torture  in  those  flames 
which,  Our  Holy  Mocher  the  Church  teaches  us,  differ  or 
are  distinguished  and  diSerentiated  only  from  those  of 
hell  in  being  finite.  Think  of  it,  me  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  try  or  endeavour  to  r«alW  the  face  of  your 
friend  in  pain  whose  little  finger  you  would  not  wilhngly 
see  pricktul  with  a  brass  pin  when  he  or  she  waa  alive  I 
Think  of  it,  you  father,  you  mother,  you  son,  you  daughter, 
brother,  you  sister,  listening  Ut  niu  here  t^-day,  and 
'lietJtor  you  will  stand  callously  by  and  lift  no 
Ctir  no  foot,  open  no  purse-string  to  shorten  their 
____  _^.  The  (ountaiiui  of  grace,  trie  superabundant 
llMiiiiiifi  of  the  ('burcb  are  open  to  you  members  of  the 
Church  Militant,  but  are  closed,  shut,  aaled  or  sealed,  and 
bund  (or  ever  to  your  poor  friends  who  belong  to  the 
Chorch  Suffering.  Will  you  not,  out  of  vour  riches,  give 
a  IittJ«  to  the  poor  soulu  in  purgatory  ?  Tfiink  of  it,  ponder 
on  it,  dwell  on  it,  and  yi>u  will  see  why  Our  Holy  Mother 
the  Church  haa  institute*!  this  sacred  festival  which  she 
will  BO  soon  be  celebrating,  and  in  which  she  invites  you 
Vt  bear  a  part." 

Qpen-moathed,  tbey  heard  him  and  were  convinoed, 
as  tney  had  always  been,  and  aa  their  fnthers  and  mothera 
had  been  before  them.    When  Father  O'Darrell  concluded 
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hia  argumen!  he  fi-lt  that  he  need  have  no  (car  of  dimJnLihod 
ofi.;tii^  for  next  All  Souls'  Day. 

But  yet  all  this  did  Dot  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
three  thousand  "  good,  practical  Catholiw,"  and  when 
the  pastor  took  the  injssal  in  his  hand,  to  read  aloud,  first 
in  Itish  and  then  in  English,  the  gospel  of  the  day  (at 
the  firHt  word  of  which  every  one  in  th(;  galleries  stood 
up),  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment,  moat 
of  the  congregation  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  waa  to 
be  no  allusion  to  the  murder  at  that  maas.  Thomas  O'Brtle 
and  hi^  wife,  on  the  contrarj-.  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  as 
they  sat  in  the  gallery, 

"  In  nariim  in  na-her,  oggns  a  vick,  nggus  a  shprid  nave, 
amen,"  *  rose  in  a  nmrrnur  from  the  aisles  as  the  rrowJa 
settled  themselves  down  to  doze  on  their  feet  hkc  horses 
through  a  mesmerising  sermon  on  dogma. 

But  as  the  Judge,  when  criticised  in  press  or  speech, 
places  a  cause  in  the  list  next  day  which  gives  him  an 
opening  for  reply  in  self-defence,  without  seeming  to 
leave  Ms  ordinary  routine,  so  Father  O'Darrell,  ignoring 
the  day's  gospel,  seized  his  opportunity  to  make  the 
oraddar  referenc*  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Culvert  which 
waa  expected  from  him. 

He  took  as  his  text :  "  An  He  naiih  ttlso  in  atwllwr  place  : 
Thmi  art  a  prksl  f/yr  erer,  nrcordituj  to  the.  ordvr  of 
Mehhieedech." 

"  Tliis  country  of  ours,  tliis  thrice  blessed  island  of 
saints  and  scholars,"  said  Father  O'Darrell  in  a  siletioe 
that  seemed  breathless,  "  enjoys,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
nation  in  times  present  or  past,  tlie  special  hlesang. 
patronage,  an'  grace,  and  the  singular  protection  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady.  Look  around  you,  those  of  you  who  by 
God's  blessing  are  educated  "  (here  John  O'Dowla  shook 
himself  and  gave  a  slight  cough)  "  and  se*  what  a  price- 
leas  treasure  holy  Erin  possesses,  a  treasure  which  riches 
cannot  purchase  or  buy,  which  the  glories  of  war,  the 
triumphs  or  victories  of  diplomacy,  the  achievements  of 
what  is  called  science,  the  giant  fabrics  of  mills  and 
ketones,  could  not,  if  they  were  all  put  toother,  coald 
purchase  for  one  single  instant,  one  iota,  one  scin' 
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(ilia  of  timt^ !  What  is  it,  Cathotira  of  Gallowglafw  ?  Too 
well,  a,  too  well  ye  know  it  is  thn  treasure,  the  prioelefu 
treasure  of  our  Holy  Roman  Catholic  faith.  1'hat  faith 
which  amidst  all  the  trials,  the  wars,  all  the,  a,  blooilshed 
of  seven  centuries,  is  flourishiog  to-day,  thank  God,  in 
our  midst  as  freehly,  as  neorously,  as,  a.  superabundantly, 
as,  s,  magnificeoUy.  as  when  Patrick  and  ColumktUe  im- 
mortalised our  land.  WpII  may  the  nations  of  Europe 
cDvy  OS !  Well  may  the  faith  of  tin;  triahnian  be  spoken 
of  as  the  bright^'st  gym  in  the  tiara  of  ffia  Holine.ss  the 
Pope! 

"  Ijook  at  England,  or  Gr«tat  Britain  tta  It  is  called, 
faithleaa.  godleas,  irreligious  England!  Of  wbat  avail 
to  her,  are  all  her,  a,  manufarturea,  her,  a,  army,  her,  a, 
navy,  her,  a,  institutions,  her,  a,  boasted  wealth,  her,  a, 
houndlesH  empire  ?  (Jf  what  avail  ?  None,  none,  none  t 
Her  stomach  is  her  Ood  !  She  has  lost  her  faith,  she  is  a 
nation  of  heretics. 

"  Look  at  Fraoco.  that  was  ooc*  the  pride  of  heaven, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,  but  now,  alas,  godleas, 
atheistical,  deistic&l,  cuphcmisticat  Fmnce  !  Of  what  avail 
or  avcal  is  her  grratnejw  in  the  art^i  and  the,  a,  sciences, 
of  what  avail,  a,  her  niarlisl  glory  t  She  is  an  uut<:ast, 
ahe  XK  lost,  a  prey  to  infidelity  and  atheism  ! 

"  I>xik  at  Italy  herself  even,  that  land  which,  a,  God 
in  His,  a,  boundteiw,  infinite,  unmeasijrahlit  mercy  haa 
marked  out  as  the  aliode  of  His  sola  virar  on  earth  !  She 
too  is  renegade.  The  Holy  Father  is  a  prisoner  in  his  palace 
at  the,  &,  Vatican,  and  would  be  insulted,  yea,  worae, 
would  be  killed,  martiyed,  were  be  to  show  bis  august 
and  aacnid  sacrosanct  person  in  the  streets  uf  Rome." 

Here  there  was  some  sobbing,  clapping  of  banda  and 
groaninf;,  followed  by  coughing  and  sneering. 

"Go  where  you  will,"  iTied  Father  O'Darrell.  joining 
tike  tips  of  his  lingnrs  and  twiriing  his  thiimbs  in  tnml 
of  hit  capaeiouH  person,  and  pausing  for  a  while  as  if 
to  allow  nu  audience  breathing-apace  in  which  to  feaat 
tbetr  eyes  00  hi*  own  pictureaque  figure  arrayed  in  vest* 
of  white  and  gold,  "  Oo  where  yon  will,  there  is  no 
...    .    1.1 J  ^y  providence  aa  tliia  land  of  oun, 
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this  licily  Ireland.  Look  at  Asia  aod  Africa,  snd.  a,  thmlc. 
if  you  am,  of  tbe  milliong,  yea,  of  the  hundreds  of  niilliona 
in  those  vast  continenta  who  have  not  the  blessing  of  the 
one  true  faith,  for  whom  tlie  realms  of  joy  hereafter  are 
lor  ever  closed,  who  shall  never  hear  the  soothing  words, 
'  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  father  !  '  on  the  last  day.  Con- 
t«tnplate  it,  me  dearly  beloved  brethren,  and  you  will 
have  some  faint  and  paltry*  idea  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  each  and  every  one  of  you  here  present  owes  to  Oar 
Holy  Mother  the  Church. 

"  And  what,  you  may  ask,  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ? 
can  tell  you,  me  brethren.  All  this  is  to  be  attributed,  a, 
in  my  belief  to  the  special  attachment  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  to  Ireland  for  Ireland's  special  devotion  to  her 
service,  to  herself  and  to  the  Sacr«i  Heart  of  her  adorable 
Son.  Then  ia  it,  a,  any  wonder,  a,  any  cause  of  astonish- 
ment that,  a,  an  event,  an  occurrence,  an  incident  which, 
a,  haa  recently  or  racently  happened  in  our  midst " 

At  these  words  a  weird  rustling  crept  through  the  multi- 
tude, and  many  held  their  breath  and  clenched  their 
teeth.  Mrs.  O'Brile  clutched  her  husband's  sleeve  and 
moved  about  restlessly.  John  O'Dowla  felt  it  ad\'isable 
to  see  that  his  collar  and  tie  were  properly  adjusted,  for, 
in  his  opinion,  the  crisis  could  not  now  be  far  off. 

Even  the  sixteen  altar-boys,  arrayed  in  their  white 
surplices  and  purple  soutanes,  seemed  to  be  listening  for 
once  to  what  the  priest  was  saying,  as  they  lay  stretched 
in  various  attitudes  on  the  steps  at  Father  O'Darrell's 
feet — an  unprecedented  occurrence. 

The  senior  boy  whispered  to  his  next  neighbour.:  "  Good 
Ood,  I  wander  is  Darrell  after  hearing  that  we  stole  the 
charcoal  our  the  censer  last  night  ?  "  At  which  the  very 
small  boy  who  had  actually  committed  the  theft  under 
duress,  grew  verj'  red  and  b€^n  to  cry. 

Mr.  O'Brile  was  resolved  to  rise  in  his  place  and  make 
a  public  protest,  in  case  his  own  name  or  that  of  any 
member  of  his  family  should  be  mentioned  from  the  altar. 

■'  Is,  it,  any,  marvel,  then,  that,  this,  fearful,  outrage, 
and,  crime,  which,  has,  desecrated,  our,  parish,  should 
grieve  our  Blessed  Lady  and  pain  me  as  the  poator,  tho 
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!>rie«t  for  ever  according  to  the  order  of  Mckhiscdech,  tha 
fttlier  of  thiH  parish  t  1  am  here  to  expound  the  faith 
and  morala  of  our  Holy  Church.  'Tis  years  to  hear  and 
to  obey  the  doctrine  whjph  I  preach.  As  Catholics  Icnotv- 
ing  yeer  catechisms,  ye  have  learned  the  fifth  command- 
meat  '  Thon  shalt  not  kill.'  Ye  know  its  moaning  and 
ye  know  the  curse  that  lights  on  every  murdeier  from 
Cain  till  now.  Even  the  murder  of  one  outside  the  faith 
is  not  always  excusable ; '  unless  indeed  under  c«rtaiQ 
tliay'logical  or  theological  conditions  that  I  need  not 
eater  into  with  ye.  I  can't  go  beyond  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  heretics.  But 
I'll  take  it  on  meself  to  point  out  one  important  matter. 
The  man  that  strikes  down  a  heretic,  takes  it  on  himself 
to  burl  a  human  soul  into  eternal  torture,  a  aoul  perhapa 
that  might  have  repented  and  conformed  to  the  doctrines 
of  our  Holy  Faith  had  it  been  spared  to  do  so.  t  may  be 
extayding  or  exceeding  my  province  in  saying  so  much ; 
but  I'll  risk  the  consequences. 

"  No  one  can  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  hcretjo  aoiil 
and  that  adds  a  faiture  or  a  feature  of  sjiccial  intricacy 
to  fluch  a  murder,  a«,  a,  Saint  Alphonsus  Liguori,  or  8t. 
Francis  d«  Sales,  I  forget  which,  well  puts  it,  me  dearly 
beloved  brethren.  Were  a  good  Catholic  murdered  in 
venial  sin,  we  could  do  manv  things  to  give  his  soul  a 
helping  hand.  We  could  offer  up  mass  for  him.  The 
piouj!  Catholics  could  pray  for  his  eternal  salvation,  some 
of  ye  oould  go  the  rounds  of  the  stations,  others  of  lu  could 
do  a  novena  :  in  fact  many  things  could  be  doiu\  But 
■■I  thta  caan,  nothing  can  be  done,  mc  dearly  beloved 
brethren.  And,  after,  all,  it's,  as  well  that  it  can't;  for. 
even,  if,  it,  oonlil,  it  would  in'  all,  ii.-«elt>sd,  for,  at  ye  know, 
io  tJie  words  of  the  rattwhisni,  ouU<i•ll^  the.  one,  true,  faith, 
and  one,  true,  church,  theru  ia  no  salvation. 

"Therefore  it  ia  that.  I,  as  the  spiritiial  father  of  the 
pariah,  reeponaible  to  (iod  for  its  eternal  welfare,  hopt 
and  tntst  that  each  and  every  one  of  yon  will  join  with 
nw  in  ooodemning  all  rashness  an'  violence,  an'  above  all 
in  oondemning  aU  secret  societies,  whether  frcemaaotu, 
otBugcmcu,   ribboiimcu,  fciuans,  or  dyuamit«rs,  iii  the 
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strongest  [lossiljlii  luiigu^e.  1  would  scorn  to  insult  ye, 
by  harboaring  the  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  dwd 
was  done  by  a  parishioDer  of  Gallowglass.  This  parislt, 
thank  God,  has  beeD  too  well  instructed  in  the  Cluistian 
doctrine  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  a^rs.^ 

"  Te  will  be  addressed  later  on  to-day  by  the  great 
patriots  who  are  coming  amongst  us  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  our  Holy  Church.  I  am 
not  an  ardent  politician  and  therefore  1  have  declined 
with  thanks  the  proud  position  of  chairman,  but  I  am 
sure  nothing  will  be  said  at  that  meeting  which  will  be 
calculated  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of 
any  good  practical  Catholic.  We're  all  patriots  in  Gallow- 
glass. We'd  all  shed  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  old 
Ireland.  I  have  to  leave  ye  the  ose  of  yeer  own  free  wills 
aa  to  whether  ye  shall  attend  or  attind  this  meeting  or 
not.  A  subsequent  engagement  deters  me  from  being 
present,  but  ye  may  all  go  if  ye  can,  an'  I'm  sure  many  of 
ye  will  go. 

"  To  aa  many  of  ye  as  do  go,  I  say,  remember  to  behave 
ycorsolvBs  as  good,  practical  Catholics.  Let  there  be  no 
scandal,  no  rowing,  nor  fighting,  nor  drunkenness.  If  a 
man  wants  a  pint  or  a  drop,  well  an'  good,  let  him  take  it 
to  be  sure,  but  no  drinking  tfl  excess ;  only  the  necessarv 
FcfreshraRnt  usual  on  such  occasions.  Those  that  can  t 
take  it  in  moderation  might  aa  well  keep  away  from  it 
entirely  for  this  wan  day  o'  their  lives. 

"  To  the  grocers  and  publicans,  who  are  perhaps  the 
most  numerous  and,  I  may  also  say,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  bodies  of  traders  in  Gallowglass,  though  many 
traders  without  hcences  are  equally  honourable  an'  some 
more  so"  (here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Dowla  preened  their 
plumage  with  aelf-aatisfaction),  "  1  neod  only  say  I  hope 
they  will  tolerate  no  drunkenness  on  th«ir  premiMis. 
Kver>'  one  has  a  right  to  get  enough  o'  necessary  refresh- 
ment, aa  1  said  before,  but  let  no  one  get  more  than 
enough." 

Then  Father  O'Darrell  delivered  an  exuberant  perora- 
tion, in  which  he  said  he  hoped  to  meet  every  one  of  bis 
parishioners  and  all  other  good,  practical  Catholics  in  the 
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Mlms  of  etorual  bliss  after  tlio  last  judgment  hud  been 
rooouDced  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat. 

"  What  a  nice,  expressive  way  he  has  o'  puttiii'  thiugs," 
kid  Mrs.  O'Dowla  at  breakfast. 

John  looked  up  at  his  wife  in  amasement :  "  I  was  goin' 
9  say  Bomethin'  meself  aboat  the  sermon,"  he  said,  awing- 
Bg  lus  head  to  and  fro. 

"  Go  on,  then,  out  with  it,"  urged  his  wife, 

"  I  have  some  views  too,"  said  Igtiatius  quietly, 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  mystery,  papa  ?  "  asked 
'olu,  who  never  went  to  first  mass  except  on  the  days 
he  went  to  communion,  and  who  was  anxious  to  know^ 
rhat  Father  O'Darrell  had  been  preaching  about.  "  Father 
)'DarreU  is  a  great  pet  of  mine  and  I  will  not  have  any- 
faing  said  against  him  in  my  presence." 

**1  wma  going  to  say,  he,  he,  he,  if  I  might  be  allowed," 
Tolui,  licking  his  egg-spoon  back  upwards,  "  that 
fc  was  a  great  pity  his  reverence  didn't  introduce  into  his 
Uacoone  the  expteaaion  '  casting  oil  on  the  troubled 
raters.'  It  was  a  very  eloquent  sermon,  but  I  can  tell 
roa  'twould  be  greatly  set  off  by  the  semayla.  I'm  sur- 
iriaecl  it  wasn't  used.' 

*'  I'm  surprised  he  didn't  introduce  a  little  Christianity 
nto  his  sermon,"  said  Ignatius. 

"  WUha,  they  can't  carry  everything  in  their  heads, 

euppose  hia  reverence  forgot  it.  Why  then  what  does 
h'  ould  sayin'  mane,  John  ?  "  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  ignoring 
gnatius'ii  remark. 

"Mother,"  interposed  Julia,  "every  question  you  ask  drives 
i  nail  in  the  coffin  of  your  own  reputation  for  manners." 

"  We  moat  ask  questions  or  we'll  get  no  information, 
]irl !  "  replied  Mrs.  O'Dowla, 

"  The  maning  o£  the  expression  ia  complicated,"  began 
'ohn,  squeezing  his  second  egg  into  the  empty  shell 
4  the  first  so  as  to  economise  labour ;  for  he  would 
hiu  be  enabled  to  cast  the  two  shells  into  the  grata  at 
mce.     "  To  cast  nil  on  water  is  hardly  ever  done  now." 

■*  I  should  think  not,"  laughed  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  thinking 
'if  oil  of  which  she  sold  s 
Id  ho  costly  divarshuii '. 
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"  All,  but,  d'ye  aee,  it  w&s  done  {requeotly  before  our 
Lord's  time,"  said  John,  waving  his  eg^-spooa  to  emphasise 
hia  words,  "  an'  that's  how  it  comes  iato  the  Bible." 

'*  An'  is  that  the  mauing  of  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  O'DowIa. 

"  That's  it  for  you  now,"  said  John,  with  great  diffidence, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  Ignatius,  "'  oily,  sUppery,  soapy, 
it  means  to  do  something  to  help  people  over  their  d^- 
culties,  to  help  them  to  get  over  everything  like  an  c«l 
without  breakin'  any  bones." 

"  Why,  tliin,  I  never  understood  that  before."^8aid  Mrs. 
O'Dowls,  "  though  'tia  a  very  old  aayin'  in  our  family." 

"  They  throw  barreb  of  oil  out  of  ships,  hove  to  by 
stress  of  weather  at  sea,  to  calm  the  waves,"  said  Ignatius, 
speaking  very  gravely  and  distinctly. 

"  Where  is  Hugh  from  his  breakfast  ?  "  asked  John 
O'DowIa,  eager  to  change  the  topic  of  conversation. 

"  Barrels  of  it  ?  Indeed  that's  not  likely,"  said  Mn. 
O'DowIa. 

"No  more  oil,  please,  at  this  meal,"  interposed  JuUa. 
"  Be  good  enough  to  change  the  conversation." 

"  I'll  give  a  hint  to  Wan  o'  the  speakers  at  the  meeting 
to  bring  it  into  his  speech,"  said  John,  as  if  speaking  to 
his  own  memory.     "  Others  perhaps  will  appreciate  it !  " 

"  Papa,  you  must  promise  me  before  you  leave  the  table 
not  to  do  any  such  thing  !  "  said  Julia.  "  If  the  expression 
was  at  all  suitable  or  polite.  Father  O'Darretl  would  not 
have  so  studiously  avoided  it.  More  tea,  mamma.  Hold 
your  tongue,  papa,  I'U  defend  Father  O'Darrell.  Let  me 
tell  you  for  your  information,  that  he  gave  a  retreat  at 
our  convent  last  summer  and  every  girl  in  the  school 
thought  he  was  awfully  severe  from  his  sermons  and  all 
that,  but  1  knew  better  and  I  told  them  in  advance  that 
he  was  quite  the  contrary.  When  the  day  for  confession 
came,  thoy  were  all  ahivenng  with  dread,  but  the  first 
girl  that  went  into  the  box  ran  up  to  me  after  confession 
and  said :  '  He's  the  loveliest  man  I  ever  saw.  His  first 
word  to  me  was  "  Wdl,  chicken,  what  liave  you  done  since 
the  last  time  f  "  '  And  half-a-dozen  girU  after  came  up  to 
say  be  had  called  them  '  honey.'  '  ducky,'  '  pet,'  and  so 
forth.     One  of   them   he  actually   called  Gnsdc'Wiade  I 
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"  Yoif  re  coninutlinL'  iri"    «i 
of  x\\o   confessional.      You   .    'j' 
next  time  you  i;<»  to  ec)nf«*H*i  u 

Julia   wij)e(l   the   risiiiL'   t'-a*- 
IM  »oket-hunclkerehief . 

*'  Mf^ther,"  she  whimjKTe<l.   "  i  ; 
the  whole  morning  now  lM»rau^'   y«u.    ^.. 
said  that.     I  wish  vou  would  !>«•  lum*   '  .    . 

"  S4-n*ws  I  "   exclaim«M.l   John   (t'\J>^,.. 
his  wifi». 

**  Y<\sha.   scruples  she   man«'<.     Shi*  • 
'••ml"   said   Mrs.   n*I)«»wla   irj   n^'^pofi^.     • 
;!lan(.'e.     *'  Hut    you    nt'ciin't    fear.    Jun      !. 
inorniii;/  was  said  for  you.  and  f«ir  my  .-,/■ 
an'  tin*  intfuti-.n   I   pray- •[  f^r  wa^  li.^t'.    *.. 
lighten  Vol!  to  niaki*  up  vour  mind  iri  t  .-    .^ 
}»•'  the  JM'.st  for  u-  all." 

"First  mass  I     Sit»*w>  I     Srruplt-:  I     >!•     •»    ^    . 
ini^'ht   hav»*  foimd  a  li-'tt-T  w.iy  «»•   i'.;     •  •, 
Tisii't  so  »'asily  i-arrii'd  I   "   -aid  Johii  O  b-.,v  . 
^ervini;  that  h»'  was  st  in-d  at  l»y  Julia  h  •  »•••• 
<»tf  with   **  Pup.    pup.    pup.    my   'lotl    Wn.  ■/ ■■ 
tw-oh.  iw-oii  !  '' 
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"  Ireland  ia  a  blt'saed  country  bu  all  aocouMts,"  esclaJmed 
Mre.  O'Dowla,  reverting  to  the  sermon.  "  I'm  glad  1 
was  never  in  any  other  country.  Those  who  lives  out  of 
Ireland  are  to  be  pitied  ! '' 

"  Isn't  ahe  a  wretched,  mendicant  country,  that  every 
one  leaves  who  can  pay  the  passage  money  to  America  ?  " 
asked  Ignatius. 

"  She's  a  fin?  country  for  prieeta  and  nuns,  but  who 
else  h  ahe  fine  for  ?  "  asked  John  O'Dowla. 

"  She's  a  good  country  for  all  practical  CathoHce ! " 
said  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 

"  She's  a  good  country  for  Govermint  officials.  Clrrks  of 
the  Peace,  Clerks  of  Uniona,  policemen,  aye,  an'  agitators  !  " 
said  John  excitedly,  as  if  letting  himself  loose.  "  I  say  so, 
I  know  it,  but — but — but — he,  he,  he  !  The  man  that 
would  say  so  publicl/  would  be  an  eejut,  an'  deserve  to 
be  kicked  for  his  pains.  I  think  it,  but,  a  vickyo,  1  always 
remember  that  speech  is  silver,  mere  threepenny  bite,  but 
silence  is  gold,  pure  sovereigns  an'  half-sovereigns  !  " 

"  A  wise  head  keeps  a  still  tongue ! "  put  in  Mrs. 
O'Dowla. 

"  There  isn't  a  man  in  town  with  a  bank  account,  but 
thinks  the  same  o'  these  agitators  comin'  here  to-day  as 
I  do,  but  mark  how  they  keep  it  dark,"  said  John.  "  Let 
us  do  as  every  one  else  does  !  " 

"  'Tis  an  old  saying  that  what  cverywau  says  must  be 
true.  I  suppose  the  same  applies  to  what  they  don't 
say,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla  with  doubtful  perspicuity ;  "  but. 
of  course,  I  differ  complately  about  the  priesta  an'  nuns." 

'■  The  priests  should  never  be  spoken  ill  of  outside," 
aaid  John.  "  whatever  may  be  said  in  the  family  circle, 
tt  would  never  do  !  " 

"  It  isn't  lucky,  I  can  tell  you.  They're  the  Lord's 
anointed  .'  "  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla.  "  Didn't  you  hear  Father 
O'Darrell  usin'  me  own  very  words,  'The  Orders  o'  Mel- 
chesedecht '  1 " 

Ignatius  O'Dowla  laughed  loudly. 

"  There  used  to  be  a  deal  better  sermons  when  I  was 
'  the  priests  used  to  preach  in  Irish,"  aaid 
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le  used  to  biggen  a  Hrounkaim'  in  Iriali  every 
i  In  nmin  an  aher,  oggtu  a  vick,  oggus  a  Skprid 
i'  Iie'd  hariUy  have  the  sign  o'  the  cross  made 
d  Mr.  Bcnmore— the  present  man'a  father — 
^out  ill  Bngbsh  across  the  chapel  to  ould  Mr. 
'  Well,  John,  liow  are  the  crops  ? '  and  Macinade 
f  would  keep  up  a  great  convetaation  between 
ig  UB  loud  ae  ever  they  could  to  wan  another  in 
'hile  odd  Father  Killtime  would  be  preaohin' 
Tsh.  'Tis  to  hear  what  the  two  gintlemin  were 
awd  to  have  me  ear  cocked  an'  many  a  wan 
.  rU  warrant  ye  !  " 

stage  John  caught  Julia's  eye  and  hastily  con- 
»aying, "  He,  he,  he !  80  on,  so  forth,  et  cetera ! " 
r,  said  Julia,  "  I  have  listened  to  this  converaa- 
ime  time  and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  under 
wion  that  I  have  heard  blasphemy,  infidelity, 
[ht,  and  sacrilege  spoken  at  this  table,  and  I 
5W  no  more  of  it." 

I»  rose  calmly  and  left  the  room.  She  went 
uid  spent  an  hour  arraying  herself  in  a  new 
.  booto  and  gloves.  Then  taking  her  parasol  in 
_and  her  "  Rev  to  Heaven "  in  the  other,  she 
ftary  walk  down  BuUrush  Street,  stalking  along 
1  »bfi  had  corns,  slapping  her  parasol  against  the 
Jelieving  that  to  be  the  correct  thing  for  a 
J  to  do,  when  exhibiting  herself  in  her  Sunday 
lore  last  mass  for  the  admiration  of  the  towns- 

'I  ''■^i^'  ''"^  yo"'™  a  great  shtiler.  Miss  Jnle." 
Arndl,  who  met  her  master's  daughter  going  to 
it  Juha  passed  her  by,  as  if  she  were  a  chaffinch 
1  one  of  the  telegraph  wirea  over  which  a  message 
ning  from  the  police  barrack  to  Dublin  Castle. 
"*ngin'  to  her.  the  slut !  "  muttered  Mrs.  Amill 
mpaiiiot,.  Kllen  Spilltan,  "  she  never  has  a  word 
!?■  '■  Where  do  she  think  she  was  got,  with  her 
wis  an'  her  flounces,  grig^n'  her  betters  1  Ehyil 
■  Hbe'll  ever  guine  to,  or  if  she  do  ahe'll  soon  be 
out  of  it  agin  !  " 
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"She  liave  fine  timea,  bBganni&s,  an'  'tis  aykil  to  her 
is  long  is  she  can  prance  around  the  roads  of  a  Sunday  in 
a  grand  dress  like  that.  No  wan  can  say  but  her  mother 
gives  her  the  best  of  everythin',  atin',  an'  drinkin',  an' 
clothes,  an'  eddicashin,  an'  full  an'  plinty,  an'  divil  a 
hayporth  she  axes  her  to  do  !  "  said  Mrs.  Spilltan. 

"  Do  !  huh,  huh  I  She's  not  able  to  walk  wid  ladness, 
a  body  would  swear  she  was  spanselled,  the  way  she 
hobbles.  That  wax  doll  couldn't  wet  the  pints  of  a  piece 
o*  hussif  thread  to  run  it  through  th'  eye  of  a  needle. 
If  she  was  my  child,  I'd  hev  her  out  thinnin'  a  drill  o' 
turnips,  or  getherin'  a  bitteen  o'  manure  on  the  roads, 
or  tbryin'  the  bins ;  so  I  would,  is  sure  is  God  is  in  heaven  I 
I  ax  God's  pardon  • "  said  Mrs,  ArniU  hotly,  being  much 
stung  at  having  been  cut.  Had  Julia  spoken  to  her,  she 
would  have  expressed  herself  quite  differently. 

Hugh  O'DowIa  did  not  get  up  for  breakfast.  He  had 
been  awake  all  night,  and  when  the  bright  tints  of  autumn 
dawn  shone  out  before  the  eastern  window  of  his  bed- 
room, his  eyes  and  temples  were  aching  violently.  All 
the  previous  troubles  of  his  life  seemed  childish  trifles 
when  compared  with  the  calamities  in  which  he  was  now 
involved.  Brain  and  heart  were  almost  bursting  with  fear 
and  anxiety.  He  could  feel  his  puiae  beating  at  his  temples, 
in  his  eyes,  and  all  over  his  head,  while  his  heart  knocked 
against  his  side  so  loudly  that  he  wondered  if  it  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  house. 

When  Ignatius  called  him  to  breakfast  he  pleaded 
fatigue  caused  by  work  at  the  threshing  on  the  previous 
day,  as  au  excuse  for  remaining  in  bed ;  and  while  the 
others  were  discussing  trivialities  at  breakfast  he  was  in 
that  worst  of  ail  fevers  in  which  physical  pain  and  mental 
perplexity  combine  in  their  efforts  to  break  the  thread 
of  human  life. 

The  four  causes  of  his  trouble  stood  arrayed  before  him 
in  his  solitude  like  hideous  giants.  His  conneution  with 
Molly  was  a  difficult  monster  to  tackle,  but  it  was  one 
which  could  be  temporised  with  ;  and,  if  it  stood  alone, 
would  not  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  daunt  bis  youthful 
spirit.     But  close  beside  it  stood  the  Uiger  spectre  which 
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irapcTsoTuitocl  his  guilty  Icnowltnlgo  oE  Mr.  f^ilvert'a  maixler, 
a  stnin  upon  liis  coiiscieiico,  involving  dangers  of  arreat 
together  with  inevitable  social  disgrace,  banishment  from 
Gallowglaas,  and  perhaps  aaeassination.  And,  more  terri- 
fying yet.  arose  tlie  atil!  huger  bulk  of  a  third  monster, 
namely,  liis  association  vrith  the  Valiants,  n  millstone  which 
would  rliiift  to  him  all  through  bfc.  clogging  every  effort 
and  darkening  all  his  prospects.  Young  as  he  waa,  he 
knew  some  men  in  Gallowglass  who  had  joined  secret 
BOcietiea  iu  the  days  of  'Forty-eight  =  and  'Sixty-seven,' 
and  he  could  read  the  white  terror  indebbly  imprinted  on 
their  blanched  Uces.  One  of  these  men  in  particular, 
whom  he  knew,  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hajiged,  but 
Ilia  aentence  waa  commuted  and  he  waa  amneatiea.  That 
WM  many  yeara  ago,  but  the  man  looked  like  a  walking 
curpae  even  at  the  present  day  when  hie  safety  was  aasurctj. 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  bis  wife  and  growing  family 
and  wax  proprietor  of  u  shop  which  did  a  pros|)crou3 
trade.  But,  curious  to  say,  even  this  spectre  iit  the  secret 
society  was  nut  the  most  dpp«lling  of  the  horront  which 
affected  lu«  mind.  No,  the  low  of  the  thirty  pounds,  in- 
volving a  suspicion  of  his  own  honesty  in  {)ecuniary  matters, 
and  entailing  an  open  breach  with  his  father  which  would 
probably  lead  to  the  discovery  of  all  his  other  secrets  and 
thereby  tmmetM  him  in  the  gulf  of  ruin,  loomed  up  largest 
and  grimmest  of  the  four  horrors  before  which  he  quaUed. 
In  stprae  respects  the  boy'a  condition  resembled  that 
of  m  drunkard  recovering  from  a  prolonged  bout  of  in- 
toxkation,  trying  to  regain  his  lost  mental  equilibrium 
ia  spite  of  the  hideous  figmente  of  his  brain  which  ever 
beckon  him  bock  to  the  realmH  of  delirium.  The  longer 
Hu^  O'Dowla  pondcrtnl  on  hia  troubles  the  n^nre  oolooaat 
gmr  the  four  H|»e('tri-H,  the  more  overwhelming  and  in- 
BXtricable  seemed  the  hopeless  maze  in  which  be  was 
entangled.  The  losa  of  the  money  was  uraent,  for  bis 
deal  with  M'Gark  moat  be  discovered  at  farthest  in  s 
T  or  two,  and  then  the  discloaure  of  oil  the  r«st  might 
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It  c«nnot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  leaven  of  pecuniary 
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wherever  business  transactions  are  carried  on.  But  there 
exists  amongst  the  tnie-bom  Irish,  an  incontestable,  in- 
grained conterapt  for  money  which  produces  some  remark- 
able consequences  ;  one  being  that  the  average  native-bom, 
Iriah  official — whether  he  be  under  Government  or  under 
a  municipal  authority — ia.  as  a  rule,  impen'ioua  to  pecuniary 
bribes,  and  mil  be  oSended  if  they  are  tendered  to  him. 
No  one,  tor  instance,  dares  to  offer  a  tip  to  an  Irish  police- 
man. Another  result  is  tliat  payment  for  small  services, 
the  equivalent  of  tips  in  England,  is  unknown  in  Ireland ; 
except,  perhaps,  in  diatricts  frequented  by  English  tourists, 
or  amongst  waiters  who  attend  upon  commercial  travellers. 
In  Gallowglnss,  men  and  women  of  every  class  gave  their 
time  and  service,  and  lent  their  property,  to  one  another 
without  receiving  any  cash  payment. 

This  feeling  of  contempt  for  money  was  very  strongly 
developed  in  Hugh  O'Dowla,  and,  therefore,  the  thought 
that  he  could  be  suspected  of  misappropriating  it  cut 
him  to  the  quick.  The  priests  encourage  this  sentiment ; 
and  there  is  no  text  more  frequently  preached  upon  in 
Ireland  than  that  memorable  saying  of  Christ :  '  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kii^dom  of  God." 

It  is  because  of  their  belief  in  this  text  that  the  dying 
Catholics  fling  all  their  accumulated  hoardings  into  the 
lap  of  the  priests  on  their  death-beds.  It  is  beoaose  of 
the  prevalence  of  this  foohsh  spirit  that  prieste  are  rich 
and  people  are  poor  in  Ireland. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Hugh  O'Dowla  if  he  had 
any  acquaintance  whatever  with  the  New  Testament ; 
for,  to  a  mind  constituted  as  his  was,  he  might  have  found 
in  its  pages  a  map  of  life,  a  rule  of  conduct  which  would 
have  developed  in  him  the  qualifications  for  a  distinguished 
career.  All  the  priestly  casuistry  on  which  he  had  been 
nurtured  from  infancy,  in  the  confessional,  in  the  doctrinal 
preparation  for  the  sacraments,  in  the  equivocal  sermons 
preached  by  Father  O'Dairell  and  his  sacerdotal  con* 
fr^res,  stood  like  beams  in  his  eye,  obscuring  his  mental 
vision. 

He  did  not  evean  know  that  it  is  written  :  "  The  light 
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le  body  ia  the  eye  :  if  therefore  thy  eye  be  single,  thy 
le  body  shall  be  full  of  light."  If  Hugh  O'Dowla 
1  only  have  seen  the  single  path  of  duty  lying  plain 
obvious  before  him  now,  his  fever  would  have  speedily 
If  the  boy  only  knew  that  it  is  not  in  a  inysteri- 
rituitliatic  confession,  resorted  to  at  stated  times,  that 
fction  is  to  be  found,  but  in  an  open  conteBsion  of 
ts  from  hour  to  hour,  he  would  have  found  salvation 
he  most  literal  sense  of  that  much-abuaed  word. 
logh  O'Dowla  did  not  know  that  St.  James  had  said  : 
mfeas  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  for  one 
bher  that  ye  may  be  healed."  If  he  had  possessed 
knowledge  that  it  ia  not  in  secret,  to  a  paid  profea- 
lal  priest,  but  openly  to  those  with  whom  he  lived, 
bis  father,  his  mother,  his  brother,  his  sister,  that  he 
bound,  by  the  law  of  Christ,  to  confess  his  faults, 
_li  O'Dowla  would  bavp  acted  like  a  strong  man  in 
trouble. 

Open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,"  was  one  of  the 
rt  sayings  in  daily  use  in  Gallowglass,  but  nobody 
it.  On  the  contrary,  private  confession  with  its 
iritable  accompaniment  of  a  double  life,  was  the  quack 
tedy  to  which  everyone  in  the  town  had  recourse, 
in  O'Dowla,  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  and  Julia,  all  wended  their 
into  the  mysterious  shadows  of  the  confessional 
there  told  to  Father  O'Darrell  or  Father  LawnavawU 
'atbet  O'Driscoll,  their  tales  of  private  vices,  real  and 
poary,  which  they  concealed  from  one  another ;  and, 
0  concealing,  fostered. 

tfttiua  came  up  to  his  brother's  bedroom  some  time 
r  breakfast. 

How  ia   your   headache  f  "  he   said.     "  Are  you  not 
er  have  some  breakfast  ?  " 

[ngh  pressed  his  fingers  against  liia  temples  and  said 
rotdd  make  an  eSort  to  dre^s  and  go  downstairs.  The 
fett  tliat  any  change  could  not  fail  to  bring  relief  from 
bell  of  misery  in  which  he  was  writhing. 
DAtiua  then  left,  but  returned  presently,  when  Hugh 
almost  finished  dressing,  and  said :  "  Where  is  the 
!     1  was  thinking  of  going  for  a  ride.     And  I  cannot 
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finil  Nep  eithrr !  The  boys  tell  me  he  waa  not  seen  all 
flay  yeaterday." 

"  i  left  the  mare  at  Garekilii  last  night,"  said  Hagh 
nervously,  "  an'  I  don't  know  where  Nep  is !  " 

"  Curious,"  was  the  only  comment  the  elder  brother 
made  as  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Hugh,  alarmed  by  IgnatiuB's  sutspicions,  determined 
to  get  out  of  doors,  and  naving  completed  his  toilet,  which 
waa  a  brief  one,  for  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  shave  the 
soft  down  which  had  appeared  on  his  chin  and  cheeks, 
he  presented  himself  in  the  parlour,  where,  after  many 
searching  inquinea  as  to  his  health  from  hia  father  and 
mother,  he  was  suffered  to  proceed  with  his  belated 
breakfast. 

'  In  the  Catholic  prayer-book  nsed  hj  Mre,  O'Dowla,  called  Thi 
TVtatvry  of  tit  Saertd  HtaH,  we  find  the  folIoviiiK  ncile  appended  to 
the  Kbove  pnyei :  "Hia  Holineas.  Pope  Pius  IX..  luu  granted  an 
indulgence  of  three  Tears  to  all  who,  with  contrite  heart*.  Bh&ll  recite 
the  aboTC  prayer  daring  the  holy  !scnflc«  of  the  Hkss.  The  Indnl- 
gence  is  applicable  to  the  »od1s  in  purgatory." 

*  Opening-  ot  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Irish. 

*  Tht  Tnatury  ofOu  Satrtd  HtaH. 

*  In  the  name  ot  the  Patlier,  and  of  (he  Son.  and  ot  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

*  ■■  It  WM  Ml  intOTesting  qoestion,  wlit-tiior  the  Pope  would  dcBnlteilf 
and  nnoonditionalljcaodenin  marder.  whellier  for  religioosor  political 
motives,"  wrote  Lord  Acton,  who  was  himself  a  Catholic,  to  Hiai 
Uarj  Gladsbine,  on  September  i,  1SS3,  in  reference  to  the  Irish  lAnd 
Agitation,  and  almost  at  the  very  date  of  Father  O'DarreU's  sermon. 
"It  would  have  home  untold  conseqaences, "  conticaed  Lord  Acton, 
"as  a  direct  revocation  of  the  Vatican  syslcm,  which  stands  or  falls 
with  the  doctrine  that  one  may  mnrder  b  I'roteslant.  Bat  I  don't 
believe  so  audacious  a  change  of  front  would  have  moved  a  singlf  priest 
in  Ireland.'' — Lord  Aeton'i  ZtUeri,  London.  19a*. 

'  EquiTocalioR  and  conlemptibtc  as  this  harangue  may  appenr,  and 
as  it  nndonbtedly  was,  Father  O'Dairell  went  farther  in  his  con- 
dpinnatian  of  the  murder  than  an  ItAlisn  pric»^t  would  bnve  gone  in 
timiUr  circum stances, 

*  A  tedious  narration  in  proie  or  vcnc, 

*  f^mith  O'Brien's  Rising. 

*  The  Fenian  Rieing. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


■■  Sweet  words,  low-orookeiJ  ci 


OH  O'DowLA  had  not  fmished  breakfast  when  a  group 

len  came  across  the  street  towards  John  O'Dowla's 

door.     O'PoUarda,    Sporeen,    Sawnuch.    M'Climber, 

ngleas,  and  even  Thomas  O'Brile,   as  well  as  Roland 

^eopower  and  several  farmers  from  the  immediate  vicinity 

I  Oftllowglass,  were  amongst  them.     It  was  evident  that 

\b   othets   resented   Mr.   O'Brile's   presence ;     for   when 

key  were  discussing  some  knotty   point  and   questions 

■re  being  asked  on  all  sides,  O'Brile  was  never  appealed 

>  for  his  opinion.    Judging  by  the  amount  of  gesticula- 

1  and  swearing  they  indulged  in,  as  they  huddled  along 

•  progress  which  resembled  a  scrimmage  at  football, 

B  would  have  concluded  that  they  were  in  some  serious 

able. 

f^** Where's  the   man   o'   the  seven   languages?"   cried 

d  Glenpower,  bursting  into  the  parlour  in  his  Sunday 

i,  with  a  green  rosette  in  his  button-hole.     "  We 

^vt  a  job  for  him  at  last.     I'll  never  know  the  use  o' 

»  dead  languages  if  I  don't  know  it  this  day  !     Morrow, 

iget,  you're  looking  slashing.     Morrow.  John  !  " 

Oh,  Roland  !  "  exclaimed  John  O'DowIa,   "  Cunniah 

'  come  in,  lave  ye  all !     Sig  sheesh  !     Set,  set,  let  ye 

Morrow,  Donal,  cunnish  thaw  1     Morrow,  morrow, 

WW,  to  the  whole  o'  ye.     Cunnish  thaw !     Dee-gutt, 

B^-antt  I  *    God  save  ye,  gentlemen  !  " 

Deess  mirra  wid  Pawderig.*  Mister  O'Dowla ! "  was 
'  answer  as  thev  crowded  in,   like  cattle  entering  a 

*  Yt^K    welcome,    gentlemen  1 "    said    Mrs.    O'Dowla. 
*'  party  ye  look  with  yeer  green  rosettes,  my  dear  ; 
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bat  if  ye'd  come  ap  to  the  drawing-room  ye'd  Bee  qb  to 
more  advantage.     Oant  ye  come  upstaira  t ' 

"  We'll  do  as  we  are,  ma'am,  thank  you  kindly,"  they 
Huid. 

"  Too  much  grandeur  wouldn't  be  good  for  us,  Bridget," 
said  Roland. 

Sporeon  pushed  forward  nervously,  holding  a  roll  of 
foolscap  in  his  hand  :  "  See  here  now,  Mr.  O'Dowla,  they's 
naw  use  in  the  town  tumiii'  around  an'  disgracin'  itself, 
an'  aure  if  we're  not  up  an'  doin',  that's  what  'twill  be 
after  doin'.  Father  Lawnavawla  uan't  come  is  he  has  to 
turn  around  an*  say  second  mass,  an'  Father  O'DriscoU 
takes  no  part  in  potitica,  but  we  lias  three  Town  Conuois- 
aioners  here  now  an'  yeraelf.  that's  four,  and  we  has  four 
Poor  Law  Guardians  an'  yeraelf,  that's  five,  and  I'm  just 
after  tumin'  around  an'  getherin'  'em  threen  a  kayla  * 
just  as  they  are  !  Ai  I  was  dyin'  I  could  turn  around  an' 
swear  I  didn't  pick  nor  choose  !  " 

John  O'Dowla  was  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  handker- 
chief, and  kept  saying,  "  Pup,  pup,  pup,"  all  through 
Sporeen's  remarks. 

"  I  was  greatly  nflearcd  the  comitry  feUows  'ud  turn 
around  an'  cut  us  out,  Mr.  U'Dowla  (pup,  pup,  pup),  so  I 
turned  around  an'  collected  Mr.  Glenpower  an  the  rest 
of  'em,  an'  we're  makin'  up  a  deputation  to  meet  the 
Laydera  wid  an  addereas  from  the  people  o'  Gallowglaaa 
(pup.  pup,  pup).  There,  'tis  after  eleven  o'clock.  We 
must  be  slippy  1  " 

"  We're  rather  disorganlted,  d'ye  see  ?  "  said  Mr.  Wegleas, 
the  pubhcan. 

"  Ah,  see,  'tis  disorganised  you  mean  !  "  interposed  John 
O'Dowla,  standing  on  his  toes. 

"  Case  in  point,  John,  case  in  point,"  cried  Bawnuch. 

"  I  said  so,"  retorted  Mr.  Wegless.  "  D'ye  see  that 
now  ? " 

"  Amoshta  fain,  you  didn't  I    What  *  "  cried  O'Pollarda. 

"  Fm  no  'thority  on  such  matters,  let  ye  fight  it  out 
between  ye,"  said  RolanJ,  backing  out  of  the  crowd. 

"  Lave  ye  be  aisy  now,"  said  Timothy  M'CUmber. 

"  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  throw  oil  on  the  troobled 
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he,  he,  he  !  "  began  John  O'Dowla,  looking  down 
liis  feet. 
Damn  good  !     Slashing  !  "  cried  Roland,     "  I  agree.  I 
•el" 

Hear,  hear !  "  cried  several. 

Applaase  !  Applause  !  "  cried  Sporeen.  "  !  rises  to 
yt.  Hould  yeer  whisht  t  Lave  ye  turn  around  an' 
me  ree'  the  'dresa." 

Ob,  lie  1    Queck  to  'ini  1 "  cried  Roland,  aa  if  he  were 
lonishing  a  backsliding  hound.     "  Lave  him  read  th' 
raflsl " 
■  la  teiatius  inside  *  "  asked  Sporeen. 
Ilts.  O'Dowla  replied  that  her  eldest  son  had  gono  out 

•  the  day. 

Ehkoreen  expressed  hie  keen  disappointment  at  the  in- 
^^^igeoce  as  he  unfolded  the  foolscap,  and  held  it  in  his 
nbling  hands  where  it  quivered  like  an  aapen.  Turning 
Hogb  O'Dowla,  who  lay.on  the  sofa  behind  the  breakfast 
hie,  afflicted  with  a  distracting  headache,  he  exclaimed  : 
9ii^,  keep  yer  air  open  au'  hev  an  eye  to  this,  what, 

*  if  they's  anything  amiss,  turn  around  at  wanst  an' 
—  me  up.    Sure,  'tis  for  your  father's  sanction  we  mostly 

1  in,  an'  also  to  get  a  Latin  coatation  from  Ignatius, 
I  may  be  yerself  'ud  do  us.  Few  0'  thim  country  fellows 
IMn  B  from  a  bull's  foot,  an'  we  want  to  turn  around 
f  show  they's  some  ejjication  in  the  town." 
Hugh  had  b«en  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  slip 
k  of  the  room  unobserved  :  "  I  never  heard  an  address 
let  before,"  he  said.  "  1  wani  you  that  you  coroe 
/  bad  critic." 

Thomas  O'Brile  looked  towards  bim,  and  Hugh  quailed 
'ira  his  penetrating  glance. 
E!h  ?  Now,  Oweneen,  shut  up  your  gob ! "  said 
men.  "Tb'  idee  occurred  to  me  last  night  that  I'd 
a  around  an'  ask  Naiahy  to  gi'  me  a  coatation  !  " 
Soland  Glenpower  created  a  diversion  by  crying  out : 
Mr.  Sporeen,  the  best  of  idees  come  flash  like 
a  me  own  mind.  I'm  the  divil  for  brilliant  idees 
B  that !     I  assure  yoii,  I  hleeve  your  word  !  " 

»en  waa  quivering  with  excitement,  and  he  said  : 
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"  Though  1  spakes  badly  T  writes  grammatically,  thanks 
to  the  Chriatian  Brothers,  Listen,  gintlemen,  I'm  biggen- 
in',  lave  ye  cock  veer  aire !  '  Honoured  and  Patriotic 
Sirr ' " 

"  Damn  good  I  Rattling  good  !  I  endorse  that !  " 
cried  Roland. 

"  Ah,  see,  Roland,  that's  only  the  inter  rod  uction,  better 
hear  what  cornea  laat  first,"  interposed  John  O'Dowla. 

Sporeen  read  on  :  "  We.  the  Town  Commiaaioners  and 
Poor  Law  Guardians  and  patriotic  townspeople  of  this 
ancient,  thriving,  hoapitahlc  and  historic  mmiicipal  town  1 " 

"  Diviliflh  good  !  Bravo  I  What  ^  "  cried  O'Pollarda. 
"  That'a  the  platform  !     MHiat  ?  " 

"  Liave  ye  be  aisy  now  !  "  said  M'Climber. 

"  Aiay  now,  will  ye  ?  "  cried  Sporeen,  "  I  knows  none 
o'  ye  heard  this  before  ;  but,  sure,  lay  me  turn  around  an' 
read  it.  Hugh,  have  y'  yer  airs  cocked  ?  Be  sure  an' 
pull  me  up  !  " 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  second,"  said  John  O'Dowla,  "  but 
you  might  put  in  a  word  about  the  new  gas  works  and 
the  flags." 

"  They  can't  help  but  notice  the  flags  theirself,  sir  \  " 
said  Sporeen,  mamfesting  some  disappointment  at  the 
suggestion,  taking  it  very  unkindly  that  it  could  have 
been  supposed  that  he  had  omitted  anything  which  ought 
to  have  been  inserted. 

"True,"  said  John,  "  but  as  they  won't  be  here  in  the 
night  time,  we  mustn't  lave  out  the  gas !  Pup,  pup, 
pup !  " 

"  Oh,  they  11  be  here  !  They  won  t  lave  till  the  nine 
train  !  "  stud  several. 

"  'Tis  a  great  pity  'tis  a  Sunday  night.  They'll  be  addled 
with  the  bawlin'  o'  the  fat  calves  ! '  said  Spor«en.  "  But 
we  can't  turn  around  an'  stop  it.  Anyhow  there  oant  be 
many  sooka  this  time  o'  year  !  " 

■'  Tut.  tut !  What  nonsense  I  "  exclaimed  John.  "  The 
screeching  o'  the  fat  calves  in  the  street  o'  Oallowglaaa 
every  Sunday  night  is  music  to  be  proud  of.    Many  the 

auarter  an'  half  stone  av  oats,  bran  an'  male  we  seJI  on 
le  head  of  it !  " 
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'  D'ys  see  that  now  !  "  said  Mr.  Wegless  ;  "  many  the 
'  porter  an'  half  drop  we  sella  on  account  o'  the 
D'ye  see  that  now  ?  " 
•*  See,  that'll  do !  "  said  John  O'Dowla,  lifting  up  hoth 
lids.     "  Go  on  with  th'  addeross." 
^  Where'll   the   gentlemen   get   their   dinner  J  "    asked 
tomas  O'Brile. 
^  What's  that  to  ua  ?     What  ?  "  cried  Mr.  O'PoUardfl, 

whose  opinion  Mr,  O'Brile  should  not  be  tolerated 
'lODgst  them.  Indeed,  if  O'Brile  were  not  a  man  of  im- 
jtanoe,  a  Guardian  and  a  Town  Commissioner,  O'Pollards 
mid  have  su^ested  his  expulsion  from  the  company. 
'*  Don't  you  say  the  town  is  hospitable  1  "  said  Mr, 
fBrile. 

"*  Yesha,  we  says  many  tlunga  in  these  'dressea,  but 
I  anywan  mane  to  be  axed  to  turn  around  an'  stick  to 
1  "  cried  Sporeen,  whose  face  was  growing  careworn. 

[  telt  ye  that  there's  no  harm  iu  puttin'  anything  we 

IB  into  this.     'Tia  only  for  the  appearance  o'  the  thing, 

t  to  make  a  little  burst,  a  bit  of  a  show,  the  way  we 
mldn't  be  cut  out  be  Quisk  an'  Scarlant  an'  the  country 
Sows  that  I  turned  around  an'  med  it  up  at  all." 
*'  Don't  we  often  say  '  Lau  brau ' '  to  a  body  on  the 
1  an*  at  the  same  time  we'd  wish  the  same  body  to 
I  bornin'  in  hell,  what  ?  "  roared  O'Pollards. 
A  loud  laugh  followed  this  sally. 
"  Argul  of  the  opportunity—"  continued  Sporeen. 

"  It  should  be  avail  ourselves  !  "  said  Hugh,  endeavour- 
to  get  near  the  door  with  a  view  to  making  a  hasty  exit, 
poieen  halted  in  blank  amazement :  "  Who  the  divil 

_;   would   we  tuni  around  an'   avail,  oany  ourselves  ? 

Iio  t "  be  aske<l  with  dry  quivering  lips,  on  which  a 

tbt  foam  was  gathering. 

"  Bee  here  now !  "  said  John  O'Dowla,  "  that's  of  no 

Pittance." 
Read   on,   young   Sporeen ! "   cried   Sawnut^h,   "  an', 
B  in  point,  don't  alter  it,  for  fear  'twould  be  taken  that 
'  addrcoH   only   amendated   from   ourselves,    to   use   a 
iller  expression  !  "     And  Sawnuch's  presentation  of 
06  met  with  general  approval. 
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"  D'ye  sec  that  now  !  "  said  Mr.  Wcgless,  the  publican. 
"  I'm  Dot  too  Englified  meself,  but  I  underettuid  that. 
D'ye  sec  ? " 

"■  Avail  of  the  opportunity  vouchsafed " 

"  Better  say  graciously  vouchsafed,  that's  the  way  'tia 
[)ut  in  the  Prayer  before  Mass ! "  said  John  O'Dowla. 
"  We  can't  be  too  partikler  about  style.     Pup.  pup,  pup  !  " 

..."  by  your  thrice  welcome  presence  in  our  midst 
to  present  you,  honoured,  illustrious  and  long-suffBrii^ 
sir.  with  this  address  as  a  graceful  token  and  highly- 
prized  emblem " 

"  Bloody  good  !  Great !  Spankii^  entirely  !  "  cried 
Roland,  catching  the  words  "  highly  prized "  from  his 
post  at  the  window,  where  he  was  admiring  his  fine  hunter 
and  thinking  whether  he  had  not  better  tell  the  boy  to 
put  him  up  for  the  day. 

...  "of  our  fraternal  and  respectful  feelings  and  of 
the  unbounded  esteem  in  which  we  hold  your  public  and 
private  life,  and  we  tender  you  our  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  the  near  approach  of  the  happy  fructification  of 
your  labours  and  sufferings.  Again  and  again  you  have 
seemed  the  embodiment  of  Irish  resistance  to  unjust 
laws," 

Here  John  O'Dowla  produced  a  lead  pencil  from  his 
vest  and  an  envelope  &om  the  inside  breast  pocket  of 
his  coat.  He  rounded  his  lips  until  only  a  circidar  aper- 
ture was  visible,  as  if  he  were  about  to  whistle.  Then  he 
inserted  the  pencil,  point  foremost,  into  the  opening  and 
brought  it  out  moist  enough  for  note-taking  and  ostenta- 
tiously made  a  memorandum  on  the  envelope. 

Bporeen  read  on ;  "  You  are  regarded  and  venerated 
by  oar  noble  race  as  the  foremost  champion  of  Irish 
Nationality,  the  vindicator  of  the  nation's  unity,  patnotJam, 
and  benevoloncr,  drawing  on  yourself  in  a  fearful  degree 
all  that  the  (ear  and  hate  of  baffled  tyrants  could  suggest, 
until  the  story  of  y()ur  courage  and  fortitude,  under 
troubled  conditions,  stands  to-day  a  proud  chapter  in 
Irish  histoTT-  As  is  truly  meet,  just  and  right,  we  bid 
you  a  fervid  Celtic  Caed  Hille  Failthe*  from  our  ttVA 
Irish  hearts,  and  pray  God  that  you  may  long  be  spared 
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to  cuide  the  destiniea  of  your  native  land  towards  ilia 
goal  of  nationhood,  sustaining  her  by  yanr  patriotiatn  aiid 
gracing  her  with  your  eloquence.  Signed,  kc..,  Ac." 
'  8tii]n>en  waa  gasping  for  breath.  "  There  now  for  ye, 
I  "clare  to  Ood  I'm  sweatin'  I  I  know  I  read  it  daton 
badly,  an'  'tisn't  but  that  I  could  turn  around  an'  put 
on  an  EngHBed  accent  if  1  like.  Whin  I  gct«  up  to  make 
a  bit  of  a  speech,  sure  I  has  such  a  accent  that  I  do  bo 
bard  «et  to  brow  me  own  voice." 

"  Now,  Hugh,  as  Naishy  ain't  here,  could  you  put  on  a 
thaveen'  o'  Latin  to  th  upper  o'  that,  what?"  cried 
O'PoIlards.     "  Good  thing,  man,  give  it  a  boost !  " 

"  A  moment  I  Sec !  A  moment ! "  cried  John  O'Dowla. 
"  I  have  a  few  notes  taken  down.  You  should  try  to 
bring  in  the  words  'ekidatt'  and  'prosatidge,'  they're 
always  used,  and,  aa  you  didn't  mention  anything  about 
caating  ail  on  the  troubled  watera,  I  think  'twould  oe  very 
apcrrapo  aft«r  the  murder  to  do  bo  !  " 

"  Very  well,  Mr,  O'Dowla,  very  well,"  said  Sporeen 
nareaatically.  "  1  only  knows  wan  thing,  what,  an'  'tia 
this,  that  I'll  n^ver,  never,  as  long  as  I  draws  me  breath, 
turn  around  an'  compose  an  adderess  for  the  min  o' 
Qallowglaas  again,  if  that's  me  thanks." 

"  Oh,  1  meant  no  sbght.  'Tis  a  nate  compositioD  I  " 
said  John.  "  only  in  want  of  a  little  trimming  I  " 

"  Trimmin',  Mr.  O'Dowla,  1  says  so  meaeU,"  b^an 
Screen.  "  but  'tis  Latin  trimmin'  1  kem  hero  for,  Latin 
tnmmin'  that  yar  eldest  son  hev  in  pitnty,  an'  yer  second 
•on  ian't  atbout  it  aythcr  if  he  like  to  give  it."  And  the 
yoniw  draper  seemed  on  the  point  of  crying. 

"  oy  Ood,  I'm  damn  glad  I'm  going  to  see  the  claoBical 
languages  put  to  uao  at  last !  They're  tools  1  never  yet 
■aw  a  man  working  with,  except  toe  clergy,  though  we 
he*TS  such  a  bell  of  a  lot  about  their  gieatDcas  an'  all  to 
tiiat !  "  rried  Ituland  Olen[HJWvr. 

"  Well,  fpallv.  Snoreen,  you  put  me  in  a  hole,"  exclaimed 
Hil|^  bashfully,  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin  was  not  ex- 
buuive.  "  It  is  by  no  means  so  easv  aa  you  think  to 
nt  a  quotation  that  would  fit  tn  well  to  that  addreaa  I 
What  would  you  think  of  '  Semd  tun  detanivimtu  omtiet,' 
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or    '  0,   Fons    Bandusice,    spletididior    vitro.'    < 
vintmque  cano,'  or   '  Omnis  GalUa  diviga  eat,' 


^K         ai«al 


r  ■  Anna 
or  '  Cnu 
ingens  iterofrimiu  amior*  or  ' Bx^  monumetUum  ten 
perennius,'  or  '  Qua  Regio '  " 

"Whisht,  for  God  Almighty  "a  sake!"  roared  Roland. 
"  Where's  the  use  o'  surfeitin'  ua,  aa  if  we  were  cata  in  a 
tripe  shop  ?  They're  all  rattling,  but  give  us  wan  snack, 
we  11  lave  it  to  yourself.  You  know  the  maniug  of  'em  ; 
we  don't !  Come  to  the  point !  Don't  dwell  on  scent ! 
Say  the  word  !  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  I  always  had  a  good 
opinion  o'  y',  Hugh.     Don't  you  know  I  had  ?  " 

"  Then  I  vote  for  '  Cras  irtgens  ilerabimta  wquor' "  said 
Hugh,  smiling  sorrowfully  and  wishing  he  were  about  to 
put  the  ocean  between  him  and  Oallowglass. 

"  I  endorse  it !  "  cried  Roland.  "'  'Tis  slashing,  what- 
ever it  manes !  There's  a  ratapang  about  the  sound  of 
it,  like  the  crashing  of  engines !  Am  I  right  in  me  'pingun, 
gintlemen  ?  " 

"  What  do  it  mane  though.  Hugh  ?  "  gaspod  Sporeen. 
"  Crash  Injuns  I'd  Or  Abbey  Muss  Take  War !  Do  I  take 
it  ?    Turn  around  an'  leam  it  to  me  <  " 

"  Cras  ingeng  iteralnmua  rn^tor  !  "  said  Hugh,  writing  it 
down  and  handing  it  to  Sporeen,  who,  aft«r  half-a-dozen 
attempts,  repeated  it  correctly ;  for  he  had  ser\'ed  mass 
when  a  boy,  and  thus  learned  how  to  catch  the  sounds  of 
Latin,  which  he  neither  knew  how  to  spell  nor  to  inter- 
pret. 

"  I  votes  for  it,"  said  Sporeen,  taking  out  hia  watch. 
"  'Tis  twinty  minnits  to  twelve  an'  she's  due  at  half  twelve. 
There's  no  time  to  learn  off  another  anyway.  But  where'U 
we  turn  around  an'  work  it  in  ?  How  can  we  make  th' 
insertion  ?  " 

"  This  way,  Sporeen,"  said  Hugh,  writing  the  following 
sentence  on  a  sUp  of  paper,  which  he  gave  to  Sporeen,  who 
read  it  aloud  :  '  The  flower  of  our  raoi>  are  exiled  in  the 
greater  Ireland  beyond  the  seaa,  but  we  at  home,  who 
perhaps  crtui  ingens  tlrrabimus  aguor.  bid  you  welcome  to 
our  nudst  in  their  name  as  well  as  in  our  own." 

"  Bloody  good  I  Slashing !  Rattling  !  Spanking  I 
Great,  great,  great !     I'm  proud  o'  you,   Hugh !    Crash 
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!    Open,    Ringwood,    boy !    Hack   forty ! "    cried 
i  Glenpower,  clapping  his  hands, 
is  a  nat«  case  in  point,"  said  Maurice  Sawnucb. 
sgor,  Mr.  O'Dowla,"  said  Sporeen,  "you  have  raisin 
!  proud  o'  yer  second  son.     Sure  'tian't  because  he's 
snt  I  says  it,  for  I'd  turn  around  an'  say  the  very 
B  behind  his  back,  that's  God's  truth  !  " 
■*  Ejjication  is  knowledge  and  knowledge  is  power,  an* 
wer  manes  money,  what  1  "  cried  O'PoOards,     "  They's 
KMMt  for  yet  adderess  now,  Sporeen  !     What  "i  " 
*  I  always  knew  'twas  in  Oweneeu  !  "  cried  Mr.  Wegless. 
"  iny  the  drain  o'  tiweetened  porter  I  gave  him  long 
D'ye  see  that  now  ?  " 
'.  Wegleaa  was  referring  to  a  period  when  he  occupied 
kll  public-house,  and  several  years  before  he  removed 
B  bis  present  palatial  emporium  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
tqtwra  by  retail  without  food.    The  gratuitous  draughts 
pOTt«r  which  Mr.  Weglesa  had  then  given  to  the  little 
y.   proved   unfortunately   to   be   well- in  vested   capital, 
r  Hugh  was  now  a  UberaJ  patron  of  Wegless's,  unknown 
'  '■  parents,  and  apparently  unknown  to  Mr.  Wegless, 
~~  ■  too  astute  a  publican  to  make  any  freedom  with 
■s. 

corrections   had    been    made,    with    Hugh's 
it  was   decided   that   John   O'Dowla,   whom 
1  furnished  with  a  rosette,  should  head  the  deputa- 
18  the  senior  Town  Commissioner  and  Guardian  present, 
t  Sporeen  should  read  the  address.     Hugh  O'Dowla 
wliile,  slipped  out  unnoticed  and  sought  refuge  in 
his  bedroom,  for  he  felt  as  if  his  brain  were  on  fire. 

Then  the  party  set  out  for  the  railway  station,  waddling 
alung  the  flags  like  men  with  wooden  legs.  ISo  strange 
did  they  feel  with  their  ro.iattes,  and  so  oppressively 
cwnactous  were  they  of  the  unaccustomed  task  before 
them,  that  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  to  walk. 

On  their  way.  they  had  to  paa^  the  door  of  The  Club, 

where  Colonel  Tirrany,  Mr.  Benmore,  Mr.  Portersun,  and 

I      aevend  country  gentlemen  from  the  surrounding  districts 

E  standing.     It  was  a  trying  ordeal,  and  the  deputa- 
began  to  feel  shaky.    John  (J'Dowla  took  off  his  hat 
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deferentially  when  he  came  in  frout  of  tlie  firoup  of  gentle- 
men and  looked  down  at  hie  boots.  All  the  others,  except 
Sporeen,  did  likewise,  and  the  salute  was  returned. 

"  I  calls  thira  nobs  MisUier  just  to  keep  'um  at  a  distance 
froin  me,"  said  Sporeen  aaicastioally,  "  but  I'll  never 
have  it  said  that  the  lafe  o'  me  hat  is  worn  like  a  farmer's 
from  salutin'  the  landlord.  Och,  och  !  Ye're  a  bloody 
pack  o'  cringmg  slaves !  What  do  ye  care  about  thim 
fcUas,  what  ?     Ye're  quare  pathriote  !  " 

"  'Tis  well  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  the  aristocracy. 

J'oung  Sporeen  !  "  said  John  O'Dowla,  "  I  care  as  little 
or  'em  as  you,  but  appearanc«'5  mu.st  be  kept  up." 

"  'Twould  be  fitter  for  ye  to  crayse  veer  trowsorses," 
sneered  Sporeen.  "  I'm  th'  oany  man  among  ye  wid  a 
eraysed  trowsera.  But  see  all  thim  nobs  have  their 
trowsers  eraysed." 

"  Manners,  I  call  it,"  said  Gleiipower,  ignoring  Sporeen's 
sartorial  dissertation.  "  They  took  off  their  hats  to  tne, 
before  I  did  it  to  them." 

"  Ah,  but  I  saluted  firet,  d'ye  see,"  said  O'Dowla  proudly, 

"  I  think  none  o'  them  shoneens  *  above  me  !  "  went  on 
Glenpower,  ignoring  O'DowIa's  remark.  "  I  holds  meaelf 
aiqual  to  the  Queen  in  fairity !  I'm  descinded  from  the 
first  Norman  settlers  who  became  more  Irish  than  th* 
Irish  themselves.  All  me  seed,  breed  an'  gineration  were 
gintlemin  before  thim  jackeens'  forefathers  were  pot- 
claners  to  CromweU  !  " 

"  Or  foremothers.  may  be,  if  yo\i  put  it  to  that !  What  \  " 
chimed  in  O'Pollards. 

"  I  respects  Mr.  Binmore  and  Mr.  Porterson,  d'ye  aee," 
said  Mr.  Wegless,  the  publican ;  "  but  the  rest  of  'em  are 
is  poor  i.t  meself,  a  hungry  lot !  Gets  only  a  quart  o' 
whisky  at  the  time  !     D'ye  see  that  now  t  " 

"  'Pon-me-'onour  jackeens,  toadies,  syrophants  !  "  cried 
Roland.  "  The  divil  be  in  the  dices  but  only  they  saluted 
me  first,  I  wouldn't  salute  them,  the  pon-me-'onoor 
jackeens ! " 

Just  theu  a  large,  ra^ed,  bareheaded,  barefooted  bov. 
nicknamed  "The  Badger,"  who  made  his  living  mainly 
by  holding  hareoa  for  gentlemen  at  the  Club  door.  n& 
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I  »l<Mi|(   and  shouted   out :    "  Duwii   witii  the    Land   Ltky- 

There  was  a  buret  of  laughter  from  th«  Club  doiir,  ImI 
I  ofl  bv  old  Colonel  Tirrany,  who  threw  a  aixpencQ  tu  "  1'he 
BMkar." 

"  T(  1  tlioucht  you  vrore  put  up  to  it,  Bad^r,  I'd  turn 
stouihI  aa'  slit  your  throat  (mm  air  to  atr!"  hissed 
Siponea. 

"  Can  it  bv  that  public  opinion  is  against  og,  d'ye  ace  !  " 
aakod  Mr.  WogU'w  with  hesitation. 

"  Sc«  here,  yuu  hang-gallus  robber,"  ttaid  John  O'Dowla, 
"  I'll  liave  you  put  into  the  reformatory." 

But  the  Iray  only  grinned  and  »tuck  out  his  t«ngu«, 
crying  aloud :  "  (VlJowIa,  the  Bowla,  the  high  cock 
Boida !  •' 

"  Look  here,  ye  caday,  I  tell  you  what,  I'll  turn  arouud 
an'  ^  y'  put  on  the  treadmill  for  this  I "  cried  Sponwn. 
ahakme  his  ml!  of  foolscap  at  the  street  arab,  who  only 
laughed  at  hi»  ragv  and  calli-d  '>ut :  "  Butlcty,  baS  !  Bafly, 
the  dafly.  tlic  high  cock  Bafly  !  " 

Again  the  HOund  of  laughter  wak  heard  from  the  Club 
and  from  hoth  sidea  nf  the  ntreet.  for  "BafI"  was  thv 
iiirJcname  by  which  Sporeen,  the  draper,  was  more  fre- 
quently called  than  by  his  surname. 

"Mr,  O'Dowla,"  said  Sporeen,  "1  tell  you  what!  I 
tell  you  an'  all  th'  other  Quarjians  here  how  ye'll  turn 
around  an'  settle  that  thief,  if  ye  baa  aoy  respect  aitber 
(or  mc  or  yeoreeU,  Stop  his  mother's  outdoor  relief, 
the  next  board  day  !  " 

"  A  tip-top  case  in  point  t  "  exclaimed  Sawnuob.  "  If 
I  had  a  hoult  u(  him  I  wouldn't  lave  much  oflal  on  him." 

"  That  1  will,  amossa  I  "  crif<d  John  U'DowIa.  "  She's 
allowed  four  aluUings  a  w<^k  for  breediu'  blackfojards 
like  him,  is  she  ?     The  Board  nliould  put  a  aUip  to  it. ' 

"  I  hasn't  the  name  o'  bein'  skeord,"  d'ye  see,  bat,  ia 
a  ratepayer.  I  protist  aginst  it !  "  said  Mr.  Wegleas. 

The  people  were  now  thronging  to  second  maas  and  a 
crowd  soon  collected  on  both  sidra  of  the  street.  The 
WTfttb  of  the  deputation  was  extreme  ;  but  after  a  ptivab) 
'      ion  it  was  decided  that,  as  all  the  polioemeii  had 
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(tone  to  th«  railway  station,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  amothar  their  feelings  and  proceed. 

They  waddled  on  sheepishly,  their  enthusiasm  damped 
and  the  fine  edge  taken  ofT  their  vain-glorious  fervour. 

Mr.  O'Brile  parted  company  with  them  at  his  own 
door,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  get  his  stick  and  would 
join  them  at  the  station.  He  was  deterred  from  doing  so 
by  the  crowd,  and  did  not  once  again  come  into  contact 
with  them  during  the  day. 

When  the  deputation  came  in  sight  of  the  railway 
station,  they  found  a  great  concourse  of  people  assembled 
on  the  road.     The  Maiemacrow  fife-and-drum  band  was 

E laying  "  O'Domiell  Aboo  "  ;  and  the  Furzey  Valley  brass 
and  played  "  The  Irish  Washerwoman  "  simultaneously. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  crowd,  Gallowglass,  as  the  chief  town 
of  the  barony,  should  also  have  been  represented  by  a 
band  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Gallowglass  deputation,  instead 
of  being  welcomed,  found  their  progress  impeded  by  the 
malcontents. 

"  Make  way  there,  ye  cawbogues,'"  a  body  would  think 
the  flags  belonged  to  ye  ! "  exclaimed  John  O'Dowla, 
pushing  one  of  the  distillery  backloftamen  out  of  his  path. 

"  Yerra,  a  body  'ud  think  they  blanged  to  yeraelf  1  " 
retorted  the  workman. 

"  I'll  report  ye  to  Mr.  Benmore.  y'  cuwbogue  1 "  snapped 
John  O'Dowla,  working  his  way  forwards. 

At  length,  in  single  Gle,  with  Sporeen  leading  the  way, 
they  reached  the  entrance  to  the  station  and  found  the 
door  closed  against  them.  In  front  of  it  were  drawn  up 
fifty  policemen  in  line,  two  deep,  with  arms  grounded,  in 
command  of  Mr.  Dudge,  S.I.,  and  Mr.  Tom  Maresburrow, 
R.M.,  who  bad  just  returned  from  Dubhn,  wliither  he  had 
been  summoned  for  a  consultation  with  th*^  ofhcials  at 
the  Castle. 

In  response  to  a  prolonged  knocking  and  several  hard 
kicks,  the  stationmaster  informed  the  deputation  tiat 
they  could  not  be  admitted. 

'  You'll  have  to  turn  around  an'  admit  us ! "  ciud 
ijporeen.  "  I  sees  the  Mahemacrow  min  inude  the  railings ; 
an'  are  the  Town  Commissioners  an'  Poor  Law  Guarjia 
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o'  OallowgluB  to  be  kop  out  T     We're  ^ing  to  prismt 
an  adderess  to  Mr,  Fireframe." 

"  See !  Open  the  door  this  minute,  or  I'll  cart  all  me 
goods  from  the  city  in  future  instead  o'  bringiu'  'em  be 
rail !  "  cried  John  u'Dowla. 

After  some  parley  the  door  was  opened  and  the  deputa- 
tion forced  its  way  in.  The  platform  was  already  fall  to 
overflowing,  the  younger  men  balancing  themselves  on 
ito  very  edge  like  alighting  pigeons.  The  Mahernacrow 
deputation  wore  green  and  gold  sashes  outside  their  ooats, 
and  amongst  them  were  Dick  Quisk.  Moss  Scarlant,  and 
Doncwhne  ^pilitan  already  under  the  influeuce  of  liquor. 

"  Well,  that  kills  me  dead  ! "  cried  Sporeen.  1  see 
three  Qallowglaas  tniti  tuniin'  around  an'  takin'  sides  wid 
Mahemacrow  !     t^ay  nie  lone  aft^er  that !  " 

"Shams!"  said  Holand  (Uenpower.  "a  man  should 
stick  to  hia  own  pariah  on  an  occasion  like  this  !  I'm  out 
o'  me  own  parish  meself,  but  that's  no  matter,  'tia  lof  the 
sake  o'  the  cause  I  "  |p 

"  That  drunken  blaguard  u'  mine  '11  get  the  road  (or  it," 
said  John  O'Dowla,  fixii^  his  gaze  on  Donogfaue. 

"  There  must  be  licensed  houses  open  down  street 
already,  d'ye  sec.  an'  not  for  tono-/Wc  travellers  nayther. 
U'y«  see  that  now  ?  "  said  Mr.  WeglesB,  growing  impatient 
*  t  thought  that,  if  he  had  ittayed  at  home,  he  might 
'  i  doing  a  trade  with  impunity  seeing  that  all  the 
re  drawn  up  outside  the  station. 
I  looked  at  hia  watch  :  "  'Tis  half  twelve-  She's 
jew,  she's  jew  !  "  he  bawled  out,  adding  in  a  lower  tone  : 
"  Wasn't  it  bloody  well  I  turned  amund  an'  gev  ye  the 
rosettes,  what  f  I>)n't  ye  sec  the  sashes  o'  the  Maher- 
naorow  fellas  ?  " 

"  We'd  be  nowhere  athout  'em  !  "  naid  Roland. 

"  They  ^ve  uh  great  preastidge  undoubtedly,"  said  John 
(fDowla. 
I  Sporeen  colte^^ted  liia  deputation  and  said :  "  Now, 
aee  ncie,  here'i  the  train,  here  ehe  ia,  I  hears  the  whistle. 
She's  comin',  she's  corain'  1  Wateh  at  her,  how  she 
twists  around  Carrigawn  bind,  you'd  swear  she  was  barely 
cnwiin'  1 "    Sporuen  was  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
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"  The  headleas  coach  !  "  said  Mr.  Wegless  acnt^ntionsly, 
"  I  wonders,  d'ye  see,  there  isn't  a  priest  here  in  case  of 
accident." 

"  What  ?  They'll  be  an  accident,  I  guess,  af  they  don't 
keep  back  !     What  ?  "  cried  O'Pollards. 

"  Devif  mend  'em,"  said  John  O'Dowla,  "  'twould  be 
no  loss  to  the  country  if  half  o'  them  Mahemacrow  black- 
guards were  under  the  wheels,  God  forgive  mo  !  " 

"  Listen  !  Keep  yeer  ej-e  on  me !  Whin  I  sees  the 
compartmint  he's  in,  I'll  turn  around  an'  make  a  dart  for 
it  an'  we'll  try  to  have  the  first  word  with  him.  Lave  ye 
clear  all  before  ye  an'  turn  around  an'  folly  me ! "  cried 
Sporeen,  holding  the  roll  of  foolscap  aloft. 

A  loud  explosion  was  then  heard,  followed  by  another 
and  another. 

"  J !  They're  lavin'  off  fog  signals ! "  cried  Sporeen.  "  I 
never  thought  of  it.  The  divil  wouldn't  be  in  it  wid 
some  of  um  !  But  never  mind  !  Keep  yeer  eyes  on  me, 
I  sees  him! " 

The  train  came  slowly  in,  whistling  as  it  drew  near  to 
warn  the  enthusiasts  from  the  edge  of  the  platform.  Wlien 
the  engine  came  alongside  a  wild  rush  was  made  for  tlio 
cab  of  the  locomotive,  where  stood  the  driver  and  fireman, 
and,  as  the  train  glided  slowly  onward,  the  crowds  clnng 
to  the  windows  and  steps  of  the  carriages  while  another 
horde  ran  round  behind  and  besieged  the  windows  at  the 
off  side  of  the  train.  The  confusion  was  demoniacal ;  and. 
in  the  midst  of  it,  as  the  engine  glided  up  letting  off  her 
over-press  of  steam  with  deafening  noise,  Donoghue  Spilltan 
was  seen  on  the  coal-box  staggering  about  amid  the  great 
tumps  of  coal,  waving  a  laurel  bough. 

Suddenly  he  disappeared  and  there  were  cries  of  "  He's 
dead!"  "He's  cut  to  bite!"  '' Sind  for  a  priest!" 
"  Alalew  1  "     "  CJod  preserve  ns  1  " 

The  train  moved  on  amidst  uproarious  cheering  inside 
and  outside  the  station.  The  bauds  were  playing  different 
tunes,  and  the  kettle- drummers  and  cyinltal  men,  casting 
time  to  the  winds,  were  beating  a  tattoo  on  their  own 
account,  determined  only  on  increasing  the  ilin. 

"  There  be  is  !     Wat«h  '.    Cling  to  me. !  "  roared  Sjwrpen. 
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^ninging  like  a  tiger  &t  the  door  of  a  firet-clasa  saloon 
iMtnage  whero  a  tall  gentleman,  of  calm,  distinguished 
Buen,  with  white  forehead,  gleamii^  ejes,  aristocratic 
leUiu»  and  fair  beard  was  standing  with  his  head  nn- 

A  coon  try  man,  balanced  on  the  footboard,  was  clinging 
to  the  carriage  window.  Sporeen  seized  him  by  the  collar 
IBd  baoled  him  off.  Then  he  dexterously  opened  the 
ioot,  cjying,  "  Come  on.  Gallowglass  min  !  "  and  jumped 
Bto  the  carriage  hat  in  hand,  followed  by  most  of  his 
ttods,  for  Mr.  Fireframc's  carriage  was  directly  in  front 
cl  tbe  Oallowgla^  deputation  when  the  train  stopped. 

"Ym're  welcome  to  Gallowglasa,  Mr.  Fireframe  !  "  cried 
SpDRen.  clutching  the  gentleman's  hand  and  shaking  it 
■•  il  it  were  the  town  pump. 

"  WfJcome,  tin  thousand  times,  Mr.  Fireframe !  "  cried 
S<dind,  doing  the  same.  And  every  member  of  the  de- 
pBlation  took  his  turn  at  trying  to  wrench  that  white, 
Mntms  and  bloe-veined  but  muscular  right  band  from 
ttl  ovners  wrist.  Mr,  Fireframe  stood  erect,  motionless 
■■Sguie  of  marble,  except  for  his  gleaming  eyes,  which  he 
"Wl  learchingly  upon  each  hand-shaker  as  he  took  hia 

The  saloon  carriage  contained,  besides  Mr.  Fireframe, 
■««o.  Richard  O'Martyr,  M.P.,  Thaddeus  M'Swillan,  M.P., 
*"«  Bernard  M'Ooratry,  M.P.,  who  underwent  the  violent 
"'''IsliakiDg  with  the  keenest  relish  and  smiled  super- 
•™>d«ntly  on  the  deputation. 

«*  Gailowglass  was  the  terminus  of  the  line  and  as  the 
*°OH  pArriage  was  more  comfortable  than  the  bare  waiting- 
f?''Qi  the  Leader  made  up  bis  mind  to  receive  the  fonnal 
in  the  train.  Hia  tliree  satellites  did  not  venture 
suggestion  of  any  kind. 

iframe's  silence  was  truly  awe-inspiring  to  the   1 
8  men  ;  and  it  seemed  like  speaking  in  a  church   I 
Jporeen   said  :    "  Mr.   O'Uowla,  T.C.,   P.L.a.,  Mr. 
j^  f  wmc  :   Mr,  Fireframe,  Mr.  O'Dowla  !  " 
****t  it  was  a  relief  to  all  present  when  John  O'Dowla, 
^"^Bg  v«ry  low,  thus  addressed  the  great  Mr.  Fireframe  : 
^elcomt!!  you  to  this  town  ()f  (Sallowglasa,  sir.  where 
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yOQT  preaenoe  will  give  ekklatt  and  presstidge  to  our 
demODstratioD,  and  where  your  eloquence  will  caat  oil 
upon  the  Croubli>d  waters  of  our  beloved  native  land  '. " 

The  deputations  from  Mahemacrow,  Furzey  Valley,  and 
other  districts  were  looking  in  through  the  windows, 
bitterly  disappointed  at  being  compelled  to  give  precedence 
to  the  men  of  Qallowglaas. 

Mr.  Firefranic's  patrician  (ace  lighted  up,  his  fine  uostrils 
curved,  and  his  white  teeth  gleamed  under  his  fair  beard, 
as  his  voice  made  itself  h^ard  in  Gallowglaas  (or  the  fint 
time. 

Fixing  his  eyes  upon  John  O'Dowla  as  if  he  were  t«n 
thousand  men,  the  Leader  said,  with  a  face  of  the  moat 
serious  earnestness  :  "  Mr.  O'Dowla,  I  thauk  you  and  your 
friends  tor  giving  me  this  welcome." 

The  words  were  uttered  with  such  solemn  slownesa  and 
distinctness  that  John  O'Dowla  quailed,  having  never 
expected  tliat  his  few  words  would  have  been  taken  with 
aacb  awful  seriouBness  and  treated  as  if  the  fate  of  empires 
depended  upon  them. 

"  We  have  carried  the  day  !  "  went  on  Mr.  Fireframe, 
looking  all  round  the  carriage ;  and  every  one  quailed 
before  bis  glance,  even  his  own  colleagues,  just  as  John 
O'Dowla  had  done.  "  We  have  carried  the  day !  We  shall 
carry  this  day !  And  we  shall  carry  ewra  day !  Until 
Ireland  has  gained  the  right  to  settle  this  question  for 
herself ! " 

Wheu  he  ceased,  they  cheered ;  and  the  Gallowglaas 
men  felt  that,  long  as  they  had  lived  in  the  favoured  town 
of  Gallowglaas,  they  had  never  been  actors  in  a  scene  of 
auch  transcendent  importance  ;  even  when,  as  jurors,  they 
had  heard  the  judge  pass  the  death-seutenee  on  a  prisoner 
whom  they  had  found  guilty  by  their  verdict.  Even 
Sporeen  was  [uesmerise<l ;  and,  trembling  all  over,  he 
utterly  forgot  the  address. 

"  Haven  t  you  an  address  for  Mr.  Fireframe  *  "  asked 
Mr,  O'Martyr,  MP.,  looking  at  the  foolscap  in  Sporeen'a 
hand. 

"  What  ?  I  beg  pardon.  Yes,  1  has,  sir  I  "  exclaimed 
Sporeen  with  a  start,  as  if  aroused  out  of  a  sound  slumber. 
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"  Paae  the  address  to  Mr.  Mulieady,  if  you  please,"  said 
Mr.  H'SwiUsn,  M.P.,  addressing  Sporeen.  "  Wg  may  take 
it  M  road  !  " 

"  Take  it  as  read  "i  "  shrieked  Sporeen,  t«ara  starting  to 
his  eyes,    "  Is  it  a(t«r  all  our  trouble,  good  God  Almighty  ?  " 

"  R«ad  your  address  for  me,  Mr.  Sporeen,"  said  Mr. 
Firefranio,  snuling.  "  Let  me  hear  what  Gallowglass  has 
to  sav  for  itself." 

Wliile  the  address  was  being  read,  Mr,  Fireframe  listened 
with  OS  much  intcntncaa  as  a  Roman  Patrician,  expecting- 
death  or  exile,  would  have  listened  to  a  proscription  list 
in  the  time  of  SulJu  or  Mariue. 

"  Who  perliaiw  rrtu  inqcne  ilrrabiniiu  tBquar"  and 
Sporocn'e  eyea  were  lift«d.  as  if  in  ohallenge  to  the  Leader ; 
but  be  quickly  lonke*!  to  earth  again  as  if  he  had  be«n 
scorched,  for,  to  his  amazement,  no  emotion  was  visible 
in  Mr.  Fireframe'e  features.  Tho  ^rcat  politician's  serious- 
ness overwhelmed  Sporeen,  who  had  hitherto  undertaken 
the  presentation  of  addresses  with  such  levity.  He  grow 
nervous,  as  it  flashed  across  his  mind  that  some  fatal, 
unforoa(«n  cotuu^quenc^s  might  result  from  a  strained,  or 
over-Mriou9,  constniction  of  the  clauses  of  his  address,  and 
he  bungled  badly  towards  the  cIom^  of  his  reading. 

Bat  his  spirits   revived  when  the  Leader  spoke :    **  I 
thank  you.  Town  Commissioners  and  Poor  Law  Guardians 
of  this  thriving  town  of  Gallowglass,  for  your  patriotic 
and  eloquently -worded  address.     I  am  glad  the  young  men 
ii(  Gailowglam  an^  here  to-day,     It  is  on  the  3^ung  men 
of  IraJaad  that  the  futiut)  depends.     I  am  also  plea«ed  to 
find  tb«  repreaentative  citizens  here  in  such  numbers — " 
At    theaw    words,   John    O'Dowla,    Sawnuch,    M'Climber, 
O'PoUards  and  the  ntliera    recovered    their  otjuanimity,  J 
which  the  relerenoc  to  the  "  young  men  "  had  somewhat.! 
disturbed.     "  [«ter  on.   I  shall   address  you  at   lengtlul 
1  thank  you  again  for  your  admtiably-worded  address.  *     1 

Tfa«n,  cnaldng  way  for  the  Mahemacrow,  Furzey  Valley, 
Ballygrauvcr,  Ballyownshuoh,  and  other  deputations,  the 
Oallowglus  men  bift  the  carriage,  and,  after  much  pushing 
aod  joaUiog.  emerged  from  the  railway  station  into  ths 
road  whore  tits  poboemen  were  drawn  up. 
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"  1,  Mr.  O'Dowla,"  said  the  Sub- Inspector, 
may  we  expect  them  out  ?  "  The  people  were  stiil  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  pohce,  and  Jolm  O'Dowla  touched 
hia  hftt  to  Mr.  Dudge  and  Mr.  Maresburrow,  both  of  whom 
were  customers  and  debtors  for  substantial  amounts.  The 
other  members  of  the  deputation  too,  being  all  licence- 
holders,  except  Sporeen  i  '  "'  jwer,  saluted  the  autho- 
rities obsequiously. 

"  See  !    They's  a  crowd  emacrow  vagabonds  in 

there  now,  gentlemen,         cim      I  John  O'Dowla,   "  au' 
I'm  glad  1  brought  mc  saf(      ir  their  clutches.     Pup, 

pup,  pup  t " 

'  I  have  just  tc  ee  and  a  sergeant  to  look 

aft«r  a  man  that  wn  in  the.^.     Did  you  me«t  them  !  " 

asked  the  Sub-Inaper 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  *,  "  but  if  the  wan  half 

of  'era  ioaide  there  wi  u  i       Id  be  no  great  loss  !  " 

"  What  is  Mr.  Firetrame  like,  John  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Mares- 
bunow,  R.M. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Maresburrow,  lay  me  lone  with  him,"  ex- 
claimed John  O'Dowla,  flinging  up  his  hands.  "  As  ould 
Mr.  Bemnoro  said  to  the  MocMade  long  ago  when  the 
Queen  came  to  Cove,  or  Queenstown  as  it  is  ever  ranee — 
*  Well,  Tom,'  says  the  MacMade,  '  an'  what  did  ye  think 
of  her  Majesty  f '  '  Well,'  says  Mr.  Benmore, '  she's  damn 
prepossessdng  for  a  Queen.'  An'  so  by  Mr.  Firefiame, 
he's  like  a  majordomo !  Lord  Almighty  save  us,  I  never 
88W  such  a  man  !     Pup,  pup,  pup  !  " 

The  Inspector  and  Stipendiary  laughed  heartily. 

At  this  instant  Sporeen  descried  a  body  of  badly-monnted 
horsemen  from  the  parish  of  Mahemacrow  drawn  up  forty 
yards  away,  and  be  exclaimed  :  "  Mr.  Glenpower,  I  t^ 
you  what,  for  the  'onner  o'  God,  turn  around  an'  get  yer 
hunter  an'  I'll  get  me  own  mare  an'  we'll  turn  around  an* 
ride  before  'em,  as  a  body-guard  around  Fireframe's 
carriage,  to  the  Castle  Field.  Don't  ye  see  what  the 
divils  are  up  to  ?  " 

The  deputation  separated,  and  John  O'Dowla  walked 
homewaroB,  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  tell  Mrs.  O'Dowla  and 
Juha  of  his  adventures.     The  other  representative  citizens 
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having  licences  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  betook  themselvea 
inside  their  counters,  where  they  stood  at  the  drainers 
working  the  beer-pumps  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  under 
the  invocation  of  thirsty  bona-fide  travellers  and  temporary 
deserters  from  the  demonstration. 

Glenpower  and  Sporeen  went  for  their  horses ;  and, 
on  the  way,  they  heard  cries  of  "  Here's  the  Priest ! " 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  crowd,  where  Donogbue  SpilltAn 
waa  being  carried  to  the  hospital  on  a  door  borne  by  four 
men.  But  so  great  was  the  confusion  that  nothing  de* 
finite  could  be  ascertained  as  to  the  extent  of  his  injuries, 
and  Sporeen  would  not  hear  of  any  delay  for  the  purpose 
of  making  inquiries. 

"  If  ye  turns  around  an*  laves  any  grass  grow  onder 
yeer  feet,  the  Mahemacrow  fellas  '11  come  inside  us !  " 
he  cried. 

Glenpower,  on  his  fine  weight-carrying  hunter,  was, 
next  to  Mr.  Fireframe,  the  most  distinguished  figure  in 
the  procession.  Every  window  in  the  town  was  full, 
women  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  men  cheered.  The 
congregation  had  just  come  out  from  second  mass,  and 
the  crowds  in  the  street  were  so  dense  that  the  horses 
could  hardly  move  without  trampling  on  the  people. 

Mrs.  O'Brile  and  her  daughters,  with  whom  was 
Ignatius  O'Dowla,  waved  their  kerchiefs ;  and  Norah 
0  Brile,  who  was  called  the  Belle  of  Gallowglass,  threw 
a  bouquet  into  the  Leader's  carriage,  amidst  loud  ap- 
plause, as  Mr.  Fireframe  passed  under  their  window. 
Gallowglass  cheered  itself  into  delirium  without  know- 
ing why  it  did  so.  Passing  the  Club,  the  mob  hissed 
and  groaned,  at  which  Colonel  Tirrany's  face  became 
purple  ;  but  Messrs.  Benmore  and  Porterson  only  laughed, 
for  they  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  good  day  for  the  liquor 
trade. 

John  O'Dowla  stood  waving  his  hat  on  bis  doorstep ; 
Mrs.  O'Dowla  waved  her  handkerchief  from  the  drawing* 
room  window,  but  Julia  sat  motionless  by  her  mother's 
side.  Mr.  Fireframe  was  standing  up  in  bis  carriage, 
which  was  drawn,  not  by  horses,  but  by  men.  He  was 
buabMded,  m¥iiig  bis  bat  and  cheering  00  the  people. 
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like  K  huntsman  encouragiru^  his  hounds  when  scent  is 
doubtful  on  the  bawn."  He  seemed  to  have  caught  JuHa's 
eye.  She  assuredly  felt  transfixed  by  his  eagle  glance ;  for 
she  blushed  crirason,  and  her  breast  heaved  with  emotion. 
Then  the  procession  swept  past,  on  its  way  to  Cahercon- 
lish,  where  a  platform  had  been  erected  with  planka  lent 
by  Mr.  Benmore.  laid  upon  empty  tierces  lent  by  Mr, 
Porteraon,  on  the  green  award  of  the  Castte  Field,  which 
had  not  been  ploughed  within  the  memory  of  man. 

'  "How  are  you  1" 

*  ■'  God  be  wilh  jou  1 " 

'  "  Qod,  Maty  and  Patrick  be  witli  you-" 

'  Promucuonslj'. 

'  '■  Fiuo  day." 

'  A  hundrod  tboasand  welcomco. 

'  Patcli  (uHually  a  cobbler's). 

'  Upstarta. 

*  Greed  J  or  stiiigj. 
"  Common  fellow. 
"  Bawn,  asoallj  pronoonced  "baan," 

lo  ploughed  land. 


s  grass  land  as  opposed 


CHAPTER   XX 

"For   their   heart   Btudieth    destruction,  and   their   lips   talk   of 
mischief."— Pbovkrbs  zxiv.  2. 

Hugh  O'Dowla,  having  attended  last  mass,  set  out  for 
Garekiln  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Molly  Carew,  though 
the  hour  of  his  appointment  with  her  was  long  past. 
Oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  danger, 
he  trembled  like  a  young  horse  at  every  shadow  and  every 
dust-eddy  raised  by  the  wind,  as  he  wended  his  way 
along  the  silent  road.  He  was  in  terror  lest  his  father 
would  meet  H'Gurk  or  some  of  the  Garekiln  men,  and 
learn  from  them  about  the  sale  of  the  colt ;  he  feared 
lest  he  should  encounter  Edward  O'Brile ;  and  even  the 
thought  of  Bugler,  who  had  been  his  Ufe-long  dependent, 
affrighted  him.  What  if  he  should  meet  a  policeman  and 
be  questioned,  or  perhaps  arrested  ? 

What  if  he  should  meet  one  of  the  Valiants  and  be 
summoned  to  another  conference  in  the  cave,  at  which 
he  might  be  commanded  to  commit  some  crime,  exceeding 
in  turpitude  even  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Culvert  ?  He 
had  sworn  to  report  himself  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
at  a  cross-roads  which  lay  two  imles  from  Gallowglass  ana 
a  mile  away  from  the  graveyard  at  Kilderiheenbreeka,  and 
he  shuddered  at  the  prospect.  Whom  should  he  meet 
there  ?  What  should  ne  be  required  to  do  ?  Was  that 
oath  binding  on  him  ?  But,  even  if  it  were  not  binding, 
the  threats  of  the  Valiants  held  good,  and  he  was  not 
prepared  to  die  yet. 

At  length  he  was  in  Garekiln,  and,  late  as  he  was,  Molly 
stood  waiting  for  liim  in  the  fort  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Scotch  fin. 

Meantime,  Ignatius  O'Dowla  was  paying  his  customary 
Sunday  visit  to  the  O'Briles,  being  on  terms  of  doae 
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"itli  the  family,  and  an  acknowledged  admiifl 
r  Miss  O'Brile,  who  waa  a  singularly  attractiv«l 
lb  O'Brile  had  spent  a  year  at  the  Mortificationl 
td  a  boarder,  but  she  had  emerged  from  that  estab-l 
L  without  having  lost  her  ingrained  c 


and,  more  wonderful  stil 
positively  refuaed  to  gL 
for  a  second  year ;  a" 
heard  her  account  of  tt 
not  force  her  to  return, 
music,  and,  much  to  the  disple 
took  private  lessons  from  the 


with  her  spirit  unbroken.  Shal 
;he  custody  of  the  ttuosl 
tther,  having  patiently  1 
Y  the  Convent  girls,  did  fl 
uraL  3'Bnle  had  a  taste  fori 
re  of  Father  O'DarrelUl 
teacher  attached  tal 


Gallowglass  Endowed  School.  She  also  took  an  interest  I 
in  housekeeping;  and,  stranger  still,  in  several  of  the-1 
businesses  carried  on  by  her  father.  I 

Ignatius,  who  had  heard  of  the  arrest  and  release  of  I 
Edward  O'Brile,  now  learned  from  Norah  why  it  was 
that  Edward  had  goiif  to  Brady'-;  "\Vo.h1,  and  h\i  iiKligiia- 
tion  with  Hugh  surpassed  all  bounds.  He  had  no  suspicion 
previously  of  the  connection  between  his  brother  and 
Molly  Cwew,  and  he  determined  to  take  his  brother  to 
task  at  their  next  meeting  and  speak  bis  mind  freely  to 
him  on  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty. 

When  the  crowds  had  cleared  out  of  the  town  and  gone 
to  Caherconlish,  Ignatius  O'Dowla  accompanied  Norah 
O'Brile  and  her  younger  sister,  Catherine,  for  a  drive  in 
a  handsome  new  trap  which  Mr.  O'Brile  had  recently 
boueht  for  his  daughters,  Ignatius  driving,  with  Norah 
by  his  side  and  Catherine  on  the  back  seat.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  that  afforded 
by  the  lot  of  the  two  brothers.  Ignatius,  self- con  trolled, 
industrious,  reading  steadily  for  his  medical  degree,  calmly 
contemplating  an  alliance  in  every  way  suitable  to  bis 

Eoaition  and  beneficial  to  his  prospects.  Hugh,  more 
rilliant  than  bis  brother,  but  impulsive,  possessed  of  littl ' 
self-control,  a  slave  to  his  passions,  now  sinning,  anon 
repentant,  always  in  terror  of  some  impending  misfortune. 
Ignatius,  the  essence  of  respectabihty  and  propriety, 
driving  comfortably  along  the  high  road  with  Norah  O'Brile 
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by  his  aide,  pointed  out  by  the  gossips  as  the  most  promising 
young  man  in  Gallowglasa,  scorning  contact  with  all  who 
were  in  any  respect  shady  or  beneath  himself  in  position. 
Hugh,  under  the  Scotch  firs  with  MoUy  Carew,  ashamed 
to  look  in  the  face  of  heaveu  or  of  man. 

Ignatius  O'Dowla  would  not  be  seen  in  company  with 
the  Agitators,  whom  he  regarded  as  responsible  for  the 
munler  of  Mr.  Culvert  and  tJie  burning  of  Thomaa  O'Brile's 
hayricka ;  and.  as  he  drove  past  the  Castle  Field  with  hia 
fair  companions  and  beheld  the  crowds  and  heard  the 
cheering,  he  smiled  quietly  and  whippod  the  horse  to  a 
faster  trot,  having  raised  his  hat  in  reply  to  a  profound 
salute  from  his  father.  Edward  O'Brile  saw  Ignatius 
and  his  sisters  as  they  flitted  past,  for  he  was  among  the 
crowd  listening  to  the  speeches  and  enjoying  the  excitement, 
his  eye«  ever  keenly  on  the  look-out  for  Hugh  O'Dowla ; 
and  Daniel  O'Rourke.  alias  Bugler,  was  not  far  off. 

No  more  romantic  spot  could  have  be«n  selected  for  the 
preaching  of  a  new  gospel.     The  square  grey  castle,  whose 
massive  walls  projected  at  the  base  like  the  ram  of  a 
battleship,    rose    pictnnwquely   amidst   its   own    gardens 
and  outbuildinifs,  and  oci^upiod  the  entire  width  of  tb«J 
Cdstle  Field,     (irtuit  rims,  of  immemorial  age,   enclosed! 
the  field  on  the  right  and  left,  while  the  fourth  side  v 
titd  by  a  low  wall  abutting  on  the  high  road  wliich  ran  ' 
~  1  to  the  line  of  tin.'  caatle  frontage.    The  structure 
I  moaaic  of  grey  liniustone  turning  white  with  age 

■•potted  in  various  shades  of  green  and  brown  by  the 

m  and  lichen.  A  large  diagonal  area  of  the  front 
was  covered  with  old  ivy,  some  of  the  stalks  of  which 
were  as  thick  as  twcntv-year-old  tree  trunks. 

The  platform  had  oeen  erected  against  the  castJe  wall 

and  was  surrounded  bv  a  densely- packed  mass  of  people, 

but,  as  the  Held  sloped  upwards  to  the  road,  those  OU  the 

I  of   the  crowd   could  plainly  see  and  hear  1 " 

ined  wa«  the  Castle  Field  on  every  side  cxcepj 

Jun  tlie  road,  that  it  resembled  an  ojHia  1 
vvwjr  word  spoken  from  the  platform  rai 
oat  with  gnat  distuiotnesii. 


fall  in  prices  and 
almost  all  related 
and,  if  they  had 
more    commercial 
the  hard  times  tri\ 

"That   Pireframt 
Laurence  Flauhool,  i 
farmer  in  the  baron; 
personal  dimenaions, 
himself  with  his  hazel 
o'  work  I  sees  about  h. 

John  O'Dowla,  tho 
shopkeeper  by  the  lar, 
determined  to  be  in  t 
substance,  and  laughed 

"  Would  he  know  a 
cried    old    Tom    Cuddi 
in-law. 

"  I  has  me  doubt-s  i 
bellowed  Maurice  Mahc 
in-law,  and  was  the  ft 
barony  for  the  "  full  an 

''  Heisht  a  vvol !  "  ( 
niece  of  Cuddahy's,  "  w 

The  stool -ringing  voi 
them  distinct^'  •  ''  " 
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iiODd  groans  and  Kisses,  with  cries  of  "  Down  witb  the 
bbers,"  "  Down  with  Tom  Brile,"  "  Boycott  him  !  " 
the   Castle   Field ;    and  the  large   farmers  moved 
dlj  as  they  heard. 
He  don't  blame  the  big  fellas  for  takin'  the  rint  an' 
^  nauthin,'  'tis  us  he  blames  that  works  like  horaea 
I  an'  airly  !  "  cried  old  Tom  Cuddahy. 
The  curse  o'  the  crows  on  him  !     What  'nd  he  have  1  " 
Flauhool.     "Do  he  want  the   land   kep'   idle?     I 
four  farms  meself  an'  I  got  'em  all  be  outfaiddin'  the 
el  bidder  an'  I  makes  me  livin',  as  all  the  pariah 
where  others  were  in  poverty  an'  rags  !  " 
'  Here's  the  same  !  "  bellowed  Maurice  Mahone.     "  His 
pdge  ia  bad,  an'  trouble  '11  come  of  it." 
Public  opinion  is  with  him.     Pup,  pup,  pup !  "  said 
'  B  O'DowIa. 

"  What  do  I  care  ?  "  cried  old  Tom  Cuddahy,  glaring 
jily  at  John  O'Dowia.  "  Not  the  black  o'  me  nail ! 
no's  cheerin'  but  the  rifi-raff,  the  lazy,  drunken  anga- 
~~  B  and  the  labourers  that  expex  houses  an'  half  acres 
'Qaathin'.  Thau  gu  braw!'  Sky-high  I  tosses  public 
lion  if  that's  what  it  manes.  The  push-och-wee  !  "  ' 
I  sees  Roland  Glenpower  there  a  horseback,"  roared 
Diiool.  "  He's  no  fool,  though  he  does  be  talkin'  a 
'  raamaysh  1 '  'Tis  huntin'  he  have  on  the  brain, 
politics ;  an'  he's  afeerd  they'd  stop  the  huntin'  on 
,  if  he  didn't  give  in  wid  'em,  and  subshcribe." 
Anybody  'd  do  the  same,  if  he  got  a  hundred  or  two 
fccc  tor  his  horses  !  "  said  John  O'DowIa. 
t  kills  six  turkeys  durin'  Christmas !  "  roared  Maurice 
"  and  six  fat  lambs  about  Aistcr :  as  fast  is  a 
|ep  is  ate,  another  is  slaughtered,  an'  many  the  fat 
)pet  besides,  in  me  yard  at  Knockakoo.  Ne'er  a  poor 
fy  ever  paaaed  me  door  impty ;    an'  I'm  a  grabber, 

,n" 

*  You  are,  Murrish,  an'  so  am  I  be  the  same  tokens ! " 
1  Flauhool.  "  I  pays  thirty-two-aud-six  an  acre  for 
llUasy's  place.     I  had  fifteen  acres  of  barley  there  this 

'  it  threshed  twelve  barrels  to  th'  acre  at  sixteen 

tings  a  barrel,  that's  nine  pound  twelve  an  acre  widout 


to-di 

Peel. 

^^  treat 

^H        this 
^H        The 
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the  str&w.  I  cut  three  ton  o'  hay  to  th'  acre  off  the  inche-9 
at  three  pound  a  ton,  an'  had  aftei^ass  besides,  an'  I 
had  twinty  head  o'  young  stock  on  it  al!  the  year,  beaides 
a  month's  grass  for  me  thirty  head  o'  milk's  cows,  an' 
there  isn't  better  green  crops  in  Killafastare  than  I  haa 
there.  Was  I  going  to  lose  that  for  wan  and  ttuippence  att 
acre  ?     That  was  to'  amount  I  exsayded  the  next  bid  !  " 

"  An'  we  all  knows  poor  Dan  Shmeddy  was  broke  in 
it.  an'  et  nothing  but  Injy  mate  stirabout  an'  pratJes  an' 
sour  milk  ! "  cried  Mahone,  "  an  used  to  pluck  his  live 
geese  after  harvest,  to  sell  the  goose-down." 

"  See !  t  say  rent  is  nothing,  if  the  land  is  good  an' 
a  body  kefeps  his  eyes  an'  airs  open  !  "  said  John  O'Dowla, 
"  The  road  to  wealth  is  as  straight  before  a  man  as  the 
rnad  to  church.  Industry  an'  frugality  is  all  that's 
wanted.     Pup,  pup,  pup  !  " 

"What  do  yon  know  about  land,  ye  buxtereen  *  " 
roared  old  Tom  Cuddahy.  "  You  never  knew  what  fuU 
an'  plinty  was  in  yer  rearin' !  " 

"  Why  wouldn't  I  know  it,  ye  cawbogue  ?  "  retorted 
John  O'Dowla.  "  I  have  a  better  farm  than  any  o'  ye  at 
Gareldln." 

'■  The  cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last ! "  yelled  Flanhool. 

"  Af  he  did,  land  wouldn't  be  so  high,"  bellowed  Mahone. 

The  stragglers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  farmers 
were  influenced  by  the  conversation  and  listened  open- 
mouthed. 

"  Heisht !  "  cried  Cuddaby.  "  he's  altoodin'  to  the 
murder ! "  Then  tbcy  heard  Mr.  M'Swillan  say :  "  Villain- 
onsly  as  you  have  been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  land- 
lords, aided  by  British  bayonets  and  these  black-coated 
renegades  of  Irisbmen  whom  T  see  here  in  stich  force 
to-day — {cries  of  '  Harvey  DuH  ! "  *  and  '  Dowtj  with  the 
Peelers '),  Villainously,  I  repeat,  as  you  have  been 
treated  in  this,  our  grand  old  country,  still  I  should  be 
disposed  to  regret  tliia  murder,  and,  a,  rather  to  condemn 
this  murder,  for  such  things,  a,  tell  again.'it  us  in  England. 
Tlic  effect  on  a  sensitive  public  ojunion  at  the  other  side, 
serosa  th«  water,  a,  that  is,  perhaps,  my  uhief  reason 


You   must   remember   0  Coonell's  words 


I  for         J 

itdfl:        ■ 
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*Th6  man  that  commits  a  crime  gives  strength  to  the 
enemy.'  Bat  though  I  say  so  much,  I  am  not  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  wmle  thousands  of  Brede  O'Grogans  are 
dead  in  their  paupers'  graves,  and  thousands  of  Mrs. 
Pinkerrys  in  the  workhouses,  the  grabbers  who  stepped 
into  their  holdings  are  living  and  thriving  in  Oallowglass 
and  elsewhere,  holding  their  heads  high,  and  fattening  on 
their  country's  misery.  Mrs.  Pinkerry's  holding  is,  I  am 
informed,  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  O'Brile.  Is  he  here  to-day  ? 
(*  No,  no,'  and  cries  of  *  Boycott  him ! ')  I  pass  from  this 
subject.  Now  let  me  take  a  broad  survey  of  the  political 
honM)n,  and  as  it  were  attempt  to  cast  the  horoscope  of 
this  beloved  old  land  of  ours,  this  old-time  island  of  saints 
and  scholars." 

"  I'm  very  glad  my  father  isn't  here ! "  said  Edward, 
who  stood  amongst  the  horsemen,  close  to  the  platform. 

"  'Twould  be  better  for  him  if  he  was,"  said  Sporeen, 
bending  down  to  whisper  in  his  ear.  "  If  he  was  jig  be 
jowl  with  Fireframe  up  there,  or  if  he  turned  around  an' 
gcv  a  good  subscription  or  anything  like  that,  not  a  word 
o'  that  codology  would  be  heard." 

*'My  mother  must  have  kept  him  at  home,"  said 
Edward,  looking  deeply  pained. 

But  Mrs.  O'Brile  had  not  kept  her  husband  at  home. 
He  was  in  the  Castle  Field  at  that  moment,  leaning  against 
an  elm-tree  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  smoking  his 
pipe.  He  started  when  he  heard  Mr.  M'Swillan's  allusion 
to  himself,  and  striking  his  pipe  against  his  boot  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion,  knocked  its  contents  out  upon  the  grass. 
He  then  put  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  walked  in 
amongst  the  elms,  where  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  shade. 
He  determined  to  go  home  at  once  and  tell  liis  wife  wliat 
bad  been  said,  and  he  took  the  shortest  cut  to  Gallowglass, 
along  the  banks  of  the  millstream  which  worked  Benniore's 
distillery. 

"  Hun  !  huh  !  "  grunted  Mahone  on  the  road-fence, 
where,  for  some  moments,  there  was  dead  silence  amongst 
the  large  farmers. 

*'  Divil  skewrt  *  to  ye  now,  ye  cawbogues,  take  that !  " 
cried  John  O'Dowla,  addressing  Flauhool  and  the  others, 
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[or  none  of  them  dealt  in  his  ahop.  "  An'  with  that  I 
give  yo  the  bank  o'  me  hand  ! "  So  saying  he  walked 
down  th«  Castle  Field,  and,  pushing  hifl  way  through 
the  crowd,  never  ceased  until  he  clambered  up  on  the 
platform  beside  the  speakers.  In  this  be  was  guided  more 
by  instinct  than  by  reason.  Something  told  bim  that 
trouble  was  coming,  and  he  fled  to  range  himself  amongst 
the  doers  rather  than  take  his  stand  with  the  probable 
sufferers. 

When  John  O'Dowla  got  on  the  platform,  he  found  him- 
self wedged  in  amongst  the  wildest  ne'er-do-wells  from 
Hahemacrow,  and  his  first  thought  was  one  of  regret  at 
having  left  the  company  of  the  men  of  substance  on  the 
road-fence,  deeply  though  they  had  oSeiided  him. 

"  Here,  Mr.  O'Dowla,"  cried  Dick  Quisk,  catching  him 
by  the  coat  collar,  "  Mr.  Mulleady  is  wantin'  you  to  pro- 
pose a  resolution." 

And  several  other  wild  Mahe macro w  men  gathered 
round  John  O'Dowla  and  pushed  him  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  platform.  The  redolution  was  one  condemn- 
ing land-grabbing,  and  John  would  much  rather  not  have 
proposed  it.  But  Mr.  Fireframe's  eye  was  on  him,  and 
before  him  extended  a  shrieking,  cursing,  hooting,  per- 
spiring, crowd  of  humanity,  equally  ready  to  chct-r  or 
hiss,  equally  prepared  for  an  ovation  or  an  outrage. 

John  O'Dowla  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  recede 
without  incurring  loss  of  popularity,  ajid,  perhaps,  miming 
the  risk  of  injury  to  his  person  or  property.  With  parched 
lips  and  trembling  limbs,  he,  therefore,  proposed  the  re- 
solution, and  spoke  a  few  words  into  which  the  two  mottoes 
"  Speech  is  silver  but  silence  is  gold  "  and  "  Cast  oil  upon 
the  troubled  waters "  were  irrelevantly  introduced.  He 
waa  loudly  cheered,  and  his  neighbours  on  the  platform 
slapped  him  roughlv  on  the  back  by  way  of  congratulating 
him,  until  he  went  into  a  &t  of  coughing  which  threat«ned 
him  with  suffocation. 

He  was  just  begiiming  to  recover  his  breath  when  two 
Mahernacrow  young  men  roughly  csught  him  by  the 
shoulderB,  saving :  "  Oome  here,  an'  propose  a  vot^r  o' 
thanks  to  Mr.  Fireframe,  Mr.  O'Dowla." 
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**  See  I  Oet  ofiF !  Lay  me  go,  ye  blackguards !  "  he 
oriedy  planting  himself  more  firmly  against  the  castle  wall. 
But  they  laid  violent  hands  on  him  and  pulled  him 
forward. 

How  bashful  you  are  !  "  said  one. 
*Tis  yer  place,  sure,  you're  the  most  representative 
man  on  the  platform  !  "  said  the  other. 

FD  go  meself,  if  it  is !    Lay  me  out ! "  he  replied, 
equally  amenable  to  flattery  and  coercion. 

They  made  a  passage  for  him  through  the  crowd  and 
he  found  himself  again  under  Mr.  Fireframe's  eye,  sur- 
rounded by  the  bewildering  sea  of  faces,  and  addressing 
the  MacMade  of  Madestown.  What  he  said  he  knew 
not.  But  when  Mr.  Fireframe  rose  to  reply  there  was 
no  one  more  amazed  than  John  O'Dowla  at  hearing  the 
foUowing  words :  *'  Men  of  Gallowglass,  men  of  Eillafas- 
tare,  it  is  not  with  a  mere  hackneyed  expression  of  my 
thanks  that  I  shall  pass  over  this  vote  wnich  you  have 
moved  to  me  (loud  cheering).  I  shall  not  pass  it  over  in 
that  way  (cheers).  We  are  now  beginning  a  struggle 
with  England,  with  those  English  coercionists,  which  will 
decide  the  fate  of  Lreland  for  many  years ;  and  I  require 
sterling  Irishmen  returned  to  stand  at  my  back  in  the 
Enclish  Parliament  when  I  rise  there,  in  open  hostility 
to  both  and  all  English  parties,  Liberal  as  well  as  Tory, 
to  demand  justice  for  Ireland  (loud  cheers).  I  need  un- 
flinching Irishmen  at  my  back  (cheers) — at  my  back  ;  and 
I  mean  those  Irishmen,  those  Irish  members  of  Parliament 
as  they  will  be,  to  be  men  of  the  people,  men  of  your  own 
Idth  and  kin,  men  like  yourselves  (cheers).  T  see  several 
men  here  on  this  platform  to-day  w)io  would  make  admir- 
able representatives  (cheers)  for  this  great  constituency 
in  an  English  Parliament,  hut  there  is  only  one  seat,  I 
regret  to  say  (oh !).  Therefore  I  think  I  can  follow  no 
safer  guide  in  selecting  my  nominee,  Ireland's  nominee, 
the  choice  of  the  people,  than  the  guide  and  indication  of 
seniority,  of  capacity,  of  representative  position,  and  of 
common-sense  (loud  cheers).  I  theiefore  announce  to  this 
public  meeting  thatjif  Mr.  John  O'Dowla  consents  to 
oome  forward  for  his  country's  cause  at  the  next  election. 
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and  I  iiiii  aure  a  inan  possessing  sucli  a  liigh  si^nse  of  public 
duty  will  feel  himself  called  upon  to  do  so,  I  therefore 
announce  that  if  he  does,  hia  candidature  has  luj  sanction 
and  the  Banction  of  the  Irish  people  (cheers,  screaming 
and  brandishing  of  sticks).  I  make  no  donbt  you  will  be 
glai.1  to  be  rid  of  the  wliite-livered  ninny,  the  hermaphrodite 
who  has  misrepresented  this  great  and  enlightened  con- 
stituency (groans).  I  make  no  doubt  Beoraore  would  lie 
a  suitable  person  for  the  office  of  Resident  Magistrate, 
when  he  has  been  kicked  out  of  the  representation  ol 
Gallowglass,  and  in  saying  so,  I  feel  I  could  use  no  more 
contem])tuouB  language  about  any  man  "  (hisses). 

The  Beuraore  here  referred  to  was  a  nc-er-do-woll 
brother  of  the  distiller,  and  the  needy  father  of  a 
numerous  family.  He  drew  an  annuity  from  the  buaineaa, 
and  had  been  put  into  Parliament  by  his  brother's  in- 
fluence, in  order  to  give  him  some  occupation  and  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  distillery. 

"  Ivet  the  men  of  Gallowglass  be  true  to  me,"  continued 
Mr.  Fireframe,  "  and  I  shall  be  true  to  them."  (Great 
enthusiasm,  manifested  by  whisthng,  waving  of  black- 
thorns,  cheers,  curses  and  general  commotion.) 

John  O'DowIa  now  found  himself  confronting  Mr.  Fire- 
frame  and  receiving  general  congratulations  from  the 
wildest  bloods  of  Mahernacrow,  and  heard  a  motion  being 
hurriedly  proposed,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried, 
pledging  "  the  voters  of  Gallowglass,  in  public  meeting 
asserablod,"  to  return  Mr.  John  O'DowIa.  T.C..  P.L.(J., 
triumphantly  at  the  poll,  at  the  nest  election,  as  "  the 
nominee  of  tho  Leader  of  the  Irish  race  at  home  and 
abroad  and  chosen  delegate  of  the  people." 

Then  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  there  was  a  general 
stampede  from  the  platform,  just  as  ii  the  Castle  Field 
were  Gallowglass  chapel  and  Father  O'Darrell  had  com- 
menced the  De  Profundis.  The  labourers,  in  their  Sunday 
coats  of  black  or  gray  frieze  and  soft  broad-brimmed  felt 
hats,  leaped  over  the  fences  of  the  Castle  Field  and  headed 
for  Gallowglass,  faster  than  if  it  bad  been  a  working  day 
aud  the  dumor  bell  had  rung.  They  raced  half-walking, 
half-trotting,  in  thtnty  groups  along  the  dnsty  I' 
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lokd,  eager  for  the  frothy  porter  which  they  could  see 
in  their  mind's  eye  oozing  from  the  weeping  tierces  on 
the  stelUns  '  in  the  ooc4  public-bouses. 

"  I  likes  that  John  H'Swillan,  or  whatsomever  ye  calls 
him,  he  have  a  very  giauver  way  o*  fouldin'  his  arms 
that  takes  me  greatly,'  cried  AmiU ;  "  but  I  heard  noan 
o'  fwhat  he  said,  but  I'm  sure  'twas  great !  " 

"  Great ! "  cried  O'Larey.  "  He  ain't  a  patch  upon 
O'Harthr.  Did  ye  twig  the  way  he  used  to  bate  wan 
fist  aggin  the  hollow  o*  th'  other  at  every  succund  word  ? 
He's  me  darlin',  so  he  is !  Boys,  haven't  he  a  roar  in 
aimest  t " 

"  That  H'Coratry  might  be  a  good  spaker,  too,  but  he 
got  no  fair  play  in  the  heel  o'  the  hunt  wid  the  bands, 
but,  fwhin  all  is  sed'n  dun,  Fireframe  himself  ban^s 
Banasher,  he's  so  tou^  and  wiry  in  himself  laving  it 
out  like  a  piece  of  a  soogawn,"  '  roared  Arnill  at  the  top  of 
his  voice. 

"  Fot  he  said  '11  be  took  up  too  t  "  cried  Dick  Quisk. 

"  Wisha,  dawreera  ?  "  said  O'Larey  in  surprise. 

"  Heisht  I  "  said  Arnill.  "  Heisbt-a-vyol,  till  ye  passes 
the  big  fellas.  Watch  Lar  Flauhooil  an'  the  rest  of  'cm 
standing  on  the  fince !  "  To  Amill's  mind  Flaubool  and 
Uahone  were  "  big  fellows,"  while  in  Flauhool's  opinion 
Hr.  Bemnore,  Mr.  Porterson,  and  the  Land  Agent  were 
the  "big  fellows." 

"  Watch  at  'em  now,"  roared  Lar  Flaubool,  pointing 
his  stick  at  the  hurrying  mob.  "  Watch  how  they  stirs 
theirselves !  Could  anything  onder  heaven  but  porther 
make  'em  so  lively  ?  " 

"  That  it  mightn't  do  'em  good ! '"  screamed  Maurice 
Hahone. 

"  Ye  big  fellas  takes  it  yeerself,  Mr.  Mahoue  !  "  said  Bill 
AmiU. 

"  An'  plinty  grog  besides  !  "  yelled  O'Larey. 

"  Out  wid  ye,  buddoclis  !  '  Dirt  o'  me  snoc  !  "  roared 
oU  Tom  Cuddahy. 

"  'Tia  the  half  acre  ye  wants  for  nauthin  I  "  bellowed 
Mahone. 

"  Wait  till  I  sees  yccr  pusses  in  the  momin',  crawlin'  to 
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veer  work,  ve  slinjers ! "  shouteii  Lar  Flauliool,  aliaking 
tuB  stick  at  some  of  his  own  workmen  whom  he  saw  msh- 
inj^  on  with  the  stream  towards  Qallowglass. 

"  Down  with  the  Grabbers  !  "  cried  several. 

"  Thau  gu  braw  !  "  roared  Lar  Flauhool. 

"  An'  up  wid  th'  idlers  an'  cadays !  "  bellowed  Mauric« 
Mahone. 

"  Yerra,  nobbeen  bowra,  Mr.  Flohoo-ill !  "  cried  Amill. 
"  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  yer  head  from  this  day  out !  " 

"  Thaw  Morra  va  gutt,  Lar  Moor !  "  shouted  O'Larey. 

"  I'm  gaspin'  wid  the  drought,"  muttered  Bugler.  "  I 
hears  the  big  fellas  '11  have  lashin's  t^  ate  an'  drink  up  at 
th'  hotel.  'Tia  aisy  for  'cm  to  prache  an'  make  apaches 
whin  they  knows  they'a  plinty  beer  waitiu'  for  'em  alter ! 
I'd  listen  to  their  jaw  for  a  week  if  I  had  the  same  prospects 
at  the  ind  of  it,"  By  the  phrase  "big  fellows,"  Daniel 
O'Rourke  meant  the  Members  of  Parliament. 

"  Sha  guddeeruch  !  "  *  replied  Arnill. 

"  Did  any  o'  ye  see  Maater  Hugh  t«-day  ?  "  asked 
O'Rourke. 

"  I  didn't  put  eyes  on  him,"  said  Arnill,  "  nor  none  o' 
the  min  here  nayther.  'Tisn't  o'  this  kind  of  work  the 
young  man  does  be  thlnkin'.  A(  I  wanted  to  find  him 
Fd  make  a  cast  elsewhere." 

John  O'Dowla  was  slipping  away  quietly  under  the  elms, 
intending  to  take  the  short  cut  into  town  by  the  banks  of 
the  mill-stream. 

"  Half-past  four  1  "  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  Herself  can  call  me  late  for  the  praties  in  earnest  to-day. 
Pup,  pup,  pup,  my  God  Almighty  !  " 

Several  others  were  coming  by  the  mill-stream  bank 
as  well  as  he,  so  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  hearing  die 
steps  of  men  rnnning  behind  him.  But  he  was  exoeecmigly 
surprised  on  finding  liimself  clutched  by  the  should^ 
and  ordered  to  "Hould  aiey,  Mr.  O'Dowla,"  by  a  yotuig 
wildfire  from  Mahernaorow  who  said :  "  You  must  come 
to  dinner  at  tlie  hotel,  Mr.  O'Dowla.  They's  a  comitay 
of  us  intertainin'  the  numbers,  an'  there  'ud  be  reniorkis 
passed  if  the  future  mimber  wasn't  present !  " 

"  Past  I    Future !    Present  I "    cried    John    O'Dowla. 
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"  See !  I  never  heard  a  word  about  it,  man.  1  must 
abe  me  own  dinner  first,  I'm  liolf-an-lioiir  late  {or  tt 
aa  it  ia  I  " 

"  Sore  you  ean  ate  with  the  Mimbers !  "  said  sevi'^rol 
othen  who  also  bf  longed  to  the  committee. 

John  O'Dowla  was  taken  aback  by  the  superior  force 
which  surrounded  him,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  being  roughly 
bandied,  he  conditionally  assented  to  attend  the  banquet. 
Mr.  Firefranie  had  not  been  slow  to  detect  the  weokneases 
in  O'Dowla's  character  ;  and  that  tamouB  man  bad  selected 
him  as  candidate  for  Gallowgloaa  because  he  hoped  to 
find  in  O'Dowlu  an  obedient  voting  machine. 

"  I  never  ate  a  dinner  out  o'  mc  own  house,  except 
what  I  take  at  the  farm  every  day,  an*  I'm  not  going  to 
biflsen  now  when  a  good  Sunday  dinner  is  waiting  on  the 
taole  for  nie,  am  I  ?  '^  said  John  O'Dowla,  winitig  his  eyes,     ' 

"  But  you  must,  sir  !  "  they  said,     "  Mr.  Fireframe  aint  ] 
us  to  say  ho  desires  you  to  be  preaent  I  " 

'"Twould  bo  very  onpatriotio  not  to  come.  Mr. 
O'Dowla  !  "  said  another.  "  Mr.  Glcupowcr  is  comin'. 
Look,  if  yc  don't  hlcii  me,  here  he's  stepping  towards 
u»!" 

Roland  Ol«npowcr  drew  rvtn  in  front  of  them,  mounted 
OD  his  ipl«iwlia  hunter,  and  John  O'Dowla,  clicenrd   by 
the  sight  of  a  respectable  friend,  reluctantly  vonsvnted  to   1 
accompany  them. 

"  'Twill  be  the  first  Lime  I  ever  did  the  like,"  said  John 
O'Dowla ;  "  an"  see,  I'd  never  be  induced  to  do  it.  only  f<rr   ' 
tbc   respect   I   have  for  Mr.   Firoirame;,   so  I   woulon't ! 
Tw-oh.  tw-ith ! " 

"  Take  u  sato  in  the  wagnettc,  Mr.  O'Dowla,"  they 
iiraed. 

'  Pup,  pu|),  pup !  I  never  hired  a  cor,  nor  juinsd  in 
birin'  a  car  m  mu  life,"  said  John  O'Dowla,  "I'll  wbUc 
bo  OaUowgloae,  as  I  always  did." 

Tbe^  only  laughed  at  niiu  :  "  That's  how  you  made  v«r 
money,  sir.     The  world  knowB   you're  a  crabbit"   mi 
But  yira'U  havu  to  take  a  sat«.     Do  you  think  we'd  ba   j 
diivin'  it  at  our  oim  an'  uur  fotore  number  vamptn'  it  I  " 
walk  ovkr  two  thooaaod   miles  mnry  year  u'  me 
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life,"  said  John  O'Dowla ;  "  that's  about  seven  miJea  a 
day,  not  counting  Sundays.  I'm  doin'  that  at  least  this 
thirty  years,  an'  see,  I  uever  stojiped  any  wao  ou  the  road 
to  aak  em  for  a  lift — unJeaa  tliey  offered  it  to  me." 

"  You're  a  slashing  cut  of  a  man.  John.  I  wander 
your  wife  is  ao  unsuspectin'  aa  to  lave  y'  out  be  yoiwU 
for  all  that  roadwork  an'  travelling."  awd  Roland  Gleo- 
power,  putting  his  hunter  at  the  nearest  fence  and  gallo^nng 
ofl  across  the  country. 

Amidst  the  general  laugh  that  ensued,  John  was  hustled 
back  to  the  Castle  Field  and  given  a  seat  of  honour  in 
M'CIimber's  wagonette,  which  was  driven  in  procession 
next  to  Mr.  Fireframe's  carri^e  up  the  Main  Street  of 
Gallowglass  to  the  Gallowglass  Arms  Hotel.  On  both 
sides  of  the  atreot.  riotous  crowds  filled  the  side-walks, 
batches  going  into  and  coming  out  of  the  pubUc-housee 
where  porter  was  being  consumed  by  the  tierce,  cheers 
being  given  as  the  carriage  and  brakes  passed  by.  John 
cntreat«d  liis  companions  to  stop  the  wagonette  and  let 
him  call  at  his  own  house  to  tell  lus  wife  that  he  would 
not  be  in  for  dinner  ;  but  they,  fearing  that  Mrs.  O'Donla 
would  not  let  him  out  again,  shouted  him  down  and 
whipped  up  the  horses  to  a  gallop. 

Mrs.  O'Dowla  ajid  Julia  were  surprised  at  John'a  absence 
from  dinner.  "  I'll  lave  that  dinner  laid  is  it  is  on  tiiat 
table«lotb  without  is  much  is  liftin'  a  dish  cover  untU 
he  comes  home  if  it  was  twelve  o'clock  to-night ! "  said 
Mrs.  O'Dowla,  sitting  down  by  the  window  to  eat  a  aUoe 
of  bread  and  butter  and  to  indulge  her  misery  in  full  view 
of  her  townsfolk - 

"  Ignatius  will  have  a  word  to  say  to  that,"  said  Julia. 
"He'll  be  in  soon." 

Scarcely  bad  Mrs.  O'Dowla  seated  herself  when  the 
approach  of  Mr.  Fireframe's  carriage  was  heralded  by 
the  shouting  iu  the  street.  Jolia  went  to  the  window 
and  once  again  concentrated  her  gaze  on  the  handsome 
face  of  the  Leader.  But  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  fixing  hei  eyes 
on  the  wagonette,  saw  her  husband  in  company  inth 
Maberaacrow  men  whom  she  had  always  heard  him  de- 
nounce as  "  cadays  "  and  paupers  with  whom  respectable 


I  folk  fihoiilil  be  ashamed  to  keep  company.  It  is  no 
I  exKggeratioa  to  Bay  that  Mia.  O'Dowla  was  speechlt^sa 
I  with  astonishment. 

It  is  equally  trae  to  record  that  Julia  was  Bpeechleas 
also,  bat  from  a  di&erent  cause.  8he  had  endeavoured 
to  take  a  mental  photograph  of  Mr.  Fireframe  by  staring 
at  him,  and  was  now  trying  to  fix  the  impression  of  hia 
featured  on  her  retina,  as  [jersoiia  by  staring  at  the  setting 
sun  can  see  him  still  after  he  has  gone  below  the  bomon, 
but  in  subdued  colours  and  with  diminished  glory. 

When  the  vehicles  had  passed  and  the  cheering  had 
completely  subsided,  Mrs.  O'Dowla  exclaimed :  "  Well, 
I  never  tJiought  I'd  live  to  see  this  day !  Did  you  see 
your  father,  girl  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  I  did  not,"  replied  Julia  aliarply. 

"  Didn't  ye  soo  him  in  the  wagonette  with  the  lowest  ] 
o'  thr  low  an'  the  worwt  o'  bad  pays  ?  " 

"Mother,"  said  Julia,  "I  avoid  seeing  low  things.     I   j 
■aw  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  that  reahses  my  ideal  of 
what  a  man  should  be,  the  only  man,  1  repeat,  who 
eonciles  me  to  the  existence  of  the  male  branch  of  the 
human  sjweies  I     I  had  oycs  for  nothing  else  !  " 

"  Alillu  !  Alillu !  "  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  smacking  her 
lips,  and  not  disoleased  at  finding  that  there  was  even 

>  loan  on  eartti  admired  by  Iter  duoghter.  "  There's 
t  goose  this  yoAr,  as  fine  a  bird  as  ever  I  saw, 
L  aJid  «tufl«d  under  that  cover,  and  the  piece  < ' 

1  rutin'   in   the  cabbage   'twas   boiled   in,  an'   the  \ 

potatoes.     An'  they's  his  bottle  o'  stout,  unopened,  an' 
tbey'a  the  rice  puudin'  in  the  oven,  an'  thev's  the  tray  | 
ready  with  the  niakin's  of  his  punch  after  dinner.     An* 
•a  I  said  before,  an"  aft  I  repeat  again,  there  they're  there,    ' 
an'  there  they'll  stay,  if  it  wm  till  twelve  tbia  biesMxl 
night,  until  he  comes  m  an'  wsett  the  results  of  his  company*   | 
Iceoning.     I'll  lerrn  him  to  wasU-  foo<l  a^n  !  " 

*  Dinner  waitii^  I  "  exclaimed  Ignatius.     "  1  apologise 
I  <for  bring  Uto  !  " 

I  "  Tia  now  five,"  said  Julia,  luoking  at  her  watcb,  "and 
if  pap*  isn't  b«rs  at  qoarter-past  five  sharp,  I'll  ask  >-oa 
to  cut  ofi  my  alio«  of  ureast,  Naishy,  and  gin  ne  a  help 
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you,  for  I  can't  bear  handling  knives  ?  " 

"  Why  then,  girl,  have  y'  any  heart,  or  is  it  a  gizzard 
you  haa  1  "  asked  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  munching  a  mouthful 
of  bread  and  butter. 

Just  then  the  parlour  door  was  poshed  opea  and  Roland's 
head  and  shoulders  appeared,  and  were  followed  after  an 
interval  by  the  rest  of  his  body. 

"  Hallo,  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  you'll  excuse  me  for  sayin'  it 
in  th'  absence  o'  yer  husband,  but,  divil  be  from  me,  if 
1  saw  such  a  slochter,"  grauver,^'  spanking  cut  of  a  woman 
ae  yerself  during  the  whole  day !  Gospel  fact,  Jnlia ! 
Gospel  fact,  doctor,  I  hope  you're  well," 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Roland,"  rephed  Ignatius, 
Bmiling. 

*'  Why  thin,  Roland,  'tis  on  a  troubled  woman  you're 
looking  this  minute ! "  said  Mrs,  O'Dowla.  "  Is  John 
drunk  1 " 

"  He's  not,  ma'am,"  said  Roland,  "  but  if  I  was  in 
his  place  I'd  be  staggerin'  an'  I  wouldn't  go  home  till 
morning !  I  wish  you  joy,  ma'am,  and,  blood-a- nouns, 
just  gimme  wan  shake  o'  yer  hand  so  that  I  can  have 
it  to  say  to  me  wife  when  I  goes  home  that  1  shook  hands 
with  a  rattling  cut  of  a  woman  an'  the  wife  of  a  number 
o'  Parliment !  ' 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  convey  ?  "  asked  Ignatius. 

"  What  rubbish  you  talk,  Roland  !  "  exclaimed  Julia. 

"  Rubbish !  I  wasn't  aware  convent-bred  ladies  used 
such  langu^e.  But  to  come  to  the  point,  ladies,  didn't 
ye  hear  the  news  1  John  O'Dowla  is  selected  be  Mr. 
Fireframe,  whose  word  is  law  in  such  matters,  an'  de- 
servedly so,  for,  though  divil  a  word  I  heard  o"  what  he 
said,  still  I  endorse  it,  for  a  man  with  his  pair  of  eyes,  so 
piercin'  as  if  he  could  sec  straight — no  exaggeration — 
straight  to  the  throne  o'  God,  I  ax  God's  pardon,  couldn't 
dissave  people  if  he  tried— Steady,  where  was  1 1  Begor 
I  must  make  a  cast !  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  but  to 
come  to  the  point,  for  I  am  a  great  fella  for  Sashln'  like 
lightnin'  to  the  rale  marrow  of  an  argument  when  I  hears 
other  fellows  batin'  about  the  bush  an'  foopawing  while 
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scent  U  getting  cold,  bounds  running;  Black  and  gam 
Hiipping  away,  alap  at  it,  straight  ahead  for  me ;  over  il 
whatever  it  is,  wired  fence,  bt-gor,  or  horse  an'  butt  ai^rc- 
tho  road^you  laugh  as  if  you  didn't  blee  me — I  take  r 
Bible  oath  this  minute  I  jumped  the  gray  horse  I  bouaht 
from  Lar  Flohooill  over  a  butt  on  the  road  wanst  an  a 
woman  setting  in  it." 

"  Roland,"  said  Julia,  "  remember  wliat  you're  talking 
about." 

"  Right !  Right  t  Just  so  1 "  shouted  Roland,  as  if  he 
thought  Julia  was  going  to  speak  him  down.  "  It  escaped 
me  iiiimory  for  a  moment.  Where  waa  I  1  Yes,  iuat  so  1 
r'm  coming  to  the  point  I  The  fox  was  lost  an  I  waa 
making  a  circular  cast  as  I  always  do  an'  always  did, 
Mrs,  O'Dowla,  begor,  before  ever  I  had  a  hound,  I  uno' 
to  do  it  when  huntin'  rata  with  me  twenty-six  tarrituni  I 
a  boy  I — Ye  smile  I  Fact  though,  positive  fact—  tlioud 
I  never  heard  a  hiintaman  or  wan  that  follnwt^l  hounol 
opening  his  lipe  in  me  life  at  the  time,  I  assure  ye,  as 
as  I'm  Btanditig  hero — Aiay,  where  waa  I  !  Yea,  I'n 
the  Kent,  we're  racin'  breast  high !  Hnuls  up,  nti^n 
down!  View  Halloh,  by  Jameal  Excuse  me.  Mi 
O'Dowla !  I  apolo^:ise  I  To  come  to  the  point  and  t 
death  o*  the  ailment,  your  husband  ia  the  future  mim* 
o'  Parliament  for  the  borough,  aiped,  sealed  an'  delivc 
by  BIr.  Fircfram©  himself  to-day  at  Caherconiish  ! 
congratulate  you,  but  don't  look  at  me  agin  with 
game  pair  of  eyoA,  Mfd.  O'Dowla,  or  I  might  take  a  i 
advantage  o'  yer  husband's  absence  I  " 

Mn.  O'Dowla  had  bee.n  laughing  all  throogli  Rolaml's 
narration  and  Ignatius  looked  amuses),  but  Julia  took  it 
more  seriously. 

"  1  pity  your  wife.  Roland  !  "  she  said  cynically. 

"  Why' thin.  Roland,  ia  it  a  fact  you're  tellin'  me  th»l 
John  is  to  be  med  a  mimber  ?  "  exclaimed  Mn.  O'Dowla 
her  portly  person  swelling  with  emotion. 

"  Fact !    Oositel  (act.  ma'am  ;    Vm  a  man  o'  few  wimk  I 
on'  thim  to  ibn  point,"  oaitl  Rotoad,  dodng  bis  lipa  firing 
wlmit  bo  oenaed  apeaking,  oa  if  it  eoat  Um  an  Bflort  lo 
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"  Glory  be  to  God  !  "  said  Mre.  O'Dowla,  "  wanders  will 
never  cease !  I  can  make  allowance  now  for  bia  abaenoe 
from  dinner,  but  if  ye're  going  up  to  that  hotel,  let  y«  see 
that  he  takes  no  drink  before  dinner  an'  only  wan  gtaas 
o'  puncli  after  dinner.  I  don't  care  how  much  he  takes 
witli  the  food !  I  suppose  you  heatd  that  a  servant-boy 
of  ours  was  serioiialy  injured  by  the  train  to-day  I  'Twas 
a  sad  business  !  " 

"  I  didn't  know  who  it  was  then,"  aaid  Roland.  "  But 
'tis  an  old  saying  that  misfortnnes  never  come  ungly. 
"Tian't  that  John's  selection  was  wan,  but " 

"  Aren't  you  premature,  or  previous  as  the  Yankees 
say  ?  "  said  Ignatius.  "  The  vacancy  in  the  constituency 
h^  not  yet  occurred." 

"  What  Joes  that  matter  ?  "  shouted  Boland. 

"  'Twill  make  no  change  in  mesclf,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 
"  I'm  what  I  always  was  and  ever  will  be  to  me  dyin'  day, 
plain  Bridget  Penser,  me  Uncle  Dinnia's  niece !  "  And 
Mis.  O'Dowla  crossed  her  bands  over  her  expansive  new 
Sunday  apron. 

"  I  wish  we  had  some  of  your  good  uncle's  money,"  said 
[gnatJuB. 

"  I'd  scorn  to  touch  it,"  said  JuUa  haughtily. 

"  You're  not  likely  to  be  Mias  Pcnaer's  legatee,  Julia  I  " 
said    Roland.       "  1    hope    the    poor    servant  ■  boy    will 


"  I  understand  Donoghue  is  dead,"  said  Ignatius 
gravely. 

"  Roland,"  said  Julia,  "  you  had  better  go  away ! 
Ignatius,  'tis  quarter-pa^t  five,  cut  my  slice  of  breast  for 
me,  please." 

"  Aren't  y'  comin'  to  the  banquet,  doctor  ? "  said 
Roland. 

"  No,"  replied  Ignatius  firmly. 

"  Where's  Hugh  ?  I  didn't  8C«  him  at  the  meeting 
any  more  than  yerself,  doctor,"  said  Glcnpowec. 

Ignatius  looked  very  grave  and  said  :  "  Amusing  him- 
self according  to  his  taste,  I  suppose.  He  is  my  Aunt 
Penaer'e  favourite,  you  know." 

"  We  hardly  ever  see  him  at  dinner  a  Sunday,"  said 
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Mrs.  0*Dowla,  sighing.  "  But  I  regret  to  say  'tisn't  with 
Aunt  Hannah  he  spends  his  time.'' 

Mrs.  O'Dowla  yawned ;  and,  while  her  mouth  was  open 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
frequently  with  her  thumb  in  the  aperture  between  her 
lips. 

Julia  also  yawned  involuntarily,  and  her  mother  said : 
"  Yawning  is  taking.  Why  don't  you  cross  your  mouth, 
girl?" 

Julia  stared  contemptuously  at  her  parent,  and  took  her 
seat  at  the  table. 

**  If  there's  an  evil  spirit  in  a  body  he  may  be  exorcised 
in  a  yawn  b^  thayology,  but  he  might  guine  aggin  in  the 
next  yawn,  if  you  didn't  make  the  sign  o'  the  cross  before 
your  mouth,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 

"  *Ti8  a  wholesome  thing  to  yawn,"  said  Glenpower.  "  I 
Uke  to  see  a  sick  person  or  a  sick  animal  yawning  ;  'tis  a 
sign  they're  gettin'  better." 

Ignatius  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

Roland  left  them,  and,  elbowing  his  way  through  the 
disorderly  crowds  which  filled  the  street,  hurried  towards 
the  Gallowglass  Arms  Hotel. 

>  KmUj  Mid. 

*  CornkaU. 
'  Nonsense. 

*  The  most  faTOorite  method  of  irritating  the  police  daring  the 
Land  Agitation,  was  by  whistling  an  air  known  as  "  llar?oy  Duff. 

*  Mend. 

*  Timber  stands,  or  stools,  on  which  the  barrels  are  laid. 

*  A  rope  of  straw. 

'  Awkward  fellows. 

*  Tes,  to  be  sure. 
>•  Shrewd. 

"  Neat. 

'*  Easj-golng. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

''  In  Tain  for  me  an?  pregnaitt  heifert  lowing. 
In  vain  tor  me  are  yellow  haiv(>st8  growing, 

Ulla,  gnlla,  gnllo,  ^oane  I " — Kdwabd  Walbb. 

While  the  meeting  was  prooeeding  at  Catierconlish.  Hngh 
was  promenading  or  resting  with  Molly  Carew  by  the 
high  fences  of  Garekiln  discuasing  a  thousand  plans  of 
escape  from  his  difficulties.  If  he  had  not  lost  the  purchase 
price  of  the  colt,  he  assured  her  he  would  have  asked  her 
to  elope  with  him.  The  limitations  of  his  moral  sense 
were  well  illustrated  by  the  reservations  he  made  when 
telling  her  about  iiis  assault,  capture,  and  enrolment  as 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Vahanta.  He  informed  her 
that  he  was  assaulted  and  had  lost  liis  father's  money, 
but  he  gave  her  no  further  clue  to  the  identity  of  his  as- 
sailants than  her  own  wit  enabled  her  to  furnish,  telling 
her  nothing  of  the  Valiant  Society,  or  its  place  of  meeting, 
of  the  horrible  ceremony  of  his  own  initiation,  or  of  lua 
appointment  for  that  evening  at  the  cross-roads. 

The  afternoon  was  far  advanced,  though  it  was  still 
broad  daylight,  as  they  bent  their  steps  towards  the  farm- 
yard. The  quiet  fields  were  bathed  in  the  lights  of  an 
autumn  simset  and  the  sky  was  gorgeous  with  prismatic 
hues.  Lakes  of  pale  green  or  palest  blue,  embedded  in 
anow-clad  mountains  whose  tops  were  rosy  red  or  delicate 
yellow  ;  wide  tracks  of  mystic  land  never  trodden  by  man, 
the  pavements  of  which  were  of  gold  and  the  garniture 
of  purple ;  in  fact,  all  that  human  mind  ever  knew  or 
dreamed  about  the  heavens,  lay  expanded  before,  above 
and  aroimd  the  boy  and  girl,  as  they  walked  westward 
towards  the  haggara,  treading  on  a  velvct-hke  carpet  of 
wliite  and  pink  clover,  late  daisies  and  yellow  trefoil. 
Neither  spoke,  for  that  commanding  peace  of  Qod,'which 
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paaseth  all  understanding,  filled  the  world  around  them, 
and  the  only  sounds  appropriate  to  such  a  moment  were 
the  fionga  of  birds  or  the  bleating  of  distant  lambs.  They 
could  not  speak,  for  speech  involved  thought,  and  to 
think  was  to  court  uuhappincas.  For  them  the  mossage 
of  the  Lord  was  not  one  of  peace  but  of  division  :  "  The 
father  shall  bo  divided  against  the  son  and  the  Hon  against 
the  father ;  the  mother  against  the  daughter  and  the 
daughter  against  the  mother."  If  they  were  innoeent  and 
nnoppreBsed  by  fear,  they  might  "  have  beard  the  voice  of 
the  Ijord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day," 
without  danger  of  being  upbraided ;  for  no  Eden  ever 
made  c^uld  have  been  fairer  than  Garekiln  fields  were  in 
the  glory  of  the  approaching  sunset  and  the  peace  of  the 
Sabbath  day.  But,  like  that  other  couple  of  old.  these 
<  young  people  had  rebelled  against  the  constituted  society 
of  their  time,  "  and  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked." 

Suddenly  tboy  heard  a  voice  like  a  wail  of  agony  long 
drawn  out.  It  rrjAe  upon  the  calm  air  of  eventide  and 
scemt^  to  cleave  the  placid  face  of  heaven.  It  woke 
them  out  of  their  dreams  and  they  were  afraid.  Had 
it  been  the  roar  of  the  bull  making  straight  for  them 
with  head  lowered  and  8t«m  high,  it  would  not  have 
terrified  them  as  did  this  mysterious  human  cry.  They 
listened  in  consternation,  and  it  died  away.  And  the 
boy  and  girl  looked  qnestioningly  into  each  other's  eye* ; 
bnt,  before  they  could  frame  a  syllable,  the  cry  aroM 
again  and  fillod  tlieir  ears,  and  this  time  there  were  tWft  1 
voices  orying  forth  to  heaven,  m  it  seemed,  in  pain,  aa  if  J 
the  last  day  had  c^mc.  M 

Hugh  O  Dowla  trembled.  No  words  ever  written  ooolil  I 
more  tndy  express  his  emotions  than  those  of  the  ever*  I 
lasting  Book:  "  The  woman  whom  thon  savest  to  be  I 
with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."  Andl 
Molly  felt  like  her  mother  Eve :  "  The  serpent  beguiled 
me,  and  I  did  rat." 

butinctively  they  loft  the  centre  of  the  field  and  betook 
thnmelves  U)  tbn  sliadow  of  the  fence,  and  they  beheld 
,  (mtr  man   beving  •  shutter  on  which  raited  a  burden 
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coDcealed   by   a  quilt.     The    bearera,   followed    by      

women  and  some  children,  were  coming  slowly  up  th* 
field  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Spilltan's  cottage,  wMdi 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  farm.  The  women  were  clapping 
their  hands  and  crying  aloud,  wailing  in  Irlah  and  in 
English,  but  their  cries  were  for  the  most  part  inarticulate. 

'  They're  keening  '  somebody  \  "  exclaimed  Molly. 

"  They  can  only  be  going  to  Spilltan's,"  whispered 
Hugh.     "  Who  can  it  be  1  " 

Unable  to  restrain  their  curiosity  they  emerged  from 
their  concealment,  and,  with  hearts  palpitating,  they 
went  to  meet  the  cortege. 

The  four  men  were  grimly  silent,  as  they  paced  slowly 
with  their  dread  burden,  bareheaded,  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground ;  while  the  vacant,  grief-stricken  faces  of 
the  women,  stunned,  hopeless  and  stupefied,  ba£Bc(l 
description. 

The  mother  was  now  leading  the  keen,  finding  relief 
in  words ;  "  O-o-o-o,  Donoghue  a  lannav,  Donoghuc  a 
gra  gal !  O-o-o-o,  Donoghue  ashtore,  ashtore !  Come 
hack,  come  back,  come  back  to  yer  poor  mother  that 
loved  you  !  "  And  then  she  lapsed  into  Irish,  her  natural 
tongue,  and  the  keen  rose  to  a  dignity  equalling  in 
melodious  grandeur  the  chant  of  a  Hebrew  priest  singing 
one  of  the  psalms  of  David. 

Presently  the  mother  rushed  to  the  rude  bier  and, 
standing  on  tip-toe,  raised  the  quilt  and  tried  to  gaxe 
into  the  face  of  her  dead  eon.  Her  grief  was  frantic,  and 
Hugh  thought  she  had  lost  her  reason,  "  for  her  bowela 
yearned  upon  her  son."  She  beat  the  shutter  with  her 
open  palms  and  struck  the  corpse,  crying :  "  Wake 
Donoghue,  a  lannav,  you're  in  the  Haggara  Field,  in  yer 
own  field,  where  you  used  to  play  with  me  long  ago  in 
the  days  o'  th'  ould  masther.  Look,  open  yer  eye«, 
Donoghue,  don't  you  know  where  you  are,  ashto'cal. 
There  s  yer  own  litUc  house  an'  the  shmoke  o'  the  chi-™*" 
where  the  praties  are  boiling  for  yer  supper, 
gra  gal,  wake  up  I  We're  at  home  !  I  have  the  g 
o'  tay  ready  that  you  always  liked  for  yer  supper, 
know  you're  tired  !    O-o-o-o  !  "     And  ber  bitter  tearal 
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in  such  a  shower  that  they  literally  swept  away  ber  powers 
of  Bpeecb.  . 

TneQ  Mrs.  Amill,  a  voman  of  importance  on  all  such  | 
melancholy  occasions,  took  ap  the  burden  of  the  keen  : 

I  "  DIUi  gull&,  K"ll^  gottoe  I 

I  Oabone,  ochcma,  »  gr»  e»l  nutchrea !     Hsvrone  I 

I  '  ril  >in)(  my  children's  denth-son);,  though 

I  Hy  Toice  is  funt  and  low.'* 

I  Aha,  Ohn,  »  weennch,  'tU  you  were  the  w&n»nt  to  help  four  poor  1 

mothur  1 
I  Iliiio'  niriy,  wotkiii'  Icnjj  ati'  liard,  an'  bringiu'  home  yor  a 

Au',  uh,  whin  yur  tsther  was  takon,  though  you  woro  u»uy  s  httia 
I  goraoon. 

Von  did  a  man'i  port  for  yor  mother  an'  yer  little  brothom  and  ] 

lU  w«ro  a  man  bufom  yer  time,  DcnioKhuu  nahtnre  t 
il  bawn  1 ' 

Even  Mrs.  O'Fenton  took  up  the  keen  and  recit**!  tha  ] 
virtnro  of  Donoghue  and  the-  thousand  griefs  of  his  mother,  ] 
and  Hra.  Walsh,  the  cowman's  wife,  then  took  her  turn, 
Mcanwhiltt,  though  they  travelled  at  a  snail's  pace,  they   < 
were  drawing  near  the  Gottase;  and,  when  the  door  \ 
reached,  the  grief  of  the  mother  and  her  children  grew  ao 
wild   ami   heartrending  that   Hugh   O'Dowla   also  burst 
into  t«ara  and  loat  sight  of  the  proceedings. 

The  men  who  had  borne  the  corpse  from  the  Carmyanl  I 
to   the  cottage  were   Walsh,  the  cowman,  Booaaog,  tba 
tbatcher,  and  two  strantjera.     When  Donoghne  had  been 
carried  to  hospital  after  the  accident  at  the  railway  stationt 
there  was  nobody  in  the  impoverished  institution  capabia 
of  diagnosing  his  case.     The  resident  doctor  waa  abwnt ; 
and  the  hospital  mcMenger  was  despatched  Ant  for  tba  I 
priest,  and  tnen,  on  second  tbouuhta,  for  one  of  tlw  di»>  I 
peoaary  doctors  who  n»id«d  in  the  Main  Street.     Dono-  1 

S hue's  leas  were  reduoed  to  a  mass  nf  pulp,  and  it  is  1 
oabtful  if  even  the  moat  masterly  operation  would  hava 
saved  his  bfe. 

Father    Lawnavawla    bad   celebrated   lact   maai   with 
even  more  than  hia  usual  relority.  having  preachad  mt  J 
Bormon  and  perfonnod  the  eaUre  ceremony  in  1 
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five  minutes,  this  extraordlDary  acceleration  of  the  i 
pitiatory  sacrifice  being  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desirefl 
to  attend  the  demonstration  at  Cahercoalish.  The  ourftte 
was  cahnly  disrobing  himself  in  the  sacristy,  after  his 
superhuman  exertions,  and  feeling  a  keen  appetite  for 
his  late  breakfast,^  when  a  mesdenger  rushed  in  hatleaa 
and  breathless  and  summoned  him  to  the  infirmary. 
Taking  the  viaticum,  and  robed  in  his  long  soutane  and 
biretta,  he  went  oS  to  the  hospital,  the  crowds  making 
way  for  him  and  bowing  before  him  on  all  sides. 

He  found  Donoghue  conscious,  but  his  extensive  death- 
bed experience  told  him  that  the  young  man  was  dying. 
The  ward  was  cleared  and  Donoghue  made  his  last  cou- 
fession  to  the  priest,  telling  him  with  the  minutest  detail 
all  the  secrets  of  the  Society  of  Valiants,  so  far  as  he  knew 
them ;  how  and  when  the  Association  was  started  in 
Gallowglasa  ;  who  were  the  members  known  to  Donoghne  ; 
who  had  committed  and  assisted  at  the  murder  of  the 
Agent ;  why  he  was  murdered  :  and  also  the  new  projects 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Society. 

"  'Twas  yer  reverence's  own  brother  that  drove  the 
trap  that  brought  O'Rylan  to  the  shpot  an'  carr'ed  him 
off  a^in  in  safety  !  "  *  whispered  the  expiring  boy. 

"  Ego  absoho  te!"  said  the  priest.  "  Face  God  with 
courage,  your  sins  are  forgiven  you ! "  And  he  banded 
the  boy  the  crucifix  to  kiss,  and  he  administered  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

Then  the  doctor  was  suffered  to  come  in,  but  Donoghue's 
life  had  faded  from  the  world  silently,  like  an  infant's 
breath  passing  from  the  surface  of  a  glass. 

Fortified  hy  this  new  knowledge,  Father  Lawnavawla, 
with  lips  sealed  tightly  and  mind  busy  upon  a  train  of 
thought,  retraced  his  steps  to  his  own  house  through  the 
silent  Main  Street,  which  was  now  deserted  by  all  but  the 
old  people,  the  children,  and  the  topers  who  hngered 
round  the  public-houses.  He  went  into  his  house  and 
ate  the  breakfast,  poached  egga,  rashers,  watercress, 
tea  and  toast,  which  his  housekeeper,  trained' to  all  his 
tastes,  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare  for  him.  But  he 
pondered  as  he  ate.     What  woold  not  the  Britiah  Qovem- 
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luent  (ay  to  know  wUat  Father  Lawnavawla  kuew  !  But 
Father  Lawtmvawlu  had  not  the  remotest  intention  o( 
helping  the  Government.  To  do  so  would  involve  nothing 
but  loss  and  discredit  to  hiin.  And,  moreover,  Father 
Lawnavawla  hated  the  British  Government  and  every- 
thinn  that  was  Pruteatant,  or,  as  he  put  it,  non-Catholic. 
Having  partaken  of  breakfast  without  any  haste,  he 
went  aeroHS  to  the  Parochial  Uouao  at  a  leisurely  pace 
and  found  the  pastor  at  lunch. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  Father  O'Darrell,  who 
had  breakfasted  at  nine,  was  seated  before  a  dish  of  modest 
mutton  cutlets,  done  to  a  most  artistic  shade  of  fawn 
colour  and  tastefully  served  up  with  stewed  tomatoes  by 
that  excellent  cook,  known  all  over  the  pariah  as  Bessie 
the  Prieat.  A  snuill  bottle  of  old  Chatt^au  l>ulitte  stood 
on  the  white  tablecloth  beside  a  green  wine-ftlaas.  Father 
O'Darrell  was  in  excellent  humour,  having  nothing  to 
trouble  him,  and  listened  with  seraphic  amiability  to  his 
curate's  account  of  the  Society  of  Vahants.  Father  Lawna- 
vawla made  some  reservations  in  his  disclosures,  for  he 
did  not  mention  his  own  brother's  name  as  being  the 
driver  of  the  trap.  He  need  not  have  told  the  parish 
priest  anything  whatever,  but  he  did  so  because  he  desired 
to  curry  favour  with  the  ptutui,  and  because  he  feared 
Father  U'Darrell  might  himself  liecomo  acuuaint«^d  with 
tlie  detaihi  through  the  confu«wonal.  Should  he  chance 
to  do  BO,  the  pastor  would  naturally  recollect  who  had 
been  the  recipient  of  Donoghue's  dying  confession,  and 
would  suspect  Father  Lawnavawla  of  having  kept  im- 
pnrtant  int^lligenco  secret  from  his  superiors.  The  curate 
woold  then  be  in  his  pastor's  black  books  and  his  subse- 

SMMit   promotion   would   be  barred   theraby,   foe  PaUier 
'DtrreU  wielded  oonsiditrabic  influence  over  the  Inahop 
of  the  diocese. 

The  pMtor  thanked  his  curat«  for  the  confuleuoe  »• 
pnoed  in  htm  :  "  The  bishop  will  be  here  to-morrow,  aa 
you're  aware,  for  out  monthly  conference,"  he  said,  "  an' 
1  wou't  foj:get  your  share  in  it,  you  may  be  sura.  Twaa 
•  luoky  job  we  bad  the  promiao  o'  the  Bullrush  Strcvt  site 
ID  whung  belon  Colvart  was  IdUed." 
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"  Will  they  go  back  oi  it,  sir  t "  said  thu  curate. 

"  Oh,  dear  no  ! "  replied  the  parish  priest.  "  They  have 
to  appalc  or  appeal  t^  us  too  often  nowadays  to  dare  to 
do  that.  Besides,  to  give  the  diwle  his  jew,  the  Earl  o' 
Gallowglass  was  never  known  to  break  his  word  in  a  matter 
o'  (he  kind." 

"  \  s'pose  you're  aware  that  I'm  presiding  at  that  dinner 
they're  giving  to  Fireframe  at  the  hotel  to-night,  sir  i  " 
said  the  curate.  "  'Twaa  only  late  last  night  a  (ew  of 
'em  asked  me,  an'  I  ventured  to  consent  without  your 
permission,  acting  upon  some  sentiments  I  heard  you " 

"  I  consiiit  or  consent,  Dinnis.  But  be  cautious  with 
that  Fireframe,"  said  Father  O'Darreil.  "  He's  a  Pro- 
testant if  he's  anything.  1  daresay  'twould  be  nearer  to 
the  truth  to  aay  he  was  nothing  at  all.  But,  anyhow, 
let  you  agree  with  'em  an'  side  with  'em,  an'  report  all 
to  meaelf  afterwards.  Ah,  me  !  I  have  a  dale  of  expioses, 
or  a  deal  of  expenses,  to  meet,  preparin'  for  this  conference 
to-morrow.  They'll  be  over  forty  of  'em  to  dinner.  I 
got  some  bUck  sole  an'  turbot  from  Cork,  an'  I  had  to 

I  get  champagne,  or  shampeen,  an'  where  was  the  use  o' 
getfcin'  it  if  I  didn't  get  the  beat  ?  1  got  six  dozen  o' 
Pommery  an'  Grayno,  or  Greene,  at  six  pounds  a  dozen. 
That  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  'em,  sure  it  ought, 
oughtn't  it  ? " 
'■  'Tis  a  lovely  wine,"  said  Father  Lawnavawla,  smacking 
his  lips.  "  Hia  lordship  likes  it  hrui,  I  think,  sir,  and  he's 
a  rare  judge," 
"  A  flry  wine  but  not  too  dry,  nothing  at  all  fruity, 
that's  what  he  likes.  Have  a  nip  of  somethjng  \  "  eald  the 
pastor,  pointing  to  the  sideboard,  where  there  was  an 
assortment  of  hquore  of  every  description  which  almoot 
realised  Bugler's  ideal  of  a  drawing-room  "  furnished  just 
like  Weglesa'a  public- house." 
Then  the  priests  separated  ;  Father  O'Darreil  going  into 
his  spacious  garden  to  smoke  a  fine  cigar,  as  an  aid  to 
digestion,  while  admiring  his  aaten:  and  daidiaa,  which  he 
cultivated  in  great  abundance.  Father  Lawnavawla  went 
for  a  drive  by  the  waterside  in  his  smart  tmp,  to  whet 
bis  appetite  for  the  banquet.    Meeting  Maurice  Sawnoch's 
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ddest  danshter  on  the  road,  he  iavited  her  to  accompany 
him,  and  the  over-dressed  girl  proudly  consented  to  do  so. 

The  cniate  ainly  raised  his  whip  in  reply  to  many  a 
lererentiBl  ulnte  tendered  to  him  by  rich  and  poor  alike 
as  he  drore  off  along  the  beautiful  roads,  now  admiring 
the  autumnal  tints  of  the  foliage,  now  resting  his  eyes  on 
the  placid  waters  of  the  estuary  of  which  he  caught 
gUmpses  now  and  then  between  the  trees,  and  anon  turning 
to  hia  fair  oompanion  for  amusement,  feasting  hia  eyes  on 
ber  bnxom  onuines. 

Hugh  0*DowU  was  intensely  alarmed  at  the  death  of 
Donc^bue  Spilltan,  but  be  could  not  elicit  a  connected 
account  of  the  occurrence  from  any  of  those  present, 
though  he  questioned  them  all  when  ttie  body  had  l>een 
laid  to  rest  temporarily  on  the  large  four-posted  bed- 
stead to  await  the  experienced  ministrations  of  Mrs. 
Amill.  Hugh  was  in  a  panic.  Donoghuc  .Sjiitltan  was  a 
fellow- Valiant,  and  he  had  been  kUtcd  !  Mi);))t  nut  the 
same  destiny  be  awaiting  Hugli  O'DowU  at  th<;  crotM- 
roadfl  to-night  t 

It  WM  evident  that  the  news  of  Donogliiic's  death  wuh 
spreading  quickly,  for  neighbours  now  )>egiLii  to  u|i|H-.ir, 
coming  across  the  fields  from  all  iinints  of  the  roiri|iitMH 
towards  the  cottage.  In  half-aii-hour's  tinii^  (jiiiU;  ti  crowd 
of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  were  collected  in  front 
of  Spilltan's  cottage,  and  their  nonvemation  was  ItltHxI- 
curdling  to  hear.  Hugh  and  Molly  liiul  tf^pii  rati  til,  Hugh 
standing  with  the  men,  Molly  talcing  lic-r  |iliti:i;  witli  tlix 
women.  But  all  were  close  together  in  tint  littlr  yjiril 
before  the  cottage,  and  each  grimp  could  linir  tin-  tun- 
versation  of  the  other.  GhoHts  Hi-<>n  in  lomrly  pliniM,  ilir 
shades  of  dead  men  plsying  hurley  at  l!Vl■nlilt<^  Hlrniigi' 
portents  which  had  recently  iH-ciirn-d.  siicli  uh  a  ciilf  hurri 
with  two  heads,  a  foal  with  six  li-git,  wi-rr  nil  [mrly  ilis- 
cussed.  And,  to  crown  all  minor  linrriirs,  tin;  rc-upjx'iiranM^ 
of  Petticoat  Loose,  the  most  dniiuli-d  of  all  tlie  evil  gi-nii 
of  the  barony  of  Killafostarc,  won  wilt^itinly  aniH'rtcd  and 
vouched  for.  Tliis  Petticoat  Ix«»e  was  tliu  t<Tn)r  «f  adults 
and  children  alike.  Various  versions  of  her  history  were 
in  circulation  from  time  immemorial.     She  was  a  woman 
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who  bad  tuiscoodacted  horeetf  and  hod  been  bftoished  to 
the  Red  Sea  by  some  atl-powerful  priest.  But  occasionally 
she  broke  loose  from  her  mariue  prieon  and  revisited  her 
Dative  land.  The  Red  Sea  had  been  a  mare  incognihan 
at  the  date  of  Petticoat  Loose's  original  banishment,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  may  have 
dimioiahed  its  efficacy  as  a  place  of  detention.  Prior  to 
M.  de  Lessepa'  great  engineering  accomplishmciit,  Gallov- 
glass  people  were  told  that  mariners  constantly  saw  Petti- 
coat Loose  in  the  Red  Sea.  beckoning  them  on  to  the  rocks 
and  exulting  over  the  distress  of  weather-beaten  ships. 
But  none  of  the  P.  and  0.  boats  ever  reported  her  in 
their  logs  on  the  passage  from  Port  Said  to  Aden ;  and, 
consequently,  the  Red  Sea  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
safe  place  for  hobgoblins  banished  by  almighty  priests. 
Petticoat  Loose  appeared  in  all  forms,  mostly  at  diisk,  and 
woe  betide  the  mortal  wight  who  dared  to  notice  her,  or 
pass  any  comment  on  her  behaviour.  Sometimes  she  waa 
like  a  "  brimming  "  sow  restlessly  flitting  along  the  roads, 
as  if  bent  on  a  long  journey  unaccompanied  by  a  driver.* 
At  other  times  she  took  the  form  of  a  lai^  greyhound, 
chasing  invisible  hares  in  the  bawn  fields  near  the  roads, 
nmning-up,  turning,  and  killing  her  game  with  super- 
natural prowess.  Again  she  was  in  the  form  of  a  woman, 
bodice  loose  and  open  at  the  waist,  hair  dishevelled,  petti- 
coat traihng  in  the  dust,  walking  along  the  roads  in  the 
evening.  Woe  to  the  man  who  accosted  her  when  she 
appeared  in  this  guise  I 

The  headless  coach  had  been  seen  too,  a  great  vehicle 
like  the  old  mail  coaches,  drarwn  by  six  headless  horses, 
driven  by  a  headless  coachman,  with  a  headless  guard 
miraculously  blowing  a  ghostly  horn. 

"  Child  Murrish  O'Finton  was  seen  goin'  wid  'um,  last 
night  three  weeks,  above  at  Ballyownahuch  near  the  cross- 
roads," said  Walsh,  the  cowman,  taking  oS  his  hat  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air. 

"  Wisha,  daureera  %  "  said  Boosang.  "  Are  they  comJn' 
around  aggin  t  Sure,  'tis  no  wander  ;  they're  awful  times. 
The  murder  of  hJa  honour,  the  bumin'  o'  Brile's  ricks,  aa' 
now  the  kilUn'  o'  poor  Oonoghne  I    Lonl  aave  as  !    Tho 
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truss  o'  Clirist  atwccu  us  aD*  all  harm !    Lord  ha'  inenty  j 
on  the  dead  !  " 

"  Yi8,  yiB  1 "  said  Mrs.  WaUh,  "  they  wure  all  hurlin' 
like  long  ago,  I  hear,  the  parish  o'  Gallowglaea  aggin  the 
pariah  o'  Mahumacrow.     AJI  th'  uuld  people   wero  seen 
there.     Me  own  father  waa  there,  I  hear,  aa'  ould  Murrish 
O'Finton  that  uaed  to  own  this  very  part  o'  Qarekiln,  for 
Gareldln  wasn't  all  in  wan  farm  tliin,  but  in  five  or  six  ■ 
fartna.     An'  ould  Qiiiak's  father,  an'  ould  Dan  S(.iartant,J 
Dave  na   Bualya,"  an'   likewise  ould   Lar   Flauhool  aiid| 
Ti-ugue  Mahone.     Oh,  they  were  all  there  burlin'  like  long 
agi),  oany  there  wasn't  a  sound  out  of  'em.'    Oh,  God 
save  UH !     No  wan  is  ufe  thoae  timen  oany  the  priest,  I 
Jor  hu  knows  all,  both  thu  here  an'  the  hereafter  !  " 

The  effect  o(  all  thin  wi'ird  goMip  ou  Hugh's  mind  waa   ' 
{raralyaing.     lie  did  not  believe  it ;     his  rciunin   rebt'llod 
against  it ;    but  he  shuddered  neverthelesa.     The  twilight 
Itad  fallen,  tlie  glory  of  the  sky  wm  gone,  gloom  siirroumled 
the  ever-increasing  oruwd  culIecttHl  in  front  of  the  eottagu,  , 
and  now,  the  laying-out  utihxm  being  completed,  the  keen  I 
reconunonced  iniii<le  the  house,  led  06  by  Mrs.  Amill  am]  f 
joined  in  by  half-a-dozen  women.     Hugh  put  his  finger«| 
in  his  ears  and  8lii)i>ed  oil  in  the  dark,  without  even  sayin{[  1 
grwd-bve    to   Molly.     Should    he    ki'ep   his   appointment  | 
with   the   Vslianta   at   the   croea-roadi*  ?     Awiuredly   noil 
His  mind  waa  made  up.     Of  two  t«rroni  he  would  uhoost  | 
wliat  appeared  to  ho  tiio  loAser  t     His  life  waa  in  danger,  [ 
h«  hatl  siniiiid,  his  honesty  waa  implicated  in  the  low  of  1 
the,  money.     He  feanul  to  meet  his  father  iaco  to  face,  j 
He  was  tired  of  Jifu  tmd  ynt  was  not  prepared  to  lose  it. 
He  would  go  straight  t^i  the  I'arwhial  House  and  umko 
his  confession  to  Katber  O'Darreli.     .\nd  lest  his  resolution 
ahijold  waver,  he  ran  towards  UallowglaAS  as  fast  as  Lia  j 
Ico  could  cany  him. 

When  oearing  Father  O'DarrvlI's  house,  tw  met  a  luaa  j 
on  the  road  who  startled  him  by  making  tlie  facial  sifin  o£  I 
Ike  Society  of  Valianla.  It  waa  O'Kylau.  but  Hugh,  off 
ooane,  diil  not  reuognJM  the  Dreg  Street  man.  but  liaJ 
waa  oompolled  to  atop  and  abake  naods  and  ackoowicdoe  * 
Um  mantul  sign  and  puswotd  winch  won  givBO  Docrect^. 
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"  What  way  are  y'  ?  "  said  the  etrangcr.  "  Will  y'  uot 
be  at  the  randy-voo  to-ttight  ?  " 

"  Time  enougli  yet,"  replied  Hugh  hastily,  and  he 
walked  swiftly  away. 

O'Rylan  shouted  after  him  :  "  Hay  1  A  word  with  you 
for  a  moment !  " 

But  Hugh  did  not  stop  agun  until  he  stood  on  the  door- 
step of  the  Parochial  House,  at  which  he  knoclied  and 
rang  nervously,  his  heart  aeemiug  to  beat  more  loudly 
than  the  [wnderoue  metal  knocker. 

Father  O'Dairell,  from  his  dining-room  window,  had 
seen  Hugh  O'Dowla  crosaing  the  circular  gravelled  space 
before  the  house  ;  and,  suspecting  that  something  unusual 
had  happened,  arose  and  opened  the  hall  door.  The  mere 
sight  of  the  bmple  and  portly  person  of  the  pneet,  so  typical 
of  solidity  and  security,  acted  like  balm  upon  the  wounded 
spirit  of  the  young  man.  The  pastor  was  arraj-ed  in 
his  black  soutane,  one  of  the  most  comfortable  forma  of 
overall  or  dressing-gown,  with  its  Prussian  collar  and  row 
of  countless  small  red  buttons  down  the  front.  His  high 
forehead  and  bald  crown  gleamed  with  prosperity,  hie  clun 
swelled  in  triple  undulations  over  liis  Roman  collar,  his 
^Iver  snuff-box  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  stood  like  a  tower 
of  strength  inside  his  own  threshold. 

No  Asiatic  mind  ever  conceived  a  face  of  Buddha  more 
abstracted  and  self-satisfied,  no  Egyiitiau  brain  ever 
coined  an  expression  more  sphinx-like,  but  withal  without 
any  overt  harahne.as  or  obtrusive  lack  of  sympathy,  than 
that  with  which  Father  O'Darrcll,  standing  inside  his 
own  door,  was  now  scrutinising  Hugh  O'Dowla. 

"  Good-evening,  Eugene,"  said  the  priest,  who  had  been 
dining  to  repletion.  "  I  hope  there  is  notliing  amiss  with 
'em  at  home  ?     Come  inside,  come  inside," 

"  Good  evening,  air,"  said  Hugh,  "  they're  all  well  at 
home.  It  is  myself  that's  in  trouble,  an'  1  come  to  yoa 
to  go  to  confession." 

Afl  the  boy  crossed  the  thrcabold,  Father  O'DaneU 
looked  at  him  with  intense  concentration.  Then  he  took 
o  small  pinch  of  snufi  and  occupied  himself  with  his  pocket- 
handkerohief.    When  the  door  closed  between  bun  and 
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the  noiay  roads.  Hugh  felt  a  thrill  o[  relief  runnin?  through 
hiB  body  from  his  heart  down  to  the  aolos  of  fiis  feet.  ThiB 
was  B  nanctuary  into  which  neither  Valiant,  nor  Ooveni- 
ment  offioia!.  nor  part'iit.  might  dure  to  intrude. 

Bcaeic  the  Pritwt  hod  cleared  away  thu  dinner  thinj^ 
But  Father  O'Darrell  hail  not  quit«^  (inietied :  for  a  com- 
jiotifT  of  graptts,  bananas  and  apples  stood  oil  the  mahngnny 
tabic,  as  well  as  a  silver -corked  decanter  of  jx>rt,  an  open 
cigar  box,  and  a  amall  tray  with  a  French  ooflne  service. 

Father  O'Darrell  looked  once  more  into  the  face  of  the 
young  man  and  saw  that  it  waa  troubled.  Prioat-like  he 
set  his  brain  to  work  and  argued  thus  upon  the  premisea : 
"  I  won't  offer  him  any  refrcahmBnt.  If  I  did,  his  troublea 
might  evaporate,  and  I  would  derive  no  benefit  from  this 
MBit.  Hungur  is  a  good  aaiico  for  coiifwwion  na  well  aa 
for  dinner.  I'll  prolws  him  while  his  HnirlU  arc  low."  Then 
he  said  aloud,  in  liis  most  aacerdolal  manner :  "  Did  you 
Bay  you  wanted  to  ro  to  confeaaion  ?  " 

"I  did.  sir,"  rephed  Hugh  whose  face  waa  crimson  and 
wliOM  pulse  waa  beating  at  fever  pace. 

"  Come  un  to  me  stady ! "  aaid  Father  O'Darrell,  Ughtii^ 
a  candle  wliich  stood  on  the  sideboard  and  leading  the 
wav  upstairs. 

father  O'Darrdl's  lAudy  was  a  comfortable  room  con- 
taining many  hundreds  of  volumes  arranged  un  open 
shelves,  mostly  devotional  and  tbeologlC'al ;  but  it  also 
roittainetl  a  looked  glass  bookcase  in  which  waa  to  be  found 
literature  of  a  more  stimulating  deacxiption.  (Toiifeaaors 
hold  that,  thou({h  they  may  forbid  their  ponitenta  to  read 
certain  books  as  being  dangorons  to  faith  and  morals  and 
hlccly  to  weaken  the  reader's  bchef  in  sacerdotal  omni> 
nottmoe  and  infallibility,  they  arv  justified  in  reading  such 
twoks  tbroiSBlvn.  How  ooald  a  confcMor  know  that  a 
book  WM  diuinroas  if  he  had  not  ilipin-d  into  it  himself  [ 
Ootweqnently  rather  O'DarrelPs  i^xpenditure  on  books  was 
larger  than  one  would  be  inchned  to  suppose.  He  bought 
costly  books  of  French  pictures,  the  sight  of  which  would 
have  "  raised  Uie  hair  "  on  John  O'Dowla's  head.  Harinc 
been  odaoatad  at  the  Irish  College  in  Paha,  he  could  read 
Prnicb  with  esse  and  bis  stock  of  Freoob  oovela  was 
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uxhaiLStive.  Eiiglieh  publications,  like  "  The 
Tribute  to  Modem  Babylon,"  were  then  in  great  vogue, 
and  were  bought  by  the  pastor  at  high  prices.  It  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  soul  of  a  virgin  like  Mias  Julia  O'Dowla, 
for  instance,  to  read  snch  compositions,  but  that  young 
lady's  confessor  was  inoculated  and  could  defy  the  vims 
which  lay  hidden  in  the  pages  of  any  variety  of  modem 
literature.  There  were  even  copies  of  Darwiu,  Hazier, 
and  Herbert  Spencer  to  be  found  in  Father  ,0'DarrelI  a 
study,  but  their  leaves  were  uncut,  for  the  priest's  mind 
was  not  equal  to  the  strain  involved  in  pursuing  such 
chains  of  reasoning. 

On  one  occasion  a  poor  Methodist  minister  had  been 
invited  up  to  Father  O'Darrell's  study,  and  he  beheld 
Darwin,  Huxley  and  Spencer  lying  on  the  table  as  if  they 
wore  in  constant  oae ;  and  also,  marvelloua  to  relate,  the 
poor  man  saw  a  volume  of  Wesley's  Sermons  along  with 
them.  He  had  come  to  ask  a  paltry  favour  from  the 
priest.  It  appears  he  had  been  preaching  in  the  open  air, 
for  he  was  an  itinerating  evangelist,  and  had  been  stoned 
in  the'streeta.  He  had  apphed  to  the  police  for  protection, 
but  they  told  him  to  tly  from  the  town  as  if  he  were  an 
uncleansed  leper. 

"  Scoot !  "  sfud  Mr.  Dudge. 

"  Vamoose  the  ranch  !  "  chimed  in  Mr.  Uoresburrow. 
"  You'll  be  lucky  if  you  take  your  life  away  with  you. 
If  we  gave  you  any  protection  or  encouragement  the 
Castle  authorities  would  remove  us  to  Si-bay-iia !  Do 
you  know  where  Sibayria  is  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  Wesleyan  with  the  surprised  hoe  of 
a  child. 

"  Connaught !  "  roared  Mr.  Dudge.  "  We  call  all  tiie 
constabulary  inspectors  and  resident  magistrates  in  Con- 
naught  Sibayrians.  They're  all  in  Sibayria,  an'  we  have 
no  desire  to  follow  them.     See  I  " 

Then  the  minister  had  gone  to  the  final  court  of  appeal, 
the  Parochial  House — and  had  found  the  Darwin  and 
Huxley  and  the  Wesley  Sermons,  and  had  been  terrified 
out  of  bis  wits  by  the  onslaught  of  the  learned  di\'ine,  the 
owner  of  the  tomes. 
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"  I  warn  yon  to  lave,  or  to  leave,  thiB  place,  me  good 
iftan.  We  will  tolerate  no  proselytisera  or  aoiipera  here," 
said  Father  O'Darrell.  "  Cki  home,  if  you  have  a  home, 
an'  mind  ycr  own  business." 

And  the  dazed  young  preacher  went  away  to  spread 
the  news  amongst  his  ]>eopli;  that  the  priests  of  Rome  were 
the  most  lcam<.H]  and  the  greatest  of  men,  deeply  read  in 
all  the  advanced  sciences  and  speculations,  profound 
scholan  all  of  them  from  the  incomparable  Leo  XIII. 
down  to  Father  O'Darrell  of  Gallowglaas.  For  is  it  not 
written :  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ; 
but  whosoever  shall  sniite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  tun) 
to  him  the  other  alao." 

Into  this  study  now  walked  Father  O'Darrell,  followed 
by  Huch  O'Dowla.  Besides  the  books  and  ordinary  funti- 
ture,  the  apartment  contained  an  altar  on  which  stood 
a  atatue  of  the  Bleased  Virgin,  holding  a  chubby,  naked, 
juniping  babe  in  her  anna,  the  face  being  after  the  style 
of  Raphael's  Madonnas,  and  the  figure  lightly  draped  so 
as  to  show  the  contour  of  the  body.  Father  O'Darrell 
was  a  connoisseur  in  statuary,  and  a  plaster  cast  which 
would  be  eminently  suitable  for  the  congregatjou,  or 
"  them,"  as  the  pncst«  called  the  people,  would  not  bo 
honoured  with  standing-room  in  the  pastor's  study.  There 
were  two  candlm  on  this  altar.  Fatner  O'Darrell  lit  them, 
and  blew  out  the  light  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
dining>room. 

The  study  aUo  contained  an  open  confeadonal,  that  is 
to  nay  a  wooden  screen  firmly  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall,  with  a  chair  for  the  priest  at  one  nd«  01  it  and  a 
kneeling  stool  for  the  penitent  at  tiie  other.  The  acteen 
was  about  (our  feet  hign,  so  that  the  head  of  the  penitcott 
when  kneeling,  rose  clear  over  it.» 

Father  O'Darrell  Idosed  his  stole  and  threw  it  over  hia 
nedc.  Then  he  knelt  on  a  prie-dieu  before  the  altar, 
oovet«d  hia  face  with  his  broad  bt  bands  and  remained 
perfectly  atill,  aa  if  entraoced  in  prayer.  Hogb  fell  on 
tu>  knees  on  the  carpet,  cloeed  hia  ^^ns  and  cnaeavourod 
to  ooDect  his  thooghta  for  the  oonfcenon  which  ha  wu 
about  to  make.     Utsa  Julia  O'Dowla  had  freqaently  i 
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her  dainty  little  confession  liere,  but  Hugh  bad  never 
before  been  witliin  the  sacred  precincts,  and  he  felt  awe- 
struck by  his  mysterious  surroundings.  There  was  no  li^bt 
in  the  room  save  that  of  the  flickering  candles  on  the  altar, 
and  the  abadowa  were  moving  spasmodicaUy  on  the  w^U. 
At  length  the  priest  arose  and  walked  across  to  the  c«i- 
fessional  where  he  aat  on  the  chair,  his  back  close  against 
the  wall,  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees.  Hugh  foUowed 
him  and  knelt  on  the  penitent's  stool  with  hia  face  towards 
the  wall. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ! "  said  the  young  man,  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  by  touching  his  forehead,  heart,  and  both 
ahoalders  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand. 
The  priest  also  crossed  himself. 

"  Bleaa  me.  Father,  for  1  have  sinned  ! "  said  Hugh 
O'Dowla,  and  he  went  on  to  repeat  the  first  half  of  the 
ConfUeor  :  "  !  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  Blessed  Mary 
ever  Virgin,  to  Blessed  Michael  the  Archangel,  to  Blessed 
John  the  Baptist,  to  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and 
to  all  the  Saints,  that  I  have  sinned  exceedingly  in  thought 
word  and  deed,"  and  then,  striking  his  breast  three 
times,  "  Through  ray  fault.  Through  my  fault.  Through 
my  most  grievous  fault." 

These  stereotyped  formalities  over,  the  Confessor  said  : 
"  When  were  you  at  confession  last  i  " 

"  Three  months  ago,  air,"  replied  the  penitent. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  yon  have  done  wrong  since  then ! " 
smd  Father  O'DarreU,  and  Hugh  went  through  hia 
breaches  of  the  ten  commandments. 

He  entered  into  the  details  of  his  falae  oath  and  initia- 
tion into  the  Society  of  Valiants,  as  a  breach  of  the  second 
commandment,  the  terms  of  which,  as  he  knew  them, 
VBK :  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  Thy 
God  in  vain."  The  second  commandment,  aa  reoorded 
in  ExoduB  :  "  Thou  ahalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
&c.,  is  omitted  from  the  decalogue  by  the  prieots 
and  is  not  taught  to  Catholics,  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
of  whom  is  aware  of  its  existence.  The  tenth  command- 
ment is  split  into  two  :   "  Thou  ahalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
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hour's  wife"  bising  called  the  Diiith,  and  "  'tliou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neiglibour's  goods"  being  known  a»  the  t<Mith 
oi^ninianjniciit,  in  order  to  mnkc  the  deficiency  good  and 
keen  the  nuiabcr  of  coiumaiidtiient«  at  ten. 

When  every  ittim  of  the  proceedings  in  the  cavern  hod 
been  reUt«d,  together  with  the  names  of  thoae  whom 
Hugh  had  recognised,  the  circumstancea  of  the  muider 
were  ^one  into,  and  all  that  Hugh  had  seen  and  over- 
heard was  communieated  to  the  priest.  It  was  well  for 
Father  Lawnavawla  that  he  had  come  to  market  early 
with  his  information,  and  Father  O'Darrell  now  remem- 
bered it  for  him. 

Hugh  iecit«d  his  breaches  of  the  reroaiaing  command- 
ments teriatim ;  and  under  the  head  of  the  sixth  com- 
mandment, the  tvrma  of  which,  as  be  had  learned  them, 
were :  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  he  gave  the 
parish  priest  a  full  and  minute  account  of  his  relations 
with  Holly  Carew  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
acquaintanceship  down  to  the  moment  of  their  last  part- 
ing. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  penitent  unfolded 
his  lengthened  tale  witnout  assistance.  Searching  ques- 
tions were  put,  asking  for  tho  minutest  details  as  to  acta, 
pooturea,  tJiought«  and  words.  Indeed,  if  the  right- 
minded  Christian  reader  could  t>e  furnishul  with  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  confeiisinn  it  might  be  a  moot  [Xtiiit  as  to 
whether  the  ^3cttat  of  the  acts  <lid  not  constitute  as  great, 
if  not  a  greater  offence  against  propriety  than  the  thought- 
leas  commiasioD  of  them,  llicn,  under  the  head  of  the 
seventh  commandment,  as  Ungh  knew  it :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  Father  O'Darrell  heard  of  the  sale  of  the  colt 
and  the  loss  of  the  money. 

When  all  had  been  told,  iudoding  nutnberlesa  misoel- 
laneow  sina  to  vrliiah  no  allusion  need  bo  made.  Father 
O'Dandl  pondered  for  a  while  and  said :  "  Have  you 
omitted  anything,  me  child  T  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replietl  the  weeping  youth,  for  tears  were 
atreaming  down  Hugh  O'Dowla's  face  in  such  profusion 
thai  they  rejuvenated  him,  obliterating  all  tJie  ehar- 
ictenstic*  of  adoioaottnoe  and  melting  him  hack  into 
babyltood. 
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Father  O'Darrell  consideied  tiie  situation :  "HI  eiTO 
bint  aheoIiitioD,  his  heart  will  leap  up  for  jny.  YoDtli  is 
forgetful ;  gratitude  ia  short-lived ;  my  power  over  him 
wiU  be  at  an  end ;  I  shall  be  a  spent  force.  Therefore  I 
shall  put  him  ofi."  ■    Then  the  priest  said  to  his  young 

Eeoitent :  "  This  a  wan  o'  the  most  serioua  casea  I  ever 
eard  of.     You'll  have  to  come  to  me  again." 

"  Oh  !  "  groaned  Hugh  O'DowIa,  sobbing.  "  Put  off  i 
Put  off .'  And  my  life  in  danger  !  What'll  I  do  ?  Wliat'II 
I  do  ?  I  dare  not  go  home !  I  dare  not  go  out  of  this 
house  to-night !  I  am  watched !  I  broke  my  app<»nt- 
ment  and  my  life  is  forfeited !  Oh,  forgive  me,  for^ve 
mc.  Father ! " 

"  When  did  you  see  your  Aunt  Pjnser,  or  Penser  I " 
said  the  priest,  as  if  a  new  view  of  the  case  presented 
itself  to  his  mind. 

"  Oh,  not  for  a  long  time,  air  1  "  said  Hugh. 

"  An'  you  can't  go  home,  an'  your  life  is  forfeited,  ao* 
you  can't  lave  this  honae  ?  I  can't  aoconmiodate  yon 
here,  for  you'd  have  to  gout  in  the  morning,  aa  I  have 
the  Bishop  coming  to-morrow,  an'  that  would  be  as  bad 
for  yon  aa  going  out  to-night." 

"  Don't  turn  me  out !  '  said  Hugh  eagerly.  "  It  you 
do  you  will  never  see  me  again '.  Weren't  you  often 
anxious  for  me  ?  Can't  you  keep  me  now  vrben  I  hava 
come  to  you  of  my  own  free  will,  without  your  aakiDg 
me  ? " 

"  Hum  I  "  said  the  pastor.  "  Do  I  understand  that 
you  are  willing  to  consecrate  yourself  to  the  C%nrch  and 
become  a  priest  ?  Mind,  I'm  not  asking  you  to  do  it  I 
You're  not  in  a  state  o'  grace." 

"  I  am  willing  to  be  a  priest.  1  am  willing !  I  am 
tnily  sorry  for  all  the  wrong  I  have  done,  for  all  the  awful 
sins  I  have  committed,  an'  I  only  want  absolution  to  be 
in  the  state  o'  grace  I  "  And,  raising  his  voice  to  a  shriek, 
Hugh  cried  out:  "My  God,  my  God,  why  haat  Thoo 
forsaken  me ! " 

The  passionate  crv  of  the  boy  startled  even  the  case- 
hardened  priest.  '  Hush  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  God  has 
not  forsaken  you.     I  will  do  me  part  in  this  business." 
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The  tread  of  Bessie  the  Priest  waa  heard  oil  the  Htaira. 
Then  followed  a  pentle  tap  at  the  door.  "  Stay  where 
you  arc,"  whispered  Father  O'Darrell,  and  he  left  the 
room,  shutting  the  door  after  hira.  Beasic  held  an  en- 
velope in  her  hand :  "  There  waa  a  ring  at  the  bell  jiiat 
now,  ver  reverence,  an'  whin  I  answered  the  door  I  found 
this  thrown  into  the  letter-lwx." 

Irish  pricBts  are  not  uoaccuatAmed  to  receive  myBteri- 
oialy  delivered  letters,  bo  Father  O'Darrell  expressed  no 
eurpriw!  as  lie  took  the  packet  from  his  servant.  She 
went  downstairs  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  be  followed 
and  went  into  the  dining-room,  where  he  shut  himself 
in.  His  sensitive  and  experienced  fingers  told  hira  that 
there  were  bank-notes  in  the  envelope,  He  opened  it 
carefully  and  found  thirty -two  single  notes,  onaocoin* 
ptuiwd  by  any  writing  or  explanation  whatever.  It  was 
the  money  which  Hugh  O'Dowla  had  lost,  and  which 
had  been  found  in  the  cavern  by  the  Valiants.  O'Kylan 
had  been  in  favour  of  keeping  it  as  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  Society's  war-chest,  but  Quiak  and  Scarlant  and  tha 
others  had  overruled  the  Dreg  Street  man. 

Even  O'Orogan  had  protested  :  "  We  may  IdU,  but  we 
doesn't  rob  t  I'd  cut  a  landlord's  throat,  bat  I  wouldn't 
take  a  thripp'ny  -bit  from  his  pocket."  And  Dick  Quisk 
had  put  the  money  into  an  envelopt*  with  the  intention 
of  conveying  it  U>  Hugh  at  the  flrnt  opt>ortunity.  Chancing 
to  meet  O'Kylan,  he  leame<l  that  Hugh  had  just  gorte 
into  Father  O'Darrell's  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  bo  had 

S«ie  to  report  the  loss  of  the  money  to  the  pariah  priest, 
e,  tberr^'lflre,  anxious  not  to  be  mixed  up  any  further 
in  tli«  mattt^r,  threw  the  envelope  unaddrcsMd  into  th« 
pri««t's  letter-box.  rang  the  bell  and  ran  away. 

It  would  not  have  fared  well  witli  Hugh  O'Dowla  if  he 
had  come  out  from  Father  O'Darrell'i  house  that  nigbL 
Had  be  done  so,  it  is  probabh)  that  his  worst  fears  would 
have  been  realised. 

Father  O'Darrell  ooonted  the  notes  and  thrust  them 
into  hia  tnnuorB'  podtet.  He  knew,  ne  weD  as  if  Quisk 
had  peraoDolly  oommanicatod  tbe  LnbeDigenoo  to  him. 
tliat  they  were  tlie  nnlea  Hugh  O'Dowfa  had  lost.    Bnt 
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B  tread  of  Bessie  the  Priest  was  heard  on  the  stairs. 
i  Tollowed  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  "  Stay  where 
"'  whispered  Father  O'DaireH,  and  he  left  the 
,  shutting  the  door  aft«r  him.  Bessie  held  an  en- 
i  in  ber  hand :  "  There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell  just 
'yer  reverence,  an'  whin  I  answered  the  door  I  found 
a  into  the  letter-box." 
1  priests  are  not  unaccustomed  to  receive  mysteri- 
f  delivered  letters,  so  Father  O'DarreU  expressed  no 
'  I  as  he  took  the  packet  from  hia  servant.  She 
I  downstairs  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  followed 
"  rent  into  the  dining-room,  where  he  shnt  himself 
_  lis  sensitive  and  experienced  fingers  told  him  that 

Lwere  bank-notes  in  the  envelope.  He  opened  it 
ly  and  found  thirty -two  single  notes,  unaccom- 
Id  by  any  writing  or  explanation  whatever.  It  was 
Enoney  which  Hugh  O'Dowla  had  lost,  and  which 
been  found  in  the  cavern  by  the  Valiants.  O'Rylan 
been  in  favour  of  keeping  it  as  a  welcome  addition  to 
Society's  war-cheat,  but  Quiak  and  Scarlant  and  the 
is  had  overruled  the  Dre^  Street  man. 
Nn  O'Qrogan  had  protested :  "  We  may  kill,  but  we 
b't  rob  !  I'd  cut  a  landlord's  throat,  but  I  wouldn't 
I  a  thripp'ny  bit  from  his  pocket."  And  Dick  Quisk 
rpDi  the  money  into  an  envelope  with  the  intention 
Bveying  it  to  Hugh  at  the  first  opportunity.  Chancing 
beet  O'Rylan,  he  learned  that  Hugh  had  just  gone 
"iPather  O'Darrell's  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  be  had 
b  to  report  the  loss  of  the  money  to  the  parish  priest, 
[therefore,  anxious  not  to  be  mixed  up  any  further 
i  matter,  threw  the  envelope  unaddressed  into  the 
It's  letter-box,  rang  the  bell  and  ran  away. 
I  would  not  have  fared  well  with  Hngh  Q'Dowia  if  he 
[come  out  from  Father  O'Darrell's  house  that  night. 
I  he  done  so,  it  is  probable  that  his  worst  fears  would 
I  been  realised. 

^ber  O'Darrell  counted  the  notes  and  thrust  them 
!  trouBera'  pocket.  He  knew,  as  well  as  if  Quiak 
Kperaonally  communicated  the  intelligence  to  him, 
Itbey  were  the  notes  Hugh  O'Dowla  had  lost.     But 
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"  A  little  onnard  lend  llij  ^idinfr  hand 
To  these  dark  st«pa,  a  little  funbef  on, 
For  70Dder  b&nk  hstb  choice  at  sun  nr  shAde."— KlbTOB. 

Father  O'Dsjieell  gave  Hugh  a  good  dinner,  for  wbon 
an  Irish  priest  is  well-dispoee^I,  he  can  be  the  most  hoepi* 
table  of  men. 

"  Eat  slowly,"  said  the  pastor,  "  Nine-tinths.  or  teotha 
of  onr  trouble  come  from  want  o'  mAatication.  Talce  a 
glass  o'  sherry  and  after  a  time  take  a  glass  o'  port." 

Hugh  made  a  hearty  meal  and  did  as  he  was  bidden ; 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  the  pastor  ordered  him  a 
small  cup  of  black  coffee  with  some  liqueur  brandy.  Never 
in  his  life  had  the  }^iing  man  had  such  a  luxurious  meal. 
His  conscience  at  rest,  his  body  sated  with  creature  com- 
forts, Hugh  felt  as  if  he  had  gained  admission  into  elyaium, 
and  the  soUd  advantages  oftered  by  the  Church  began  to 
assume  a  tangible  form  in  hie  mind. 

Father  O'Darrell  meantime  smoked  a  cigar  ioid  watched 
hia  young  guest  refreshing  himself ;  but  his  sacerdotal 
brain  was  busy. 

"  How  far  do  you  count  it  to  yer  Aunt  Pinser's,  or 
Penser's  place  at  Ballygrauver  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Seven  miles,  sir,"  answered  Hugh. 

"  An'  you  tell  me  you  weren't  there  this  good  while  t 
Well,  you'll  go  there  to-night,  for  I  won't  have  time  to 
take  you  there  to-morrow.  Til  be  too  busy  with  the  con- 
ference. An'  ril  do  for  you  what  I  wouldn't  do  for  any 
other  yonng  man  in  the  parish,  I'll  go  'long  with  yon 
roeself  and  insure,  or  ensure,  you  a  hearty  welcome !  " 
"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Hugh  simply. 
Father  O'Darrell  ordered  his  horse  and  car  to  be  got 
ready,  and  in  ten  minutes'  time  the  tread  of  the  horse  aaid 
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tliu  grating  of  the  wheels  oti  the  gravel  were  heard  outside 
the  window.  Father  O'Darrell  wrapped  hluiaclf  up  in  an 
immense  frieze  overcoat  and  woollen  ac&rf,  and  the  two 
settled  tfaemselvcfi,  one  o»  each  side  o{  the  comfortable 
four-wheeled  covered  car,  ofaaring  the  heavy  bearskin  rug 
between  them.  Fortunately  they  had  not  t^  pass  through 
the  crowded  Main  Street,  and  the  good  horse  stepped 
over  the  level  stretches  of  white  road  at  eight  miles  an 
hour,  sUckcning  his  pace  to  a  walk  at  every  hill. 

"  You'll  be  well  rid  o'  that  girl .' "  said  the  priest. 
"  8ha  has  a  bad  drop  in  hor  from  her  father's  side." 

Uugb  could  not  make  a  reply,  but  hung  )ii»  head  for 
slkame,  as  the  prie«t  went  on  to  any  : 

"  If  you  married  her  your  life  would  be  a  hell  upon 
earth.  If  you  didii't  many  her,  you'd  have  to  lave  home 
an'  gout  on  the  worid  without  a  fsitliing  from  yer  father. 
I  know  John  U'Dowla  aa  wvU  a«  I  know  msself.  He'd 
run  you  an  nuro  i»  I'm  aitting  liprv.  But  even  if  you 
married  a  girl  o'  yer  own  daaa  in  aft«r  yeam,  wliut  woidd 
yer  fate  be  1  You'd  be  like  the  reot  of  em,  a  white  slave, 
a  cnii-tun;,  or  creature  without  a  will  or  a  pleasure  of  yer 
own  m  anytliing.  Don't  1  know  it  1  Don't  1  hear  the 
confenioos  of  moat  o'  the  married  men  o'  the  parish  I 
An'  I  find  that  'tis  no  loas  but  a  sain  to  be  unmarried. 
Wa  all  know  tliat  the  result  o'   the  tint  marriage  was 

leritT. 
J  mio, 
emsed  is  the  oarth  in  thv  work ;  with  labour  and  toil 
shalt  thou  oat  thereof  all  the  daya  of  thy  life,'  mud  God  to 
Adam.  And  the  I^ord  might  well  have  added  to  Adam, 
as  be  did  to  the  ser^nt :  '  She  shall  crush  thy  head  and 
thou  ahalt  lie  in  wait  for  hvr  heel.'  There  it  is  for  yoa 
in  a  nutshell.  That's  what  you  oMape  bv  avoiaing 
marriage.  People  think  that  tlte  priest's  life  is  u(  a 
diScrent  nature  altt^^hcr  from  the  layman's,  that  they're 
two  di&eront  animalu  as  it  were.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  fact.  The  priest's  pOMtiou  t>  more  assured  an* 
he  has  a  bettor  time  than  the  married  men,  that's  tb« 
diBervQoe.  Only  that  yer  mind  ts  ubde  up  1  woulda't 
•peak  10  tnoly  to  you." 


destruction  to  the  contracting  parties  an'  all  their  posteritT. 
*  **  1  thou  hast  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  thy  1 
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Hugii  did  not  reply,  but  the  words  aanlt  deep  into  his 
receptive  mind,  for  he  had  never  heard  them  before.  The 
oar  rolled  on  in  the  dark,  and  iu  less  than  an  hour  they 
were  driving  up  the  neglected  avenue  to  the  cottage  where 
old  Miaa  Penser  wsa  "  husbanding  life's  taper  "  and  keep- 
ing the  smftll  flame  of  life  alight  with  difGcuIty. 

Irishmen,  as  a  rule,  are  hot-tempered,  quick  to  resent 
a  slight,  real  or  imaginary,  and,  therefore,  do  not  shine 
in  the  delicate  art  of  legacy-hunting.  Thus  the  O'Dowlas 
made  no  effort  to  secure  for  themselves,  either  in  whole 
or  part,  the  large  fortune  which  lay  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  old  Miss  Penser,  and  which  seems  an  incredibly  large 
sum  of  money  for  a  woman  of  the  middle-class  in  a  district 
like  Gallowglass  to  be  possessed  of.  Monaignor  Penser 
died  towards  the  end  of  the  'sixties,  being  then  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  a  parish  priest,  first  iu  Bally- 
grauver  and  then  in  Gallowglass,  for  forty  years,  and  wielded 
extraordinary  power  over  the  people.  He  acted  as  banker 
to  hundreds  of  rich  fanners  and  uenlerB  who  did  not  know 
how  to  write  their  own  names,  for  at  that  time  the  trade 
of  banking  was  not  developed  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
and  there  was  no  place  of  security  iu  which  to  put  out 
money  at  interest.'  Monsignor  Penser  neither  gave,  nor 
was  he  asked  for,  any  interest  on  the  vast  sums  entrusted 
to  him,  aud  liis  accounts  were  kept  in  a  rough  and  ready 
fashion.  He  was  always  prepared  to  pay  out  money  to  ibi 
owners  on  demand  and,  at  his  death,  it  was  freely  admitted 
that  he  had  defrauded  none  of  his  clients.  But  he  lent 
tbe  money  out  at  high  interest  and  he  received  a  consider- 
able amount  of  legacies,  so  that,  at  his  death,  he  left  his 
httle  sister,  whom  he  loved  dearly,  and  who  was  his  junior 
by  twenty  years,  an  immense  fortune  in  cash,  bonds  and 
mortgages,  with  certain  verbal  instructions  as  to  his  wishes, 
but  placing  no  legal  restraint  upon  her  absolute  power 
over  the  money. 

The  old  lady  disliked  John  O'Dowla  and  had  long  6inc« 
broken  oS  direct  communication  with  that  good  man, 
believing  that  her  niece  had  made  a  mesalliance  in  marrj-iog 
him.  ^e  was  fond  of  Hugh  because,  as  she  said,  "  he  to(^ 
after  the  Penseis,"  and  the  old  lady's  disrespectful  refar- 
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!  to  John  O'Dowla  had  done  not  a  little  to  embitter 

B  lelatioiiB  between  father  and  eon.    She  ignored  Ignatius's 

and    whenever   Mre.    O'Dowia    visited    Bally- 

xnver,  which  was  not  often,  she  was  compelled  perforce 

e  alone,  or  in  company  with  Hugh  who  always  went 

i  his  will.     Miss  Julia  O'Dowla  absolutely  refused 

it  her  Rreat  aunt,  whom  she  alluded  to  as  "  an  abomin- 

B  old  maid."  and  had  thereby  won  her  father's  heart. 

P  Notwithstanding  the  ill-luck  which  ao  frequently  afHicts 

t  lot  of  man  at  the  most  critical  moments,  it  cannot  be 

1  that  fortunate  accidents  do  occasionally  happen. 
■*  Qod   be   praist^d ! "   excJaimed   the   old   woman   who 
I  the  door  in  response  to  Father  O'Darrell's  peremp- 
T  knock.     "Your  reverence  came  in  the  nick  o'  time! 
iiiuk  she's  d^-in' ! " 

'  Huh  !     Huh  !  "  said  the  pastor,  "  is  that  the  way  t 
tow  rae  up  to  her  at  wanat,  or  at  once  !  " 
[  Hugh  found   his  way  Into  the   little  sitting-room  and 
Ibiher  O'Darrell  followed  the  aged  attendant  upstairs  to 
"  B  Penaer's  bedroom. 

^Old  Mias  Penser  had  known  Father  O'Darrell  when  he 
bi.wiy  humble  youth  coming  to  ask  for  favours  from 
ignor  Penser,  and  she  always  addressed 
I  many  other  priests,  by  their  Christian  names : 
1,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  good  angel  sent  you 
b  BM 1  I'm  dying,  I'm  dying  !  I  saw  my  brother  Denis 
t  ike  bedside  this  minute  1 "  Her  voice  was  faint  as  if 
ne  from  beyond  the  gravb,  like  the  sound  of  a  worn 
i  heard  in  a  phonograph. 

■*    da  vision,"  said  the  pastor,  casting  up  his  eyes  to 
ig,  "  and  I  came  to  you  !     I  saw  your  brother 
signor  celebrating  the  Mass  for  the  Dc^  at  a 
*  Strange  altar  !  " 

"  /xitw  Deo.'"  said  the  shrivelled  Uttlc  woman,  whose 
education  had  been  far  superior  to  that  received  now  by 
~  1  of  her  station  in  life,  "  Laus  £ko  ofitimo,  trutximo, 

to/" 

■  O'Datrell's  manner  was  humble  and  subdued. 
loogli  she  was  dying,  he  could  not  forget  her  as  she  was 
I  tlie  (^  days,  and  none  of  the  brusqueness  which  he 
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would  display  at  the  bedside  of  a  Mrs.  VVeglesa  would  be 
suitable  in  tiua  case. 

"  Do  you  wish  for  confeaaion  and  commuoioa  and  ex- 
treme unction  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  respectful  whisper. 

She  nodded  her  assent,  and  her  bright  eyes  seemed  as 
if  they  would  leap  from  her  withered  little  head.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  he  had  heard  her  confession,  aclministKiwi 
the  Eucharist,  and  anointed  the  little  lady.  Then  he 
eat  down  meekly  by  the  bedside  and  told  her  of  his  vision. 
It  was  our  Blessed  Lady  who  had  appeared  to  him,  he 
eaid.  And  when  he  had  poured  forth  his  bushel  of  romance, 
he  whispered  the  two  grains  of  fact  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  his  mouth  into  the  ears  of  the  dying  woman.  Hugh 
O'Dowla  was  in  the  bouse  !  Hugh  O'Duwla  was  resolved 
to  become  a  priest ! 

Miss  Peneer  was  speaking.  Father  O'Darrell  bent  his 
head  to  catch  her  words.  She  desired  to  see  her  favourite 
nephew.  And  the  priest  at  once  unthered  Hugh  into  the 
room,  reiterating  his  statement  that  the  young  mau  had 
decided  t«  study  for  the  priesthood.  Hugh  himself,  bend- 
ing over  the  bed,  gave  his  hand  to  the  old  lady  and  stood 
by  the  bod^de. 

"  I  must  alt«r  my  will,"  said  the  tiny  voice  from  th« 
pillow. 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  said  Father  O'Darrell,  aroused  to 
action  like  a  troop-horse  at  sound  of  bugle. 

Hugh  made  way,  and  a  long  consultation  took  place 
between  the  priest  and  Miss  Penaer.  The  will  was  pro- 
duced from  a  safe  near  the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  and.  at  a  nod 
and  wink  from  Father  O'Darrell,  Hugh  slipped  noiselessly 
out  of  the  room. 

iioldiug  the  will  close  to  the  light.  Father  O'Darrell 
devoured  its  contents  with  marvellous  accuracy  and 
speed.  He  was  well  accustomed  to  such  business,  which 
was,  so  to  speak,  part  of  the  sacerdotal  day's  work. 

"  'Twae  well  I  came,"  he  said  under  his  breath  ;  but  he 
only  said  to  Miss  Penser,  "  and  you  wish  this  to  be  altered. 
Miss  Penaer  i  "  And  he  produced  a  pen,  ink  and  blotter 
from  his  breast  pocket.  He  never  went  to  \Tait  the  sick 
ooprovided  with  those  n 
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i  the  legaciea,"  said  the  little  voice. 
I  Fttther  O'Datrell  read  aloud  a  list  of  legacies,  for 
Jlel  to  which  1  shall  refer  my  readers  to  the  authentic 
I  published  in  Priests  and  People  in  Ireland. 

m  of  over  eight  thousand  pounds  was  divided  amongst 
B  orders  of  priests  and  nuns,  including  a  donation  of 
)  io  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  "  for  the  conversion 
'  igland  to  the  Faith." 

further  sum   of   sixteen  thousand    pounds   was 

1  for  the  erection  of  a  Home  under  elerical  manage- 

r  aged  CathoLc  females  in  distress. 

the   will   ooocluifcd   thua :    "  I   bequeath   all   my 

f  estate  of  whatsoever  kind  or  description  to  the 

j  James  Xavier  O'Darroll,  parish  priest  of  Gallow- 

,  to  dispose  of,  as  he  may  think  fit,  in  the  interests 

I  poor  of  Gallowglass,  or  in  the  erection  of  a  new 

b  for  the  parish." 

'  er  O'Darrell  ceased  reading  ai)d  drew  a  half-sup- 
sigh.  The  announcement  of  each  legacy  had 
1  his  avaricious  soul  to  the  quick.  It  roused  his 
I  to  see  so  much  money  Iwstowed  out  of  the 
upon  strange  mendicant  nuns  and  priests  who 
r  done  any  good  for  Gallowglass.  But  the  pastor, 
ring  that  he  possessed  some  share  of  Miss  Penaer's 
,  made  no  conunent  upon  her  disposition  of  her 
teriy,  lest  he  should  forfeit  her  good  will  at  this  supreme 
rient. 
fc"  You  wish  to  alter  this  ?  "  he  said  expectantly.  "  May 
9  you  can  do  it  by  a  codicil  ?  I  suppose  'tis  the  clauses 
lut  the  Home  you  want  to  repale  or  repeal." 
"  Yes,"  said  the  squeaky  voice,  "  and  more  besides ! " 
)  hud  her  little  hand  on  his  coat-sleeve  and  the  finger 
1  could  be  seen  through  the  transparent  skin  as 
Illy  M  if  the  Rontgen  rays  were  beating  upon  tbem. 
Wl  want  all  the  legacies  io  the  first  part  of  the  will  re- 
voked, except  the  two  hundred  pounds  for  masses  to  the 
P.I*a.  of  Ballygrauver  and  Mahemacrow.     They  amount 

"  Eight  thousand  one  hundred  pounda  1  "   cxolaimod 
Father  O'Darrell.     "  That  can  be  done  by  a  codicil." 
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"  I  mot  tbat  money  invested  in  the  Government  Funijts, 
And  I  mot  the  necessary  part  of  the  interest  of  it  to  be 
used  ia  M^ing  for  the  education  of  Hugh  for  the  pnest- 
hood,  aod  the  surplus  interest  to  accumulate  and  be  lodged 
on  deposit  receipt  in  the  National  Bank  at  Gailowgtaas 
and  n^nveeted  in  the  Funds,  and — and  I  ^rant  the  whole 
piineqpal  sum  to  be  invested  by  the  trustees  permanently 
in  titb  Funds,  and  that,  on  Hugh's  ordination,  the  whole 
intenet  be  paid  yearly  to  Lira  direct " 

Tlw  littie  woman  was  growing  unconscious  and  she 
pointed  to  the  safe.  Father  O'Darrelt  went  acroas  and 
bronriitlwr  a  bundle  of  papers  which  was  all  that  it  con- 
tains, »nd  she  selected  one  and  handed  it  to  him.  It 
was  a  -doenmcnt  neatly  written  in  a  legal  band,  setting 
iartii.  sll  tbc  directions  in  regard  to  Hugh,  down  to  tite 
minatest  psrtiotdar,  wliieh  she  had  been  endeaTOQiiiig  to 
ezfdain.  Hugh  was  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  the  interest 
from  the  date  of  his  ordination.  On  his  obtaimog  the 
rank  of  P.P.,  he  was  to  have  control  of  half  the  principal, 
and  upon  attaining  to  the  rank  of  Monsignor,  he  was  to 
have  control  of  the  remaining  half.  The  old  lady's  idea 
was  that  a  yearly  income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  poimds, 
over  and  above  his  stipend  as  a  priest,  would  enable  Hash 
to  wield  a  potent  influence  over  his  fellow-priests.  The 
prospective  accession  to  a  fortune  of  four  thousand  pounds 
on  attaining  the  rank  of  parish  priest  would  be  sufBcieat 
to  induce  any  bishop  to  promote  nim  ;  for  Hugh  would  be 
in  a  portion  to  offer  a  sum  of  one,  two,  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds  to  the  bishop  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  parish  to  which  he  might  be  appointed.  The 
further  prospect  of  a  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  on  his 
devation  to  the  rank  of  Monsignor  would,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, enable  him  to  purchase  tbat  dignity  at  venal  Rome,* 
for  the  old  Monsignor  had  schooled  his  little  sister  in  the 
practices  of  the  nileis  of  the  Papal  States,  having  been 
educated  at  Rome  and  a  frequent  visitor,  in  after  life,  to 
the  "  shrines  of  the  Apostles. ' 

Miss  Penser  further  devised  the  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
which  she  had  set  aside  for  the  Home,  to  be  invited  in 
Consols  in  the  name  of  trosteee,  and  she  directed   the 
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interest  on  this  to  accumulate  and  be  re-invested  UDtU 
her  nephew  should  attain  the  rank  of  bishop,  when  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  entire  principal  and 
dispose  of  it  as  he  might  think  fit.  This  vast  sum  would, 
in  Hiss  Penser's  opinion,  enable  her  nephew  to  become  a 
bishop  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty.  Old  Mon- 
sigiior  Petiser  often  told  her  that  five  thousand  pounds 
would  secure  the  best  diocese  in  Ireland  for  the  greatest 
fool  that  ever  received  priest's  orders. 

The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing Irish  bishops  is  vested  in  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  parish  priests  of  the 
diocese  meet  and  select  three  eligible  candidates  by  ballot, 
and  the  names  of  the  chosen  three  are  then  forwarded  to 
Rome  in  the  order  corresponding  to  the  number  of  votes 
received  by  each.  Sometimes  the  Itahan  ecclesiastics 
confer  the  bishopric  on  the  Dignitsimut,  or  candidate 
who  has  received  the  highest  number  of  votes ;  but  it 
frequently  liappena  that  the  first  name  ia  ignored  and  the 
appointment  given  to  the  Dignior,  oc  second  name,  and 
even  to  the  Dignua,  or  third  name  on  the  list.  It  also 
frequently  happens  that  all  three  names  ore  passed  over 
and  a  complete  outsider  appointed.  This  had  been  so  in 
the  case  of  more  than  one  of  the  archbishops  and  in  the 
case  of  several  of  the  bishops  appointed  within  the  pie- 
cefbnf;  thirty  years. 

In  the  event  of  Hugh  not  being  ordained,  by  reason  of 
a  change  of  mind,  or  loss  of  vocation,  the  money,  save  in 
so  far  as  it  had  been  expended  on  his  education,  was  to 
revert  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
each  legacy  to  be  diminished  pro  rata. 

And  HisB  Penser  apjtointed  the  manager  of  the  National 
Bank  at  Gallowglass  for  the  time  being,  the  Elarl  of  Gallow- 
glasB,  and  Father  O'Darrell,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
the  parish  priest  of  Gallowglass,  as  the  trustees  for  the 
execution  of  the  will.  This  will  stipulated  that  Hugh 
change  his  name  from  O'Dowla  to  Penser,  and  bequeathed 
the  reaiduanr  estate  to  Father  O'Darrell  as  before. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  devise  a  more  efficient 
instrument  for  carrying  out  the  porpoee  of  the  teetktrix. 
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SItn  (guarded  seftinat  the  rapacity  of  the  pripsts  by  t-hc 
appointmoiit  ol  the  bank  manager  and  lord  of  the  soil 
as  co-tra8t«es  with  the  parish  priest.  The  poBsibility  of 
the  money  being  wasted  by  the  young  man  was  provided 
against  by  tlio  tying  up  of  the  capital.  And  the  terma  of 
the  will  gave  the  cmef  ecclesiastical  authorities  an  interest 
iri  Hugh  8  advancement  by  making  tho  release  of  the 
principal  money  conditional  on  the  young  man's  promotion 
to  the  several  dignities  specified. 

"  This  is  a  wxU  in  iWelf,"  said  Father  O'Darrell.  "  It 
is  signed  and  witnessed,  and  I  see  it  was  drawn  up  by  Dan 
M'Quibble,  the  Oallowglaas  attorney,  and  all  the  legacies 
are  specified  in  a  codicil  to  have  eflect,  if  Hugh  does  not 
take  Orders.  May  I  ask  if  anyone  is  after  seeing  this  but 
ourselves  ?  'Tis  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  wul  i  read 
fitst,  and  is  superaayded,  or  superseded,  by  it," 

"  No  one  but  the  attorney  has  seen  it.  He  made  it 
entirely  under  my  own  directions,"  and  the  Lttle  voice  faded 
away  almost  to  vanishing  point.  But  Miss  Penser  revived 
again  and  said  faintly :  ""  Where  is  Hugh  ?  I  wish  the 
later  will  containing  all  the  legacies  to  be  burned,  and  I  want 
the  earlier  will  to  stand." 

Hugh  was  called,  and  in  his  presence  the  later  will  was 
burned  by  Father  O'Darrell  who  laid  it  on  a  tray  before 
Miss  Penser'a  eyes  and  ignited  it.  Wlion  it  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  the  little  lady  turned  on  her  side,  closed  her  eyes 
and  exhaled  her  last  breath  as  painlessly  and  peacefully  as 
she  had  ever  <lrawn  breath  when  in  the  prime  of  health. 
Father  O'Darrell  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  Hugh  followed  his  example.  Aftvr 
a  time  the  priest  arose,  and  Hugh,  who  was  crying,  did 
likewise  ;  and  hoth  looked  down  upon  the  little  face  on  the 
pillow  from  which  life  had  departed. 

"  Peace  be  with  her  I  God  have  mercy  on  her  soul ! 
She's  in  heaven  if  ever  mortal  went  there  under  the  Christian 
diB[)ensation,"  said  Father  O'Darrell.  "  God  send  that 
our  own  deaths  may  be  as  hers  was  !     Amen," 

They  left  the  bedroom  and  went  downstairs.  Fathnr 
O'Darrell  said  :  "  You  owe  me  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude 
to-night  than  yon  owe  to  the  father  that  begot  you  or 
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th«  mother  that  bore  you.  If  I  Uai]  turned  you  away  from 
my  door,  an'  there  are  many  who  would  have  done  it, 
yon  would  have  been  killed  by  th(>  Valiants  and  yiiu  would 
havo  died  in  your  sins.  Don  t  think  I  want  to  make  any 
claim  on  you  I  No !  Quite  the  contrary,  I  adopt  you 
fnim  this  moment  as  my  son,  my  son  in  Olirist  Jesus 
and  in  Mary  His  Mother  !  "  And  Father  O'Darrell  threw 
his  arms  around  Hugh  and  kisaed  him  on  the  forehead. 
"  I  needn't  go  into  particulars,"  went  on  the  prieRt,  "  I 
have  vour  aunt'a  will  in  me  hand.  She  has  made  a 
princely  provision  for  you,  and,  unless  you  do  something 
utterly  ruffianly,  you  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  Irish 
Church  before  your  death.  She  was  leaving  you  penniless 
and,  hod  she  died  l>ofon;  oar  arrival,  you  would  bo  a 
beggar  and  an  outcast  now.  I  needn't  eo  into  details. 
She  had  set  her  heart  on  yoor  going  into  tne  Churoh  and, 
when  I  told  her  the  good  news,  she  changed  her  will.  But 
all  is  oontingont  on  your  becoming  a  priest.  She  has 
left  me  a  small  rc-siduc  to  help  me  with  my  new  church, 
but  in  ayther,  or  cither  case  I  would  have  got  the  same ; 
su  it  is  no  gain  to  mc  I  " 

The  late  Honsignor  Pensn  died  worth  thirty  thousand 
pounds  *  and,  allowing  amply  for  charities  during  her  life, 
the  little  lady  hod  lived  within  the  income  di^rivud  from 
the  int«rG«t  of  that  sum.  Thcrwforo  Father  O'DamtU 
calculated  that  his  windfall  nhould  amount  to  nix  thousand 
pounds  or  more.  Me  felt  elated  beyond  measure  and 
actually  began  to  b«lieve  in  the  vision  which  he  had  era- 
ployed  to  such  good  purpose  with  Bliss  Penser. 

'  'Twaa  a  vision  I  hod."  said  the  pastor.  "  All  these 
things  were  pre-ordained.  'Twas  »  vision  I  saw  that  mode 
me  brine  yoa  here  *  " 

Aim)  Hugh,  infected  by  his  enthusiasm  and  tuistruns  by 
the  strange  oocurrcnoes  of  the  day,  literally  believed  him. 
Pother  0  Darrell's  star  was  in  the  aacendont.  Never  bad 
he  received  so  much  money  in  one  mm.  And  the  pneat 
felt  his  joy  almost  beyond  ooatro).  Stuiding  in  tike 
middle  of  the  room  be  raised  ap  bis  bonds  and  said : 
"  *  Ify  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath 
njoiDDd  in  God   my  Saviour ! '      You   will   be  my  son, 
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Eugene !  '  Because  Ho  that  is  niigtit)*  hath  done  neat 
things  to  me  ;  and  holy  ia  Hi§  name  !  He  hatb  fiUea  the 
hungry  with  good  things ;  and  the  rich  He  hath  seat 
empty  away  ! '  You  will  be  my  son,  and  I  will  bo  inde«d 
yom  father.  Monsignor  Penaer  must  have  foreseen  all 
these  thing?.  I  am  not  too  old  to  live  to  see  your  great- 
neas.  and  you  may  also  see  me,  even  nie,  greater  in  tho 
Lord  than  1  am.  The  father  will  help  the  son,  and  the 
son  will  help  the  father.     Have  I  not  saved  your  Kfe  T  " 

Hugh  was  crying  hretcricaily  and  the  priest  embraced 
him  again,  such  is  the  potency  of  wealth  to  win  the  lov« 
of  the  avaricioos. 

"  You  will  stay  here  to-night."  continued  FatWr 
O'Darrell.  "  Don't  go  outside  the  door.  Yon  are  watched, 
and  the  stab  of  a  knife  or  a  shot  from  a  revolver  woold 
destroy  you  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I'll  settle  with  youi 
father  about  the  colt  and  about  everything  else,  ai>d  Fll 
arrange  about  the  funeral.  And  when  I'm  done  with  to- 
morrow's oonlerence  Til  drive  over  for  you  and  we'll  go 
straight  to  the  Diocesan  College  at  Kilmoy,  where  you 
will  be  installed  as  the  special  pnl^  of  meself  an'  th* 
bishop.  Oh,  what  a  career  you  have  before  you  !  Wonl<l 
to  God  I  were  beginning  life  again  in  your  position !  But 
I  will  live  my  hfe  over  again  in  the  career  opening  bcfotv 
my  beloved  son  !  "     And  Father  O'Darrell  departed. 

The  faithful  attendant  sat  up  all  night  by  the  bednde 
of  her  mistress  by  whom  she  had  not  been  forgotten,  for 
3h«  had  received  ^m  the  little  lady  the  sum  of  five  litiodn'd 
pounds  as  a  gift  in^  nvof.  the  money  being  lodged  in  the 
National  Bank  on  a  joint  de^Ktsit  receipt,  iamed  to  miatnas 
and  servant,  and  it  re\'»Tt«d  absolutely  now  to  the  sorviTor 
to  whom  Miss  Penaer  had  transferred  the  vouober  a  month 
previously. 

Hugh  also  sat  in  the  room  with  his  auitt'a  body  all 
through  the  night,  despite  the  protesiatkma  of  the  attondant 
who  busied  herwlf  arranging  and  igniting  wax-candles  till 
the  room  biased  with  hght.  Thus  Hugh  O'Dowla  evinced 
all  the  respect  in  hts  power  for  the  remains  of  his  relatiTe 
whom  he  had  so  stndioosly  avoided  during  her  life ;  and, 
in  doiitf  so,  be  followed  the  general  practice  of  his  conntir- 
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men  who  vainlv  seek  to  atone  for  the  most  callous  neglect 
of  living  Idnsfnllc  by  a  lavish  expenditure  on  wakes,  funerals 
and  masses  for  the  dead. 

But  while  these  momentous  events  were  taking  place  at 
Ballygrauver,  other  human  comedies  and  tragedies,  no 
leas  important  to  the  characters  in  this  history,  though  far 
less  profitable  to  the  parties  concerned  in  them,  were  being 
enacted  at  Gallowglass,  whither  we  shall  now  return  and 
join  the  assembled  company  at  the  Gallowglass  Arms 
Hotel. 

'  A  well-romemberod  Dinhop  of  Cork  catabllBbed  Eevenl  of  bU 
brolhcn  in  trado  with  money  thas  entnihted  to  bim,  and  tbslr  da- 
MiendanU  kre  amoofctt  thu  riobeit  Cutlioiio  it)  the  simtb  at  Ireland 

'  Tbe  power  of  sppolntmcDt  to  this  dignity  resti  wltb  the  Pope. 

*  Tbi*  buipens  to  be  tbe  inm  of  money  left  by  a  pileat  In  the 
ooanty  of  Donegal  who  died  about  th«  dMe  of  the  events  recorded 
in  this  obapter. 


CHAPTER  XXin 

"  Far  neither,  if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better."—!  Cob.  viii.3. 

"  Blood  alive,  'tis  a  great  day  for  the  country ! "  said 
Roland,  bursting  into  tiie  largest  sitting-room  in  the  hotel 
where  dinner  had  just  commenced.  At  the  head  ot  the 
table,  in  the  chair,  sat  Father  Lawnavawla,  C.C.,  having 
Mr.  Fiieframe  on  his  right  hand  and  Mr.  O'Martyr,  MJ*., 
on  his  left.  Between  Mr.  Fireframe  and  Hf.  M  Quibble. 
the  solicitor,  sat  John  O'Dowla,  looking  very  bashful. 

'•  We  have  bad  a  great  day  fnr  Iraland.  Mr.  O'Dowla," 
said  Mr.  Fireframe  looking  unutterably  wise  and  austere, 
as  he  sat  erect,  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the  stooping 
sheepish  company  that  sprawled  over  the  tables. 

So  confused  was  John  O'Dowla  owing  to  his  prolonged 
fast  and  over-excitement,  that  he  misunderstood  the  purport 
of  Mr.  Fireframe's  remark. 

"  I  was  never  a  good  warran'  t'  ate,  sir ! "  he  said ; 
but  Mr.  Fiieframe  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  irrelevant 
observation. 

"  Eat  plenty  meat,  John,"  said  Father  Lawnavawla, 
casting  a  aide  smile  at  Mr.  Fireframe  which  was  completely 
ignon^,  "  an'  you'll  be  able  to  stand  any  amount  o'  whisky 
uterwards  !     Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Thank  your  reverence  kindly,  he,  he,  he,"  said  John 
O'Dowla,  leaning  forward  across  Mr.  Fireframe.  "  Fll 
follow  the  clergy  an'  I'll  be  sure  to  be  right !  " 

Ur.  Fireframe's  demeanour  was  frigid.  He  held  his 
head  aloft,  ate  sparingly,  and  drank  only  a  little  water, 
which  he  poured  into  a  claret  glass  from  a  hock  bottle 
in  which  it  had  been  specially  placed  for  his  own  use. 

"  The  Irish  pay  far  too  little  attention  to  their  food," 
asid  Mr.  Fireframe  at  length.     "  They  are  thriftless  and 
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exceedingly  unskilful  in  ciKiktry  ami  hotimhold  manage- 
ment." 

Father  Lawnavawla  laughed,  and  John  O'Dowls  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

As  the  banquet  proceeded,  John  occasionally  lifted  his 
faoc  from  Ub  plat«  and  looked  up  furtively  at  Mr.  Firo- 
fnun*. 

Roland,  too.  from  his  rnd  of  the  table,  was  peeping  at 
the  ].Mider,  "  Isn't  he  lik<;  a  liunt:(mau  watching  hiti 
hounds  feeiling  around  him  ?  "  he  said  to  his  neighbour 
and  old  friend,  Father  0'l>i»oJ)«ra.  "  I  often  lunched  with 
the  big  fellas  an'  their  wivoii,  hut  I  never  saw  suob  a 
grandee  ae  Mr.  Kireframe,  so  cool,  so  devilish  cool.  Blee 
mc,  ycr  reverence,  there  isn't  a  big  pot  in  the  world,  in 
the  Hoiwv  o'  Common;^  or  anywhere  else,  that  can  ruffle 
a  feather  in  Firefranie !  Ireland  lias  a  great  man  in  him. 
There's  nothing  I  blieve  in  so  much  ae  breeding  in  man, 
woman,  hortte  or  hound  !  " 

As  the  viands  disappeared,  the  diners  became  more 
mellow  under  the  innuence  of  Mr.  Beamore's  whisky. 
Even  the  most  ardent  Mahemacrow  patriots,  who  were 
fiercest  in  verbal  denunciations  of  the  distiller's  brother, 
were  the  principal  subscribers  to  the  vast  sum  expendod 
upon  the  erection  of  Riviera  House,  a  residence  built  and 
upholstored  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  sooond  only  to  the 
palaces  of  the  great  Dublin  deities  of  porter. 

CoDTereaiion  was  growing  loud  and  general. 

"  Can  we  not  all  aid  in  the  creation  of  a  natiooaJ  Utefa- 
tare  1 "  Mr.  O'Martyr  was  saying. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  O'Hartyr,"  said  Pathcj  I^wnavawla,  "  I  only 
ooineide  too  heartily  with  that  sentiment,  but  I'm  very, 
very  mach  afraid,  the  pnaent  ia  a  day  of  pure  pRwe, 
merdleM  toeic  and  hmrd  kdm,  as  you  once  eloc|oeatly 
aaidypunelr" 

"There  is  a  Spanish  neUockoly  about  our  ooantrr," 
rvpUed  Mr.  O'Martyr,  "  a  certain  opiate  charm  eaalr  ais- 
sulved  into  happy  dimples  and  rude  sonnets  of  liquid 
gratitude.  The  (aoea  of  our  Maoaotry  are  as  swarthy  as 
Spaniards  and  tbcir  eyes  are  dar^  and  melancholy  cnougfa 
for   Egyptians  I     In   aD   thinfps,    moral,   iatellectual   aad 
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phyHical,  our  countrjinen  aro  '  kindly  Irish  o(  the  Irioli, 
ndtber  Saxon  nor  Italian.'  " 

"  And  yet  they  are  nded  by  8axona  and  Italians," 
raurnaured  Mr.  Fireftame. 

"  An*  I  spose  the  poet  meant  to  convey  as  muoh,  sir," 
said  Father  LawnavawU  meekly, 

John  O'Dowla.  who  had  been  list«ning  open-mouthAd, 
lifted  his  eyes  to  Mr.  Firefraiue's  face  and  aaid  :  "  That's 
rare  eloquence,  sir  !  " 

Mr.  Fircframe  smiled  almost  imperceptibly,  as  he  said, 
"  Rare  ?  Overdone,  I  should  have  thought !  "  adding  in 
a  loud  voice,  with  gravity  :  "  If  Mr.  O'Martyr  hadn't 
80  many  speeches  to  make,  he  should  be  the  man  to  create 
a  national  hterature  for  Ireland  !  " 

"  But  alas  t "  continued  Mr.  O'Martyr,  with  emphatic 
loudness,  elated  by  the  approval  of  his  great  Chief. 
"  Bocretiveness,  caution  and  dissimulation  have  gravrn  en- 
crusted over  the  hide^  of  our  peasantry,  like  the  cuirass 
on  the  backs  of  palseozoic  animals  accustomed  to  be  preyed 
upon !     And  which  of  ua  is  not  a  peasant  rogue  and  ala*-e  ? " 

This  sentiment  was  spoken  in  such  a  loud  voice  that 
everyone  at  table  heard  it. 

"  They's  a  dale  o'  rogues  goin'  sore  enoagh.  D'ye  see 
that  now  ?  "  said  Mr.  Wegleas. 

"  The  new  Land  Act  will  change  all  that,"  said  Mr. 
M'Quibble. 

"  I'd  turn  around  and  die  for  me  country  I  "  excbumed 
Sporeen  tearfully.  "  'Tis  thrue  for  him,  though,  their 
clothes  is  incrusted  on  their  hides.  I  didn't  see  a  craysed 
trowsera  in  the  crowd  to-day,  only  me  own  !  " 

"  Who  tears  to  apeak  o'  'Ninety-eight  ?  "  roared  Maorice 
Sawnuch. 

"  Glod  save  Ireland,  sava  the  hayro  !  What  t  "  cried 
O'PoUards. 

"  If  sapng  Qod  save  Ireland  constitutes  a  hent,"  aaid 
Mr.  Pireframe  to  John  O'Dowla,  speaking  with  emphana. 
"  we  are  a  nation  of  heroes !  " 

"  See  !  True  for  you,  sir,  'tis  iu  every  cadday'a  tnoatll 
tliat's  able  to  cock  his  lip ! "  said  O'Dowla,  delighted  at 
having  grasped  Mr.  lireframe's  meaning. 
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"  Gal[owi;lafis,"  said  Mr.  Ptrcfrniiip.  in  rcspondinK  to  the 
toast  of  liifl  health  which  had  be«n  substituted  for  that  of 
the  sovorvif^  of  tUe  realm,  "  has  at  last  tajcon  her  ri^htdil 

S>lticM:  amongst  the  patriotic  municipalities  of  Irelaud 
ohecre).  You  havu  now  a  branch  of  the  great  natinmU 
oT^anisation  which  will  protect  you,  protect  you  against 
thiH  hoHtilo  foreign  tioveronient ;  and  through  whirh  you 
will  liave  an  opportunity  of  practically  provins,  practically 
proving,  your  patriotism,  by  subscribing,  as  all  good  Iriah- 
nien  ahoiild  do,  to  the  national  exchequer.  I  feel  sure  my 
friend.  Mr.  Jaoies  McCoratry,  will  have  good  accounts 
(or  mo  of  the  liberality,  bberality,  of  Oallowglass  in  a  very 
short  time.  You  have  also,  in  Hr.  O'Dowla,  a  local  candi- 
date wito  is  bound  to  hb  n;tum«d  for  this  important  ron- 

'-**•-' '.     Then  your  voice  will  for  the  first  time  bo  truly 

the  British  Parliament." 

speaker  offered  up  intense  before  Mr.  Piroframe's 
Atbie,  yet  so  immovable  and  so  indifferent  was  his  bearing 
that  be  seamed  to  "  forget  liimself  to  marble.*'  Ho  waa 
<]uit«  oDmoved  when  Futher  I^wnuvtiwla  compared  htm 
to  ThemiBtocles  and  Epaniinondas.  Evrn  Mr.  O'Hutyr's 
decUration  that  the.  condition  of  fmland  was  such  (hxt 
a  dictator  was  nec«wary  to  set  it  right,  and  that  their 
(liief,  Mr.  Pireframe,  was  greater  tbau  thi*  gr«atmt  u( 
the  Roman  (lictaton*.  did  not  caiiae  him  to  wine*.  Mr. 
M'Swillan  declared  "from  the  bottom  of  his  heart"  that 
"  he  would  shed  the  last  drop  ot  his  blood  for  Mr.  Pin^fraroe, 
A  l«ad«r  tliat  was  as  terrible  (or  his  opponents  as  Ocnghts 
Khan,  but  as  belovfyl.  nay,  as  worshipped,  by  his  followers 
as  ever  was  Highland  Chii^ftain  by  his  cUnsmcn."  But 
Hr.  Fireframe  apparently  did  not  heed. 

In  the  midst  of  sach  daoical  and  historical  alluuoM,  or 
"  semaylaa,"  aa  he  Diefened  to  call  tbem,  John  O'OowU, 
growing  mellow  anaer  the  tnfliienoo  of  poDch,  inacnaibly  . 
canve  to  regard  his  neigblMnir  as  aonu!  etaano  hero,  some 
marble  statue,  or  at  moat  aome  "  anJmatwl  bust."  lent 
them  (or  the  oocucm ;  and,  with  eaeh  freab  drauaht,  he 
(oond  himnU  growing  lesa  constostncd  to  Hr.  Finuama's 
eompaoy.  The  air  around  him  was  ri(e  with  itloqnaooa, 
and  00  began  to  employ  himaelf  in  constrnoting,  fram  Uw 
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scraps  of  oratory  he  overheard,  a  "  scmayla  "  wherewith 
to  adorn  his  own  speech  when  his  turn  came.  Hia 
face  glowed  with  suppressed  merriment  and  he  w»8 
unable  to  rcproas  a  squeaky  "  He,  he,  he,"  when  he 
succeeded  in  stringing  some  doggerel  together  to  his 
own  aatisfactton. 

Mr,  O'Martyr  was  spealdng  again,  waving  a  punch  ladle 
in  the  air.  "  How  comes  it,"  he  said,  "  that  every  Irish- 
man almost  can  make  a  good,  grammatical,  distinctly- 
delivered  speech  on  any  subject,  and  an  Englishman  can't  ¥ 
Yet  in  conversation  coIloquiaJly,  the  same  Irishman  speaks 
awfully  bad,  wretched  grammar,  and  uses  more  than  three 
quarters  slang ;  whereas  the  same  Englishman  is  so  ex- 
pressive and  so  grammatical  in  colloquial  conversation 
with  a  treble  hall-marked,  gorgeous  emblazoned  Cockney 
accent  ?     How  comes  that,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  God  you'd  turn  around  an'  tell  ua,  for  that's 
me  own  case  to  a  T  !  "  exclaimed  Sporeen. 

"  Ireland  produces  the  best  Nisi  Prats  lawyers,"  said 
Mr.  M'Quibble. 

Father  Lawnavawla,  who  was  balancing  his  knife  on  hia 
finger,  nodded  his  agreement :  "  We  speak  far.  far  hotter 
grammar  in  Ireland  than  they  do  in  Ei^land,  Mr.  O'M&rtyr. 
I  very,  very  often  noticed  it  meself.  An',  over  an'  above 
that,  I  know  Germans  who  have  come  here  to  Ireland 
to  learn  the  English  language,  because,  as  they  said 
theiraelvee,  we  spoke  it  more  grammatically  than  the 
Enghsh  people  did.  We  outshine  the  English  in  every- 
thing if  we  only  had  the  hberty  and  opportunities  they 
have," 

No  excess  of  adulation  apparently  could  embarrsas  tbe 
great  leader  of  men.  Mr.  Fireframe  even  kept  his  counte- 
nance when  John  O'DowIa  was  making  his  speech :  "  I 
don't  know  who  I  will  compare  our  incomparable  leader 
to,  he,  he,  be.  AJthough  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the 
great  heroes  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  in  some  shape 
or  form,  I  don't  know  his  equal  (great  cheering).  Not 
Jinjis  Khan,  not  Tamer  Lane,  nor  Brian  Boru,  nor 
Bonyparte,  nor  any  of  these  that  have  been  alluded 
to   here   to-njgbt.      If   I    might   be   allowed,  in   such  a 
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distinguished    company  as  the  present,  Vd  put  it  this 
way : — 

"  There's  Jingjis  Khan,  an'  Tammer  Lane, 

There's  Brian  Boru,  an'  Bony- Part, 
There's  Hannihal  an'  Wellington, 

There's  Cessar  with  his  stony  heart ! 
0'Ck>nnell,  too,  I'll  not  omit^ 

Great  Dan  we'll  never^  never  blame^ 
But  all  their  genius  rolled  in  wan 

Is  topped  by  our  great  Fireframe  I " 

The  cheering  and  clinking  of  glasses  which  greeted  this 
outburst  of  poetry,  coming  from  so  shrewd  a  man  as  John 
O'Dowla,  was  literally  deafening.  The  enthusiasm  was 
taken  up  by  the  crowds  in  the  street,  and  Sporeen  sug- 
gested tnat,  "'  as  dinner  was  over,  the  Layders  shouul 
turn  aroimd  an'  address  a  few  partin'  words  to  the  people 
before  they  started  to  ketch  the  train."  The  request  was 
complied  with,  and  Gallowglass  was  advised  to  '"  make  it 
hot  for  the  enemies  of  the  National  Cause,  especially  the 
local  Grabbers,  and  keep  step  with  the  country  in  her 
victorious  march  to  nationhood." 

Then  the  Leaders  descended  to  their  carriage,  attended 
by  the  entire  company,  many  of  whom,  either  from  foiget- 
fulness  or  actuated  by  a  desire  to  ^display  their  granckur 
to  the  boisterous  crowd,  held  their  napkins  in  their  hands 
or  had  them  stuffed  between  their  vests  and  shirtfronts,  or 
tied  around  their  necks.  The  horses  were  unharnessed 
with  much  cursin^^  and  shouting,  and  the  drink-elated 
labourers,  stepping  mto  the  shafts,  drew  Mr.  Fireframe  and 
his  three  lieutenants  to  the  railway  station,  a  lighted  tar- 
barrel  beinff  carried  on  each  side  and  a  band  playing  in 
advance,  followed  by  thousands  of  loiterers,  most  of  whom 
were  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Benmore's  whisky  or  Mr. 
Porterson's  porter. 

When  the  politicians  had  taken  their  departure  a  oom- 

Eany  of  choice  spirits  reassembled  round  the  hospitable 
oard  of  the  QaUowglaas  Arms,  nominallv  to  finish  the 
contents  of  the  decanters,  but  it  was  evident  from  their 
whispered  conversation  and  serious  mien  that  a  plot  was 
being  concocted  amongst  them.    Mulleady,  the  Dublin 
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medical  studeut,  whom  we  met  before  at  Quisk's  ia  Dublin, 
was  the  idol  and  law-giver  of  tlie  group.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  M'SwiUaii  had  brought  him  dowu  with  the  intention 
of  appointing  him  sutxiesaOT  to  Mr.  Benmore  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ga]lowglafi8.  but  the  Chief  had  thrust  him 
aside  when  he  discovered  in  John  O'Dowla  a  solvent  local 
candidate  who  would  not  be  a  drain  on  the  Party  funds. 
Mr.  Mulleady  now  seemed  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  the 
whispered  conference,  and  he  was  seen  to  be  giving  direc- 
tions to  certain  parties  who  entered  the  room  at  intervals 
and  departed  with  the  air  of  men  bent  upon  some  im- 
portant mission,  though  the  chronic  medical  student 
apparently  found  it  impossible  to  tear  himself  away  from 
the  Uble. 

After  some  time,  the  Becret  arrangements  being  per- 
fected, Mulleady  and  half-a-dozon  boon  companions  direir 
their  chairs  together,  as  if  resolved  to  make  a  night  of  it. 
and  joined  in  a  round  of  sungs,  amorous,  humorous  and 
patriotic,  Mulleady  leading  off  with  the  following  ditty  : — 

"  The  Southern  lass  is  plump  and  fair. 

Hot  laughter  loud  nod  ringing. 

Her  morements  froe  as  vernal  air 

When  o'er  her  work  she's  singing. 
She's  innocent ;  i(  you're  her  swain. 

Occasion  dou't  be  biding. 
Lay  on  the  blarney  might  and  main, 
She'll  soon  grow  quite  confiding." 
Chonu—"  Ri  tooruloo,  'tis  Gmnua  Aile  thut  breeds  such  wondroua 

Dear  Granna  Aile,  to  thee  we  drink  a  bmnper  from  our 

glasses." 

"  The  Northern  maid,  with  agile  mien 
And  blue  black  eyes  provoking. 
How  b1j[  her  speech,  how  crisply  keen, 

She  hides  her  sense  in  joking. 
Soft  soap  she  sees  through  at  a  glance, 

If  you  re  her  awain  avoid  it ; 
No  blarney  talk,  but  sing  or  <kince 
As  if  you  ne'er  employed  it." 
Ri  toomloo,"  Ac. 

at  the  railway  station  the  confusion  was  of 
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that  hearty  Celtic  descnption  which,  to  the  imezperienoed 
onlooker,  conveys  the  impression  of  deep-aeatea  feeling, 
but  which  is  really  no  more  than  the  hysteria  of  an  over- 
sympathetic  people.  Ignatius  O'Dowla,  who  was  retumtng 
to  Coric,  found  it  difficult  to  procure  a  seat. 

But  at  hut  the  train  steamed  oft;  and  Mr.  Marea- 
burrow,  R.M.,  drew  a  breath  of  relief  as  he  instructed  Mr. 
Dudge,  S.I.,  to  disperse  the  remaining  portion  of  the  rein- 
forcements which  had  not  yet  left  GaUowglasa  for  home. 
Imagining  that  their  work  was  ended  for  that  day,  the 
two  officials  then  betook  themselves  to  the  Club  to  discuss 
contemporary  history  over  whiaky-and-water  with  Mr.  Ben- 
more,  Mr.  Porterson,  and  the  bank  managers  of  the  town. 

But  they  had  Bcarccly  settled  down  comfortably  when 
the  alarming  intelligence  arrived  that  Gallowglasa  Castle 
was  on  fire  and  that  a  mob  of  rioters  were  tearing  down 
the  gates  and  piers  and  dismantling  the  lodge  at  Gallow- 
glasa Hall.  Every  available  constable  was  collected,  and 
tbe  inspector  set  out  for  the  alleged  scene  of  the  outrage. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  the  gas-lamps  had  already  been 
extinguished,  when  the  Uahemacrow  band,  on  its  way 
from  tbe  railway  station,  played  through  the  Main  Street, 
followed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  loiterers.  A  noisy 
mob  collected  in  front  of  Cracked  Daly's  shop  and  called 
for  a  speech,  but  that  orator  did  not  respond.  It  waa 
nottoeable  that  a  dense  body  of  drunken  and  half-drunken 
men  blocked  up  the  pathways  opposite  Thomas  O'Brile's 
fine  shop  and  did  not  follow  the  band.  The  O'Briles 
lived  over  their  shop,  which  they  had  lately  rebuilt  of  cut 
stone  and  fumiahed  with  plate-glass  windows  of  the  moat 
expensive  kind,  having  obtain«l  a  renewal  of  the  lease 
from  Lord  Gallowglasa  at  an  increased  rent.  The  crowd 
assembled  in  front  of  the  house  grew  continually  denser ; 
but,  though  the  flags  and  roadway  were  full  of  people  for 
the  length  of  a  dozen  shops  at  each  side,  an  open  space 
was  preserved  close  to  O'Brile's  shop. 

John  O'Dowla,  Roland  Glenpower,  and  Sporeen,  on  their 
return  from  the  station,  having  elbowed  their  way  into 
this  empty  space,  beheld  Thomas  and  Edward  U'Brile 
standing  at  the  hall  door,  both  apparently  very  uneasy. 
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evening,  Tom !     Great  day  for  Irdtind  t "  said' 

unrryuig  past, 
ud-nigot,  Mr.  O'Brile,"  said  John  O'Dowla,  p 


q 

e  better  turn  around  an'  ^ne,"  said  Sporeen  to 
the  lacner  and  son. 

"  1  wonder  ye  speak  to  m-  'plied  Mr.  O'Brile,  looking 
at  the  whispering,  hunmiing  crowd  outside  the  cleared 
circular  space  round  his  door. 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  future  mimber !  "  called  out  Kn 
from  Ireland  ;  and  the  crowd  cheered  and  roared. 

"  Lave  ve  be  aisy  now,  an'  lave  ye  guine  ! "  whispered 
Tim  M'Climber  to  Edward  O'Brile. 

"  Down  with  the  grabbers !  "  cried  Badger,  and  his 
exclamation  was  followed  by  groans  and  hooting. 

"  Case  in  point,"  said  Sawnuch.  "  A  nod  is  as  good  as 
a  wink  to  a  hhnd  horse,     fluine.  jtuine  !  " 

"  Good  night,  sir,  g.ml  night,  ^ir  I  "  said  Jnhti  O'Dowla 
brusquely,  sniffing  danger  in  the  air,  and  bustling  away. 

"  Give  us  a  speech,  Mr.  O'Dowla,"  cried  the  Badger. 

"  Gup  to  Cracked  Daly  for  it,  y'  cadday  !  "  retorted  the 
candidate -elect. 

"  I  dunno  how  'tis,  God  forgive  me,  but  I  never  liked 
that  Tom  O'Brile,"  said  Roland.  "  I  was  always  courteous 
an'  polite  an'  affable  to  him,  to  be  sure,  as  I  am  to  all, 
even  the  'umblest,  as  becomes  a  Master  o'  Hounds,  but  I 
couldn't  help  considerin'  him  a  selfish  fellow,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  bargains  and  takin'  no  interest  in  huntin'  or 
sport  of  any  description.  He's  just  the  stamp  o'  man  tbat 
'ud  shoot  a  fox,  or  wire  his  fences." 

Just  then  Bugler  pushed  his  way  forward  out  of  the 
crowd,  and,  gliding  up  by  the  wall,  as  if  to  avoid  observa- 
tion, stood  behind  Edward  O'Brile  and  said :  "  Master 
Eddie,  lave  you  an'  yer  father  guine  our  the  street  and 
shut  the  door  an'  lave  you  an'  me  stand  here  for  a  while 
until  the  crowd  goes  away.  They'a  ruffianism  plannin' 
over  there  in  front  of  O'Pollards's  an'  Wegless'a  shutters !  " 

Mr,  O'Brile,  overhearing  him,  said :  "  There  was  never 
a  finger  rit  to  me  in  the  street  o'  Gallowglass  where  I  was 
bom  an'  bred,  an'  I'm  not^afraid  now  !     I  won't  stir,  boy, 
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B  done  notbtng  wrong.  The  flags  are  mine  to  walk 
u  to-night  as  they  were  always,  an'  I'll  stand  at  me  own 
t  an'  give  nobody  thanka." 

*  s  groaning  waa  again  repeated,  and  cries  of  "  Down 
It  the  grabbers  I  "  rent  the  aip. 
f  Better  close  the  strong  door  leading  into  the  ahop, 
;*"  suggested  Edward. 

b's  no  occasion,  boy,"  repUed  Mr.  O'Brile  curtly. 

VBrile,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  camo  to  one  of  the 

tdows  and  looked  out.     They  bad  been  taking 

i  drawing-iooni  where  it  was  the  custom  of  the 

(  iamily  to  sit  on  Sunday  evenings.     Mr.  O'Brile'a 

1  daughter,  Mrs.  Grainger,  and  her  two  children, 

t  were  paying  a  brief  visit  to  Gallowglass,  as  well  as 

"i  and  Catherine  O'Brile,  who  were  now  playing  a 

6  OD  the  piano,  were  all  assembled  in  the  room.     While 

O'Brile    waa   looking   out  into   the   street,    the    two 

I  were  laughing  as  they  rolled  on  the  hearthrug 

r  mother.     Mrs.  O'Brile  opened  the  window ;  and 

I  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  grabbers,"  followed 

;,  made  itself  plainly  heard  in  the  drawing-room, 

g  a  temporary  lull  in  the  music. 

.  O'Brile   hurriedly  withdrew  into   the    room   and 

i  the  Venetian  bhnds.     Her  daughters,  divining  danger, 

1  appealingly  to  her  to  express  her  thoughts.     The 

•  sighed,  as  ahe  sat  down,  and  said  :    "  I   never 

,  woman,  or  child  in  me  life,  in  the  town 

wgUas.    What  I  and  me  husband  have,  we  earned 

rd,  late  an'  early,  an'  what  we  spend  is  spent  at  home. 

'  penny  we  have  is  sunk  in  Gallowglass,  either  in 

MR,  or  in  houses,  or  in  land." 

s  roaring  of  the  crowd  was  still  audible  through  the 
1  windows. 
^ Thank   God,   I   sold   no   drink  to-day!"   said    Mrs. 

f  Tbey  hate  you  the  more,  mother,  for  not  doing  so," 
\  Hfs.  Grainger. 

f  Vm  sure  'twill  bo  nothing,  mother,"  said  Norah. 
""  y'll  soon  get  tired  and  go  home.  'Twill  all  pass  off." 
^  Ibitlior  o'  Good  Counsel,  pray  fi>r  us !  "  said  Catherine. 


Just 
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large  stone  flew  in  through  the  window,  brealdng  the 
gasalier  and  smashing  the  teacups  on  the  t^ble  into  fng- 
tuenta.  Mrs.  O'Brile  shrieked.  Mrs.  Grainger  rusbod  to 
save  her  children,  crying,  "  Thank  God,  the  baby  is  sale 
upstaiis  in  bed  !  "  The  girls  stood  up  and  ran  to  where 
their  mother  was  sitting. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  Wliere's  Tom  an'  Eddie  I  "  cried  Mra. 
O'Brile. 

A  fneillade  of  stones  followed,  many  strikdng  against  the 
walls  outside  but  several  crashing  into  the  room,  breaking 
the  glass,  tearing  the  blinds  and  smashing  the  pictures 
and  girandoles.  But  the  hooting  and  groans  and  curses 
of  the  crowd  were  even  more  dreadful  to  hear  than  the 
crashing  stones.  The  women  and  children  retreated  into 
the  farthest  comer  of  the  room.  Mra.  O'Brile  shrieking  aad 
clapping  her  hands,  the  children  screaming  with  terror, 
Mrs.  Grainger  crying  aload  for  help.  Catherine  was 
calling  on  her  father,  her  brother,  the  shopmen,  the  ser- 
vants, upon  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  aid  them.  A 
shower  of  broken  macadam  deluged  the  drawing-room, 
breaking  everything  before  it,  but  none  of  the  family 
were  hurt, 

"  We  must  get  out !  '*  cried  Mra.  O'Brile.  "  Kotsh, 
take  one  of  the  f;hildren.  I'll  put  out  the  gas.  Turn  yeer 
(aces  to  the  wall !  " 

She  led  the  way,  and  they  crept  in  single  file  towards  the 
door.  On  the  way  Mrs.  O'Brile  was  struck  on  the  bacb, 
but  they  all  got  oat  on  the  landing  alive  and  without 
serions  injury.  Then,  by  Mrs.  O'Brile's  directions,  all  the 
others  went  upstairs  to  one  of  the  back  bedrooms  over- 
looking the  yard,  where  they  cried  and  prayed  and  con- 
soled the  frightened  cliildren.  Hearing  a  crash  of  broken 
glass  close  at  liand,  Mrs.  Grainger  rushed  into  her  bedroom 
which  was  at  the  front  of  the  house  and  where  she  had 
left  her  baby  asleep  in  the  same  wicker  cradle  in  whicli 
she  herself  had  been  reared.  She  found  the  child  sleeping 
peacefully,  and  unhurt.  But  on  the  white  cotton  quilt 
at  its  side  lay  a  large  brown  paving  et^nc,  and  on  the 
floor  were  many  stones  of  diflerent  sizes.      Removing  the 
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ae,  she  took  the  baby  in  her  arms,  rolled  up  in  the 
IcJothes,  and  carried  the  sleeping  infant  into  the  back 
m  where  it  slumbered  soundly  amidst  all  the  night's 
lolt. 

L  knot  of  rowdies  in  the  very  centre  of  the  mob  were 
Dying  the  outrage  as  keenly  as  if  they  were  Romans 
a  gladiatorial  contest  or  Spaniards  at  a  bull-fight. 
ue  cruel  spirits  were  bellowing  forth  patriotic  songs 
t  leading  the  crowd  in  discordant  choruses  : — 

**  Well  bong  all  the  Grabbers  on  a  sour  npple  tree, 
We'll  Lang  all  tho  Ombbers  on  a  sour  apple  tree, 
We'll  hang  all  the  Grabbers  on  a  sour  apple  treo. 
As  we  goes  murchia'  along  I 
Glory,  Glory,  Allelui&h  1    Glory,  Glory,  Alloluiah  I 
Glory,  Glory,  Alleluiab  I     As  we  goes  mnrchiii'  along !  " 


Upon 
ThoP 
Far  trom  tlie 


"  God  gave  Irelanil,  says  the  hayro, 

God  save  Ireland,  says  we  all, 

FwetheT  on  the  scuffle  high 

Or  in  Uttle-field  we  die. 
Sure  no  matter,  'tis  for  Erin  dear  we  Fall ! " 

'  Tom  I  "  cried  Mrs.  O'Brile,  leaning  over  the  banister, 
Bti  sbe  was  left  alone  on  the  landing.  Receiving  no 
ly,  Mrs.  O'Brile  caught  up  her  skirt  and  ran  downstairs. 
inng  on  the  last  step  she  beheld  her  husband,  her  son 
I  Bugler,  standing  at  the-  door  as  if  engaged  in  keeping 
tk  some  persons  who  wanted  to  force  an  entrance. 
'  Tom  I '  she  cried,  "  come  in  and  abut  the  door  !  " 
^nt  so  loud  was  the  din  outside,  that  he  did  not  hear 

Going  out.  she  pushed  her  way  in  front  of  her 

ibaod  and  son.  and  saw  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 

Ub  ayard  of  her,  pushing,  yelling,  cursing  and  geaticu- 

StonM  thrown  from  the  back  of  the  crowd  were 

over  their  beads  and  striking  against  the  shutters, 
board    and    walls,    and    crashing    tlirough    the 
idowB  overhead. 
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"Ye  cowards!"  cried  Mrs.  O'Brile,  "is  this  the  i 
ye  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day  t  Where's  the  police  1 
Police !  Police  !  Polic«  !  Where  are  all  the  useleas  peeleis 
that  were  here  all  day  1  Are  we  to  be  raiirdered  m  oar 
house  ?  I  know  you,  and  you,  and  you,  yo  pack  o'  vaga- 
bonds I     Ye'll  pay  for  this  1  " 

But  as  she  spoke,  a  large  stone,  wliicli  had  struck  against 
the  faijia-board,  (ell  upon  her  liead  and  Mrs.  O'Biile  famt«d. 
Her  husband  lifted  her  in  his  anu3  and  carried  her  upstairs. 
Edward  followed,  to  ace  if  his  assistance  was  required ; 
and  Bugler  was  left  alone  in  the  doorway.  The  gaunt 
boy  turned  round  to  look  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Brile,  but 
at  that  instant  a  mah  was  made  by  the  crowd  and  O'Ronrke 
was  swept  into  the  hall  by  a  torrent  of  cursing,  swea 
shrieking,  drunken  men  and  women. 

Further  resistance  was  impossible.  The  mob  t 
glass  door  leading  to  the  shop ;  they  overflowed  i: 
kitchen  and  out  into  the  yard  ;  they  broke  open  t" 
door,  they  spiked  the  tierces  of  porter  in  the  bottling 
store ;  they  drank  every  drop  of  liquoT  that  was  in  the 
shop,  whisky,  porter,  ale,  gin,  rum,  wine  and  brandy. 
The  yard  was  full  of  male  and  female  rioters.  Edward 
and  O'Rouikc  stood  on  the  stairs  a  few  steps  above  the  level 
of  the  hall,  watching  the  mad  orgies.  For  several  minut«s 
there  was  no  diminution  in  the  stream  of  men  who  poured 
through  the  narrow  hall,  struggling,  cursing  and  roaring. 
The  back  gates  were  broken  in  with  a  crash  which  waa 
heard  above  the  uproar.  Then  the  main  shop  door  opratns 
into  the  street  was  unbarred  from  the  inside  and  the  locK 
was  broken  open  by  the  crowd  outside.  Barrels  of  porter 
were  rolled  out  into  the  street  and  spiked,  the  meii  and 
women  taking  turns  with  theji  lips  pressed  against  the 
gimlet  holes. 

Thenj  was  not  a  man  in  Gallowglass  brave  enough  to 
come  forward  to  save  Thomas  O'Briic's  property  from 
min,  or  to  protect  him  and  his  family  from  poiaonal 
injury,  and  perhaps  death.  There  were  several  thousaiul 
men,  women  and  cluldren  in  the  Main  Street,  besides  t 
active  rioters  who  were  plundering  the  house  ai>d  i 
The  shopkeepers  were  all  out-of-doors  standing  *    " 
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1  the  mob,  mAny  of  them  smoking,  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  discusfling  the  outrage  and  riot  as  if  the  whole 
oSair  were  a  performaiice  which  they  had  assembled  to 

.  Maresburrow,  who  had  not  accompanied  the  police 

iliowglass  Castle,  was  helplessly  imploring  the  leading 

tvt  the  town  to  come  forward  and  help  him  to  disperse 

Mr.  Benmore  and  Mr.  Porterson  had  disap- 

I  their  respective   mansions.     There   was  not   a 

►  in  the  barrack  except  Drydoss,  who  was  the 

^^         r  the  day. 

T    wouldn't   vinshir   anear  that   door   for  a   million 
What  ? "    cried    O'Pollards,    who    had    juat 
KIDmI  up  the  day's  receipts  for  drink. 
'  Oh,   they's   a   croost '   of    a   paving   stone ! "    cried 
*~wn.     "  Twould  remind  a  body  of  war  or  revolution 
metlung.  what,  begob,  I'd  rather  be  here  than  turn 
d  «n'  gover  to  Brile'a  door  !  " 
'  80  would   I,  d'ye  see  !  "  said  Mr.  Wuglcsa,     "  Tom 
)  is  a  fearful  onpoplar  man  in  the  town  o'  Gallowglass 
_ay  !     D're  see  that  now  ?  " 

'  Ha  shouldn't  hev  stood  there  at  that  door  there,  what, 
n-like,  defyin'  the  people,  what !  "  said  CPoUards, 
fe  must  all  bow  to  the  people  !     What  ?  " 
U  the  instigation  of  the  Resident  Magistrate,  a  deputa- 
■  o(  townspeople  went  across  to  Father  Lawnavawls's, 
*i  was  close  at  hand,  to  acquaint  the  curate  with  the 
■  of  the  mob. 
Tathcr   Lawnavawla   who   had   been   standing   at   bis 
idow  for  some  time,  came  down  and  spoke  to  the  deputa- 
I  kt  his  hall  door. 

"  I  daren't  interfere  without  the  pastor's  authority," 
kn'  if  I  coidd,  it  isn't  clear  to  me  that  I  would. 
)  National  Cause  owes  nothing  to  Tom  O'Brile." 
'  Tifl  too  late  now,  sir,  to  turn  around  an'  do  anything  I  " 
I  flporeen  hopelessly. 

'  Look  at  here,  gentlemen,"  said  the  priest.  "  Nothing 
he  annaU  of  impudence  has  ever  surpassed  Tom  O'Brile's 
lertinenco  this  time  back.  'Tis  the  duty  o'  the  police 
notvct  Uim,  an'  where  are  they  t     Where  they  always 
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were,  at  the  beck  an'  call  o'  the  landlord,  pmtcct 
abeeDteo's  property." 

"  Trae  for  your  reverence,"  replied  O'PoUanis,  "  Tom 
Brile  '11  need  a  mass  said  in  his  hoitse  after  Hub  night's 
work." 

"  Aye.  or  a  dozen  masses !  "  aaid  the  curat«.  "  Good- 
night to  ye,  gentlemen,  an'  if  ye  have  any  influence  oa 
them  drunken  scamps,  send  'em  home  to  their  beds  ! " 

"  Good  night,  your  reverence  ! "  exclaimed  the  entire 
group  in  chorus,  taking  off  their  hats  as  they  spoke. 

O'Potlards,  elated  at  the  special  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  the  curat«,  said  aloud  :  "  Did  ye  hear  what  the 
pneat  said  ?  Isn't  he  a  true  patriot  ?  Isn't  he  a  rale 
man  o'  the  people  ?     What  t  " 

"  He's  a  very  refined  gentleman,"  said  John  O'Dowla, 
"  very  refined  entirely.     Pup,  pup,  pup  !  " 

Arnill  and  O'Laiey,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  other 
Garekiln  men,  were  clustered  together  like  oxen  confroat- 
ing  an  aggressive  dog,  and  overheard  Father  I^awnavawla. 
They  had  been  discussing  the  circumstances  of  Doooghoe 
Spilltan's  death  and  were  in  a  stat«  of  dumb  terror. 

"  Beganoies,  min,"  said  O'Laiey,  "  Tom  Brile  muss  be 
in  a  had  case,  fwin  the  priests  are  aggin  him.  The  Lord 
lia'  mercy  on  poor  Donoghne  at  any  how !  " 

"  I'd  know,"  said  Amill,  "  af  I  had  to  give  out  an  ippingun 
upon  Mr.  Brile'a  case,  I'd  say  'tis  bad  tratemint,  but 
fwin  the  clergy  are  aggin  a  man  there  most  be  some  raysoo 
for  it  that  me  aa'  the  likes  o'  me  can't  exarb  I  God  rest 
poor  Donoghue's  sowl  to-night." 

"  Lave  us  for  home,  htys,  we  has  to  be  up  airly  for  tbe 
fair.  I  wish  I  wuz  snorin'  onder  tbe  blanket.  God  be 
merciful  to  him,  but  we  must  all  die,"  said  O'Larey, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  and  tramping  oS  towards  Garekili), 
"  No  wan  can  he  sure  of  hisself,  oany  the  priest,  these 
times  1  " 

"  Oh.  my  God  1 "  cried  Mr.  Mareaburrow,  R.M.,  st«mpiiig 
about  nen.'ously.  "  I  never  thought  the  people  of  GaUow- 
glass  could  so  misconduct  themselves." 

"  Faix,  'tis  Maheroacrow,  sir,  not  Gallovglaaa,"  eaid 
O'Pollards  in  a  loud  voice,  wishing  to  be  heard  by  tbe 
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crowd  aroiuid.     "  I'll  never  st&iid  by,  ud'  hcarkoii  bo  me 
town  run  down  !     Wliat  ?  " 

Mr.  Mareaburrow  sighed.  Jle  had  a  good  wife  und  six 
cliUdren ;  he  was  in  debt,  and  bis  life  uninsured.  But 
for  those  things,  he  aeeured  himself  that  lie  would  have 
naked  tho  vcngeanoe  o{  the  mob  and  gone  across  to  O'Brilc's 
door.  Aji  things  were,  there  was  nothing  left  but  ta  retire 
to  the  Club  smo king- room  and  find  comfort  in  the  decanter. 

The  confusion  in  front  of  the  looted  house  was  now 
demoniacal,  especially  where  the  men  and  women  scuffled 
round  the  porter  barrels.     But  inside  the  shop  and  in  the  , 
kitchen,  in  the  dining-room  and  in  the  yard,  the  riot  and 
plunder  were  even  worse. 

WbeD  Thomas  O'Urile  had   oarried   his  wife  up^t&ira, 
his  first  anxiety  was  about  her.     "  If  she's  not  deail,"  he 
told  his  daughters.  "  I'm  easy  about  tho  rest.     Let  'em  do  j 
their  worst  I     IE  I  liad  the  least  notion  th<^y'd  break  into 
the  house  I'd  Iiave  shut  the  strong  door  o'  the  shop,  1 
Eddie  told  me  !  " 

Sirs.  U'Brlle  revived  in  a  few  uiouients,  and  her  first  ', 
words  wore :  "  Tom,  stay  here  I     l^et  them  break  ajid  rob  ] 
and  drink  awav-     We  have  enough  to  live  on.  if  Mod  1 
Bparoa  us  our  life.     Don't   go   downstairs    again.'*     He  J 
ODeyed  her,  and  sat  on  the  bedside.  Listening  to  the  din  of  ' 
the  rioters  who  were  sacking  his  liouso  below.     Meantime 
Edwanl  and  Bugler  had  remained  on  the  second  step  of 
the  stairs,  determined  to  hold  it  against  the  rinten  with 
their  lives,  should  the  mob  attempt  to  come  upHtain. 

"  If  I  had  a  gun  !  "  cried  Edward,  "  f'/i  shoot  'em  like 
crows  I     But  we  never  had  one  in  the  house  !  " 

"  The  inagiBtrat«a  udn't  give  the  Ukea  o'  ve  a  licence  to 
keep  wan,"  said  U'Rourke  bitterly.  "  Sure  if  a  body  wants 
bo  shoob  a  mad  dog,  be  must  go  (or  a  pohcemao  to  do  it, 
if  the  barrack  was  tin  miles  away  t  " 

The  stream  of  rioters  aorged  past  nodcmMth  them 
without  cessation. 

"  Will  tho  puljoe  never  ootne  1 "  excl«mod  Rdwud. 
"  (jreat    heavens,    why    haven't    wa    volunteen   in   tJiia 


\  country  f  " 

"  If  Ood  I 


■  any 


tnon  flie  an*  bcunatone  in  heaven  H«  '1 
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ought  to  heave  it  dowii  now  !     1  ax  His  pardon  ! 
O'Rourke.     "  Wan  o'  the  priests  might  do  woiso  than  1 
iaterfare  in  behalf  of  a  respectable  nian  like  yei  father  !  " 

"  Ah,  the  priests  will  do  nothing  for  us !  "  said  Ekivrard.   _ 

Suddenly  there  was  a  pause  in  the  stream  of  pinnderen  . 
passing  through  the  hali,  as  if  the  way  was  blocked  np 
before  them.  The  cfubIi  was  dreadful  and  the  CKrtrf 
near  the  three  young  men  roared  in  agony,  calling  apcHi 
those  who  were  pushing  in  from  the  street  door  to  letrest, 
and  on  those  inside  to  advance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  a  still  more  dreadful  evil 
was  impending,  for  the  cry  of  "  Fire  !  "  now  rang  out  from 
the  shop  and  was  taken  up  in  the  street.  Those  who  were 
near  the  foot  of  the  stairs  attempted  to  rush  up,  but 
Edward  and  Bugler  stood  firm  and  beat  them  back  with 
heavy  blows  from  their  blackthorn  sticks,  deadening  the 
arms  of  the  looters  and  stunning  many  of  them.  Then  the 
first  suffocating  smi^ll  of  smoke  was  [n^rcfivcd  and  was 
wafted  upstairs,  bringing  down  the  whole  family  shrieking 
and  praying. 

The  cry  of  "  Here's  the  police ! "  resounded  in  the 
street  outside ;  and,  faster  even  than  they  had  been 
running  from  the  fire,  the  cowardly  mob  vanished  into 
the  yard,  and  out  into  the  lane  and  fields  at  the  rear  o£ 
O'Brile's  house. 

"  'Tis  time  for  ye  to  come,  when  we  are  robbed  an' 
wounded,  an'  our  place,  may  be,  burned ! "  cried  Mra. 
O'Brile. 

"  Where's  the  fire  ?  "  cried  Mr.  O'Brile,  pushing  forward. 

"  In  the  shop,"  cried  Mr.  Maresburrow.  "  Pack  up 
your  clothes  and  go  into  the  yard  before  it  is  too  late  !  " 

"  If  'tis  only  in  the  shop,  we're  safe,"  said  Mr.  O'Brile. 
"  'Tis  fireproof !  "  He  went  forward  into  the  hall,  and 
drew  out  a  sliding  iron  door  which  completely  shut  ofi  the 
shop  from  the  rest  of  the  premises. 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,  we  won't  be  burned  anyway  I  " 
said  Mrs,  O'Brile. 

There  was  no  mmiicipal  fire  engine,  but  the  police  went  to 
the  distillery  and  borrowed  Mr.  Bcnmore's,  and  the  fire 
was  extingmshcd,  after  everything  in  the  shop  was  burned 
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whioh  had  not  already  been  destroyed  by  the  mob.  Now 
that  the  crowd  had  diepersed  and  the  police  had  arrived 
and  the  fire  was  pat  out,  the  shopkeepers  weie  profnae  in 
their  en>reBBiona  of  sympathy  and  ofiera  of  aid  ;  bat  Ur. 
O'Brile  Ufitened  to  them  in  silence. 

As  he  was  closing  the  halMoor,  he  said  to  O'Rourke : 
"  Stay  here  to-night,  Dan.     As  long  as  I  have  a  crust  I'll 

g've  yon  a  share  of  it  with  me  family.  You'll  never  want 
r  work  and  wages  while  I  live  !  " 

That  night  in  O'Brile's  house  was  one  of  unexampled 
tronble.  Thomas  O'Brile  seemed  in  despair.  To  have 
fallen  from  the  high  position  he  had  held  in  Gallowglass, 
to  become  an  object  of  remark,  to  be  pointed  out  by  his 
townspeople  as  the  man  to  whom  the  events  of  that  night 
had  occurred,  as  if  he  were  the  person  to  blame,  seemed  a 
thankless  ending  to  his  life  of  toil  and  upward  struggle. 
He  had  identified  many  of  the  rioters,  and  others  had  been 
recognised  by  Edward  and  Bugler  ;  but  he  determined  not 
to  prosecute  them,  knowing  that  to  do  so  would  only 
intensify  the  popular  animosity  entertained  against  himself 
and  his  family.  Besides  he  also  had  that  feding  so  wide- 
spread and  deej>-scatcd  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  fostered 
in  the  school,  the  confessional  and  the  pulpit,  that  it  is 
<lishonourable  in  an  Irishman  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
English  law  against  a  fellow-countryman.* 

John  O'Dowla,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  proceedings 
at  Ballygrauver,  discussing  the  banquet  with  Mra.  O'Dowla 
in  the  safety  of  his  parlour,  after  the  mob  had  been  dis- 
persed, said  :  "  Well,  'twas  little  I  thought  whin  I  wis 
atin'  that  dinner  that  I'd  have  to  fork  out  a  pound  for  my 
share  of  it.  But  I  have  it  to  say  for  the  rest  o'  me  life 
anyway,  that  I  ate  mc  dinner  jig  be  jowl  with  a  grand 
gentlenmn,  a  real  big  fellow.  Julia's  manners  aren't  a 
patch  upon  his  i  " 

"  What  was  he  like  at  all  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"  See,  I  tell  y',  woman,  Ireland  never  had  a  man  like 
him  !  "  said  John  O'Dowla.  '^  Don't  pester  me  with  any 
more  questions !  Heself  an'  the  whole  of  'em  are  inclined 
to  folia  him,  as  if  we  were  dogs,  God  forgive  me !  " 

"  Oh  !  Ob !  Oh  ! "  said  hu  wife,  "  'tis  onhuly  for  w«u 
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man,  an'  he  not  a  priest  only  a  layman,  to  have  i 
power  over  others.     Every  wan  foUas  him  though,  aa  weD 
as  you,  sure,  that's  wan  consolation  !  " 

"  Hugh  is  out  all  day,"  continued  Mrs.  O'DowIa,  after 
an  interval  of  silence,  heaviag  a  deep  sigh, 

•'  He'll  stay  out !  "  exclaimed  John  O'Dowla  hotly;  and 
he  locked  the  front  door. 

"  Farients  are  to  be  pitied  with  their  childem  nowadays," 
said  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  weeping.  "  I  had  mass  oSered  up  for 
all  of  us  this  m " 

"  Don't  bother  me  with  your  mass,  woman ! "  inter- 
jected her  husband.  "  See !  Yer  old  unclo  trated  ua 
shabbily  an'  yer  aunt  'II  do  the  same.  The  pasthuc  will 
grab  all  she  has,  never  fear  !  " 

"  'Twill  be  no  loss,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla.  "  'Tis  an  old 
sajrin'  that  priest's  money  always  brings  bad  look  I  " 

"  I'd  risk  it,  amossa  !  "  said  John  O'Dowla.  "  It  suita 
their  book  well  to  keep  up  that  superstition  !  " 

'  Blow. 

'  Tbe  author  it  personallj  cooTersant  with  the  details  of  so  oatng« 
BimiiM'  in  manj  particnUrs  to  thAt  described  in  the  text. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

"  Bui  mine  enemlM  are  lirety,  and  Ihej  are  Btroog.'' — Pa.  xzzrlli  ig. 

Tub  scene  of  destruction  which  met  Thomas  O'BrUe's  gue 
when  he  arose  with  the  fint  light  of  dawn  to  examine  his 
premises  on  Monday  morning  was  calculated  to  unnerve 
the  strongest  man.  His  shop,  which  was  his  central  joy 
and  pride,  around  which  all  his  other  speculations  radiated 
as  it  were,  with  its  brightlv  polished  brasses,  shining  glass, 
carved  wood  fixtures,  and  abundant  stock,  was  reduced 
to  a  mass  of  charred  cinders.  Nothing  of  it  was  left  but 
the  iron  pillars  and  girders,  and  the  large  safe  in  which 
he  kept  his  cash  and  dooomenta.  The  furniture  in  the 
dining-ioom  and  kitchen  was  broken  or  stolen.  In  the 
yard  all  the  pigs  were  loose  and  many  of  them  missing ; 
the  contents  of  the  bottling  store  were  consumed  or  smashed 
into  fragments.  The  bacK  gat«s  being  wide  open,  be  saw 
his  three  labourers  coming  to  work. 

"  Where  were  ye  last  night !  "  he  said  reproachfully. 

They  hung  their  heads,  and  the  oldest  of  them  said : 
"  AjDoasa,  we  wor  here  an'  we  done  our  best,  but  fwat 
could  we  do  among  so  many  t  We're  sorry  for  all  yer 
trouble,  sir,  but  we  manes  to  shtick  to  ye.  We  war  toolt 
not  to  come  to  our  work  this  momin',  an'  threatened  be  this 
an'  be  that  of  what  'ud  happen  af  we  did,  but,  sure,  we'd 
shtick  to  yerself  an'  th«  mirthnas,  sir,  fwatever  befell  as. 
We  wouldn't  desert  ye  at  Amuch-a-dip  howsomever  t  " 

In  the  ordinary  coarse  of  aSain  the  day  which  was 
now  commencing  would  have  been  the  busiMt  day  of  ihe 
year  for  Thomas  O'Brile,  being  the  great  October  fair, 
called  Ainuch-a^ip,'^  because  on  that  day  the  eotin 
countryside  purchased  its  year's  supply  of  onions.  The 
Irish  farmers  and  labonrers  practically  cultivate  no  vej^ 
tables  except  the  potato.     They  value  the  onion  for  its 
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Jities,  uaing  it  to  make  a  sauce  called  "dip 
we  have  seen,  is  eaten  with  potatoes  and 


ke 
,wl 

Hr.  O'Brile,  accepting  the  man's  statement,  said 
out  the  two  horses,  an'  put  'em  to  the  butts  an'  take 
loads  of  onioos  to  the  fair."     In  addition  to  his  otlwc] 
bufdneases,  Mr.  O'Brilt 
"  Let  ye  back  in  againi 
public-house,"  he  weni 
street.     When  the  b"*TJi  i 
stone,  let  ye  untackl 
the  shafts.     Wan  m 
the  two  others,  wh 
out  them  hfteen  fat  {        i  "< 
after  mass  * — I  hop^  ^  « 
'em  in  the  beat  part  o' 
price  of  'em  before  I  < 


enaive  vegetable  gardes, 
one  over-right  WegleasV 
s  the  best  stand  in  the 
ed'iu  against  the  curb- 
id  put  the  stands  onder 
ly  with  the  bntta.  Let 
it  up  the  horses,  drive 
ith  a  red  cross  yesterday 
are  missin' — and  stand 
ies.  If  ye're  asked  the 
leself.  ask  four  poimds 
apiocc,  but  don't  aeW  till  I  go  up  mesclf." 

"  Nayther  cattle,  nor  sheep,  nor  pigs  is  to  gnine  to  the 
Fair  Green  to-day,  sir.  Th'  Earl  o'  Gallowglaas  is  to 
be  biycotted  out  of  his  tolls.  All  ahtock  is  to  be  aowit 
on  the  roads !  " 

Mr.  O'Bnle  opened  his  eyes  in  amazement,  and  said : 
"  Well  then,  staad  the  pigs  for  sale  wherever  all  the  other 
pigs  are." 

Edward,  who  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  was  directed 
to  look  after  the  sale  of  the  onions,  while  O'Rourke  assisted 
in  separating  the  marked  pigs  and  driving  them  to  market. 
Returning  to  the  house,  Thomas  O'Brile  met  his  wife 
in  the  kitchen :  "  There's  no  trace  o'  the  clerks,"  she  said ; 
"  they  stayed  out  all  night.  Won't  it  be  awful  to  have  the 
shop  closed  on  AintuJi-a-dip  Fair  1  "  The  servant  gids 
also  had  been  out,  as  was  customary  on  Sunday  evenings, 
when  the  house  was  attacked,  and  had  not  returned. 

Thomas  O'Brile  went  out  into  the  street  and  looked  up  at 
his  house-front.  All  the  windows,  which  were  of  plate 
glasB,  were  shattered  ;  and  his  fine  house,  which  had  been 
an  ornament  to  (Jallowglass,  seemed  like  a  tenement  boose 
in  Dreg  Street.  The  lai^  plate  glass  in  the  shop  windows, 
which  had  been  protected  from  the  fusillade  of  stones 
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f  the  shutters,  had  been  broken  or  melted  by  the  fire. 
jDftat  at  the  spectacle,  he  determined  to  walk  up  at 
B  to  the  glader's  and  give  orders  to  have  the  windows 

I'd  like  to  do  it  at  wanst  for  you,  Mr.  Brile,"  saiJ  the 
jer  with  hesitation,  "but  it  can't  be  done  to-day,  nor 
1  this  excitement  passes  ofC.  They'd  be  broken  again." 
"  What  do  you  mean,  James  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  O'Brile. 
"  I  mean  what  you  ought  to  know  yourself,  sir,  that 
wb's  floch  8  general  feeling  amongst  the  people  now  that 
I  woaldo't  be  safe  for  me  nor  anyone  else  to  work  for 

il" 
BO'firilc  was  thunderstruck,  when  the  truth  dawned  upon 
D  that  he  was  to  be  boycotted. 

*  I'd  do  it  for  y',  if  I  could,"  went  on  the  glazier,  "  but, 

e's  them   behind  this  business  that  no  man  should 

,  an'  I  won't  cross  public  opinion  !     I  do  often  read 

k  the  papers  what  happens  them  that  do  so  !     See  how 

ley're  boycotting  the  Earl  o'  Gallowglass  himself  to-day 

J  the  Fair  Green." 

|]ir.  O'Brile  was  a  man  who  kept  his  thoughts  to  hito- 
[  for  the  most  part  and  acted  promptly  upon  them 
I  advantageous  to  do  so.  He  now  joined  his  hands 
i  his  back  and  walked  home.  Several  acquaintances 
1  him  in  the  street,  but  nobody  spoke  to  him.  This 
I  did  not  mind  as  he  bad  never  cultivated  nodding 
■intaacea,  and  rarely  spoke    to   people   unless  they 

^The  bustle  of  the  fair  was  growing  intense  in  the  Main 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds  were  passing  up  in  droves, 

i  the  farmers  were  being  accosted  and  warned  not  to 

pve  their  beasts  into  the  toll  ^^een.     The  usual  confusion 

1,  therefore,  increased  tenfold,  as  the  cries  of  the  drivera, 

table  to  understand  the  contradictory  orders  they  re- 

fatvod,  co-mingled  with  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  bellow- 

;  of  eattli;,  the  bleating  of  sheep,   and  the  shrieking 
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of  bullocks  belonging  to  John  O'DowIa  passed 
;  driven  by  Amill  and  O'Larey. 
f^O'Grogan,   looking  extremely  wild,  nishei.!   up  to   Bill 
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Amill  and  shouted  :  "  Don't  gnine  to  the  Pair  Onen. 
Stand  'urn  on  the  toad.    The  Green  ia  to  be  biycotted." 

liar  Flauhool  waa  seated  in  a  gig  drawn  by  a  gaont  grey 
horse,  following  a  lot  of  stately  young  springers,  which  iua 
men  were  driving  quietly  along  under  Uieir  master's  eye  ; 
"  Keep  back  O'Dowia's  hungry  bullockfl  or  they  'U  horn 
me  springers,  ye  looberaa !  "  cried  Flauhool  from  his  gig. 

"  Don't  go  anear  the  Fair  Green  !  "  shouted  O'Grogan. 

The  perspiring  labourers  ran  round  the  springers  and 
one  of  O'Dowia's  bullocks  received  a  hisaiitg  thwadc  in 
the  eye  with  the  root  of  an  ashplant.  from  ^e  effects  of 
which  tears  coursed  down  the  beast's  cheeks  and  it  lowered 
itB  head  in  patient  agony.  The  thorouglifare  was  blocked 
by  the  falling  of  a  horse  under  a  crib  of  young  pigs,  and 
the  lote  of  cattle  threatened  to  get  hopelessly  mised. 

Two  red-and-white  strippers  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
springers  :  "  Drive  out  thim  skeletons  !  "  roared  Flauhool. 
His  man  flew  at  one  of  the  thin  cows  and,  wielding  hia 
stick  with  lightning  speed  and  dexterity,  smote  the  poor 
animal  on  the  nostril,  causing  her  to  shiver  from  tip  to 
tail ;  and  she  stood  with  a  look  of  amazed  hesitancy  in 
bei  face,  as  if  asking  whether  there  was  any  longer  room 
for  her  on  earth,  or  if  her  persecutors  expected  her  to 
jump  over  the  moon. 

The  m^e  between  men  and  cattle  was  growing  forioua. 

"  Drive  that  scabby  wether  from  Klahernaorow  our  the 
way  o'  me  fine  lambs ! "  roared  Maurice  Mahone  lo  his 
men,  who  were  driving  sixty  late  fat  lamba  to  the  fair. 

"  Shake  yerselves,  ye  ladderauns ! "  howled  old  Tom 
Cuddahy,  whose  labourers  were  driving  some  late  graas 
beef  to  market.  "  Shthrike  an'  wallop  everything  but 
yeer  own  mate !  Every  welt  ye  puts  on  me  fat  cattle 
will  be  seen  be  the  buyers  an  injure  the  sale  of  'em ! 
Don't  lave  that  bastard  of  a  bull  from  6allymudde«n  in 
amongst  me  cattle !     Skirt,  skirt !  " 

"  Pup,  pup,  pup !     Don't  kill  the  townspeople  on  ihmx 

I  flags,  ye  cawboguefi ! "  cried  John  O'Dowla,  who  waa 

hurrying  up  to  sell  hia  bullocks  before  breakfast,  holding 

the  newspaper  in  his  hand  which  contained  the  news  m 

hia  own  selection  as  candidate  for  the  county. 
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:"  Shot  up,  ye  huxteieen ! "  cried  old  Tom  Cuddahy. 
Ifbat  business  have  the  likes  o'  you  amongst  min  an' 
!  'Tissellinganounceo'tobaccyyououglittobeinyer 
Dp  !  What  a  mimber  you'll  make,  God  bless  the  mark ! " 
■  Go  'long,  ye  country- reared  cawbogue,"  cried  John 
Dowla.  "  Yer  cattle  arc  a  damn  sight  dayainter  than 
(Self,  an'  not  hall  so  offinsive  to  eye  or  ear.  Are  re- 
■  ible  townspeople,  accustomed  to  tidiness  an'  cleanli- 
wlio  pay  rates  for  gas,  Saga  an'  pipe  water,  to  be 
nlted  be  Roosbans  like  ye  in  their  own  town  *  " 
**  Geiraway,  yc  counter  jumper,  isn't  it  from  me  an'  the 
^_  i  o'  me  you  gets  the  price  o'  the  coat  on  yer  back  "i  " 

Bowed  Maurice  Mahone. 
^^  1  never  got  a  penny  from  y',  y'  blaguard  !  "  cried  John 
[>Owla.  shaking  his  stick  at  Mahone,  who  did  not  deal 
""i  him. 

Af  yon  didn't,  you  got  it  from  the  likes  of  him,  or  you 
nidn  t  have  it  to-day  !  "  cried  old  Tom  Cuddahy,  taking 
I  son-in-law's  part.  "  Mind  me  cattle  !  Mind  me  cattle  I 
ike  'em  aizy,  an'  shtrike  all  that  comes  in  their  way ! 
IS,  ye  bosthoons !  " 

"  Ha,  ha !     Never  fear,  if  it  ever  comes  in  me  way  to 
i»0,  I'll  keep  this  in  me  nose  for  ye  !  "  cried  John  0' Do wia, 
■  ing  his  stick  at  the  large  farmers.   "  Never  fear,  public 
ion  will  soon  take  the  pride  out  o'  ye  !     I  may  foi^ve 
I  never  foi^et !  " 
**  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  "  laughed  Mahone.     "  We're  too  fleshy 
y",  are  we  !     Mind  out,  mind  out,"  he  roared,  addressing 
flannel-waistcoated  men,  "  me  lambs  '11  be  spoilt  with 
!  the  thrash  ye're  lavin'  in  among  them  !  " 
**  How  much  d'ye  want  frem  ?  '  screamed  a  jobber, 
"More  than  you  or  any  one  belong'  to  y'  could  pay, 
blocker  *  y'  I  "  retorted  Mahone.     "  Too  well  I  knows 
t  ugly  pass,  since  the  day  you  tricked  me  at  Dimgberry 
lir,  tin  years  ago  !  " 

"  Qood  moriiin  ,  Mr.  Malinne,"  said  a  large  dealer,  whose 
mre  was  well  known  at  every  fair  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
That's  a  purty  han'fle  yez  have  the  day  !  " 
"€lood   mornin'   an'   good   look,   Mr,   Switcher,"   said 
feurioe  Mahoue  deferentially,     "  They're  the  last  lambs 
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to  be  sold  this  year  from  Knockakoo,  an'  they're  the  best. 
'Tis  onuaual  to  see  yerself  out  on  the  road  baying  stock  \  " 

"'  The  Fair  Green  ia  boycotted,  an'  I  must  go  with  the 
people.  What  price  ?  "  asked  the  great  de^er  vatking 
into  the  Sock  and  (eeling  the  lambs  on  the  back  and  over 
the  loins  with  his  large  hands  in  each  of  which  he  could 
have  lifted  a  lamb  from  the  ground  to  his  shoulders,  "  Put 
a  price  on  'em,  Mr.  Mahone  !  " 

"  Five  an'  thirty,  sir !  "  said  Mahone. 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut !     Five  an'  thirty  sixpencea,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho !  You  know  well  I  manee  w&n  pound 
fifteen,  Mr.  Switcher  !  " 

While  they  were  speaking  the  lambs  Were  going  forward, 
keeping  their  place  in  the  procession  of  live  stock,  vehiclw 
and  men,  which  was  making  its  way  t-ow&rds  an  open 
space  or  square  at  the  top  o(  the  street. 

"  The/fl  very  bad  accounts  from  the  Briato!  mai^ 
last  Friday.     Oati't  y'  take  five  an'  twenty  *  " 

"  Af  I'd  do  it  for  any  man  in  Ireland's  ground,  'twould 
be  for  yerself,  Mr.  Switcher,  but  I  wouldn't !  " 

Hearing  the  bargain,  old  Tom  Cuddahy  hurried  up  to 
assist  his  relative  :  "  Lave  ye  shplit  the  difference ! " 
roared  Cuddahy.  "  an'  make  it  the  thirty  shiUin' ! " 

"Split  it  again!"  cried  Switcher,  pinching  the  lambs 
on  the  ribs. 

"  Al  I'd  do't  for  e'er  a  man  in  Ireland,  I'd  do't  for 
yerself,  Mr.  Switcher,  sir,  but  I  wouldn't !  " 

"  What's  yer  offer,  Mr.  Switcher  ?  "  cried  Cuddahy. 

"  Seven  an'  six  an'  twenty  !  "  shouted  the  dealer.  "  The 
world  knows  I'm  a  man  o'  me  word  !  " 

"  Whin  I  meets  a  daysent  man,  I  likes  not  to  be  too 
sldrnpish  in  meself !  "  cried  Mahone.  "  But  'tis  too  airly 
to  be  ahplittin'  yet." 

"  What  d'ye  offer  'em  fur  now  ?  "  roared  Cuddahy. 

"  Thirty-five."  replied  Mahone,  doggedly  forcing  his 
Iambs  forward. 

"  I'll  split  it  ^ain,"  cried  the  dealer. 

"  That's  thirty-wan  an'  thripp'ns  !  "  bellowed  Mahone. 
"  I'll  shplit  it  now  wid  y'.  That's  thirty  three  an'  three 
ha'-pinc« ! " 
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"Even  money  I  Even  money  I  Make  it  the  even 
money  !  "  cried  old  Tom  Caddahy.  "  When  ve  meets  a 
gentleman  we  mtut  be  oflhand  in  ounelvea  I  " 

"  I'll  give  th'  even  money  !  "  roared  Mr.  Switcher,  lifting 
a  lamb  and  seating  it  on  ita  haunches  between  his  legs 
while  he  felt  the  flesh  on  its  breast  between  the  forelegs. 

"  What's  yer  offer  now,  Mr.  Switcher,  sir  ?  "  roared  M. 
Tom  Caddahy. 

"  Thirty-wan  an'  sixpence ;  I'm  a  man  that  never  told 
a  lie  in  me  life  !  "  cried  the  buyer. 

"  No,  Mr.  Switcher,"  bellowed  Mahone,  cracking  his 
whip,  "  if  me  mother's  sowl  came  our  the  grave,  an*  tba's 
a  big  word,  I  wouldn't  take  less  than  the  thirty-three  an' 
three  ha'pence  1 " 

"  Fwbat  nonsense ! "  roared  old  Tom  Cuddahy.  "  Ginmie 
veer  hands.  Excuse  me,  Hr.  Switcher,  air,  gi'  me  the 
loan  o'  yer  fist  a  fwhile.  Here,  Munuh,  gi'  me  yer 
paudo^e  ! "  * 

Talong  Mr.  Switcher's  right  he  put  it  into  Mahone's 
left,  and  spitting  on  the  joined  han^  of  seller  and  buyer, 
he  cried  out  frantically,  with  froth  on  his  Ups  I  "  Even 
money  I  Thirty-two  shillings !  Is  it  a  bargam  t  Don't 
ye  break  me  word  !  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

"  Will  you  take  it !  If  you  don't  1*11  keep  me  money 
for  BalUnasloe,"  said  Mr.  Switcher. 

"  Will  you  give  it !  "  bellowed  Mahone. 

"  I  niver  wint  back  o'  me  word ! "  said  Mr.  Switcher, 
sticking  the  point  of  his  stick  into  some  cow-dung  on  the 
road  and  lifting  it  to  mark  the  Iamb  nearest  to  him  with  it. 

"  Don't  mark  me  lamb  !  Don't  attimpt  to  do  it  1  Mr. 
Switcher,  sir  !  "  bellowed  Mahone  angrily. 

The  dealer  held  his  stick  suspended  in  the  air. 

"  Heisht,  Murrish,  heisht !  "  roared  old  Tom  Cuddahy. 

"  Don't  pat  a  mark  on  me  lamb,  I  warns  ye  !  '*  bellowed 
Mahone. 

"  Lave  ye  shplit  it  agin  I "  cried  Cuddahy. 

"  May  the  (Lvil  strike  me  paralatic,  if  I  do !  **  cried 
Mr.  Switcher,  lowering  his  ashplant.  "  I'll  keep  me  mon<>y 
till  BalUnasloe." 
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"  I'll   give   'em   for   thirty-three ! "    bellowed   UrBB 
Mahone. 

"  Shpiit  it  ^ain  ! "  cried  old  Cuddahy,  dancing  witli 
excitement,     "  Gi'  me  yeer  hands  agin  (or  the  last  time  !  ** 

"  May  all  the  Saints  in  Heaven  be  me  eneroica  U  I  do  1  ** 
cried  Mr.  Switcher.  "  An'  I  never  wint  back  o'  me  wvn) 
yet ! " 

"  What  gladiatorin'  ye  has  I  Gimme  ye«r  hands ! " 
cried  old  Tom  Cuddahy.  He  seized  the  great  hands  of  the 
dealer  and  of  his  son-in-law  and  joined  them  sa  before, 
spitting  on  them  superabundantly. 

"  Nanim  Day ! »  Nanira  Day  !  Wanst  far  all !  "  he 
roared.  "  Is  it  sbplit  ?  la  it  shpiit  *  Don't  break  me 
word  !  " 

"  How  much  ?  "  bellowed  Maurice  Mahone,  looking 
fiercely  at  his  father-in-law, 

"  Thirtv-two  an'  sixpence  !  "  screamed  old  Tom  Cuddahy. 
■'  Is  it  a  diili-  ■>.  ni  (ii^irk  \-m  iiieself  for  Mr.  SwiU'her,  if 
you  don't  give  'um  !  That  I  mightn't  bat  I  will !  Will 
ye  break  me  word  ?  " 

"  He'll  gi'  me  the  sixpence  for  luck !  "  roarad  Mr. 
Switcher,  again  dabbbng  the  point  of  his  fiant  in  tbe 
cow-dung. 

"  Begor,  I'll  not !  "  bellowed  Maurice  Mahone. 

"  What  luck  '11  ye  give  !  "  said  Mr.  Switcher  sarcastJeaDy. 

"  Tuppence  a  head  !  I  never  gev  more  !  "  browed 
Mahone. 

"  You're  a  tongh  crust,"  said  Mr.  Switcher,  lifting  hia 
plant  to  mark  one  of  the  lambs. 

"  Don't  go  near  that  lamb  !  "  roared  Mahone  forioosly. 
"  Don't  spoil  the  sale  o'  me  lambs  be  nuu-kin'  'em  !  " 

"  What  d'ye  mane,  ye  cawbc^e  1  "  said  Mr.  Switcher. 

"  What's  yer  price  ?  "  asked  Mahone. 

"  Yer  father-in-law's  word,  thirty-two  ahilHngB  ut*  six- 
pence," said  the  dealer. 

"  I'll  not  give  um  less  than  thirty-three,"  cried  Mahone. 

"  Don't  brake  me  word,  Morrish ! "  cried  old  Tom 
Cuddahy. 

"  Witt  yoo  breek  yer  father-in-law's  word  *  "  said  Mr, 
Switcher. 
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"  I'd  bmke  the  Qneen's  word,  if  it  wint  to  that  I " 
bellowed  MahoDe. 

"  Oh,  me  safferin'  country !  I'll  take  'em  to  be  rid 
o'  ye  t "  cried  Mr.  Switchei  drawing  a  Ions  line  on  the 
apine  of  the  lamb  nearest  him  and  quickly  putting  • 
similar  maik  on  the  other  fifty-nine. 

"  You  have  a  bargain,"  bellowed  Habone,  "  but  God 
Bind  ye  luck  wid  'em !  " 

"  Do  ye  want  any  aimest  1  "  cried  Hr.  Switcher,  draw- 
ing out  a  bag  full  of  money  from  a  large  inaide  breast  pocket 
of  his  vest. 

"  Put  up  yer  money,  Mr.  Switcher,  sir,  I  knows  an  honest 
man  whin  I  meets  him.  I  wants  no  aimest  from  the  likes 
o*  yoQ,  ur  !  "  roared  Hahone. 

"  Stand  'em  up  near  the  railway  Btation  for  me  t  "  sud 
He.  Switcher.  "I  have  twelve  waggons  taken.  I'll  pay 
for  all  I  buys  at  Wegleas's  public-house  at  wan  o'clock 
to-day,  an'  he  sure  to  meet  me  there." 

"  God  aind  ye  luck,  sir !  "  cried  Malione  and  Cuddahy. 

"  Don't  any  wan  dare  to  guine  to  the  Fair  Green !  ** 
roared  O'Grogan  frantically. 

Hr.  Switcher  strode  off  against  the  stream  of  live  stock, 
inquiring  prices,  feeling  all  the  beasts  whether  cattle, 
sheep  or  pigs  with  his  great  fingers  and  liitting  them  smartly 
with  his  aupple  aahplant ;  and  before  ten  o'clock  that 
morning  he  had  concluded  hts  purchases  for  the  day. 

"  I  have  bought  fifteen  hundred  pound  worth  o*  live 
stock  this  day,  an'  I'm  ran  out  0'  money  1 "  he  said  to  John 
O'Dowla,  who  had  been  standing  by  lus  store  bullocks  on 
the  street-nde  more  than  two  houn  and  had  not  sold 
them  yet. 

"  Pup,  pup,  pup !  'Tis  often  yer  brother  said  the' same 
to  me,  sir !  '  replied  John  O'Dowla.  "  I  wished  you'd 
buy  my  bullocks  from  me  now !  This  in  a  tiresome  place 
to  be  mindin'  *em  compared  to  the  pens  inside  the  Green." 

"  Quare  things  ara  nappenin'  these  da^s,"  replied  the 
dealer.     "  Will  yc  take  me  word  for  the  price  of  em  f  " 

"  I  would  or  for  twice  the  amount,  sir !  ' 

"  1  never  asked  for  credit  in  me  life,  an'  I'm  not  goins 
to  biggeu  now ! "  he  said,  striking  the  nearest  bullocx 
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along  the  ribs,  causing  the  beaet  to  curve  itsell  vnth  pain  : 
"  to  biggen  now,"  he  repeated,  hitting  another  ox  on 
the  spine,  matdng  its  back  hollow  from  the  force  of  the 
blow ;  "  to  biggen  now,"  he  reiterated,  whacking  another 
on  the  face  and  bringing  tears  to  ita  eyes  ;  "  to  biggen  now." 
he  went  on  slaahing  them  round  the  pen  as  he  waded  in 
amongst  them. 

"  Wasn't  it  you  they  a'lected  far  mimber  yesterday  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Switcher,  coming  out  of  the  pen, 

"  'Twas,  sir,"  replied  John  O'Dowla.  "  an'  I  wished  to 
God  they  got  a  better  man.  upon  me  faith  I  do  !  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  O'Dowla,  for  nationality's  sake,  I'll  handsel 
the  future  mimber.     How  much  for  the  stores  !  "  " 

"  Twelve  pound  apiece,  air,"  said  John  O'Dowla. 

"  How  many's  there  ?  "  said  Switcher. 

"  Ten,  SU-.  Pup,  pup,  pup ! "  said  John  O'Dowla 
anxiously.     "  They're  strong  collopa." 

"They's  very  bad  accounts  from  th'  English  markets 
a  Friday.  But  come,  show  me  yer  hand,"  said  the  dealer. 
"  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  into  your  hand  this 
rainute  for  'em.     Will  I  mark  'em  ?  " 

"  He,  he,  he  I  'Tis  damn  t«mpting  an'  I  so  hungry  tot 
me  breakfast,"  laughed  John  O'Dowla. 

"  Will  1  mark  'em  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Svritoher. 

"  I  was  offered  a  hnnderd  an'  five,  air ! "  said  John 
O'Dowla,  smiling.    "  They're  a  good  foundation  for  meat." 

"  Very  bad  accounts  from  th'  other  side.  You  wor« 
offered  a  hundred  guineas  ?  Very  well,  I'll  give  you  the 
guineas !  "  said  Switcher. 

"  Take  'em  at  a  hunderd  an'  tea,  sir,  an'  I  wish  you  lack 
with  'era  !  "  said  John  O'Dowla. 

"  I'll  split  it.     A  hunderd  an'  seven  tin  1  '* 

"  Take  'em.  sir.  and  God  send  you  luck  with  'em,"  replied 
John,  who  was  in  a  conciliatory  mood. 

Ur.  Switcher  pulled  out  his  large  scissors  and  waded  into 
the  pen  again.  He  cut  three  parallel  lines  in  each  bullock's 
hair  over  the  left  hip,  and  cut  a  line  intersecting  them  at 
right  angles.  He  seemed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
operation  of  marking  and  kept  up  a  conversation  with 
John  O'Dowla  all  the  time  he  was  engaged  at  it,  straighten- 
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ing  each  lino  with  lus  iicuuiuni  on  luittJy  aa  a  barber  pving 
the  Giiifihiug  touches  over  tho  eara. 

"  The  big  felliw  oan't  hk«  your  n'lectJoii,  Mr.  O'Dowla," 
euid  Mr.  Switcher ;  "  hut  their  day  Is  done  in  Ireland  !  " 

"  The  big  fellaa  never  did  a  bay[>orth  fnr  me,  sir  I  "  oaid 
John  O'Dowla. 

■■  Waa  !  Waa  t  Waa  there  1  "  criwi  Mr.  Switcher,  re- 
buking a  kicking  bullock,  as  he  tastily  notchi-d  his  dorsal 
hair.  "  Ye'll  bate  the  big  {ellaa  in  tbin  fight,  blue  my  word 
for  it.\but  when  all  is  over  yc'U  be  no  bt-ttt'r  oil  ywrseif  1 " 
Baid  Mr.  Switcher,  putting  up  hiti  sciiwors  and  bandiug 
John  O'Dowla  the  prico  of  thi;  aittlt^,  and  rcuuiving  twenty 
shillingH  back  a«  lucKiwniiy. 

The  toll;*  nw^eived  at  GallowgU**  monthly  f««  amounted 
to  Mevural  thousandit  a  year.  The  Kair  (Jnwii  wan  voni- 
modious  and  well  arranged  for  the  acconimodation  of  all 
kinds  of  hve  stock,  siuall  pens  for  sheep  in  one  part,  for  pigB 
in  another,  and  larRe  pens  for  cattle,  while  a  fine  open 
space  was  provided  lor  the  sale  of  horsefi.  Originally  the 
tolls  used  to  be  farmed  out  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  to  a 
middleman  who  paid  a  fixed  sum  to  tb«  Estate  Oflioa  and 
made  a  handsome  profit  for  himwif  by  the  tnuuMctiou. 
This  tax-farmer  used  to  post  bis  men,  armed  with  stout 
cudgels,  at  nil  the  entranr««  to  tlte  town,  and  toU  was 
loviiMl  on  every  sold  bcaat  aa  it  left  the  fair,  thv  unsold 
animals  being  allowed  to  pass  out  toll-free.  But,  soma 
yeaiB  ago,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  economy  befoi« 
alluded  to,  the  Kstatc  Office  had  taken  the  collection  of 
the  tolls  into  it«  own  hands  ;  new  pens  worn  provided,  and 
bye-lawB  were  poMed  compelling  all  beast«  to  be  driven 
intotJieFoirOreen,  the  tolls  being  ooUeoted  at  entry  instead 
of  at  departure. 

The  new  syst^uii  had  liecome  well  eatabltsbed  and  waa 
giving  general  satisfaction  to  burets  and  aellen,  beude* 
adding  considerably  tfi  Lord  OallowgUas'a  income.  But 
tO-doT,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  fair  Ureen 
was  aeserted,  except  for  soma  lots  of  cattle,  the  property 
of  ootmt^  gentlemen,  and  which  remained  unsold,  for  the 
boyefa  nded  with  the  farmers  to  a  man  and  refnood  to  go 
into  tbe  Fair  Gnen.    The  poUoe  were  paralysed  by  tM 
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suddeimess  of  the  move  and  made  no  attempt  to  fone 
the  cattle  off  the  street.  Every  one  was  smitten  with  fear, 
fear  of  some  nameless  power,  some  terror  undiscoverable, 
the  evidence  of  whose  existence  lay  in  the  mnrdcr  of  Mr. 
Culvert,  the  assault  on  O'Brile's  house,  and  a  hundred  other 
act*  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Thomas  O'Brile's  experience  at  the  fair  added  a  fresh 
element  of  disturbance  to  the  already  dangeroos  condition 
of  public  afiairs  in  Gallowclass.  When  his  carta  of  onions 
were  faeeled-in  at  Weglesss,  Mr.  O'Poliards  exclaimed  in 
a  sinister  tone,  full  of  arrirre  pena^e :  "  These  are  Tom 
Brile's  onions,  what  ?  Oh,  I  see !  I  s'poae  he  expex  to 
sell  'era,  what  ?  " 

Shortly  afterwards  Din  from  Ireland,  Badger,  and  some 
other  inspired  rowdies  accosted  the  workman  in  charge 
of  the  carts  in  threatening  tones :  "  Hook  it.  you  fool,  or 
you'll  get  yerself  stoned  or  kilt ! "  And  the  workman, 
seeing  a  crowd  staring  at  him  from  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  street,  slunk  off  like  a  coward. 

When  Thomas  O'Brile  arrived  on  the  scene,  he  found 
Edward  standing  alone  by  the  carte.  He  looked  into  his 
son's  face  and  blushed,  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  some  crime, 
saying  :  "  I'll  go  up,  an'  see  after  the  pigs,  an'  I'll  try  an* 
get  these  onions  carried  home  !  " 

When  Mr.  O'Brile  reached  the  entrance  to  the  pig-green, 
be  foimd  that  his  labourers  had  disappeared  and  O'Roorke 
atone  remained  in  charge  of  the  fifteen  frisky,  not  ovcrfat 
barrow '  pigs,  of  the  Berwick  *  class,  which,  in  an  opnn 
space,  was  by  no  means  a  light  occupation. 

Bugler  was  ]>erspiring,  He  had  been  sneering  at  the 
pigs,  and,  if  sarcasm  could  have  withered,  they  should 
have  behaved  themselves  with  decorum :  "  If  1  thought 
I'd  ever  hev  the  satisfaction  ev  atin'  ye,  I  might  put  up 
wid  ye  ;  but,  is  it  is,  I'm  that  scalded  that  I  could  strangle 
every  grunter  in  the  (air  !  Shk,  shk,  shk  !  Ye're  craytshurs 
without  a  spark  o'  manliness  or  daysincy.  so  ye  are ! 
Horriah  !  Boch-boch-bocb  I  Blow  me,  if  ye  onderstaode 
yeer  own  langidge  the  same  is  every  other  noathural 
animal.  If  'twas  horses  a  body  was  mindin'  he  could  hit 
'um  a  welt  o'  the  stick,  or  he  could  say,  Whee,  or  Ba«k,  or 
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boaf,  or  Meer,  or  Prruh,  an'  he'd  be  onderstood.  An' 
ye  were  cows,  ye  could  be  hit  on  the  bones,  or  Hush, 
it&,  Uow,  Backeer,  would  be  plain  spaking  that  'ud  save 
Boui's  legs.  An'  if  ye  were  sheep  ye  could  be  struck 
I  the  face,  or  I  could  whistle  at  ye  or  hev  a  dog  'longsJdc 
9  Uiat  'nd  lay  me  stretch  at  me  aize.  But,  thonamondcel, 
I  knows  a  body  can't  punish  ye  like  any  civilised  baste 
I  (car  o£  injurin'  the  bacon.  Ye're  the  dirt  o'  th'  airth 
I*  the  refuse  o'  th'  animal  kingdom  !  Damn  well  ye  know 
dftsra't  strike  yc,  be  fear  o'  spoihn'  the  mate,  an'  ye 

IS  advantage  of  it,  bl " 

Are  y'  all  alone,  Daniel  ?  "  said  Mr.  O'Brile,  coming 
n  hira  miawares. 

I  wished  I  was  !  "  muttered  O'Rourke  under  his  breath, 

aft«r  one  of  his  irritating  companions,  a  hvely 

'  barrow,  and  feehng  tliat  a  man  who  had  been 

mch  exacting  society  for  over  an  hour  could  not  be  said 

enjoy  the  pleasures  of  solitude.     When  he  returned 

the  pig,  he  said  :  "  I  regrets  to  say,  Mr.  Brile,  that, 

i — that — that " 

That'll  do,  Dan,  I  know  it  already,"  said  Mr.  O'Brile. 
Wore  you  made  any  ofTer  ?  " 

"  No,  air.  Not  is  much  is —  "  and  he  shook  his  head  up 
td  down,  Uke  a  horse  displeased  with  ite  food,  flapping 
B  upper  against  his  lower  lip.  He  felt  for  Mr.  O'Brile, 
li  vna  quite  unable  to  express  his  sympathy. 
Bargains  were  being  clinched  all  around  them,  hands 
era  being  joined  or  slapped,  differences  were  being  split 
id  resplit,  frantic  appeals  were  being  made  to  obdurate 
UBODS  not  to  "  break  dasint  rain's  words,"  bought  pigs 
Bte  being  marked  with  scissors  and  raddle,  but  O'Bnle  s 
0  were  passed  bj  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  and  hundreds 
IDtnnatfl  acquaintances  cut  their  owner  deliberately. 
Stomas  O'Brile  was  passionate  by  nature,  as  most  Irish- 
en  are :  and  he  felt  bis  choler  rising  against  the  conspiracy 
which  he  was  a  victim  :  "  Come,  Deui  !  Home  with 
m !  I'll  stand  it  no  longer !  "  he  exclaimed, 
O'Rourke  was  delighted  to  receive  the  order  and  they 
■ovt  ofl  the  pigs,  stared  at  by  everyone  in  the  vicinity.  A 
lot  of  young  men,  who  had  been  prominent  at  the  previous 
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Oaj's  demouetiatiun,  laoghed  moddiiBly,  and  one  ot  them 
shouted  "  Down  with  the  Grabber !  '  The  exclainatioD 
waa  followed  by  a  general  hisa  and  a  prolonged  boo. 
Thomas  O'Brilc  felt  he  could  have  Sown  at  the  throats  of 
his  tormentors,  but  he  repressed  his  passion.  The  hootiog, 
groaning  and  hissing,  once  started,  swelled  in  volume  as 
they  went  down  the  Main  Street ;  and  it  made  a  maddening 
discord  in  Mr.  O'Brile's  ears.  The  pigs  were  harassed, 
Bs  if  unintentionallj,  by  low  jobbers  walking  in  amougst 
tbem  and  scattering  the  drove,  causing  them  to  run  under 
the  wheels  of  carts  and  the  legs  of  horses.  To  re-form 
the  herd  after  such  disturbances,  with  the  groans  and 
hisses  ringing  in  one's  cars,  was  a  tortiirinc  task.  It  was 
A  new  sensation  to  behold  Thomas  O'Brite,  the  moat  solvent 
trader  in  tiallowglaas,  in  company  with  the  gaunt,  ragged 
boy,  driving  his  own  pigs,  amidst  general  eiecration, 
down  the  Main  Street,  where  ho  had  held  his  head  so  high 
a  few  days  before.  All  business  was  suspended  to  watch 
the  worrying  of  the  Grabber.  Windows  were  thrown  up 
and  curious  heads  stuck  out,  as  the  booing  gave  warning 
that  something  unusual  waa  coming  down  the  street.  Men 
and  women  climbed  upon  the  cribs  and  carts  to  see  the 
victim  of  popular  odium  struggling  to  save  his  property 
in  the  midst  of  enemies  who  outnumbered  him  by  a 
thousand  to  one.  Cries  of  '"  Grabber,"  "  Pigdriver," 
"  Traitor,"  rent  the  air.  The  mob,  growing  reckleas  with 
impunity,  began  to  fling  mud  and  stones,  and  Mr.  O'Brile 
was  struck  on  the  fac«  just  as  the  pigs  were  abreast  of  his 
own  onion  carts.  Edward,  beholding  the  insult  to  his 
father,  left  the  onions  unprotected  and  ran  to  his  aatust- 
ance.  But  the  crowd  instantly  took  possession  of  the 
carts  and  filling  their  hands  with  the  onions,  rained  them 
upon  Bugler  and  the  O'Briles,  amidst  universal  cheerinc 
and  laughter.  The  scene  waa  one  of  unprecedented 
novelty ;  but  the  trio  held  on  unflinchingly,  while  the 
onions  fell  in  showers  about  them,  often  hitting  them 
smartly  in  the  faces  and  bringing  tears  ti]  their  eyes. 

At  lei^h  two  poUcemen  forced  their  way  through  the 
crowd  and  brandished  their  saw-toothed  swords,  threaten- 
ing to  use  them  against  the  mob  unless  it  diaperwd.     But 
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Mr.  O'Biile,  addiessiDg  the  constAbles,  said  in  a  load 
voioe :  "  Oo  away,  for  the  hoaoui  of  God,  an'  let  me  fight 
me  OWD  way  through  the  street  o'  GallowglasB  !  " 

"  D'ye  not  want  ooi  asslBtance,  Mr.  O'Brile  1 "  aaked 
Handy  sympathetically. 

"  No,  Handy,  1  don  t !  The  day  I'd  aak  a  policeman  to 
save  me  01  me  son  in  Qallowglass  street,  that  day  I  hope 
'twould  be  the  will  o'  God  that  I  might  die  !  Let  'em 
shout  an'  pelt !  My  turn  will  come  yet !  I'll  have  no 
one  shot  or  stabbed  or  struck  on  my  account !  Go  away, 
let  ye,  for  God's  sake  !  " 

The  policemen  contented  themselves  with  pushing  back 
the  crowd,  but  they  were  totally  imable  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  mass  of  people,  and  the  hooting  and  pelting 
continued  unabated. 

John  O'Dowla  was  one  of  the  most  amused  of  the  on- 
lookers, being  on  his  way  to  breakfast,  with  a  hundred 
and  odd  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  was  laughing  heartily 
at  what  seemed  to  him  the  funniest  situation  he  had  ever 
beheld,  namely,  Thomas  O'Brile  pelted  with  his  own 
onions.  "  He,  be,  he  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  'Tis  Ainuch-a-dip 
in  aimest  for  him,  begor  !  "  But  suddenly  the  anule  froze 
upon  his  features,  for  he  beheld  a  sight  which  almost  caused 
his  penurious  heart  to  stop.  His  eye  fell  upon  his  own 
three-year-old  colt  being  led  up  the  street  by  M'Gurk, 
junior,  and  followed  by  H'Ourk,  senior,  whip  in  hand. 
He  rushed  out  into  the  m^l^  and  clutched  young  M'Gurk 
by  the  ahoolder,  crying  :  "  That's  my  colt  you're  leading, 
you  younff  thief  !  " 

Old  MA^urk  rushed  up  and  roared  in  as  truculent  a 
tone  as  ever  emanated  from  horse-jobber  :  "  'Tis  not  yer 
colt,  except  y'  wants  to  buy  him.  He's  my  colt,  paid  for 
to  yer  son  in  Garekiln  yaid  last  Saturday  in  presence  o* 
witnesses.  I'll  break  every  bone  in  yer  body  if  you  calls 
me  eon  a  thief.     Lay  go  the  coult !  " 

John  O'Dowla  was  utterly  crestfallen  :  "  How  much  did 
ye  give  for  him  1  "  he  gB^>ed. 

"  Find  out !  "  said  M'Gurk  impudently. 

O'Dowla  had  to  be  satisfied,  and  wended  his  way  home, 
bis  mind  busy  with  his  own  troubles  to  the  entire  exclosion 
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of  ererything  else.  The  coit  sold !  TUe  muney  paid  t* 
Hugh  !  Hugh  absent  from  home !  Had  his  »od  robbed 
him  ? 

Meantime  the  O'Brilea  persevered,  the  pigs  were  at 
length  driven  into  the  yard  in  safety  and  the  large  gates 
were  slammed  in  the  faces  of  a  knot  of  women  and  urchins 
who  had  pursued  them  to  the  bitter  end,  lon^  after  the 
men  had  deserted  the  chase  and  resumed  their  biinness 
of  buying  and  selling. 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  was  at  mass  this  momiug,"  said 
Mrs.  O'Dowla,  "  makin'  roe  soul,  while  ye  were  all  rowing 
up  at  the  fair.  How  Is  it  to  be  now  with  Tom  Brile, 
John  ;  how  is  public  opinion  turning  1  " 

"  Don't  bother  me  I  "  he  replied,  and  narrated  his  en- 
counter with  the  M'Gurks,  winding  up  with  the  bitter 
sarcasm.  "  There's  yer  mass  for  y'  now !  " 

"  Ou-vo-gu-deering  I  "  said  Mrs,  O'Dowla.  with  irntatiag 
calmness. 

"  You  seem  to  take  it  mighty  cool,"  sneered  bei 
husband. 

"  The  will  o'  God  must  be  indured,"  rephed  Mrs.  O'Dowla, 
sighing. 

"You're  full  of  ould  saws!  Gi'  me  me  breakfaat!" 
said  O'Dowla  roughly. 

"  Me  Aunt  Hannah  ia  dead  1  "  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla, 

John  O'Dowla  stared  at  her  in  amaaement. 

"  Did  she  lave  y'  anything  !  "  he  aaid. 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  but  she  left  an  enormoua  Bom  o' 
money  to  Hugh,  on  condition  of  his  becoming  a  priest. 
I  had  it  all  from  Father  O'Danell  this  morning. ' 

"  I  don't  care  whether  be  becomes  a  piiest  or  a  nunistar. 
But  rU  have  to  get  the  prioe  o'  me  oolt,"  said  John 
O'Dowla. 

"  Never  fear,  all  will  be  settled  !  "  said  hia  wife.  Theu, 
revertuig  to  the  case  of  the  O'Briles.  Mrs.  O'Dowla  said : 
"  The  pasthor  says  'tis  a  judgment  on  Mrs.  O'Brile  because 
her  father  evicted  a  priest  long  ago." 

John  O'Dowla  was  recovering  his  equanimity  at  the 
thought  of  the  fortune  left  to  his  son. 

"I  remember  it,"  he  said.    "Tom's  wife,  the  pKMUt 
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iin.  O'Bnle,  waa  as  iuc«  a  little  girl  as  a  man  neod  wish  j 
to  oUp  ejrea  on  at  that  time.     Her  father  was  evicted 
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\mvBc  to  put  his  family  into  it.  He  was  a  Cathohc.  but 
his  wife  was  a  Protestant  bvforo  she  mnrnctl  him.  Pup, 
pup.  pup ! " 

'  People  changes  greatly  when  they  grow  up  !  "  sighed 
hia  wife.  "  'Tie  Mrs.  Brile  is  the  nosey,  bitter,  little  body 
now,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

"Mamma."  aaid  Julia,  who  just  entered  the  room, 
"  blunt  backbiting  hice  that  is  not  only  a  sin  against  the 
eighth  commandment,'"  but  vulgarity  of  the  lowert  de- 
scription." 

"  Hcc,  lice,  hco !  Julia,"  said  John  O'DowU,  desciibing 
curvc«  in  the  air  with  his  pf;^-spuon. 

"  You  needn't  laugh,  papa,  the  subJMt  is  a  serious  one." 
•aid  JuUs. 

Mrs.  O'Dnwta  drew  an  ostentAtioiislv  long  breath  and, 
discarding  English,  she  delivered  a  tirade  in  Irish  in  which 
John  O'Dowla  joined  with  great  volubility ;  and  tb« 
husband  and  wife  continued  to  converse  in  that  language 
until  the  end  of  the  meal. 

"  If  I  was  biggening  life  again."  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla  in 
Irish.  "  an'  if  God  gave  me  me  choice.  I'd  elect  to  hav* 
no  childem  but  boys,  an'  I'd  pray  that  th«y  nuf^t  ^ 
beconif  priests.  Then;'*  only  wan  woman  I  cvet  h««d 
of  that  1  envied,  an'  that's  Darerka,  St.  PaUXctfa  i**'' 
who  waa  the  mother  o'  seventeen  bishopa  \  " 

"  What  nonsense,  woman,  seventeen  btB^<>^'' 
must  ha'  been  hairy  bishops  that  were  gtnug  ^^""^ 
John  O'Dowla,  "  whon  they  oouU  afionl  to  li»*«*  ^"^ 


abet. 


9* 


««» 


vol 


o(  'em  in  one  family. 

"  Remember,    if    }'ou    plase,    'twas 
family  !  "  said  Un.  O'DowU. 
I       "Id  rather  havr  'em  in  his  than  in  mine, 
\.  bothered  frum  ywi  an'  your  Tbavolo^-  !       \' 
•T wilt  rain  to^ay,"  retorted  hrrljuaband.   aiu>         ^ 
dosed  the  oonvctaatjon  by  walking  out  of  t-He     "^       *^^ 

Meantjjne  at  0'Brilo'«.'it  was  founa   th&t.  ».»**'»>' 
milk  was  not  dchvered  ;  and,  as  Irrmlrf^irt   ior 


is 
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WBB  iiDpi>3S!bl<f  without  it,  Mrs.  O'Brilc  sunt  O'Boarice  to 
tbe  milkwoman's  house.  He  returned  iD  a  few  minutes 
to  saj  that  all  tbe  milk  had  been  sold  and  that  he  bad 
been  hooted  in  the  street. 

"  I'll  go  down  to  O'Dowla's  meaelf  for  it !  "  said  Mrs. 
U'Brile,  greatly  mortified. 

"  Let  me  go,  mother ! "  said  Norah,  and  the  high- 
spirited  girl  went  o9,  canring  a  large  jug  in  her  baud, 
Edward  accompanying  her. 

John  O'Dowla,  who  bad  just  reached  his  own  doorstep 
Kft«r  leaving  the  breakfast  table,  espied  Edward  and  Nofsn 
O'Brile  coming  towards  him,  and  he  at  onoe  darted  back 
into  the  parlour.  "  Here's  Tom  Brile's  eon  an'  daughter 
wmiin'  down  street,"  he  said  excitedly,  "an'  she  cany- 
ing  a  jug  in  her  hand.  Could  it  be  possible  there  coiiud' 
into  you  for  milk,  ma'am  i  " 

"  Indeed  if  they  are,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  "  they'll  go 
as  they  came.  I  have  barely  enough  o'  milk  for  me  own 
customere.  Huh,  huh,  huh !  Whisht,  there  ^they  are  in 
the  shop,  as  sure  as  a  die  !  " 

"  Wasn't  it  a  good  guess  I  made  ?  "  said  John  O'Dowla. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Juha,  "  I  am  surprised  at  seeing 
Norah  O'Brile  carry  a  large  common  jug  Lke  that  in  her 
hand  through  the  street.  The  vulgarity  of  it  amazes  me. 
but  the  nuns  never  thought  much  of  her  manners  I  most 
say !  " 

"  What'U  I  do  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  who  had 
sole  control  of  the  milk  department  of  the  business.  "  Uay 
Saint  Darerka  direct  me  !  " 

"  Direct  yourself  out  to  the  shop  an'  tell  'om  you  have 
no  milk.  If  you  don't,  Jerry  will  give  it  to  'em,  for  the 
boy  knows  no  better.  Slart ! "  said  John  O'Dowla, 
stamping  hia  foot. 

While  Mrs.  O'Dowla  was  hesitating,  the  shopman  waa 
Riling  the  jug  and  was  handing  it  to  Norah  0  Brlle,  fall 
to  the  brim,  when  Mrs.  O'Dowla  came  out  and  olutohed 
his  arm. 

"  I  want  that  milk  for  me  custometa,  you  air,  the 
Brilea  were  never  customers  o'  mine  I  "  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 

Norah  O'Brile  trembled  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
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Idward  bluahed,  rememberiog  the  sacri&ce  he  had  made 
p  preeerve  Hugh  O'DowIa's  fail  fame. 
^     They  want  it  for  the  children's  breakfast,  ma'am," 

id  the  clerk. 
I  John  O'Dowla  remained  invisible  in  the  parlour,  but  lie 
'  1  in  a  stage  whisper,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all, 
ton't  give  it." 
^JnUa  stared  icily  at  hei  father,  and,  arising  with  as 
toh  serenity  aa  if  nothing  were  amiss,  walked  out  into 
t  shop. 

"  Good  morning,  Norah,"  she  said.  "  Though  I  am 
prised  at  seeing  a  Mortification  girl  appearing  in  public 
D  s  large  common  jug  in  her  hand,  still  your  indifference 
I  etiquette  is  no  reason  why  we  should  break  the  com- 
ilidments.  Mother,  let  Norah  O'Brile  take  that  milk  1 " 
*  How  aizy  you  have  it,  girl,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  "  1 
ist  serve  me  regular  customers  first." 
■*  Don't  pve  it."  again  said  the  sepulchral  voice  of  her 
■bond. 

t*'  Mother,"  said  Julia,  "  if  you  refused  that  milk,  and 
9  at  the  young  Graingers  died  or  got  sick,  you  would 
I  guilty  of  mortal  sin  and  would  be  sent  to  the  bishop 
r  absolution.  I  insist  upon  your  giving  it." 
^  God  preserve  ua  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Dowla.  "  You 
owa  nothing  o'  the  trouble  o'  making  a  business,  girl, 
f  o'  keeping  it  when  it  is  made." 

I*'  Don't  give  it,"  said  the  awful  voice  of  John  O'Dowla. 
1"  I  wish  you'd  shut  up,  father,"  said  Julia,  "  as  you 
Bven't  the  pluck  to  come  out  youraeif  and  refuse  it !  " 
"He,  he,  he!"  laughed  John  O'Dowla,  endeavouring 
I  conceal  his  chagrin.     He  came  to  the  door  smiling, 
'  i  was  there  confronted  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
"Oil,  Ed!     Oh,  Norah!"  he  said,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
b  if  be  had  not  been  aware  of  their  presence  before. 
m"  Papa,"  said  Julia,  "  the  milk  must  be  given  if  we  have 
mmon  charity.     I  insist  on  it !  " 

"  Pup,   pup,   pup  !     Tw-oh,   tw-oh  !  "  said  her  father, 
tting  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  walking  out  to  the 
pot  door  and  looking  up  and  down  the  street. 
"  Jetry  1 "  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  the  clerk,  "  here's 
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a  penny  and  buy  me  the  Herd's  Joumai  up  «t  Barry's ! " 
When  the  shop  boy  had  gone  off  to  execute  the  mcaeagB. 
O'Dowlft  said  in  a  stage  whisper  to  Norah  O'Brile  :  "  Wliy 
didn't  you  bring  a  shawl  on  yon,  girl,  to  cover  the  jng  1  " 

Norab's  cheeks  were  burning  with  embarrftasment,  and 
she  could  make  no  reply  to  her  prospective  fathet-in-law. 

"  See,  ye  have  the  niilk  now,  and  take  it  away  with  ye 
in  God'a  name,"  said  O'Dowla.  "  but  I'd  lose  all  me  popu- 
larity if  'twas  known  I  gave  it.  See,  fire  away,  let  the 
two  o'  ye  skirt  ofi  !  "  .\nd  as  the  "  future  member  "  apoke, 
he  pushed  them  gently  out  of  the  shop.  When  they  had 
gone  some  yards  on  the  way  home,  he  said  in  a  loud 
vr.ic«.  meant  for  the  ears  of  the  onlookers  in  the  street : 
"  Never  fear,  ye'll  get  no  milk  from  me.  Haith  ye  won't, 
ao  !     Tw-oh,  tw-oh,  tw-oh  !     Pup,  pup,  pup,  pup-poo !  " 

There  was  nothing  exceptional  in  John  O'Dowla's  dis- 
ingenuous behaviour.  The  indefinable  fear  which  par- 
vaded  the  public  mind  at  this  dreadful  period  all  over 
central  and  southern  Ireland  fostered  the  habits  of 
duplicity  to  which  ancient  persecutions  and  evil  counsels 
have  always  made  the  Irish  prone.  A  reign  of  terrot 
flourished  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fireframo.  the  popalar 
idot,  no  less  paralysing  than  if  he  were  the  mo«t  tyrannical 
peraecntor  ever  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  British  Govem- 
uient.  Indeed,  a  people  without  inde])endence  of  mind 
will  always  be  the  actinia  of  unreasoning  Wrror — at  one 
moment  religious,  at  another  political,  but  ever  grounded 
upon  the  superatitions  in  which  they  have  been  bred. 

'  Onions  for  Dip. 

'  The  CatboliQ  Jriab  do  not  heiitala  to  work  on  SaudaTs.  Kren  the 
"tnort.  fervent  CMholics"  have  no  scniplea  on  llie  twin),  escftdiifr 
tfaemielves  b^  the  saying,  "  Tbe  better  the  dny.  liio  better  ibe  deed." 

*  A  poor  denier  who  tries  t^i  lower  prices  for  tbo  largur  ilMUara,  who 
jny  liim  a  buia.U  coiumisxioD. 

'  Left  hatid.  '  In  God'a  aanp. 

*  Thin  cattle  parchasod  for  stall- feeding,  orwitb  the  uliJMt  of  Mag 
fattened  in  pMture,  are  called  Morei. 

'  Probnblf  eqairolcitt  lo  "  barren  "  (old  French  tarau/m) ;  iumuu.  bi 
Irish,  a  gelded  pig  of  either  sex. 

*  Trade  deagnaliun  of  tbe  ctau  of  big  which  ptfodneea  t) 
quality'  of  liMon.  *  BiindJod. 

"  lliou  Bhalt  uol  bear  false  wilne^  agaioat  ihf  ni-Jgbboiu. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 

*  nrictts  have  riolBted  mj  Ibiv,  aod  bnve  protaaed  niioe  holy 
:  ihej  haTe  pnC  do  difference  between  the  holj  and  profane." — - 
tlL  xxlj.  36. 

I  Bishop  of  Kilmoy  was  an  old  man,  "  the  days  of  his 
n "  being  turned  seventy  "  by  reason  of  strength," 
■thti  Psalmist  says,  the  strength  of  &  fresh  peasant  con- 
itioD  handed  down  through  geoerationa  of  unaurfeited 
But  the  strength  of  Doctor  O'Grenaghan's 
I  was  now  verging  upon  "labour  and  sorrow"  save 
i  exhilarating  intervals ;  and  the  evil  days  had 
in  sight  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Preacher,  the 
t  of  the  body  begins  to  enmible  before  its  return  to 
)  earth  and  the  spirit  flutters  impatiently  to  "  return 

■  a  God  who  gave  it." 

■  This  is  a  true  saying."  wrote  Paul  to  Timothy,  "  if 
I  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  deslreth  a  good 

(rk."  But  there  are  many  now  living  who  do  not 
"  the  office  of  a  bishop  "  and  "  a  good  work  "  aa 
_:  in  any  respect  synonymous  terms.  And  if  such 
tioal  people  had  narrowly  scrutinised  Dr.  O'Grenaghan's 
I  for  the  past  twenty  yean,  since  his  consecration  as 
>  of  Kilmoy,  they  would  have  found  much  in  his 
1  which  fell  short  of  the  apostolic  ideal. 
Kren  a  lenient  critic  would  have  found  it  hard  to  pto- 
3  him  "  blameless,"  *  for  he  had  been  concerned  in 
multitude  of  episcopal  transactions  which  would  scarcely 
kr  the  light  of  day.  Up.  was  not  "  the  htisbanJ  of  one 
He  wan  not  "  vigilant."  He  was  not  aUvaya 
lober "  at  )HTiodii  of  ecclesiastical  festivity.  He  was 
t  uf  jiarticuWIy  "good  behaviour"  aa  a  rule.  If  he 
"I  bo  said  to  be  "given  to  hospitality"  in  a  certain 
,  lua  guests  were  always  members  of  the  sacerdotal 
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order.  He  was  not  "  apt  to  ttach,"  being,  on  the  pontrSTy; 
most  averse  to  imparting  information.  It  could  not  be 
trulj  aaid  of  him  that  he  was  "  not  given  to  wine,"  for 
his  vinous  taate  was  Epicurean.  Neither  could  it  be  said 
of  him  that  he  was  "  no  striker,"  for  he  had  frequently 
struck  persons  of  both  sexes  upon  trivial  provocation.  It 
would  be  false  to  reoord  that  he  was  "  not  greedy  of  filthy 
Incre,"  for  his  reputation  had  always  been  that  of  an 
avaricious  man.  He  was  not  phenomenally  "  patient,'* 
It  might  be  predicated  of  him,  aa  of  almost  any  priest 
in  Ireland,  that  he  was  "  not  a  brawler,"  for  he  had  never 
figured  as  a  defendant  at  petty  sessions.  But  it  could 
not  be  justly  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  not  covetous."  If 
the  various  convents  and  orphanages  in  his  diocese  might 
be  called  Bishop  O'Grenaghan's  "  own  house,"  and  if  ex- 
ternal prosperity  be  the  main  test  of  well-being,  an  out- 
sider might  be  disposed  to  assert  that  the  Bishop  of  Rllmor 
held  "  ^8  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity,"  and 
was  therefore  qualified  to  "  take  care  *'  of  what  Qallow- 
glass  people  understood  by  "  the  Church  of  God." 

His  secret  relations  with  Dublin  Castle  were  of  the  most 
cordial  character,  his  nomination  for  a  post  under  Govern- 
ment being  tantamount  to  an  appointment  for  the  fortu- 
nate nominee. 

But  we  shall  not  inquire  too  closely  into  these  t 
for  happily  Bishop  O'Grenaghan's  character  is  : 
vital  import  to  the  present  history.  Like  all  thoe 
inflict  the  most  harm  upon  their  fellow-creatures. 
Napoleons  to  eel-skinners,  Bishop  O'Gicnaghan  worked 
his  quota  of  evil  upon  those  committed  to  his  care,  ond^. 
the  conviction  that  he  was  doing  good ;  and  he  t'"  '" 
best  to  make  his  people  accustomed  to  being  skim 
the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

The  bishop  drove  from  Kilmoy  to  Gallowglass,  t  _ 
miles,  in  a  jingle  *  with  strong  springs  which  lurched  a 
the  ruts  and  danced  over  the  macadam  with  a  vtgimr 
calculated  to  rouse  the  most  torpid  of  livers.  Indeed 
driving  in  his  jingle  was  the  only  species  of  exercise  in 
which  Dr.  O'Gren^han  now  indulged ;  and,  all  t " 
considered,  it  would  have  be«n  impossible  to  devise  » 
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e  sliniulating  mode  of  recreation  for  a  man  of  IiIh  years, 
'  B  and  temperament. 

He  the  Priest  threw  the  gates  wide  open  when  the 

lop's  car  appeared   before  the   Parochial  House,  and 

"ler  O'Datreli,  bare-headed,  holding  his  biretta  in  his 

I  and  robed  in  his  soutane,  rushed  forth  to  welcome 

ii  lonl  and  master.    The  wheels  crunched  pleasantly  over 

I  sbtudant  aca-gravcl,  and  countless  sparrows  chirped 

iDy  in  the  ivy,  as  the  episcopal  jingle  backed  in 

iriy  against  tlie  steps  of  Father  O'Darrell's  front  door, 

'1  stood  wide  open  for  the  reception  of  its  owner's 

i  highly-prized  visitant.     A  group  of  beggars  of  both 

I  forced  their  way  through  the  gates  on  the  chauce 

ft  being  permitted  to  kisa  the  episcopal  ring  and  win  the 

wndant  indulgence. 

*  Welcome   your   lordship  I     Welcome   to   Gallowglass, 

i  lord ! "  cried  the  pastor,  kneeling  on  his  own  doorstep 

|d  kissing  the  amethyst  on  the  bishop's  ring, 

BTfae  beggars  surrounded  the  bishop  tumultuously.     Kven 

pB  mo«t  inexperienced  of  them  did  not  make  the  ever-to- 

^huni^nted   mistake   which    that   fervent   Catholic,   the 

bor  of  Punch,  almost  tearfully  acknowledges  be  once 

de  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion.     When  professional 

tniorists  wax  serious,  their  gravity  "  passeth  all  uuder- 

ding  "  ;    and  the  deferential  aolenmity  of  Punch,  in 

ing  with  Roman  sacerdotalism,  is  so  intense  that  it 

\  doubtful  if  the  Pope  of  Romu  has  a  better  friend  in 

'  ind  than  Mr.  Punch  and  his  dog  Toby  and  his  Baron 

wkworms. 

"  I  luicw  it  was  the  etiquette,"  writes  the  comic  editor, 
Kiting  his  most  serious  vein,  "  to  kneel  on  one  knee 
being  presented  to  a  Prince  of  the  Church  and  to  kiss 
I  nag  on  bis  third  linger.  For  this  ceremony  1  was 
d ;  1  had  thought  it  out ;  I  had  mentally  re- 
:  it.  On  entering  the  bi'eakfast-room  I  saw  a 
loimge  standiiig  on  the  hearthrug.  .  .  .  In  a 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  .  .  .  and  before  he  could 
B  any  show  of  resistance,  I  was  on  my  knees  in  front 
(  him,  had  seized  his  hand  and  kissed  his  ring,  with  such 
roar  as  nearly  sent  it«  owner  backwards  against  the 
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mantelpiece."  ^  It  tnmcd  ont  that  tlie  person,  to  whom 
Mr.  Buniand  thiis  eagerly  teodered  his  atloratioa,  was 
not  '■  a  Prince  of  the  Church,"  bot  some  ordinary  priest 
who  had  been  lounging  about  the  household  of  Carainal 
Wiseman.  The  beggars  from  Mahemacrow  vere  viae  in 
their  generation  and  did  not  mistake  Father  O'DaneD 
for  the  "lord  of  the  Church."  On  the  contiaty.  Dr. 
O'Grenaghan,  like  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  auSered  violence 
at  their  hands,  despite  the  cufis  and  pujhe^  freely  ad- 
minist«red  by  Father  O'Darrell.  and  they  devoured  his 
lordship's  left  hand  as  greedily  as  if  thi?y  were  fanusbed 
Israehtea  feeding  on  matma  in  the  drisert.  Three-fifths 
of  the  better-class  Gallowglasa  shopkeenera  would  haru 
"  passed  by  on  the  other  side,"  if  they  chanced  to  see  the 
bishop  in  their  way,  rather  than  go  through  the  super- 
stitious ordeal  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  editor  of 
Punch  and  the  Mahemacrow  mendicants. 

The  belly-band  was  strained  almost  to  breaking  point, 
and  the  horse  seemed  in  danger  of  being  lifted  oS  the 
ground  while  the  bishop  lingered  on  the  ear-«tcp  prior  to 
alighting. 

■'  Be  ofi  with  ye  !  Lave  or  leave  the  way  for  his  lord- 
ship I "  exclaimed  Father  O'Darrelt,  puaiiing  the  mendi- 
cants away  from  the  door  and  clearing  a  passage  for  the 
"  lord  of  the  Church,"  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  correct 
style  and  title  for  Dr.  O'Grenaghan. 

The  beggars  skulked  oS  and  returned  to  the  fair  to 
resume  their  occupation,  which  differed  rather  in  degree 
than  in  kind  from  the  profession  followed  by  Dr.  O'Greu- 
a^han  and  Father  O'Darrell ;  for  they  too  alleged  that 
they  possessed  the  power  to  bestow  the  Creator's  speual 
blessing  on  all  who  gave  them  money,  and  they  had  their 
rade  rites  and  formularioa,  their  ghbly-nttered  prayers, 
their  curses,  their  chants,  their  precedences  and  their 
confiding  clients. 

In  Father  O'Darrell's  <lra wing-room  there  were  assembled 
to  meet  the  bishop  four  parish  priests  wl»o,  with  Father 
O'Darrell,  constituted,  so  to  apeak,  the  cabinet  council 
of  the  diocese ;  Dean  Linch.  of  Ballynastackeragh,  domeatio 
chaplain  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  an  austera,  bot-tempeied 
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man,  who  had  bmn  elected  dignissimta  bv  the  parish 
priu«t«  of  Kilmoy  when  the  last  vacancy  Wl  occiirrml 
in  the  8CL',  and  who  entertuned  a  very  low  opinion  of 
Btahop  O'tiirnaghan's  capaciti«B  a«  nilor  of  the  diocese ; 
*"  1  O'Gmuvpr,  o(  MahGmarrow,  an  immense  tnan 
t  tlirw  brothers  went  pariitli  [)rimt«  and  who  was 
Mn  adherent  of  Mr.  Fircframe  and  the  Nationalist 
Father  O'Keefe,  of  Furxey  Valley,  who  held  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinitv,  ono  of  the  junior  parish 
prie^tB,  a  jtrMg^  of  Binhop  0  Orenaghan'a,  a  riaing  ucoleu* 
ftstio,  who  repreeented   ine  younper  generation  of   Iriab 

Eriestd,  a  fiery,  paaaionate  nuin,  with  an  eKa]t«d  idea  of 
is  own  superhuman  powers,  and  a  very  low  estimate  of 
the  laity ;  and,  lastly,  Fnthrr  Pat  Flauliool.  brother  of 
Lar  Flauliool,  a  nitund.  huniorr>us  man  with  curly  hair 
and  a  high  forehead,  pariah  prii^Rt  of  Neenawhoonah,  who 
sang  a  good  comic  song  and  t^old  a  furuiy  story  when  in 
congenial  company. 

The  cabinet  councillors  met  the  hi^hop  in  the  hall,  when 
he  had  escaped  from  the  l>cR);ars ;  and.  except  Dean 
Linch.  who  only  stooped  in  [lenoruiing  his  obeisance,  all 
knelt  on  one  knee  and  kissed  the  episcopal  amethyst. 
For  a  moment  their  behaviour  was  aa  sheepish  as  if  tJiey 
luid  been  common  Irish  labourers,  and  they  got  them- 
selvtii  into  the  most  awkward  positions  in  their  endeavours 
to  find  acoonk  mods  tin  n  for  their  enormous  [wreons  in 
Father  O'Darrcll's  hall. 

"  Tour  lonlship  must  be  falaigued  or  fatigued  after 
your  journey,"  said  Father  O'Dnm-ll,  "  'Tis  a  long  drive 
from  kilmoy  to  (tallowglose,  as  I'll  have  raiaon  or  reamn 
to  know  iiiew4f  befoK  night,  for  I'll  bo  taking  the  road 
home  with  vour  lordship.' 

"  Arc  von  conung  to  me  to  make  a  gr-neral  coofeasran 
of  all  your  nins,  Jamea,  an'  make  reatitutioQ  (or  all  the 
graces  an'  favoors  yna  enjoy  be  me  ponnianon  t "  md 
the  bishop,  opening  bis  eyes  waggiahly  ir»  afl«ct«d  amaie- 
meat  at  Father  O'Damll's  annonnocmcnt.  And  ta« 
asaembjed  prioata,  except  Dean  Linch,  Uughed  Vouitty  at 
the  epbcopal  aally. 

'"Tia  a    private   matter,    idc   lord,"     replied   ?auiet 
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O'Darrell,  "  au'  lu  for  makiiig  restitutioD,  tliat  woifl 
impossible,  for  I  could  never  ^ve  back  all  that  I  j 
all  that  I  owe  to  youi  lordaliip's  kilidDeas." 

"  Couldn't  you  make  a  small  payment  to  his  lor^ 
on  account,  James  ?  "  said  Father  Flauhool.  "  His  lonlship 
won't  press  you  for  the  uttermost  farthing.  Sure  he  was 
always  a  lenient  creditor." 

'■  Times  must  be  bad  indeed,  if  the  pariah  of  Gallow- 
glasa  couldn't  meet  all  its  diocesan  obligations  to  the 
full !  "  said  Canon  O'tSrauver,  who  was  envious  of  the 
prosperity  of  Gallowglass.  "  'Twould  be  something  for  poor 
people  in  Mahernacrow  to  l>e  payin'  be  instalment,  but 
there  could  be  no  excuse  for  G^owglass,  the  br^hteat 
diadem  in  the  crown  o'  Kilmoy." 

"  Comparisons  are  oajuss.  Canon,"  said  Father  O'DarreU. 
"  Wliatever  the  laity  o'  Gallowglaaa  have,  I  suppose  Uiftv 
deserve  it.  People  are  generally  trated  or  treated  acoord- 
ing  to  their  dcaertM,  an'  now.  with  your  lordship's  per- 
mission, I'll  trate  ot  treat  the  company  in  the  same  way." 
He  rang  the  bell,  and  Bessie  the  Priest  appeared  with 
a  large  tray  on  which  was  a  magnum  of  Ponimery  and 
Greno's  champagne  and  half-a-dozen  glasses. 

And  when  the  bishop  had  refreshed  himself.  Father 
O'DarreU  invited  him  to  a  UU-k-t^  in  the  study,  and  them 
informed  Dr.  O'Granaghan  of  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  Society  of  Valiants,  which  had  been  divulged  in  the 
confessions  of  Donoghuc  Spilltan  and  Hugh  O'Dowla, 
He  also  informed  the  bishop  of  the  death  of  Mias  Penaer 
and  the  tenns  of  her  will,  in  which  the  lord  of  the  Church 
showed  himself  intensely  interested. 

Then  Father  O'DarreU  put  his  diocesan  in  [loasrssioo 
of  all  the  facts  connected  with  Hugh  O'Dowla's  ca«e,  iiot 
excluding  the  young  man's  intimacy  with  UoUy  Oarctw. 
"And  that  was  what  I  meant,  me  lord,"  he  condin 
"  when  I  said  I  would  be  taking  the  road  home  witll  J 
lordship  to  Kilmoy  this  evening." 

But  Father  O'DarreU  did  not  speak  of  the  win 
had  received  from  Mrs.  Wegless. 

"  Very  good,  James,  and  in  many  respects,  "nry  vronder- 
{al  and  entirely  unprecedented  are  some  of  the  thingit  yog 
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have  told  mc.  Misit  Tensor  diml  a  tnic  daughter  of  the 
Church.  Thongh  she  kit  most'lf  little  or  nothing,  she 
behavdd  like  a  brick ;  but  1  alwftja  knew  there  wiu  a 
good  drop  in  thtt  Pcnscra.  This  voung  O'DowIa.  or  Penaer 
att  he  in  to  bo  known  hereafter,  will  he  a  pillar  of  the  Clmroh 
yfit;  and  to  yourself,  when  1  am  dead  and  gone,  will  be 
due  the  credit.  Let  us  keep  this  affair  of  Mias  I'enaer 
and  her  nephew  to  ouraolvoa.  You  know.  Jaioea,  I  always 
treated  you  aa  mo  right  hand  man.  I  gave  you  the  bast 
parish  la  the  diocese  when  you  were  only  a  littli?  past 
lorty,  and  I  hope  yet  to  see  you  my  successor,  but  do  not 
breathe  a  word  of  that  to  the  others,  (or  they  would  only 
bst«  you  in  proiKirtion  as  1  \nvc  you." 
-Imra  well«l  up  in  Fathiir  O'DarreU's  eye*  and  he  eould 
■moely  apeak  for  emotion.  He  went  on  hi.*  knecw  before 
the  bishop  and  kissed  his  ring,  aaying.  "  My  lord,  I  only 
crave  your  bleswnjt :    it  is  alt  I  seek  on  earth." 

And  the  bishop  raised  his  bands  over  him  and  said  in 
so(tthing  tones  :  "  Bless  you,  my  son,  I  remember  yoa 
since  vou  were  in  petticoats  I  " 

"  Ther<^  will  be  four  thousand  pounds  coming  to  me  under 
Miw  Pcnscr's  will,  my  lord,  and  I  pledge  my  word  to  pay 
you  the  fintt  thouwknd  I  rpivivc."  The  pastor  intentionally 
undrr-fjttiriiativl  his  legacy  liy  over  £2000. 

"  Thank  you  siiicenily,  Jatnr^a.  I  am  in  ni^  of  mon«y, 
but  God  always  nendH  il  when  I  want  it,  an  in  the  pntetit 
caM.  I  accept  your  offer  with  gratitude.  But  now  about 
the  murder  and  the  Secret  Society.  I  think  we  may 
take  those  that  arv  below  into  our  confidence  on  that 
point.  Tlipy  are  nil  lonf;-hctidtHl  men,  evrn  Pat  Flniilunjl. 
for  I  off-n  niitiri-  thiit  hf  i«  tii-in'  tjictful  and  dcepi-r  than 
many  a  man  that  ban  a  greater  reputation  for  shrrwdmiw." 

Kalhi-r  tl'Darrell  rose  to  hi.i  feet  anil  ihey  wont  b»<'-k 
Ut  the  <lrawing-room  and  discussed  with  the  cabinet  coundl 
the  more  important  matters  awaiting  cunsideratiati  at  the 
oonferenoe.  It  was  dwided  that  no  action  waa  to  be 
taken  in  refetenee  lo  Mr.  Culvert's  murder,  bvyood  men- 
tioning it,  and  that  the  facts  connected  with  the  Society 
of  Valiants  wrn;  no*,  to  be  brtuwhird  nt  nil  to  th«  general 
body  a{  piieata  st  pf«M&t>  beyood  paasiog  a  resolutioo  that 
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all  penitents  were  to  be  narrowly  questioned  with  Kigu*d 
to  secret  societies  and  that  membership  of  any  such  body 
waa  to  be  considered  a  "  reserved  sin,"  for  which  abaolutioii 
W8«  not  to  be  given  except  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicar- 
gpnetal. 

"  I  would  condemn  that  murder  openly,"  said  the 
bishop,  whose  leaning  waa  towards  the  Goveniment,  "  but 
these  secret  societies  are  dangerous  things  to  meddle  with 
except  in  a  vagne,  general  way.  We  can't  go  against  the 
people  nowadays." 

Then  the  cabinet  council  partook  of  early  lunch  aud  act 
oS  for  the  chapel  to  meet  their  less  distinguished  Ofrf- 
leagues. 

Meantime  the  ordinary  priests  had  been  arriving  at  the 
chatxtl  singly  or  in  pairs,  most  of  them  having  refreshed 
themselves  at  the  houses  of  friends  in  town.  Many  of 
them  also  had  business  at  the  fair,  such  as  the  sale  of 
horses  or  cattle,  or  the  receipt  of  money  promised  by  their 
parishioners,  for  Oallowglasi  October  fair  waa  a  recog- 
nised settling  day  in  all  the  barony  of  Eillafastare.  Fees 
due  for  weddings,  funerals  and  masses  were  paid  with  all 
the  scrupulousness  of  debts  of  honour  which  could  not  be 
sued  for,  Afl  a  rule  such  ceremonies  were  paid  for  in 
cash  down  ;  but.  as  there  will  always  be  exceptions  to  the 
most  stringent  rules,  so  there  were  some  farmers  at 
Aiuuch-a-dip  Fair  who  had  promised  to  "  pay  the  priest " ; 
and  those  debtors  were  row  gently  reminded  of  their 
enga^ments  by  their  sacerdotal  creditors  before  "  their 
reverences  "  betook  themselves  to  the  conference. 

The  vestry  was  not  large  enough  to  aSord  sitting 
accommodation  for  all  the  priests  who  attended,  and  the 
more  muscular  curates,  who  had  to  stand,  disposed  of 
themselves  in  undigniiled  attitudes,  leaning  against  tbe 
walla  as  if  they  were  holding  tlio  structure  up  with  all 
their  accumulated  weight.  It  was  "  Rome  indeed,"  bat 
there  was  not  "  room  enough,"  for  there  arr  probftUy  no 
men  in  the  world  who  require  more  space  than  Irish  faetta. 
Bncbelors,  each  accustomed  to  fill  an  entire  bouse,  wont 
to  recline  at  full  length  in  armchair  and  sofa,  or  to  pace 
the  precincts  of  their  gardens,  smoking  uubuUoncd  lifter 
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or  volubly  reciting  their  office,  aa  if  there  were  no 
human  beings  on  earth  but  their  omnipotent  and 
aeot  selves,  the  Irish  priests  require  a  wide  haven 
ch  to  ride  at  anchor.  The  Bishop  made  the  sign  of 
OSS  as  he  took  the  chair,  with  Father  O'Darrell 
Ig  on  his  right,  Dean  Linch  sceptical  on  his  left, 
;  O'Keefe  thoughtful  in  front,  aad  Father  Flauhool 
pg  dose  at  hand.  Then  young  Father  Gubbraw,  fresh 
taynootli,  the  curate  of  Furzey  Valley,  read  a  paper 
he  Duties  of  Women,"  to  the  intense,  but  studioualy- 
led  amusement  of  the  bishop  and  the  elder  priests. 
:  Qubbraw  contended  that  the  men  of  Ireland  were 
Biers  of  money,  while  the  women  were  the  spenders ; 
I  proved,  by  a  series  of  syllogiams,  that  the  women 
)  milhons  of  money  every  year  from  the  men  to  be 
led  on  household  maintenance  and  family  apparel ; 
hia  money  was  improvidently  and  nnfruitfully  ex- 
I  in  the  main.*  "  In  fact,  me  lord,  right  reverend, 
(verend  and  reverend  Fathers,"  said  Father  Gubbraw, 
obvious,  not  only  to  the  refined  and  erudite  audience 
now  addressing,  but  even  to  the  moat  uncultured 
tt,  that  the  women,  or  money-spenders  of  Ireland, 
give  the  men.  or  money-earners  of  Ireland,  as  good 
s  better  result  than  they  do,  and  for  a  yearly  pay- 
pf  four  or  five  oiillion  pounds  sterhng  per  annum 
Ui  they  receive  at  present." 

I  conclusion  was  welcomed  with  boisterous  applause 
he  general  company  and  hearty  laughter  from  the 
and  senior  priests. 

te  four  or  five  million  pounds  which  would  be  thus 
,"  continued  Father  Gubbraw,  "  could  be  put  to 
tipUcity  of  profitable  uses.  Amongst  other  meri- 
I  purposes  on  which  it  might  be  employed  I  may 
W  that  some  or  all  of  it  would  be  badly  wanted 
t  Church.  New  buildings,  such  as  churches,  con- 
presbyteries,*  or  parochial  houses,"  are  required  in 
oioceae  of  the  country.  Endowments  are  required 
jfeaBoriaJ  chairs  in  the  theological  colleges  in  each 
\  and  for  the  national  theological  collide  at  May- 
jsijiiiii  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  thia  country  and 
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whicli  alone  now  gives  Ireland  the  right  to  her  andmt 
title  of  '  the  island  of  Sainta  and  Scholars.'  In  fine,  me 
lord  biabop,  right  reverend,  very  reverend  and  reverend 
Fathers,  I  invite  your  special  attention  to  this  gnat 
national  economy,  with  which,  I  mnst  confess,  I  have 
dealt  with  great  misgiving  in  the  prciscnce  of  so  many 
saints  and  scholars,  so  many  deep  thinkers  and  profound 
theologians,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
doctors  and  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Irish  episcopacy." 

"  There's  a  matter  of  serious  importance  which  I  wish 
to  draw  your  lordship's  attention  to,"  said  Dean  Lincb 
with  great  austerity.  "  Occasioria  anch  as  the  present, 
wb«n  we  have  your  lordship  in  the  chair  and  so  many 
of  the  priests  of  the  diocese  present,  young  and  old,  ar«  all 
too  rare  to  be  missed." 

Dean  Lincb,  it  may  be  'mentioned,  was  nicknamed  AH 
Too  Rare,  not  only  by  the  priests,  but  by  many  o£  the 
laity  of  the  diocese,  in  consequence  of  his  frequent  ose  «f 
that  expression. 

"  All  too  rare,"  he  continued,  "  not  to  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  animadverting  on  a  practice  as  foul  as  it  is 
mean,  aa  anti-Cathutic  as  it  is  contemptible,  I  al1ud», 
I  regret  to  say,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Bible-reader  who 
styles  himself  rector  of  the  Protestant  pariah  of  Bally* 
nastackeragh,  and  who  has  the  impertinence  to  call  himsdl 
an  archdeacon.  Properly  speaking  it  is  his  tennagaAt 
and  virago  of  a  wife  and  not  himself  (laughter)  who  should 
bo  called  rector  of  the  spurious  parish  of  Ballynastackeracfa 
and  archdeacon  of  the  spurious  diocese  of  Kilmoy,  in  Uie 
spurious,  self-styled  Protestant '  Church  of  Ireland.' 

"  1  wouldn't  waste  your  lordship's  time  speaking  about 
this  twaddler '  of  a  fellow  and  his  wife,  but  that  some  of 
our  own  Catholic  people  have  been  deceived  by  him  and, 
wretches  that  they  are— HJogn.  as  1  might  call  them,  r»- 
turning  to  the  vomit  of  error — they  have  imperilled  thdr 
holy  faith  by  frequenting  some  of  this  Souper's '  companjv 
keeping  performances.  Penny -readings  is  the  name  tlia 
fellow  gives  his  entertainments.  He  saj-a  he  is  going  tft 
hold  them  in  what  he  calls  his  parochial  hall  all  tbroogh 
the    winter.     I    never   heard   of   suoli   on   expression   aa 
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►ennv-readintiis '  before.     I  suppose  it  means  reading  bo 

mch  of  the  Bible  for  a  penny,  and  so  much  for  twopence, 

Jkd  80  on,  like  th'  oiold  letter-writers  used  to  write  or  read 

r  letter  of  &  certain  length  for  a  penny  and  double  that 

ii^^h  (or  twopence,  and  so  forth,  but  they  used  to  do 

k  oftener  for  aothing.     But  whatever  it  may  mean,  I'll 

kve   no   more    penny-reading   in    Ballynastackeragh,    if 

ping  away  the  Catholics  can  prevent  it.     I  denounced 

Q  th«  altar  thoae  young  people  who  went  to  this  devil- 

I   a^ked   them   if  they   had   seen   the   minister 

ng  in  his  horna  and  his  cloven  hoof,  and  I  told 

Wm  that  if  they  had  not  so  seen  him  at  the  first  perform- 

I, -they  would  not  fail  to  see  him  in  Ms  tnie  guise  and 

b  lunell  the  brimstone  from  him  at  the  second  performance. 

'  ,  I  gave  it  to  'em,  me  lord  !     'Tis  all  too  rare  we  get 

li  a  chance  nowadays  of  striking  a  blow  for  the  Faith 

]  our  Holy  (Church,"* 

t  Dean  Linch  sat  down  amidst  enthusiastic  applause,  and 

r.  O'Keefe,  of  Furzey  Valley,  rose  to  his  feet  amidst  loud 

lapping  of  hands. 

'      He  lord,  right  reverend,  very  reverend  and  reverend 

liters,  I  listened  to  the  paper  of  Father  Giibbraw  with 

brdial   and    healtfelt  pleasure,  as  I  am  sure  did  every 

pember  of  thia  sacred  and  illustrious  assembly.     To  see 

I  yoting  priest,  just  ordained,  devoting  himself  to  such 

''tiotu  questions  of  political  and  domestic  economy,  ques- 

I  which  vitally  affect  the  national  weal,  must  always 

t  a  proud  and  pleasing  privilege  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 

hurch.     There  is  no  Church  but  the  one,  true  Church, 

ue  spouse  of  Christ  Himself,  which  could  produce  such 

I  youthful  apostle  as  Father  Gubbraw.     He  is  my  curate, 

hit,  1  fear,  aft«r  the  display  of  eloquence  and  philosophy 

■liich  mc  lord  bishop  is  after  hearing  from  him  tc-day, 

Wt  he  will  not  be  long  left  to  me  in  the  remote  solitude 

I  Funey  Valley  where  like  '  many  a  flower  of  brightest 

bjr  »erpne '   he   now.   so  to   speak   and   metaphorically, 

iraetes  hi«  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'     (Applause  and 

KicA  of  \o,  no !)     I  too  have  a  little  matter  with  which 

ble  your  lordship  for  a  few  moments.     Yon  must 

Kitioed  to  your  sorrow  how  what  they  call  secular 
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UtanuDg,  suclt  as  astronomy,  chemistry,  natural  pliihK  I 
sophy,  profane  history,  mathematics,  and  a  host  of  other 
thliigs,  is  ousting  sacred  literature  from  the  proud  poution 
which  it  ought  to  hold.  Theology  ia,  as  ye  are  aware,  the 
queen  of  sciences.  What  is  their  dirty  chemistir,  or  their 
tiresome,  sordid  mathematics,  or  their  unreal  aod  visionary 
astronomy,  or  their  profane  history,  such  as  Thucydidee, 
Julius  Cfesar,  Tacitus  or  Hume,  or  their  profane  Utaratura, 
from  Homer  to  Virgil,  from  Horace  to  Milton  and  Dante, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson  and  that  execrable  wretch. 
Browning,  when  compared  to  the  glories  of  theology  tbii 
queen  of  all  the  sciences,  the  quintessence  of  all  kaow- 
ledge  1  (Loud  applause.)  Well,"  continued  Dr.  0'Kee(e. 
"  I  happened  to  walk  into  the  national  school  in  Fumy 
Valley  the  other  day,  of  which  I  am  the  manager,  of  course, 
and  I  found  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  somewhat  of  an 
impudent  fellow,  descanting  to  the  children  on  the  magoi- 
tudc  and  wonders  of  the  solar  system.  Being  a  new- 
comer, appointed  by  meself,  he  seemed  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  I  approved  of  it,  for  he  went  on  with  hia 
ramaish  *  in  my  presence.  Sow,  me  lord,  this  is  how  I 
dealt  with  him  and  I  mention  the  matter  for  your  lord- 
ship's approval.  I  waited  till  he  was  done  and  then  I 
said  :  '  Children,  ye  have  heard  the  schoolmaster  de- 
scribing to  ye  the  beauties  and  marvels  of  the  solar  syBteu, 
let  me  now  call  yeer  attention  to  a  system  which  is  gieattf 
than  a  thousand  solar  systems  and  that  is  the  system  ot 
the  Church  of  God,  as  represented  by  me.  The  whool- 
master  will  corroborate  me  when  f  assert  that  there  on 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  solar  systems.  This  one  he  bu 
been  describing  to  ye  is  only  one  out  of  ten  thousand. 
There  can  therefore  be  nothing  particularly  wonderful 
about  it  any  more  than  there  is  about  one  tree  in  a  wood 
of  ten  thousand  trees,  or  one  stone  in  a  wall  of  | 
thousand  stones.  But  our  solar  system  sod 
thousand  other  solar  systems  are  all  the  proporty  i 
one,  true  God,  represented  here  on  earth  by  tli^ 
true  Church,  and  represented  here  in  Furaey  Val" 
me,  as  the  pastor  of  this  parish,  all  the  aouls  id  wh  . 
committed  to  my  care  by  the  Almighty  Creator  of  | 
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r  systems.    Therefore,  am  I  not  correct  in  saying  tliat 

I  aystem  of  the  one,  true  ChurcH  surpasses  the  solar 

tern  aa  much  as  God  surpasses  man.     Tlie  mighty  men 

I  God  who  lived  in  the  olden  times  used  to  set  the  lawa 

I  this  much-vaunted  aolar  system  at  defiance,  treat  them 

"k  ODDtempt.     Ye  have  heard  bow  Joshua  stopped  the 

I  and  moon  in  order  to  accommodate  his  own  people, 

*l  how  the  sun  was  brought  backward  for  Hezekiab, 

1  how  the  Bun  was  darkened  at  the  Crucifixion  ?     Well, 

,  imesta  of  God's  system  or  Holy  Church  on  earth,  are 

]  with  the  same  power  as  ever  Joshua  wielded. 

t,  /  ihall  be.  wiih  you  all  days  even  to  the  consummation 

t  iMe  world.    These  are  God's  words  to  the  Church,  to 

,  and  our  power  is  what  is  called  latent.     But, 

,  it  may  be  revealed  1 '  " 

"  When  our  own  training  coUege  ia  properly  endowed, 
B*ll  be  able  to  produce  schoolmasters  of  whatever  type 
b  want,  doctor,'  said  the  bishop. 

"  Now,  me  lord,  right  reverend,  very  reverend  and 
prerend  Fathers,"  said  Doctor  O'Keefe  in  conclusion, 
[  state  this  to  know  if  ye  approve  of  my  conduct ;  and, 
I  ye  do,  let  my  behaviour  be  a  guide  to  the  youogor 
■  I  on  similar  occasions,  when  they  may  see  fit  to 
■it  ODB  of  their  schools.  We  cannot  be  too  jealous  in 
ding  our  high  and  God-given  prerogatives  in  this 
_B  of  unbelief  and  free -thinking." 
k  The  applause  was  overwhelming  when  Doctor  O'Keefe 

i  hia  seat. 

k  Then  the  bishop  arose  and  said  solemnly,  "  I  entirely 
1  your  conduct,  Doctor  O'Keefe,  on  the  occasion 
Aiich  you  have  so  forcefully  and  so  rhetorically  and  so 
sphically  detailed  for  us  with  true  Irish  eloquence  of  the 
f  faigheet  order.  If,  right  reverend,  very  reverend  and 
i  Fathers.  Doctor  O'Keefe  was  right  in  stating  that 
lower  on  earth  outside  the  one,  true  Church  could 
f  a  youthful  apostle  like  Father  Gubbraw,  then  I 
lay  with  equal  truth  that  it  is  only  the  one,  true, 
klr.  apostolic,  Catholic  Ciiurch  which  could  produce 
Mtitin  lis  fold  a  divine  of  such  high  powers  as  Doctor 
rKeefe  himself." 
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When  the  hiahop  reanmed  his  seat,  Father  1 
arose  aiid  said  :  "  Me  lord,  right  reverend,  rery  reverend 
and  reverend  Fathers,  there  is  a  matter  of  some  moment 
to  the  Church  which  I  desire,  with  yeer  iwrmiasicMi  to 
bring  before  yeer  notice.  If  the  right  reverend  De«Q  has 
reason  to  complain  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bible-teaaler 
at  Baliynaatadcemgh,  we  have  no  less  cause  for  objecting 
to  the  conduct  of  even  a  worse  type  of  heretics  here  in 
Oallowglass.  We  all  know  by  repute  the  sect  called  Prea- 
bvterianB.  They  are  of  a  more  foul,  odious,  and  reputave 
type  than  the  pious  frauds  who  dare  to  call  theirselvea  t^ 
C'barch  of  Ireland  ;  because,  though  the  Chorch  of  Ireland 
heretics  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  holiness  the  Pope  as 
the  sole  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  they,  at  any  rate,  beUeve 
in  bishops,  me  lord,  and  they  tender  as  that  sincerest 
species  of  flattery,  which  is  imitation,  by  making  the 
pretence  of  having  spurious  bishops  of  their  own.  Bot 
these  Presbyterians  don't  believe  in  any  bishops  at  bU. 
I'm  told  that  every  man  regards  lumself  as  a  bishop. 
(Laughter.)  I  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  but  I  hearti 
said  that  M'Cameron.  the  distiller,  la  equal  to  a  biahop, 
and  that  Oordou  Campbell,  the  manager  of  the  weaving 
mill,  is  as  good  as  an  archbishop.  In  fact.  Campbell  is 
what  they  call  an  ordained  elder,  is  in  holy  orders  in  fact — 
a  man  that  smells  of  wool-grejise  aeid  machinery  oil  everr 
day  of  the  week  !  Did  your  loidship  ever  hear  of  sucb 
ridiculous  sacrilege  ?  But  what  can  we  expect  &om  infidds 
outside  the  fold  of  the  wan,  true  Church  !  Well,  to  tsrnx 
to  the  point  1  want  to  call  attention  to,  these  Preebyteriani 
have  a  little  shanty  here  that  they  built  lately  and  have 
the  impudence  to  call  a  church,  and  a  minister  of  than 
has  ciinie  to  poison  th"  Catholic  atmosphere  of  the  town 
by  residing  with  his  family  amongst  us.  as  if  the  Protestant 
minister,  the  one  variety  of  heretic  we  already  liavc  here, 
were  not  enough  for  ua.  No  less  than  three  girls  o(  tJM 
servant  claas  have  consulted  me  in  the  confeAsional  sm] 
at  my  bouse  as  to  whether  they  should  accept  a  plaoo  ai 
doniostic  servant  in  this  Presbyterian  minister's  hnin»- 
hold  and  I  advised  them,  in  my  capacity  as  their  s^Mritiul 
director,  not  to  imperil  their  Faith  by  doing  so,  no  matter 
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it  inducement  might  be  offered  to  thuru,  even  if  it 
B  the  wealth  of  Golconda  itself.  I  imdeistand  that 
heretic  Bible-reader  has  not  as  yet  got  a  servant, 
is  he  likely  to  do  so,  unless  one  of  his  own  people  send 
wan  o'  their  children  to  take  up  the  post.  An*  that's 
"lely,  for  if  I  were  to  go  through  the  hst  of  Presbyterians 
pariah  of  Gallowglaas,  I  wouldn't  find  wan  poor 
to  supply  a  maid-of -all -work." 
fuae   me,    Dlnnis,"    interposed    Father    O'Darrell. 

re  you  forgetting  that  William  Carew " 

'He's  not  in  our  pariah,  air,"  aaid  Father  Lawua- 
rta. 

He's  in  my  parish,"  said  Caiiou  O'Grauver  of  Maherua- 
ir,  "  the  mother  is  a  penitent  o'  mine.  'Twas  I  married 
,  twenty  years  ago  an'  drew  up  the  pre-nuptial  con- 
it  saving  the  children  for  the  Faith.     I  remember  it 

'  Ftn  glad  to  hear  it.  Canon,"  said  Father  O'Darrell, 
jetting  himself,  "  for  I  take  this  opportunity  of  request- 
ywu.  in  the  presence  of  his  lordship,  to  recommend  Mrs. 
nr  to  send  her  night-walker  of  a  daughter,  called 
iy,  into  the  aervice  of  this  Presbyterian  minister  at 

Tin  not  prepared  to  take  your  ipse  dixil  for  it,  James, 
1  thflte  is  such  a  thing  as  a  night-walker  in  my  parish," 
med  Canon  O'Grauver  hotly,  in  complete  ignorance 
rather  O'Darrell's  motives,  "  and,  over  and  above  that, 
ui  manage  my  own  parish  without  any  outside  advice 
ktever,  saving  always  such  counsel  as  his  lordship  may 
ileoMd  to  give  me  and  which  will  be  always  aubmissively 
Canon  O'Grauver  had  not  yet  given  up  hope 
limnslation  from  Mahernacrow  to  some  more  prosperous 
Dab  ;  and,  as  the  bishop  was  the  autocrat  in  all  matters 
Ternnent,  the  Canon  was  most  deferential  to  Dr. 
Ireuaghan. 

Peace,  peace  !  "  exclaimed  the  bishop,  raising  hia  hand. 
!iere  isn  t  a  better- managed  parish  in  the  diocese  than 
ihemacrow,  an'  I  can  say  aa  much  for  Gallowglaas,  ao 
thorti  be  no  contention," 
"  Ai«n*t   y'    aware,    Canuii    O'Crauvec,"    said    Father 
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•O'DarreJ]  calmly,  "  that  Carew's  daogbter  was  (oand  by 
the  police  in  Brady's  Wood  a  Saturday  monung  in  oooi- 
pany  with  young  Eddie  O'Brile,  Tom  Brtle's  aon,  after  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Culvert  ?  " 

"  I  atu  nut ;  but  even  if  tliat  be  so,  it  ia  more  of  » 
reflection  on  you  than  on  me.  for  Brile  is  a  pariahioiier  o' 
youre,  an'  Brady's  Wood,  where  this  murder  look  pUoe, 
is  in  the  parish  o'  GaDowglass." 

"  Let  us  postpouu  this  matter  for  private  discussion  aft«r 
the  conference,'  said  the  bishop.  "  You  may  take  my  word 
for  it.  Canon  O'Grauvcr,  that  Father  O'Darrell  ia  right 
in  his  suggestion,  as  you  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
yourself  when  you  bear  the  particulars  from  meaelf.  James 
onjy  bad  time  to  give  meself  a  brief  outline  of  the  baaioess 
before  coming  up  here  to  the  church  from  hia  faouso,  tnit 
I  apprehend  his  object  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  Cliuicli. 
Let  us  have  no  more  about  it  now  !  " 

"  I  bow  submission  to  your  lordship,"  said  Ouiod 
O'Grauver. 

"  I  can't  see  why  we  shouldn't  be  taken  into  confidence," 
said  Dean  Lincb.  "  It  is  all  too  rare  that  we  oon&de  in 
one  another  and  in  the  younger  clergy," 

"  I  have  given  my  decision,  Deau,  and  let  it  rest  u  it 
is  !  "  said  the  bishop  firmly. 

FaUier  Pat  Flauhool  rose  with  a  good-humoured  smile 
and  said : 

"  My  lord  bishop,  I  have  a  ca^se  of  conscience  to  bring 
before  the  conference — "  And  there  was  a  general  titter, 
for  Father  Flauliool'a  cases  of  conscience  often  bordund 
on  broad  farce  and  were  generally  reserved  for  the  close 
of  the  cooference,  when  they  played  an  important  put 
(n  re-establishing  good  humour  after  many  an  wigry 
discussion. 

"  Excuse  me,  Pat,"  said  the  bishop,  "  but  will  h  tain 
long  ?     We  have  some  grave  matters  to  disciiw  yet " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  long,  me  lord,  not  longer  than  nut  of 
Father  Lawnavawla's  sermons  when  he  wants  to  get  awsy 
to  a  political  demonstration." 

And,  amidst  general  laughter.  Father  FUuhool  eon* 
tinued :  "  A  parishioner  o'  mine,  a  female  parishioner,  bis 
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\  feud,  or  a  vendetta,  or  a  fn'udcc.  or  a  factioti-fight, 

vith  a  Qciglibour,  also,  nocd  1  say  it,  a  female.     Both 

*it»c  ladira  hold  scoldiiic  matches  on  the  roadside  before 

u-h  othtv'd  duors  in   tn«  village  of  Ni^iiawhoona.     In 

let  Diio  of  tht^  comtiiotintit  fonni>  of  eiit«rtainnie»t  io  the 

Fvillage   ia   a   cursiiiK- match   between   tin'-ite   two   viracoa. 

I  The  beretica  say  that   '  wboso  fiudeth  a  wife  findet£  a 

■food  thing  and  obtaineth  favour  of  the  Lord.' '"   We  say 

Kffinre  tndy,  '  He  that  bath  fooBd  a  good  wife  hath  found 

Ift  Rood  thing,  and  shttll  receive  a  pleasure  from  the  Lord.' " 

BSut  it  cannot  be  siud  of  the  busbaads  nf  tbrse  wumen 

that  <^itber  of  them  has  foutkd  a  good  thing  in  any  Benw 

if  the  word.     I  pity  the  men  from  my  heart,  and  I  am 

wry  lenient  on  tneiii  for  tlirir  little  breachw  of  the  eoiu- 

landments  of  God  and  of  the  Chureh,  when  they  eome 

)  make  their  cunfvasioiis  at  (."hriBtinas  and  Easter,     For 

■AiiiP   yi^ars,    while    I'm   in    Keenawhoona,    these    women 

■never   ii{H)ko    to   each   other  except   in    an|>:cr.     But   last 

DOTith  I  patched  up  a  jieace  between  'em  and  1  made  'em 

'lake  handH.    Oh,  it  was  like  briniring   fire  and   wat«r 

^  i^her !     Well,  one  of  'em  isn't  all  th«  bad.  and  «h« 

mk  to  the  new  conditionii  of  life  anmewhat  kindly.    It 

f  %Bs  slranffi>  for  h(>r  or  her  ehiidren  U)  be  able  to  paaa  the 

ghbour  a  door  without  getting  a  curae,  or  a  blow,  or 

.ft  pail  of  ilirty  water,  hut  she  aocustomed  herself  to  the 

deprivation  and  rather  liked  it  ia  fact.     The  other,  how- 

'er,  seems  an  Lncarnate  fiend  and  felt  lonesome  and  son 

itbout  her  daily  tonguv-vxcrciac  and  her  old-eatjiblished 

id.     I'his  e<ril-dis[i06cd  wi>man  waa  walking  to  Oallow- 

some  days  ago  an*  was  overtaken  on  tlie  toad  by  ber 

enemy  arivina  a  donkey-cart  with  a  fat  pig  in  it 

lob  she  had  son  to  HaoriDo  Sawnucb.    8Le  atopped 

and  ofTered  her  neighbour  a  lift  and  the  evil- 

[nan  aroepteil  it,  p-tting  into  the  cart  with 

„  pig  atid  sitting  down  behind  ita  owner.    Uy 

reverend,  very  reverend  and  rvn^nend  Fathers, 

't  deacTtbe  to  yt  how  helplcm  an  animal  is  a  fat 

lying  iwnting  on  ita  aide,  inhaling  ita  modicum  of 

th  through  nostnli  which  an  like  two  gimlet  hole*  in 

five-ahilling  piece  (lankier).   Weil,  (be  pig^i  ooatlili  were 
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close  beaide  the  bad  wumaa's  foot,  and  her  eya 
by  their  working,  and  she  notic«I  th«  opeiiiiig  and  clonng 
of  the  two  holes,  and  yielding  to  an  overmastering  tempta- 
tion to  injure  her  enemy,  she  put  forth  her  foot  and 
planted  the  sole  of  her  boot  on  the  two  noetriU.  She  did 
so  quite  gently.  The  pig  did  not  8tir,  I  am  told,  did  sot 
even  change  ita  position.  But  when  the  woman  with- 
drew her  foot  the  nostrils  no  longer  moved.  Frightened 
at  the  stillness  of  the  pig,  the  bad  woman  began  to  converse 
volably  with  her  well-diapoBed  neighbour  on  every  topic 
she  could  think  of,  until  they  reached  Qallowglass,  whwi 
it  was  found  that  the  animal  was  dead  and  the  butcher 
nlused  to  take  it,  except  at  a  greatly  reduced  price  which 
the  woman  had  no  option  but  to  accept.  The  two  women 
cried  equally  loud,  I  am  told,  in  the  Main  Street  of  Gallow- 
glass,  80  that  a  passer-by  couldn't  tell  which  of  them  it 
was  that  owned  the  pig ;  or,  rather,  it  appeared  as  if  both 
were  equally  grieved  for  its  loss.  They  adjourned  to 
Weglese's  public-house  and  drowned  their  sorrows,  as  the 
poet  put£  it,  in  the  flowing  bowl.  When  they  returned 
to  Neenawhoona  the  owner  of  the  pig  came  to  me  and 
seemed  to  censure  me  somewhat  for  having  made  peac* 
between  her  and  her  neighbour.  '  For,  yer  revereDce,* 
says  she,  '  oany  for  yerself  I  wouldn't  be  aft«r  giving  bar 
a  lift  on  the  road,  an'  I'm  sure  'twas  she  put  th'  rtvu  eye 
on  the  pi^.'  I  hsteued  to  her  an'  I  accepted  a  donation 
of  five  shdlings  which  she  insisted  on  rny  taking  to  oSar 
up  mass  far  her  to  reheve  her  from  the  power  uf  licr  Ute 
enemy's  evil  eye,  as  she  puts  it  (laughter).     When  she 


gone,  I  sent  down  for  the  other  woman  and  she  came  ap 
to  me.  i  adopted  a  severe  course  with  her.  me  lord.  I 
took  me  riding  whip  in  me  h&tui,  '  Kneel  down,'  asys  1, 
'  an'  prepare  to  make  vour  confession  to  avert  the  judgiiMOt 
o'  Qod  on  yerself  an  all  belonging  to  you ! '  1  can  tell 
ye  the  beldame  began  to  squirm  fast  enough,  and  she 
there  and  then  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  occuircnoe. 
8he  gave  me  a  pound,  in  return  for  which  I  agn:^  to  aay 
four  masses  for  her  intentions.  As  she  seemed  eiinuiiiely 
sorry,  I  gave  her  conditional  absolution,  and  sm  ae«Blt 
now  moat  completely  subdued  ;  but  she  is  to  come  to  dw 
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Ignin  a  Saturday.     Now  what  I  want  the  advice  of  the 

Donfereace  upon  is  this  ?     How  can  I  compel  her  to  nmke 

nstitution  for  the  loss  austainod  by  the  owner  of  the  pig  ? 

aak  her  to  do  so  would  be  tantamount  to  disclosing 

ne  to  her  late  enemy  and  revive  the  old  strife 

'  Trae,"  said  Doctor  O'Keefe,  "  I  suggest,  my  lord, 
I  Father  Flauhoo!  should  calculate  the  difference  be- 
BO  the  price  paid  for  the  dead  pig  and  the  price  which 
dd  have  been  paid  for  the  hve  pig,  and  that  he  should 
ose  it  as  a  penance  00  this  woman  to  pay  that  sum 
timself ;  and  he,  in  return,  should  of!er  up  masses  for 
jot  only  on  behalf  of  the  giver  of  the  money,  but  also 
behalf  of  the  woman  who  lost  the  pig," 
'  A  capital  solution,  which  does  credit  to  your  erudition 
B  theologian,  doctor  !  "  said  the  bishop.  "  It  has  my 
ire  concurrence." 

*  Now,  my  lord,"  said  Father  O'Darrell,  "  I  have  to 
ita  the  consideration  of  the  conference  to  one  of  the 
bvest  incidents  which  have  happened  within  the  memory 
oao  in  this  parish.  The  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Gallow- 
b's  agent  is  a  matter  of  world-wide  notoriety  by  this 
e.     Whoever  may  have  been  guilty  of  it,  the  act  has 

0  done  and  cannot  be  undone.  On  yesterday  at  first 
K  I  made  what  I  considered  to  be  a  suitable  reference 

it  from  the  altar.     I  did  my  part " 

**  You  did  more  than  your  part,  sir,  as  I  heard  from 

B  who  were  present,"  put  in  Father  Lawnavawla. 
"  Well,  lave  that  be,  or  leave  it  be,  aa  it  may.     That's 
t  an'  gone  too.     I  told  your  lordship  briefly  what  I 

1  about  it,  and,  having  regard  to  the  remarkably  fine 
I    for    Gallowglass    new    church,"    continued    Father 

^arrell,  "  which  I  was  promised  by  the  late  agent  and 
■ch  promise  was  ratified  by  Lord  Gallowglass  and  will 

Kb  once  made  good  by  him " 

"  Don't  count  your  chickens  till  they're  hatched,  James," 
d  Canon  O'Grauver.  "  Beware  o'  the  sasaeuach  smilo  ! " 
'  Timeo  Danaos  el  dona  jcrevles  I "  said  Doctor  O'Keefe, 
"  Well,  let  ye  think  what  ye  like,  I  have  me  own  opinion 
I  it  is  that  the  granting  of  the  site  will  not  be  inter* 
2  B 
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fared,  or  iuterfered,  with  by  an3rtiiiQg  tUat  I 
What  I  desire  to  say  now  ia  thia, '  continued  Father 
O'Darrell,  "that  we  had  better  endeavour  to  etxtex  an  even 
keel  in  this  quarrel  between  the  landlords  and  Itritiab 
Government  on  the  one  side  and  the  tenant- tanucra  and 
the  e^itators  on  the  other  side." 

"  I  vote  that  this  murder  of  the  land  agent  be  not 
considered  at  all.  It  is  not  before  us,"  Luterposcd  Doctor 
O'Keefe.  "  We  all  carry  our  lives  to  Bome  extent  in  out 
bands,  under  Providence,  and  if  men  choose  to  ei^age 
in  riaky  occupations  for  the  sake  of  gain,  such  aa  the 
businesfl  of  land  agent  is  at  the  present  juncture,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences.  We  have 
no  love  for  landlords,  nor  land  agents,  above  la  Funey 
Valley,  I  may  tell  ye  !  " 

"  Order,  doctor,"  said  the  bishop,  "  we  all  sympathise 
with  the  people,  but  it  is  the  ultimate  int^nwts  of  the 
Church  that  we  have  to  consider  here  and  not  our  sym- 
pathies with  the  people.  1  believe  that  the  interest  of 
the  Church  is  that  we  should  side  with  nayther  party  as  a 
body,  that  we  should  not  pass  any  resolution,  for  instance, 
in  favour  of  a  freah  Land  Act  or  a  Labourers'  Act  at  this 
conference  for  publication  in  the  Pre^.  Each  curate  miut 
be  entirely  subject  to  lus  parish  priest  with  regard  to  any 
action  he  may  take  in  connection  with  the  agitation,  and 
each  parish  priest  must  consult  with  me,  whenever  a 
public  meeting  is  announced  to  be  held  in  his  jurish.  as 
to  the  course  he  shoidd  pursue  in  regard  to  it.  He&ntitDO 
lot  each  of  ye  be  very  circumspect  in  veer  convorsatioD 
to  yeer  flocks  about  the  Land  Agitation.  Fall  out  with 
nobody  over  it.  Go  a  little  o'  the  road  with  'em  and 
then  go  a  part  of  the  way  in  the  opposite  directioti. 
'Twould  never  do  for  us  to  burn  our  boats,  as  the  saying 
ia.  If  ye  must  talk  about  public  questions,  let  all  ywt 
conversation  be  about  education,  university,  intenoediste 
and  primary.  That'll  give  yeer  eloquence  scope  «Doa^ 
and  throw  'em  oS  the  scent  aa  to  our  real  npinionB. 
Until  the  next  conference  then,  which  will  he  odd  bi 
Kilmoy,  let  all  yeer  conversation  be  about  odncation.** 

When  the  applause  which  greeted  the  condnaion  of 
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!  bishop's  statement  had  aubaided.  Father  O'Darrell 
1 :  "  Before  a  resolution  is  passed  on  thia  qucBtion, 
L  lord,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  my 
T  church.  I  rely  upon  the  site,  but  I  have  a  further 
IDuncement  to  make  to  the  conference  and  it  is  this, 
t  tiie  death  of  Miss  Penaer  puts  me  into  possession  of 
'duaiy  estate  which  I  expect  will  come  to  about  two 
id  pounds,  and,  with  that  sum  of  money,  I  propose 
'.  building  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  organise  a 
uiaar,  which  I  trust  your  lordship  will  open  for 
(and  we  can  then  make  a  statement  which  will  satisfy 

r  curiosity  and  induce  them  to  subscribe  liberally- " 

El   object,"   said   Father   O'Skeerd,    parish   priest   of 
slochter,  a   bitter   opponent   of   Father  O'DarrcU's. 

ate  is  work  more  wanting  to  be  done " 

iOrder,"  said  the  bishop,  who   looked  with  disfavour 
>«ther  O'Skeerd. 

BWhen  you  have  a  nest-egg  of  two  thousand  pounds 
1  site,"   said  Father  O'Darrell,  again  understating 

ly,  "  and  a  successful  bazaar  in  prospect " 

d  like  to  see  the  official  valuation  of  the  assets 
i  will  under  which  yon  say  you  oany  get  two  thousand 
As.  It  might  be  nearer  to  six  thousand- — — " 
■I  coDimand  you  to  be  silent,"  said  the  bishop  sternly, 
f  Sehold,  thou  hast  mocked  me  and  told  me  lies  !  "  con- 
)  Father  O'Darrell,  with  a  meekness  which  intensely 
«<1  Father  O'Skeerd ;  "  but  to  resume  my  argument, 
I  you  have  a  substantial  sum  of  money  ready  to  be 
1  to  this  new  church,  when  you  have  a  bazaar  in 

.  '  exclaimed  Father  O'Skeerd,  "  at  which  you'll 

a  a  thousand  and  acknowledge  five  hundred." 

■Pather  O'Skeerd,"  said  the  bishop,  "  I  command  you, 

"  ihop  of  this  diocese,  to  keep  silence.     Do  not  drive 

>  exercise  my  power  any  further."     And  the  entire 

lerence  expressed  its  disapproval  of  Father  O'Skeerd 

■nch  tmmistakable  fashion  that  the  pastor  of  Bttlly* 

ibt«r  coUapseJ  into  a  surly  silence  which  he  did  not 

in  break. 

j"  It  would  be  silly  beyond  reason  to  delay  the  inception 
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o(  our  new  church,"  ivsuuiwl  FatJier  O'DamJI ;  and  a 
rnsolutinii  was  paased  iinanimoualy  pledging  alt  these 
pn?8ont  to  help  on  the  proposed  new  church  at  Qallow- 
gtass  by  aU  Tneana  in  their  power. 

"  I  have  a  grave  matter  to  broach,  me  lord,"  awd 
Father  O'l^obera,  curate  of  Ballyalochter  under  the  rolo 
of  the  atony-hC'artcd  O'Skccrd.  "Biood.  I  say  it  with 
horror,  I  might  say  with  loathing  and  terror " 

"  I  rise  to  order,"  eiclaimed  Doctor  O'Keele,  "  we  have 
decided  to  take  no  action  in  reference  to  this  murder." 

"  I'm  not  ruferiing  to  the  murder,  doctor,"  said  Father 
0'L(K>hera,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  hia  hair. 

"  What's  the  question.  Father  O'Loobera  ?  "  asked  Uie 
bishop,  "  you  must  know  that  we're  pressed  tor  time," 

"  I  won't  delay  your  lordship,"  said  the  curate,  "  but 
it  is  a  matter  on  wluch  I  want  advice." 

"  Have  you  consulted  your  parish  priest  t  " 

"  That  he  has  not,  me  lord,"  cried  Father  O'Skeerd, 
"an'  1  wished  your  lordship  would  relieve  mo  ot  him, 
for  he's  one  of  the  moat  obstreperous  curate^s  in  Kllraoy." 

"  Go  on.  Father  O'Loobera,'  swd  the  bishop  who  di»- 
liked  Father  O'Skeerd. 

"  Thank  you,  me  lord  !  Blood,  I  say,  blood  has  been 
spilled  in  the  sanctuary  at  Dunmourne,  which  is,  as  your 
lordship  knows,  the  name  of  the  chape!-of-aise  of  which 
1  am  the  cniate  in  charge." 

Dead  silence  fell  upon  the  assembly, 

"  Blood  t  "  said  the  bishop  incra<lulnuflly, 

"  Well,  yes,  blood,  me  lord !  "  said  Father  O'Loobera, 
an  ignorant  priest  who.  unlike  most  of  his  btrthren,  was 
as  superstitious  as  any  of  the  peasants  on  whom  be  prac- 
tised his  professional  arts,  and  was  on  tliat  account  made 
a  target  for  sacerdotal  raillery. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  O'Loobera  ?  "  cried  the  bishop 
testily. 

"  I  mean,  me  lord,  that  a  l>old  young  vagabond,  a 
scholar  in  the  national  school,  shed  blood,  the  blood  of  a 
fowl,  inside  the  altar  rails  of  me  church  at — "  A  load 
buret  of  laughter  filled  the  vestry,  mingled  with  cries  of 
"  Go  on,  O'Loobera  1 " 
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the  bishop,  Hia  lordship  la  very  pnnccUioua  aboai  t  .  _, 
all  eanctniuies  pure  and  undefiled,  but  break  the  nutter 
pently  lest  you  should  unnerve  liim  by  opetung  too  sud- 
denly.—Denis  Lawnavawla.' " 

"  I  never  wrote  that,"  cried  Father  Lawnavawla,  white 
with  pasdon. 

"  It  was  a  ptaetioal  joke,"  said  tlie  bishop,  "  and  f  take 
it  as  a  bad  comphment  to  mysdf  that  such  shuntd  be 
attempted  in  any  assembly  presided  over  by  me.  But '  it 
is  better  to  meet  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  than  a  fool 
trusting  in  hia  own  folly.'  Pass  me  that  not«,"  And 
the  bishop  took  the  missive  which  bad  deceived  Father 
O'Loobera  and  put  it  into  hia  vest  pocket  for  farther 
examination. 

"  I  would  like  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  conference," 
said  Father  O'Darrell,  "  as  to  what  ray  action  ought  to 
be  in  regard  to  the  O'Brile  family  who  are  boycotted,  as 
most  of  ye  must  be  after  hearing  this  morning  at  the  fait, 
and  who  will,  if  the  presaydenta,  or  precedents  set  in  the 
rest  of  Ireland  are  to  be  followed  here,  be  subjected  to  a 
prolonged  and  vigorous  course  of  what  may  be  called 
persecution." 

"  If  your  lordship  would  allow  me,"  said  Father  Lawna- 
vawla, "  I  would  allude  to  some  matters  in  connection 
with  the  O'Briles  which  Father  O'Darrell'a  charity  wiB 
not,  perhaps,  sufier  him  to  refer  to.  Thomas  O'Brile  it 
what  is  known  as  an  independent  Catholic,  and  his  wife 
is  the  same.  They  attend  mass  regularly,  they  go  to 
their  duty  '*  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  they  pav  the  osnal 
dues  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  ;  but,  when  \  have  said 
that,  I  have  said  all  of  good  that  can  be  reported  of  tbem 
from  the  Chorch's  point  of  view,  or  from  the  Btaiidpoiat  of 
the  Faith.  Mrs.  0  Brile  has  never  been  known  to  have  a 
mass  offered  up  for  a  special  intention.  Her  hoaband 
never  consults  the  clergy  about  his  secular  aflairs.  Tlwy 
take  advantage  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  Chofdi,  but 
they  practically  contribute  nothing  beyond  the  oidinaij 
dues,  no  donations,  or  special  subscriptions,  or  [HOua  woiki 
of  any  kind.  Father  O'DaneU,  as  I  know,  was  not  even 
once  consulted  by  Thomas  O'Brile  in  regard  to  the  taking 
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t  Mrs,  Pinkerry'a  farm,  an  act  which  was  the  /ons  el  oritjo 
t  all  O'Brile's  present  trouble.  We  have  men  in  Gallow- 
lasB  whose  fervent  Catholiciam  equals  that  of  any  section 
[  the  laity  in  the  diocese,  men  like  Measra.  O'Pollards, 
iFegless,  ^wnuch,  Sporeen  and  many  others.  Nay,  we 
Ibve  eatated  gentlemen  in  Gallowglass  of  whom  the  same 
lay  be  said.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Benroore,  the  distiller, 
id  Mr.  Porteraoii,  the  brewer's  agent,  both  exemplary  and 
rvent  Catholics  to  whom  the  local  clergy  may  go  for 
tance  in  cases  of  secret  poverty  which  come  under 
r  notice  and  where  the  names  of  the  afflicted  parties 
lot  be  divulged.  But  the  O'Briles  do  not  belong  to 
B  oategory.  They  are  a  atiS-necked  people,  though,  of 
Itsfi,  they  are  very  nice  and  very  civil  and  all  to  that, 
i  do  nothing  wrong.  Still  the  fact  remains  that,  though 
idustrious  and  prosperous,  they  are  not  useful  to  the 
hurcb.  They  are  not  free  to  give.  It  is  '  not  that  I 
^k  the  gift,  as  Saint  Paul  says,  '  but  I  seek  the  fruit 
'lat  may  abound '  to  the  account  of  the  giver."  (Applause). 
'lerefore  I  have  etated  this  much  to  ye,  me  lord,  right 
reread,  very  reverend  and  reverend  Fathers,  so  that 
I  may  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
Tgy  of  Gallowglass  in  this  delicate  aSair.' 
"  There  is  notniug  before  us  in  reference  to  this  matter 
I  which  we  could  ground  any  definite  action  whatsoever," 
\i  Doctor  O'Keefe.  "  I  move  that,  while  thanking  the 
tUowglass  priests  for  bringing  the  matter  before  our 
tice,  we  simply  pass  on  to  the  nest  business." 
"  There  is  no  other  l)usine8S,"  said  the  bishop,  "  except 
I  pass  a  strong  resolution  calling  for  a  grant  from  the 
lOTernment  for  our  new  Teachers'  Training  College." 
1  all  rose  to  their  feet  with  one  accord  and  began  to 
mble  for  coats  and  umbrellas,  while  the  resolution 
was  being  proposed,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

"  Dinner  at  five  thirty  o'clock  at  the  Parochial  House," 
calletl  out  Father  O'Darrell.     "  All  heartily  welcome  !  " 

While  the  meeting  was  still  struggling  for  its  overcoats, 

Doctor  O'Keefe  arose  and  read  out  a  long  resolution  in 

favour  of  a  Catholic  University,  which  Father  O'DoneU 

ueconded,  and  which   the  bishop  declared  carried  1 
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mously.  And  on  the  followiDg  day  all  the  Iiub 
papers,  and  many  of  the  English  journals,  inlormed  the 
world  tit  tlie  fact  that  the  priests  of  Kilmoy  had  met  at 
Gallowglass  to  discuss  the  "  University  question,"  and  bad 
passed  a  reaolutioo  demanding  "  in  the  name  of  Ohriatjan 
toleration  the  inunediate  endowment  of  a  UnivereJty  the 
constitutJoD  of  which  would  meet  the  approval  of  the 
hierarchy,  who  are  the  BUpreme  authority  in  such  matters, 
and  confer  on  Irish  Catholics  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
higher  education  which  has  long  been  most  cruelly  and 
unjustly  deniej  to  them." 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  proceedings  at  dinner-  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  banquet,  when  moat  of  the  Pommery 
had  been  consumed  and  the  company  were  refreshing 
themselves  on  whisky-puncb,  Hugh  O'UowIa  arrived  from 
Ballygrauver  in  Father  O'Darrell's  car,  which  had  been 
despatched  for  his  conveyance.  Tired  and  hungry,  but 
not  60  prostrate  as  when  he  had  la^t  visited  the  Parochial 
House,  for  he  now  had  a  career  open  before  him  and  all 
his  pressing  troubles  were  ended,  Hugh  followed  Father 
O'Darrell  into  the  dining-room  and  knelt  down  to  kiss  tba 
bishop's  ring  and  receive  the  episcopal  blessing.  The 
yotmg  man's  head  reeled  when  he  arose  and  surveyed  the 
flushed  and  bloated  company  seated  at  the  tables. 

The  priests  stared  at  him,  just  as  a  herd  of  cows' stare 
in  amazement  at  a  newlv-bora  calf.  And  Hugh  stated 
at  the  priests,  for  never  Iiefore  had  ho  witnessed  such  a 
Gargantuan  banquet,  or  such  a  gluttonous  and  lepolsve 
array  of  banqueters.'* 

"  That's  one  o'  the  best^Iooking  boya  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life ! "  said  Father  Flauhool ;  '  1  can  trace  Monsignor 
Penaer's  expression  in  every  feature." 

"  What  business  has  he  here  1  "  said  Father  O'Skecnl 
cynically, 

"  Just  as  much  if  not  more  business  than  yerseU,"  said 
Father  Lawnavawla,  taking  up  the  cudgels  against  Father 
O'Darrell's  opponent. 

O'Skeerd's  t&ce  grew  purple  :   "  The  boy  has  no  boaineas 
here,     'Tia  no  place  for  him." 
"  Is  it  the  way  you  want  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  btabop 
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and  the  vicar-general  ?  '*  said  Father  Lawnavawla,  who 
was  moving  about  amongst  the  company  urging  them  to 
adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  which  open^  upon  the 
gardens.  A  general  uprisins  took  place,  and  soon  Hugh 
was  left  alone  with  the  bishop  ana  the  pastor,  after  he 
had  undergone  a  most  embarrassing  scrutiny  from  the 
outgoing  priests.  The  air  felt  clearer  when  they  had 
gone,  but  the  litter  which  they  left  behind  them  on 
the  table  and  carpet  was  offensive  to  the  keen  senses  of 
the  youth.  The  bishop  questioned  him  ;  Father  0*Darrell 
petted  him ;  and  Bessie  the  Priest  brought  in  a  special 
dinner  which  had  been  kept  for  him.  Food  and  good  wine 
restored  his  courage,  for  youth  quickly  responds  to  the 
stimulus  of  refreshment. 

**  Lave  ye  come  out  onder  the  cedars  an'  the  stars ! '' 
he  heard  Father  Lawnavawla  saying  to  the  company  in 
the  drawinff-room,  whence  came  the  sounds  of  match- 
striking  and  the  aroma  of  cigars ;  and  most  of  the  priests 
followed  the  curate  into  the  moonlit  garden. 

When  Hugh  had  finished  his  repast,  the  bishop  having 
gone  upstairs  to  the  study.  Father  O'Darrell  said,  "  And 
now,  me  son,  you're  feeling  better.  We'll  start  for  Kilmoy 
in  a  few  minutes.  His  lordship  is  gone  up  to  say  hu 
prayers.  Would  you  like  to  call  in  at  your  utther's  house 
m  passing  f " 

*  No,  sir,"  said  Hugh  tremulously,  his  head  hot  with 
wine.  He  had  no  desire  to  see  anyone  under  the  parental 
roof,  neither  his  father,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  sister. 

Soon  afterwards  the  company  dispersed,  emerging  from 
the  gates  of  the  Parochial  House  like  a  flock  of  giant  crows, 
and  they  found  the  road  blocked  up  with  their  own  cars, 
which  had  been  long  awaitins  their  appearance.  There 
was  much  shouting  and  hand-shaking,  and  the  gait  of 
many  a  divine  was  like  that  of  a  sailor  in  a  gale  of  wind  ; 
but,  at  length,  they  got  away  safely  in  jingle,  side-car, 
trap,  phflBton  and  wagonette,  in  charge  of  tiieir  well- 
seasoned  drivers. 

Then  two  covered  cars  with  blinds  drawn  doeely,  one 
followinff  the  other,  drove  up  through  the  Main  Street  of 
Oallowgbss. 
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"  That's  the  bishop,  what  ?  "  said  O'PolIanls. 

"  Yea,  ao'  if  I  turned  aiound  an'  aaiJ  there's  the  pASthur 
I  wouldn't  be  far  out  naj-ther,"  said  Sporeen. 

"  That's  his  car,  case  in  point,"  said  Sawnucb. 

"  Lave  ye  be  aiay  now,"  said  M'Cliraber,  "  *t«  eight 
o'clock.  Where  can  our  Parish  Priest  be  going  to  at  this 
liour  ?  " 

"  Ask  us  an  aiay  question,"  said  Roland  Glenpower. 
"  I  must  be  off  to  get  a  cup  o'  tea  at  Joliu  O'Dowtu'e. 
Good  night,  gentlemen." 

>  The  wortis  in  qaotatlon  marks  in  this  conDeotlDc  uc  Ijtkeo  fmtn 
t  Timotbj  iiL  1-5. 

*  A  Iwo-wheeied  cof  eivd  car,  the  reTerve  oF  s  buisoni.  inasmuch  aa 
the  opening  for  paueugera  ie  at  the  back  and  the  driret  aits  in  ftoai. 

'  AsnuniicniMi  of  Sir  Franei*  Burrtaad  (Uetbuieii  &  Co..  LoodoD). 

*  Compare,  tnln-  alia,  a  paper  read  oc  this  labjeat  at  the  HqtiiQot]i 
Dnion  in  Jane  1904,  by  Dr.  Eellj-,  Bishop  of  Ron. 

*  A  presbf  teiy  ia  a  house  in  which  sever^  priests  live  together. 

*  The  parochial  hoose  is  the  residence  of  the  p&rish  priest  alone. 

*  "  Swaddler  "  and  "  Sonper  "  are  the  most  opprobrionsand  (reqaenUT- 
□aed  Mrua  applied  hj  tlie  priests  to  (he  Protectants.  They  hail  their 
origin  in  the  practice  of  Protestants  itiniig  bnby-clotfaesand  soap  to 
the  poor  Catholics  in  bj-gone  jears. 

"  The  Anchor  well  remembers  hearing  a  sermon  on  ponnj-raadings, 
almost  in  the  exact  words  used  in  the  text. 

'  Irish  word  for  nonaense. 

"■  Proverbs  iviii.  ja.  Authorised  Version. 

>>  Same  terse,  Doaay  Version. 

"  The  Author  rememberE  listening  to  an  indignant  and  lengtlij  tcr- 
man  upon  ttn  incident  identical  with  thut  mentioned  In  the  text. 

"  Go  to  confession  and  receive  communion.  The  pnuUlinicnt  fat 
neglecting  to  conunanicale  at  Easter  ie  excomiuunication  and  eaclit- 
siOQ  from  Christian  burial,  entailing  eternal  damoatiuo. 

"  Philippians  Iv.  17.  Donay  Version. 

"  The  weU-to-do  Irish  were  always  remarkable  for  their  luve  at  bigb- 
cUss  wine* ;  and  the  priests,  when  they  became  riob,  only  fallotred  fai 
the  wake  of  the  landed  gentry  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Liord 
Chesterfield,  who  was  Lord-Lieatenanc  of  Ireland  in  174$,  caja  that 
"nine  genUemen  In  tea  in  Ireland  are  tmpOTerisbed  I7  lb*  great 
quantity  of  claret  which,  from  mistaken  motives  of  hospitatUy  md 
dignity,  they  think  it  necessary  should  be  drunk  in  their  bimscoL  B« 
aiSu  that,  "except  in  providing  tlutt  tbeir  claret  should  be  two  or  Unw 
years  old,  the  Imb  gentry  tbonKht  lets  of  two  or  tbi«e  y«*n  hsaoc 
than  any  people  ooder  the  suil"  Another  writer,  quoted  b?  t 
says,  "Would  not  a  Frenchman  give  a  shrug  at  fiodicg  in  every  U 
inn  Bordeaux  claret  and  Nants  brandy,  though  in  all  likelihood  t' 
morsel  of  Irish  bread  I "     Hist.  Ir.  xviiith  Cent.,  Vol.  I,  p.  187. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

"  Tbe  lotos  grotit  not  od  tbe  moniitaiD  top, 
Asaeg  refuse  to  liear  a  liuree's  borden, 
He  wbo  sows  barley  r^apa  nol  llclda  uf  rice ; 
Do  what  you  will,  n  womaD  will  be  a  woman." 

—Prom  the  Saiutril,  by  Sir  M.  Monier-WiUiaovt. 

f^DiVTL  be  from    me ! "   exctaimed    Roland    Glenpower, 

ifihing  into  O'DowIa'a  soon  afterwards ;  "  'tis  after  eight 

vclock,   an'   though   I  left   home  at  seven    o'clock    this 

loming,  I'm  not  after  doing  what  I  came  to  Gallowglaas 

et." 

(  didn't  see  you  selling  anything  at  the  fair  ?  "  said 

Pohn  O'Dowla. 

^  "  Damn  good  raisin   why,"   replied   Roland.      "  I  had 

'nothing  to  sell.     Get  me  a  cup  o'  tea.  Bridget  O'Dowla ; 

'  a  tallung  all  day,  no  sooner  out  o'  wan  subject  than  red- 

t  into  another.     'Tis  the  divil  to  be  a  master  o'  hounds, 

>  sooner  out  o'  wan  company  than  I'm  into  another. 

"You   must  have  a  treat,  Mr.  Glenpower!'   with  wan: 

'  Tia  an  age  since  I  saw  you ! '  with  another ;  '  How  is  the 

mare  I  sold  you  ? '  with  a  third :  '  An'  how  ia  the  pup  I 

roared  for  you  ? '  with  a  fourth :  an' '  What  about  the  price 

""l'  thim  turkeys  the  fox  took  i. '  with  a  fifth  party,  an'  so 

I,  no  forth.     I'm  extremely  courteous  to  everybody  for 

inliov  sake.     D'ye  see,  John  1 " 

"Ob,   I   see,  very   shrewd,   very  shrewd!"  said  John 
9*Dowla. 

j  "  But  to  make  a  long  story  short,"  went  on  Roland — 
F! Steady!  I'm  at  fault.  Where  was  I?  Oh  yes,  I  have 
'Tia  what  I  was  saying  is,  that  the  business  that 
brought  me  to  Gallowglass  in  poet-haate  this  morning  isn't 
dooe  yet." 

"  What  was  it  ? "  asked  Mrs.  O'Dowla.   "  I'm  after  gjvin' 
B  to  have  tea  wetted  an'  eggs  put  down  to  boil." 
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J  going 


to  have  an  incrase  b  oar  (ai 


>  come  down  for  the  doctor  a 
ever  I  could,  an'  so  I  did,  but  I  didn't  go  to  him  yet.  I 
was  makin'  bargains,  splittin'  differences,  and  so  forth, 
between  sellers  an'  buyers  o'  horses,  an'  even  vetttng 
horses,  in  an  onofficial  way,  all  the  morning ;  an'  I  forgot 
all  about  it  till  while  ago.  1  called  at  the  doctor's  house 
then,  an'  he  was  out ;  but  as  soon  aa  he  returns  FU  bring 
him  to  Gienpowerstown  with  me  by  raiun  force." 

"  How  many  have  you  now  ?-^od  bless  'em  all ! "  said 
John  O'Dowla,  who  knew  the  number  of  young  Glen- 
powers  more  accurately  than  Roland  himself. 

"  Begor,  [  couldn't  tell  you  if  you  aak  me  sudden  like 
that.  But  I  think  this'U  be  the  seventh,"  repUed  Roland, 
cutting  some  bread  for  lumself  and  eopiouslv  buttering  it, 

*'  You  won't  atop  till  you  have  a  bake/a  doEen,"  said 
John  O'Dowla. 

"Roland,  you're  abominable!"  exclaimed  Julia.  "I 
pity  Mrs.  Glenpower  sincerely !  " 

"Sh!  Julia,'  letorted  Glenpower.  "you  don't  mider- 
stand  these  things  yet.  Wait  till  you  have  twins  of  your 
own  a  couple  o'  times  first,  and  then  you'll  be  entitled  to 
speak  on  these  matters.  John,  am  I  right  ?  tin.  O'Dowla, 
what  is  it  but  nature ! " 

"  Nature  an'  the  will  o'  God,  Roland,"  said  Mis, 
O'Dowla.  "  I'll  be  unaisy  till  I  hear  how  she  is,  but  'twill 
be  all  right  with  God'a  help,  and  then  I'll  call  np  to  ate 
her.  [f  [  was  a  quality  lady  I'd  leave  me  card  with  oon- 
gratulations." 

"  Congratulations !  "  exclaimed  John  O'Dowla,  "  Is  it 
to  a  man  having  the  seventh  child  ?  'Tis  with  sincetest 
condolence  you  should  leave  it.  1  think.     Pup,  pup,  pup ! " 

Roland,  who  was  not  destitute  of  a  certain  spvicics  of 
tact,  was  deaf  to  John  O'Dowla'a  remark.  "  Every- 
thing is  the  will  o'  God,  as  Mrs.  O'Dowla  says,"  aaid 
Roland,  "  but,  as  ye  know,  I'm  a  great  naturalist,  an' 
I'm  all  for  leaving  everything  to  nature.  There's  a  ytHtng 
mare  o'  mine  with  a  sore  on  her  quarter  for  ^e  tait 
eighteen  months  that  'ud  frighten  ye  to  look  at,  an* 
everywan  says, '  Take  her  to  Swearman  the  ret ' ;  *  Do  tlm 
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Ind  do  that,'  an'  bo  on,  but  I  just  listens  to  'em  an'  I 
taves  it  to  nature.  I'm  breast-high  for  leaving  things  to 
pftture ;  an'  if  this  young  lady  here  was  a  little  more 
Btural  in  herself,  an'  would  let  a  body  ticide  her  under 
e  arms,  or  pive  her  a  squeeze  to  circulate  the  blood  to  the 

Ettemities  o5  an'  on " 

"  Roland,"  said  Julia,  interrupting  him,  "  I  notice  that 
m  like  you,  who  never  cease  talking  about  women  aa  if 
ley  were  animals  to  be  admired  for  tneir  appearance  only, 
■ve  no  respect  for  them,  and  show  them  no  kindness.     It 
ino  wonder  I  should  be  disgusted  with  men." 
[  Roland  winced,  and  John  O'Dowla  abruptly  stopped 
■  ighing. 
"  There's  Lar  Flauhool  in  the  shop,  an'  I  wonder  at  it, 
t  he's  no  customer  of  ours,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 
I  fioland  stood  up,   saying,   "  'Tia   me  he  wants.     I'm 
Wying  a  colt  from  him,  an'  there's  ten  pounds  between  us. 
feme  in,  Lar." 
"  God  save  all  here ! "  said  the  great  farmsr  stalking  into 
B  room  with  his  hat  on. 

"  Sig,  aig,  aig  sheeahl"  cried  John  O'Dowla.     "Oaed 
mille  failthe!" ' 

"  'Tia  promjsin'  to  be  a  fine  night,  thanks  bo  to  God !  " 
aid  Lar  Flauhool  bashfully.  "  I  begs  pardon  tor  intrudin' 
B  ye." 

"  For  what  ? "  cried  Roland,  looking  very  much  sur- 
"  Are  y*  after  taking  a  Uberty  with  Mrs.  O'Dowla 
lat  we're  not  aware  of  ?    Mrs.  O'Dowla,  ie  there  anything 

n  yeraelf  and  Mister  Flauhool  ?  " 
"Ho,   ho,   ho!"   roared  Flauhool,  taking  off  his  hat. 
W*  You  musht  always  be  play-acting,  Roland  Glenpower ; 
I'm  dead  from  you. ' 

"  How  are  they  with  ye  this  year,  Mr.  Flauhool  ?  "  asked 
John  O'Dowla  seriously. 

"  Why,  thin,  they're  not  to  say  over  good,  but  they 
might  be  worse.  A  body  'ud  be  veiy  full  after  a  male  of 
'em,  but  thev's  no  substance  in  'em  any  more'n  a  couple  o' 
iSD08  o'  wind,  an'  you'd  be  as  slack  aa  ever  again.  They're 
t  oviT  thick,  but,  ttf  they're  not,  they're  a  fair  aze,  a 
I  oise,  thanks  be  to  God  I "  replied  the  farmer. 
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"  Well,  sure,  an'  isn't  it  well  to  have  that  same  to  aay  f 
glory  be  to  tiod ! "  aaid  John  O'Dowla. 

At  thia  time  of  year  the  potato  crop  waa  a  moat  serious 
topic  of  coDvcraation.  and  tlie  potatoes  wore  always  referred 
to  as  "they." 

"  Is  that  young  man  outside  in  the  shop  your  son,  sirl  " 
asked  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 

"Why,  then,  he  is,  ma'am,"  replied  Flaahool  bash- 
fuUy. 

"  Come  in,  young  man ! "  exclaimed  John  O'Dowla, 
catching  young  Flauhool,  who  was  several  inches  ovar  six 
feet  high,  and  dragging  him  into  the  parlour. 

"  He's  a  damn  good  cut,  Lar ! "  said  Koland.  "  Hatb 
ye  any  more  of  'em  * " 

"  This  is  th'  eldest  boy,  an'  we  has  two  man  boys ! 
God  bless  'em  I "  replied  Flauhool.  "  Ao'  sure  the  world 
knows  I  has  enough  o'  girls ! " 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Glenpower.  "I'd  be  sorry  to  see 
this  side  o'  the  country  without  the  Flauhool  breed.  How 
old  ia  he  ? " 

"  Begor,  you  put  a  question  to  me !  If  his  mother  was 
to  the  fore  she'd  tell  you  better  than  me,  but  I  think 
I'm  not  far  out  when  I  says  he's  twinty  wan  or  there- 
abouts." 

"  He's  the  makings  of  a  rattling  man  I  What's  yer 
name,  boy  ?  What  need  you  be  so  shy  ? "  said  Roluid, 
turning  to  the  enormous  youth  who  was  blushing  and  look- 
ing down  at  his  own  boot^,  and  who  had  not  yet  begun  to 
shave,  a  soft  fair  down  covering  his  jaws  and  chin  while 
his  upper  hp  showed  scarcely  a  trace  of  hair. 

"  You're  very  rude,"  continued  Roland,  as  Uie  ytrang 
man  made  no  reply     "  Are  y'  ashamed  o'  yer  name  t " 

'■  Yerra,  sure,  you  knows  me  name  veiy  well,  sir.  'Us 
Patsey  Flauhool,  lay  me  'lone ! "  said  the  young  man 
sheepishly. 

"Wb  christened  him  the  Sunday  before  Ainnch-a-dip, 
an'  we  called  him  after  me  brother.  Father  Pat,  the  pahsli 
priest  o'  Keenawhoona,"  said  bis  father  in  explana- 
tion. 

"  Lift  up  yer  head,  tax,"  cried  Roland,  crossing  the  rooa 
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1  catching  up  the  young  man's  head  between  his  hands. 
^Do  you  see  anything  over  there  ? " 
'  "  No,  Bir,"  replied  young  Flanhool,  Btariog  at  the  open 
fiupboard. 

Roland  turned  the  young  man's  head  round  slowly  until 
hiB  eyes  were  directly  facing  Julia. 

"  Now,  air,  do  you  aee  anything  1 " 

"  I  do,  air." 

"  Spell  tranamanfignimicanbandanduality  I "  exclaimed 
idiaai. 

"  Terra  I  couldn't,  air,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  Lay 
e  go ! " 

*'  Do  you  see  Mise  O'Dowla  ? " 

"  I  do,  air." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  aa  fine  a  cut  of  a  young  lady  in  your 
Se !     On  your  oath,  sir  ?  " 

Julia  got  up  from  the  table,  blushing  crimson.  "  Let 
te  out,  Roland ! "  she  said.  "  You  have  trifled  with  me 
ice  too  often. 

She  crossed  the  room  towards  the  door,  but  Roland 
itercepted  and  seized  her  in  his  arms.  "  Let  ua 
take  a  match  this  minute!"  he  cried,  amidst  general 
luster. 

Julia  screamed  and,  wrenching  herself  from  Roland's 
up,  after  a  hot  struggle,  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

When  she  had  disappeared,  the  incident  was  forgotten, 
Dd  the  roQversation  in  the  parlour  drifted  on  to  other  sub- 
cts;  for  to  them  it  seemed  that  Juha  had  acted  only 
Ith  becoming  modesty  in  running  away.  The  general 
[Hiuon  of  Gallowglaes  people,  hke  Roland  Glenpower, 
K  Flanhool,  and  John  0  Dowla,  was  that  girls  liked 
)  be  squeezed,  pinched,  tickled  and  bantered  in  the 
«  of  company,  all  assertions  to  the  contrary 
Bing  regarded  merely  as  a  maidenly  tribute  to  the 
nprieties. 

■■  She's  a  bit  dry  in  herself,  but  she's  soft  an'  young !  " 
ud  Lar  Flauhool.  "  The  makings  of  a  fine  slochtet 
Poman,  God  bless  her!" 

Whisky  was  then  produced,  and  in  the  baainess  of  bar- 
Uning  and  grog-drinking'  JuUa  was  forgotten.     But  the 
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inoident  was  deatined  to  bare  graver  coiutequenoea  Utmn 
they  inisgined. 

Julia  had  rushed  up  to  her  bedroom,  thrown  heiself  on 
the  bed,  and  for  a  time  cried  con^Tilsively :  and.  when  ai 
length  she  sat  ap,  she  was  still  tremblitig  with  indignatioD 
and  excitement  in  every  nerve  and  muscle. 

"  f'U  never  be  insulted  in  this  house  again  ! "  she  satd. 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  induce  me  to  remain  in 
it.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  hfe  open  to  me  oat^de  the 
convent,  either  the  life  of  an  old  maid  or  marriage.  An 
old  maid  1  will  never  be,  and  if  marriage  is  to  be  an 
alliance  for  life  with  a  clod  lilie  young  Flaimool,  or  a  jeeter 
like  Eoland  Glenpower,  the  sooner  I  put  it  out  of  the 
question  the  better  !  " 

She  put  on  her  hat,  gloves  and  coat ;  and,  taking  her 
lai^e  Key  to  Htxtvan  in  her  hand,  went  downstairs.  As  she 
passed  out  througli  the  shop,  she  heard  them  still  talking 
and  laughing  in  the  paHour. 

It  was  dark,  and,  as  usual  on  Pair  nights,  the  street  wu 
full  of  drunken  men.  Fighting  and  cursing  were  rife  »I1 
over  the  town,  but  especially  opposite  the  doots  of  tile 
pubhc-houses,  where  the  pubUcans  were  forcibly  ejecting 
the  men  who  bad  spent  all  their  money  in  getting  drank 
on  the  premises.  The  police  were  arresting  Uie  noisiest  o( 
the  drunkards,  and  taking  them  handcofied  by  main  foine 
to  the  barrack.  It  was  only  the  very  noisy  and  defiant 
who  were  thus  airest^,  as  the  lock-up  could  not  contain 
more  than  a  dozen  prisoners  at  most.  Ko  mattei  bow 
drunk  the  men  might  be,  the  police  would  not  arteat  them 
on  a  Pair  day,  ii  they  were  at  all  peaceably  behavvd : 
except,  perhaps,  in  cases  where  farmers,  with  Urge  soma 
of  money  in  Uieir  possession,  became  iuacusible  from  drink 
on  the  roads,  and  had  to  be  taken  into  ciutody  to  save 
them  from  being  robbed  or  run  over. 

The  hungry  horses,  mules  and  asses,  and,  aboTe  all,  the 
mares,  with  bursting  duga,  whoso  late  foalis  were  waitiDg 
for  them  at  home,  were  neighing  vriliUy  at  the  shop  doots 
as  if  appealing  to  their  inebriated  masters  to  coma  borne. 
The  drunkards'  wives  stood  on  the  kerbstones,  holding  tbe 
reins,  and  calling  to   tbeli  husbands  to  coiue  out  oTtba 
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iblic-hoiues.     The  sir  was  lieavy  with  the  amell  of  porter 
d  whisky.     Dranken  choruses  resounded  from  the  tap- 


'  O,  ho,  love  is  the  aowl  av  u  lutte  Irish  man  ; 
He  loves  all  that  is  lovely,  loves  all  that  he  can, 

Wid  his  shprig  o'  shillelagh  an'  shamrotfue  so  green 
His  heftit  ia  gCHxI-humi^ured,  'tis  honest  an'  sound, 
No  invy,  tio  malice  is  there  to  be  fuiiiii] ; 
He  ooiuts  an'  ha  marriei,  he  dhrinks  an'  he  fights, 
For  love,  all  for  love,  fur  in  that  he  delights, 

Wid  hiB  shpiig  o'  ahitleUgh  an'  shamrogiie  so  green  ! 

Had  yez  ever  the  look  to  see  Duwnyhruok  Fair  ? 
All  Iriahmaii,  all  in  faia  glourey,  is  there, 

Wid  his  shpri^  o'  shillelagh  an'  aliamrogue  so  green  ! 
He  meets  wid  his  Sheelnh,  who,  blushing  &  smile, 
Cries,  'Get  ye  gone,  Pat,'  yet  consinta  ul  the  while. 
To  the  Priest  tnin  they  goes;  an'  nine  munths  after  that, 
A  fine  baby  cries  out,  '  How  d'ye  do,  Father  Pat, 

Wid  yer  shprig  o'  shillelagh  an'  ahamrogue  so  green  ? '" < 


'  Oh,  the  biya  nv  Killdnny  are  Blitout  roviu'  blfulea. 
An'  af  ever  they  meet  wid  the  nice  little  uiaida, 
They'll  kiss  'em,  un'  coax  'em,  an'  ehpind  their  munny  free, 
Uf  all  tha  towns  in  Ireland  Kilkiuny  for  me  1 " ' 


"  Standing  firm  and  atron^. 

In  dauntluBs  coubinatiun, 

We'U  have  our  lands  ere  long 

At  the  poor  law  valuatioti ! 

Tliat's  the  word  to  say, 

Down  with  confiscation. 


^  Immortal  an'  divine, 
(ireat  Bueohus,  god  of  wine, 

Create  me  by  adoption  your  son ; 
In  hopes  tliat  you'U  comply 
An'  my  glnssll  ne'er  run  dry, 
Nor  my  cltarmin'  little  oruishkoon  Uwn, 
Ora  nia  chree,  mu  cruiBhkt«[i ! 
Slanthn  cyal  mavoureon 
Uro  ma  cnree,  ina  cruishkeen  lawn ! '' ''' 
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"  Defiling,  belte-ing:,  AtncJng,  (binkiDg, 
Bniaking  windows,  damniiig,  sinking, 
Ever  raking,  never  thinking. 
Lives  tba  Bakes  o'  HaUow  ! 

"  Tallow,  Hallow,  C«ppoqain, 
DoDeraile  B.a'  CbaTleville, 
Broken  windows  up  the  town, 

Hi  for  tho  R&kas  o'  Mallow  < "  ■ 

To  Julia,  in  her  present  frune  of  mind,  such  a  scene, 
though  by  no  means  unfamiliar,  was  especially  revolting, 
and  confirmed  her  in  her  reaolutjon  to  leave  th«  world  tor 
ever  and  prepare  for  eternity  in  time.  She  belonged  to  a 
Total  Abstinence  Sodality,  and  she  now  thought  of  the 
verses  from  Proverbs  which  were  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  book  of  rules :  "  Who  hath  woe  *  Whose  CatlieT 
hath  woe  ¥  Who  hath  contentions  ?  Who  falls  into  pita ! 
Who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  Who  hath  rednen  of 
eyes  t  Surely  they  that  pa^  their  time  in  wine,  and  aboAr 
to  drink  off  their  cups.  Look  not  upon  the  wine  wlian  A 
is  yellow,  when  the  colour  thereof  shineth  in  the  glus :  h 
goeth  in  pleasantly.  But  in  the  end  it  will  bite  Hire  a 
snake  and  will  spread  abroad  poison  like  a  basilisk." 

The  only  fault  she  had  ever  dared  to  find  with  Father 
O'Darrell  and  the  Gallowglaaa  curates  was  that  she  had 
never  heard  those  verses  read  from  the  pulpit,  or  e&m«stly 
expounded  to  the  congregation. 

She  walked  quickly  along  the  Main  Street,  then  up  tbe 
Chapel  Boad,  frequently  compelled  to  leave  the  footpath 
to  elude  the  drunkards,  and  at  length  she  reached  the 
Convent  Gate  in  a  condition  of  complete  nervous  prostra* 
tion.  She  rang  the  bell ;  and  when  the  lodge-woman. 
whom  she  knew  so  well,  opened  the  door  for  her,  Julia  felt 
that  at  last  she  had  come  to  her  true  home.  How  peace- 
ful it  was  within  the  convent  gate ! 

"  I  want  to  see  our  Mother ! "  said  Julia. 

"  Yes,  miss !  They're  at  recreation.  I'll  tell  her  yoo'n 
here  I "  replied  the  gatewomaii,  as  she  le<l  the  way  along 
the  conservatory  corridor,  where  the  air  was  laden  vith 
perfume,  until  they  reached  the  visitors'  parlour,  and 
then  the  woman'  lit  the  gas  and  Julia  was  left  alone. 
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f  Kvery  object  in  the  room  was  familiar  to  her.     Many 

J  many  a  time  had  »he  sat  there.     Well  ahe  knew  ita 

»waxed  floor  and  plain  mahogany  furniture.     Well  she 

lew  every  print  and  picture  on  the  waUs,  and  well  she 

lew  the  scapulars,  beads  and  medals  hanging  for  sale  in 

B  open  glass  closet,  with  the  printed  superscription  "  For 

s  benefit  of  the  poor."     How  restful  it  seemed  after  the 

gry  discord  of  the  street ! 

I  A  faint  smell  of  incense  pervaded  the  place,  everything 

lound  reminded  her  of  her  girlhood,  and  her  heart  beat 

"dly  with  emotion  when  she  reflected  that  she  was  now 

f  to  take  up  her  abode  for  ever  within  these  happy 

I.     At  length  the  pattering  of  feet  along  the  corridor 

B  heard,  and  soon  the  parlour  door  burst  open  and  the 

bftverend  Mother  rushed  in  to  welcome  her  child  hko  the 

5r  in  the  parable.     How  fresh  her  face  looked  in  its 

B  halo  of  coif  and  ffuwnpe  under  the  black  veil  thrown 

tck  over  her  shoulders  hke  a  shawl. 

rBhe  embraced  Julia,  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks.     "My 

lildl   my  child!"  she  cried.     "I  have  an  inspiration! 

a're  going  to  stay.     I  know  you  are.     Our  Mother  of 

e  Angels  told  me  so !  " 

f  Julia  sobbed  her  assent,  while  she  rested   in   Mother 

{ouri's  arms  with  a  confidence  which  she   had   never 

a  her  own  mother. 
'  I  knew  our  Blessed  Lady  would  do  it  in  her  own  good 
je !  "  said  the  Reverend  Mother,  when  Juha  had  related 
!  occurrence  which  precipitated  her  decision  to  leave 
B  world.  "  I'll  call  Mother  Loyola,  child!  We'll  take 
a  clothes  off  you  at  once,     ('ome  into  the  Chapel  of 

e  Sacred  Heart  and  say  a  prayer  to  the  adorable  Heart 

ol  Jeaus ! " 

Still   leaning  on   the    nun's   arm   which  encircled   her 
waist,  the  pensive  girl  was  conducted  by  Mother  Ligouri 
■'  rough  a  long  corridor  to  the  retreat  known  as  the  Chapel 
'  B  Sacred  Heart,  a  sanctuary  which  was  little  more 
a  recess  in  the  corridor,  with  room  for  two  persons 
pray  in,     'I'hey  entered   and   each  knelt  un  a  j>rie- 
u  before  the  altar.     Leaving  Julia,  after  an  interval, 
I  Reverend  Mother  went  up  to  the  community  room 
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to  acquunt  the  sleters  with  Julia's  arrival  and  to  bttBg 
down  Mother  Loyola,  the  Mother  of  Novices. 

Julia  looked  up  at  the  altar  bright  witli  real  and  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  gleaming  braas  candelabra,  in  which 
were  lighted  wax  candles.  In  the  centre  was  an  image  of 
the  Saviour's  heart  and  a  statue  of  the  Redeemer  hinwelf 
before  which  dickered  a  perpetual  lamp  of  ruby  glaSB 
tilled  with  colza  oil  on  the  surface  of  which  a  cork  float 
buoyed  up  the  lighting  wick.  And  on  the  ledge  of  the 
altar  were  three  admirable  orchids,  a  Vanda  and  two 
Caala/m.  A  velvet  pile  carpet  covered  the  little  floor  OD 
which  stood  two  flower-stands  containing  asters  and 
dahlias.  Before  the  altar  on  the  left-hand  ^e  was  a  life- 
size  statue  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  in  nun's  coetome,  ita 
entranced  face  lifted  up  towards  the  .Sacred  Heart  and  hs 
hands  joined  in  fervent  prayer. 

The  atmosphere  waa  laden  with  perfume  and,  to  Jutta's 
mind,  all  her  aurroundingH  realised  the  pictures  of  heaven 
which  she  had  l>een  accustumed  to  dwell  upon  in  imagina- 
tion since  childhood.  She  did  not  pray,  but  she  ex- 
))erienced  a  feeling  of  reatfulness  which  was  in  itaell  happi- 
nefw. 

"  Here  f  shall  at  least  be  safe  from  the  boorishness  of 
men !  "  was  the  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

The  Reverend  Mother  again  glided  into  the  little  chapel 
and  tapped  Julia  gently  on  the  shoulder.  JuUa  arose  and 
went  out  into  the  conidor,  where  she  met  Mother  Loyola, 
who  embraced  her,  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks. 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  come  at  last,  Julia!  Come  up- 
stairs, my  child ! "  said  the  little  nun,  trembling  with 
excitement  and  pleasure. 

The  three  went  up  the  shining  stairs  and  reached  tbe 
landing  in  front  of  the  community  room  where  stood  tbc 
oiien  glass  case  full  of  relics  before  which  burned  per- 
petually a  ruby  lamp,  its  gleams  illuminating  a  olvei' 
monstrance  which,  as  Julia  knew,  held  a  different  relie 
every  day  in  the  year.  The  door  of  the  community  Ktoca 
was  ajar  and  Julia  could  hear  the  nistUng  of  the  aisteni 
inaidt^  who  were  in  a  condition  of  intense  emiteioent 
caused  by  so  unwonted  an  occurrence.     The  trio  passed 
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s  door  without  looking  in  and  entered  upon  the  long 
Tidor  off  which  the  cells  opened,  like  the  bedrooms  in 
jeat  hotel.     f)ver  the  door  of  each  cell  was  printed  the 
me  of  a  saint  and  at  frequent  intervals  cards  bearing  the 
liptdoD,  "  My  vows  are  my  life,"  hung  opon  the  walls 
bd  woodwork.      How  spotlessly  fresh  and  peaceful  it  all 
Mmed  to  Julia ! 
At  length  the  party  i)auBed  at  a  cell,  over  the  door  of 
which  was  printed  "  St.  John  of  God,"  and  entered.    It  waa 
ft  small  bedroom,  with  shining  beeswaxed  floor,  and  lighted 
r  one  window  which  looked  on  to  the  public  road  and 
manded  an  extensive  view  of   the  country  beyond, 
I  Julia  was  aware.     It  contained  a  plain,  wooden,  four- 
bedstead   with    tester,   curtains   and   valance   of 
table  grey  blue  check,  and  a  bedspread  of  the  same 
jrial.     The  wood  of  tbe  bed  was  beeswaxed  like  the 
aud   as  highly  polished.     A  washstand,  a  chair,  a 
K)k  for  clothes  and  a  small  comer  press  constituted  the 
aiture.     On  the  wall  hung  a  text  from  scripture  and 
■   the  door  waa  printed  the  legend,   "My  vows  are 
by  life." 

1  **  I  have  got  a  special  bonnet  for  you  from  Dublin," 
■id  Mother  Loyola,  ''  but  it  is  not  covered  yet.  Here  is 
:  postulant's  cap."  The  Mother  of  Novices  handed 
lis  a  frilled,  black  musUn  cap  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
lliite  caps  worn  by  elderly  farmers'  and  labourers'  wives, 
kitirely  covering  the  hair  and  ears. 
"  Cut  ofi  ray  hair,  Mother ! "  said  Julia. 
"  Oh,  my  love,  that's  never  done  till  you're  received !  " 
"  I  want  it  done.  Mother,  I  want  to  bind  myself  to  God 

1  to  cut  off  all  connection  with  the  worid.     I  want  to 

mark  thia  night  by  some  .'sacri&co!  " 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  and,  spontaneous 
w  Julia's  action  was.  she  waa  but  following  unconsciously 
'  e  exauiple  of  Greek  girls  who  lived  two  thousand  years 
_o.  "  Girls  also  cut  and  dedicated  their  hair  to  Athena 
I  Argoa ;  and,  at  Delos,  lada  and  lasses  both  shore  it  in 
pnour  of  the  Hyperborean  Maidens."  '  Julia  was 
nout  to  adopt  the  mystic  Christ,  as  she  knew  him,  for 
r  everlasting  spouse ;    and  the  Irish  girl  now  made  a 
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votive  ofiering  of  her  beautdfal  hair  just  as  Eome  (?t«<!fc 
mauden  might  have  dedicated  it  to  Cybele  "  witli  a  prayer 
tor  a  happy  marriage."  Or,  perhaps,  she  shore  08  her 
treesea  iu  the  same  spirit  which  animated  St.  Panl  when 
be  sailed  away  from  Corinth,  "having  sbom  his  head  in 
Cenchrea :  for  he  had  a  vow,"  ^ 

The  nuns  held  a  whispered  consultatJon  aod  tliey 
decided  to  gratify  JiiUa's  whim.  "  Bit  down,"  said  tin 
Reverend  Mother,  "  tilt  I  cut  oS  your  hair  in  the  osnte  ol 
God."  And  she  produced  a  large  scissors,  being  deter 
mined  to  secure  so  eligible  an  addition  to  their  oommtini^, 
and  having  long  had  Father  O'Darrcll's  personal  guanmtae 
for  the  payment  of  Julia's  fortune,  wluch  would  be  con- 
siderable. 

Julia  sat  down  on  the  chair,  and  the  shears  did  iia  work 
rudely  but  well-  Down  fell  the  fail  locks  into  the  check 
apron  which  the  Mother  of  Novices  heid  to  receive  them. 
Julia's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  and  her  heart  beat  with 
nervous  irregularity.  It  was  well  that  there  waa  no 
mirror  in  the  little  cell,  for  if  Julia  had  seen  herself 
notched  and  shorn,  as  she  was  when  she  arose,  she  would 
probably  have  fainted.  The  Motlier  of  Novices  then  pul 
on  the  old-fashioned  frilled  cap,  with  iU  broad  black  band 
behind  the  frill,  and  tied  the  wide  black  strings  into  a  bow 
under  Julia's  chin. 

"  Your  own  dress  will  do,  as  it  isn't  coloured,  until  yoot 
mother  sends  your  trousseau,  but  put  this  little  sbawl 
over  your  shoulders,"  said  Mother  Ligouri. 

A  small  black  shawl  with  a  fringe  of  its  own  mateiial 
was  put  over  Julia's  shoulders  and  fastened  at  her  throat 
with  a  black  safety  pin.  Her  bat,  her  watch  and  chain, 
her  brooch,  her  gloves,  her  coat,  were  bundled  into  a  Itu^ 
calico  bag,  and  tiie  Revereud  Mottii^i'  carried  tJiem  to 
her  own  cell,  which  was  next  to  Julia's. 

"  Now,"  said  Mother  Loyola.  "  we  are  ready ! " 

"  Let  US  pray  to  our  Blessed  Lady !  "  said  tii«  RevemKl 
Mother.  'Die  three  knelt  down  by  the  bad,  Julia  in  the 
centre,  and  reated  aloud  the  "  Ilail,  Holy  Queen,"  and 
'■  St  Bernard's  Prayer  to  the  Virgin," 

Then  they  arose,  and  went  down  again  to  the  landing 
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ere  the  relics  were,  and,  as  there  were  no  mirrore  in  the 

ireat,  Julia  bad  no  conception  of  the  alteration  in  hei 

.ranee.     At  the  request  of  the  Reverend  Mother,  she 

id    the    relic    in    the    monstrance,    which    that    day 

ippened  to  be  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  St.   Paul  of  the 

"  Sifltere,  welcome  our  new  postulant ! "  said  the  Reverend 
Eother,  leading  Julia  by  the  hand  into  the  large  com- 
lunity  room,  where  the  nuns  were  recreating  themaelvea 
sfore  retiring  to  bed.  They  were  sitting  at  separate 
ibles,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  some  reading,  some 
orking  with  their  needles,  others  writing,  others  talking, 
hey  aU  rose  with  one  accord,  laughing  nervously,  and  sur- 
Donded  Julia.  Every  nun  present  in  auccesaiou  kissed 
ar  on  both  cheeks  and  shook  her  hands.  The  incident  of 
ilia's  arrival  had  given  rise  to  the  greatest  excitement,  it 
Bins  an  unprecedented  occurrence  within  the  memory  of 
!ie  Sisters  that  a  postulant  should  come  in  this  way  at  nine 
'dock  at  night.  The  hilarity  of  the  fresh-faced  nuna,  their 
Itenninable  laughter,  their  ailly  jests,  their  infantile  topics 
[  conversation,  diverted  JuUa's  thoughts  from  her  own 
roubles,  and  she  soon  found  herself  speaking  to  them  as 
lantly  as  if  she  had  been  paying  a  visit  in  her  cus- 
«y  way. 
"  Nell  Sawnuch  is  going  to  become  a  postulant !  "  said 
lather  Loyola. 
"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Julia.  "When  I  used  to  sleep 
(t  to  her  in  the  dormitory  at  the  Mortification  I  had 
an  awful  time  of  it.  She  used  to  snore  dreadfully.  The 
very  instant  she  got  into  bed  the  dormitory  would  re-echo 
with  her  snores.  The  other  children  used  to  call  out  to 
me  and  ask  me  to  put  a  pillow  over  her  face  or  stick  a 
handkerehief  in  her  mouth.  I  used  to  be  dead  tired  from 
getting  up  to  stop  her.  and  when  I  was  so  tired  that  I 
couldn't  get  up  any  more  the  children  used  to  scream  at 
me  from  all  parts,  '  Julia  O'Dowla,  you're  awfully  selfish. 
Can't  you  stop  her,  tor  goodness'  sake  ? '  and  so  on !  " 
"  And  Bemadettd  Wegleaa  is  going  to  be  married !" 
I  aaid  the  Reverend  Mother,  glad  to  see  Juha  becoming  so 
'f- forgetful. 
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"  Beroadette  uaed  to  stick  puia  In  the  floor  every  aip 
all  round  her  bed,"  said  Julia, "  to  keep  away  the  ghosts,  so 
that  if  the  ghosts  came  thej  would  walk  on  the  pins  and 
Ua>'e  to  Bcream  out.     Several  of  the  girls  walked  on  the 
pins  and  cut  their  feet ! " 

The  nuns  laughed  heartily,  and  Julia  felt  her  spirits 
rising. 

"  Girls  are  very  queer ! "  said  the  Reverend  Mother  f 
a  httle  evanescent  sigh.  "  Poor  Bernadette,  ahe  f 
bom  at  Lourdea  ;  found  under  a  rose  bush,  she  used  U 
herself  1 " 

"  Those  two  girls  were  queer,"  said  Jatia,  "  and  so  waa 
I^etty  Sporeen.  Many  the  time  Lett^,  who  slept  at  tbe 
other  side  of  me,  would  jump  out  of  bed  and  cry  '  J^' 
Julia,  there's  a  fly  in  ray  ceU.'  And  for  half-an-hour  ti 
would  be  the  greatest  commotion  until  that  fly  \ 
caught :  or  '  Juba,  there's  a  mouse  in  the  dormitory  i% 
'  JuUa,  my  jar  is  burst,  the  cork  is  ont.'  She  often  ca 
into  my  cell  and  stayed  till  morning  because  ahe  had  s 
a  midge  or  a  mosquito  in  her  own  ! " 

When  some  time  had  been  spent  thus  in  cooversati 
nun  called  Sister  Bernard  took  out  her  watch. 

"  Time  flies  and  death  approaches,  Sisters,"  she  I 
"  I  must  ring  the  bell,  'tis  half-past  nine ! " 

"  Oh,   Sister,  vou're   bell-ringer  this  week ! "   satd  1 
Reverend  Mother. 

Then,  prayers  over,  Julia  was  kissed  again  on  botii 
cheeks  by  all  the  nuns  and  was  escorted  to  her  cell  by  the 
Mother  of  Novioes, 

"  Good  night,  child  !     May  holy  St.  John  of  God  watch 
over  your  slumbers.     I   had   better   put  you  down 
second  call  in  the  morning,  half-past  seven.    Fitat  < 
at  six,  and  that  would  be  too  early  for  you."     "' 
Julia  on  both  cheeks  and  closed  the  door, 

.\n  oblong  card  was  hangbg  by  a  tape  from  ika  h 
of  the  door  on  the  outride,  with  the  words  "  Pirat  ) 
printed  on  the  front,  and  "  Second  Call "  printed  onM 
back.    The  Reverend  Mother  tnrned  the  worIs  "  Sa 
I'all "  outwards  &nd  went  into  her  own  cell  which  wits  j 
to  Julia's.     The  cell  of  St.    John   of  God    being  tl 
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rtiich  piMtul&ntd  spent  their  Urst  nigbt,  was  situated 
utween  the  Reverend  Mother's  on  one  aide  and  the 
[other  of  Novices  on  the  other. 

As  Julia  lay  awake,  nitb  the  chock  curtains  drawn  close 
il  round  the  four  sides  of  the  bed,  she  heard  the  town  clock 
iriking  ten,  for  the  wind  was  from  the  north-west ;  and 
le  imagined  she  could  see  her  father  closing  the  shop 
jor,  and  hear  him  saying,  as  he  put  up,the  wooden  bar  :— 

" '  To  beJ,  to  b«U,'  Bays  Sloopy  Head ; 
'  Time  enuugh,'  says  Slow ; 
'  Put  down  the  kettle,'  says  Gieeily  Giitii, 
'  An'  we'll  sup  before  we  go ! ' " 

The  remembrance  made  her  cry,  and  for  an  hour  she 
tty  Bobbuig  restlessly  on  her  pillow.  Then  she  heard  the 
iwn  clock  tolling  eleven,  and  in  five  minutes  afterwards 
lard  the  old  town  watchman's  well-known  voice  crying, 
"Layvin  o'clock,  fine  night !     AJI'swell!" 

She  was  overpowered  by  her  feelings  when  she  realised 
hat  she  would  never  again  walk  the  famihar  street  of 
lallowglass.  never  see  her  father's  house,  never  go  to  mass 
is  the  parish  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  never  see  the  tiallowglass 
people  in  their  new  clothes,  never  again  bo  mistress  of  her 
own  actions,  never  again  step  outside  the  high  convent 
walls,  for  she  was  now  a  member  of  an  Enclosed  Order. 

She  had  not  wept  for  several  years  until  that  day,  but 
her  tears  fell  fast  now  on  the  snow-white  pillow,  in  the 
awful  stillness  of  her  first  night  in  the  convent  as  a 
postulant. 

As  it  frequently  happened  that  Julia  spent  the  evening 
reading  in  her  room,  and  retired  to  bed  without  saying 
good-night  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  her  absence  was  not 
noticed.  There  was  much  to  lie  done  in  the  shop  after 
Qlenpower  and  Flauhoo!  had  departed,  The  (Vbowlas 
had  had  a  good  day,  both  in  the  shop  and  at  the  fair,  and 
the  reckoning  of  the  moneys,  the  making  up  of  the  books 
and  the  comparing  of  notes  with  the  shopmen,  took  a 
oonaiderable  tmie.  At  length  everything  had  been  attended 
to.  the  clerks,  apprentice,  and  servant  had  gone  to  bed, 
"the  master"  went  into  the  parlour  to  take  "his 
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own  "  glass  of  punch  before  retiring.     It  waa  past  e 
o'clock,  and  Mrs.  O'DowU,  liaving  mixed  the  punch  j 
large  tumbler,  took  a  wineglass  of  it  as  her  pro 

"  SlawQtha  1 "  said  she,  taking  s  sip. 

"Good  health,  ma'am!"  said  John  0'E>owla,  making  a 
wry  face  ae  he  laid  the  tumbler  on  the  table. 

Thus  they  sat  for  a  while  and  drank  in  silence  before 
the  file. 

"  Glory  be  to  God  for  all  Ws  gift*  an'  graces!"  said 
John  O'Dowla.     "  Pup,  pup-pup,  pup-poo ! ' 

"  Amen,  a  heema ! "  whispered  his  wife  with  a  Mgb. 
"  God  be  merciful  to  poor  Aunt  Hannah !  "  Then  she  rose 
and  said :  "  I'll  go  up  and  be  getting  through  some  o'  me 
prayers  while  you're  finishing  that.  Let  you  take  out 
the  fire." 

"  God  be  with  poor  Hugh  !  "  said  John  O'Dowla  sadlr. 
"  The  living  needa  remembrance  no  leas  than  the 
dead." 

Mrs.  O'Dowla  sighed,  and  lit  her  candle  and  waddled  off 
as  became  a  woman  of  her  age  and  dimensions.  H^ing 
reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  after  much  labour,  she 
looked  around  the  landing,  as  was  her  custom  every  night. 
To  her  astonishment  Julia's  door  was  open. 

"Is  Jule  going  to  die  that  she  left  her  door  open!" 
sud  Mrs.  O'Dowla  aloud. 

Rejoicing  at  the  pretext  for  looking  into  her  daughter's 
bedroom,  the  interior  of  which  she  had  not  seen  for  weeks, 
she  went  silently  across  and  peeped  in  at  the  door.  When 
she  beheld  the  room  untenanted,  her  first  conviction  was 
that  her  eyes  deceived  her.  She  walked  in,  felt  the  bed 
with  her  hands,  looked  all  round,  under  the  bed,  under  tie 
clothes  that  were  hanging  on  the  door,  and  under  tie 
dreaaing-table,  tearing  the  hoiland  covering  off  Jolia's 
accumulated  story  papers. 

"  Blessed  I-ady  t>f  Mount  Carmel ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Julia  isn't  here." 

Then  she  went  into  the  drawing-room,  for  Julia  ooca- 
sionally  sat  there  reading  at  night,  but  the  room  waa  dark 
and  unoccupied.  Mrs.  O'Dowla  was  speechlesa  tn  her  amaze- 
ment for  a  time ;  but,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  die  ran 


out  on  the  landing  and  screamed  frantically  at  the  top  of 
her  voice,  her  cries  resounding  through  the  silent  house. 
John  O'Dowia,  who  had  been  sipping  hia  punch,  tapping 
tihe  table,  and  staring  at  the  cornice,  as  was  his  custom 
yhen  wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
imd,  kicking  ofi  his  loose,  well-worn  slippers,  ran  up  the 
'  8  in  his  stocking  vamps. 

"  Is  the  house  afire,  Bridget  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Oh,  Jole,  Jule,  Jule,  alannuv !  me  darling  Jule  1  Ahoo, 
^00,  00-00,  oo-oo ! "  wailed  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  clapping  her 
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"  Jole  ? "    exclaimed     John    O'Dowla,    stricken    with 

imazement. 

"Oh,  Jule   a   petteen,   a  lanna,   petteen,  petteen,  me 

irling  child !  where  are  you,  where  are  you  at  all,  at  all. 

ft  all  ^     Come   back  to  your  mother,  aweenuch,  a  grs 

^1 1     Ahoo,  ahoo,  00-00,  oo-oo  !  "  cried  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 

Rushing  past  hia  wife  John  burst  into  his  daughter's 

Mlroom.      He  searched   high  and   he   searched    low   as 

is  wife  had  done  before  him.     Then  he  went  into  the 

a -room  and  searched  there  hkewise,  while  Mrs. 
I  cried  aloud  and  clapped  her  hands,  sitting  on  the 
first  step  of  the  Sight  of  stairs  that  led  up  to  the  second 
•torey. 

"  She's  gone !  "  roared  John  O'Dowla,  stamping  hia  foot. 
Xears  were  in  his  eyes  and  rolhng  down  his  face ;  but  he 
Eretted  and  fumed  about  to  prevent  himself  from  giving 
my,  tossing  the  chairs  about  the  room,  dragging  the 
^■blea  hither  and  thither,  knocking  all  things  topsy- 
'""*vey, 

"  Well,  you  may  bawl  now,  Bridget !  You  have  raisin 
at  last!  Well  may  you  bawl,  an'  bawl,  and  bawl  till 
doomsday!"  he  said — in  a  quavering  voice:  "Our  good 
chQd  is  gone  from  us,  an'  I'd  as  Uef  to  die !  Wliere  are 
'  all.  the  sleepy-skulls!  Hugh!  Hugh!  Ah,  aure,  I 
ot  I "  he  said  in  a  quavering  voice ;  but,  bracing 
self  up,  he  cried  out ;  "  Main  1  Mick !  Jerry !  Come 
n  !  Stir  yeerselvea !  " 
"  Ahoo,  me  Jule,  a  petteen,  a  lanna,  me  darling  Jule, 
)  back  to  your  own  pour  mother,  come  back,  come 
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back,  ockone !  oohone ! "  cried  On.  iJ'Dowla,  with  j 
streaming  down  bei  broad  cheeks  into  her  lap. 

Quickly  the  bouse  was  arouaed.  and  all  were  i 
in  a  little  crowd  on  the  landing  before  Jnlia's  open  dot  _ 
The  shopman  told  how  he  had  aeen  het  go  out  with  bei 
prayer-book  in  the  evening.  John  O'Dowia  then  recttlled 
how  she  had  left  the  room  indignant  with  RoUod 
Olenpower,  adding:  "  That  same  joker'U  never  enter  my 
door  again.     I  may  forgive,  but  I'U  never  forget ! " 

The  clerk  suggested  that  she  had  gone  to  the  convent, 
and,  as  it  was  so  late,  had  been  kept  for  the  nigbt  by  the 
nuns.  He  felt  sure  she  would  be  home  for  breakfast  in 
the  morning. 

"You  may  be  right.  Let  us  go  up  an'  see!"  said 
John  O'Dowia.  "  What  would  1  do  without  her  at  all ! 
She  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  I  ever  earned  or  ever  could 
earn!" 

John  O'Dowia  and  his  clerk  hurried  up  to  the  convent 
lodge  and  awakened  the  lodge-woman,  who  partially  eased 
the  father's  anxiety  by  asnuring  him  that  Julia  was  in  the 
convent.  At  that  moment  Julia  was  crying  in  her  cell 
and  little  knew  that  her  father  was  at  the  gate  inquiring 
•iter  her.  She  imagined  they  would  not  be  sorry  for  her 
^^  departure  at  home  ;  but,  had  she  known  how  mucJi  thoy 

^^L  missed  her,  she  would  never  have  left  them.      Hod  she 

^H  witnessed  the  scenes  of  grief  in  the  home  of  the  O'DowIos 

^H  that  night,  her  nature  would  have  been  entirely  woo  to 

^B  pity  and  love  for  her  kindred.  Neither  her  father  nor  her 
^^H  mother  made  pretence  of  going  to  sleep.    She  was  gone 

^^P  from  them !  They  sat  in  her  bedroom  most  of  the  time, 
^^M  John  staring  blankly  at  the  ceiling  with  dry  eyes  opened 
^^K  to  their  cxtremest  verge,  Mrs.  O'Dowia  cryiog  ss  if  ahe 
^H  had  detennined  that  shedding  tears  was  to  be  the  busineas 

^H  of  her  life  heacefortb. 

^H  "I'll  never  coosent  to  have  her  enter  that  convent  I " 

^H         said  John  O'Dowia  with  great  solemnity,  wiping  bifi  eyes 
^^M         as  he  spoke. 
^H  "  God's  holy  will  be  done  1 "  said  Hia.  O'Dowia,  taking 

L 


out  her  great  rosary  beads, 
Then  she  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  said  many  msariea 
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Ritil  her  tears  were  dried,  and  the  dawn  was  giving 
rarning  of  its  approach  through  the  eafltern  window 
iuch  Uglited  the  bedroom  that  had  been  Julia's,  since  the 
nt  night,  now  many  years  ago,  that  she  had  abandoned 
e  cot  by  her  mother's  bedside. 


(1763-1810),  one  of  the  moBC  popular  ballada  in  Ire 
■  A  popnlai  Irish  song  bj-  an  unknawti  writer. 


\ij  EdwBTfl  L;5a((bc 


*  One  of  tbe  beet  bnowD  Irish  popular  aongt  and  airs. 
■*  Orttk  VoUvt  Ofmngi,  bj  W.  H.  D,  Rouse  (Camliricigt!,  1902). 
K*  AotaxviU.  18. 

{*  The  Aatbor  remembere  wearing  on  hie  watch-chain  for  a  conalder- 
.  le  time  a  heart-shaped  trinket,  allied  to  contain  a  drup  of  the  blood 
K  Bt.  Paol  of  the  Cross,  which  waa  pveo  (o  hita  by  a  regular  priest. 


CHAPTER  XXVn 

■-  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  watera  ma;  glow. 
While  the  tide  nmB  in  dairkaess  and  coldneai  below,^ 
So  the  cheek  ma^  be  tinged  with  »  wkna,  many  UBtC 
Though  the  fold  heart  to  ruin  rans  daiklj  the  wbikt,"- 

SoMB  months  had  elapsed  aft«r  the  occurrencea  n 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  the  U' Dowlas 
gradually  resigning  themselves  to  the  sbaence  of  Jnfia 
and  Hngh.  The  father  was  beginning  unoonaciooflly  to 
centre  all  his  aspirations  on  his  eldest  son,  Ignatius,  vrliD 
would  probably  settle  in  Gallowglaaa,  get  married,  and 
have  children  in  whom  the  old  conple  might  see  their  own 
youthful  days  re-enacted  before  their  eyes.  They  received 
concratidations  from  all  quarters  upon  the  good  fortnite 
of  Hugh,  who  was  now  safe  in  the  diocesan  aenuDary  at 
Kilmoy,  awaiting  his  transfer  to  the  theological  coU^e  in 
the  same  town,  and  Mrs.  O'Dowla  found  her  most  chensfaed 
ambition  realised  in  the  prospects  of  her  son,  to  whose 
ordination  she  now  began  to  look  forward  as  the  crowning 
event  of  her  life. 

Julia's  public  "  reception "  into  the  Order  had  been 
fixed  to  take  place  in  a  few  days'  time,  and,  m  the 
interval.  Mrs.  O'Dowla  had  been  busy  aupennteruliog  the 
preparation  of  her  daughter's  trousseau  on  a  scalo  of 
lavish  magnificence,  exceeding  even  the  ample  inatnictions 
ol  the  Reverend  Uother. 

"Sure,  if  I  was  preparing  for  her  wedding  to  an 
ordinary  man  I'd  give  her  a  thruss-oh  that  'dd  do 
credit  to  the  Pensera  of  Ballygrauver,  but,  God  be  praised, 
when  she's  becoming  the  spouse  o'  Christ  an'  the  Church 
why  should  I  begrui^B  anything  that  I  can  afiord  or  that 
money  can  buy  ? " 

It   is  a  remarkable 'charaoteristic  of   the  Irish,  par- 
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icularly   observable  amongst  Roman  Catholics,   for  it  is 

ished  and  fostered  by  the  priests,  that,  when  in  com- 

,  they  cannot  seriously  concentrate  their  minda  on 

|by  subject  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time.     And  this 

Kirate  levity  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the 

>om  and  melancholy  in  which  individual  Irish  men  and 

IDmen  are  wont  to  brood  over  and  nurse  their  grievances. 

I  the   most  farcical  and   ribald   stories   are  told  at 

,  at  which  even  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  will 

t  hesitate  to  smile  in  company,  no  matter  how  broken- 

Mrted  each  may  be  when  alone.     Nay,  while  a  crowd  uf 

rvant  boys  and  girls  are  waiting  their  turns  to  go  to 

'    1  at  a  country  "station,"'   the   broadest  tales 

i  funniest  stories   will  often  circulate   amongst   them 

I  whispeia  accompanied  by  stilled  laughter,  though  each 

"  lUvidual  in  the  company  may  be  oppressed  with  terror 

t  the  approaching  confession  and  the  concomitant  danger 

1  being   "put  off"   and  refused  the  Eucharist,  in  the 

wee  of  all  their  neighbours. 

1  attinded  a  Quaker's  meelin'  wanst  in  Cork  'um," 
hid  O'Pollards  abruptly.  ''You  know  what  a  Quaker  is 
bn,  what  ? " 

f  "Why,  then.  I  don't,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla. 
i  "  Yer  remark  about  Miss  Julia  being  the  spouse  of  Our 
crd  an*  the  Church,  as  she'll  be  in  reality,  remindB  me 
it  "um,"  said  O'Pollards,  "but,  sure  we'll  be  dead 
lOugh,  what?  Begob,  I  just  walked  in,  an'  there 
ley  were  'um,  about  two  dozen  of  'em.  Ne'er  a  priest, 
^'er  an  altar,  ne'er  a  lighted  candle,  no  confessionals, 
stations  o'  the  Cross  on  the  walls,  ne'er  an  altar- 
toy,  an'  dead  silence,  what  ?  Isn't  that  remarkably 
fike  a  lie,  ma'am t  WeU,"  said  Mr.  O'PoUarda,  "I 
aw«ar  to  you  an'  youi  husband  'tis  Gospel  truth  'um, 
wlwtt" 

Contempt  for  those  who  profess  all  other  forms  of  the 

Christian  religion  is  very  general  amongst  Irish  Catholics ; 

■nd,  conpled  therewith,  one  will  always  lind  ari  amount  of 

^disrespect  for  Christ  and  the  sacred  principles  of  Chris- 

^^Kanity  calculated  to  shock  the  feelings  of   all  thinking 

^Btudenta  of  human  character. 
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t  savages  (Uej  must  be  t 


"An'  I  wonder  you 
life,"  said  Mrs,  O'Dowla. 
Wisha,  vrisha,  wiaba  !  " 

"  Oh,  bcgor,  I  stcKMi  me  ground  'uni.  You  ate  wliiti 
there  was  no  altar,  nor  candles,  nor  oSiciatin'  prieet,  I 
was  fipe  to  contind  It  wasn't  a  rilligiouB  meetin',  an'  au 
1  didn't  come  within  the  censure  o'  the  Church  in  aitindin' 
it,  what  ? " 

"Case  in  point,  case  Ln  point,"  said  Maurice  Sawnaofa, 
who  was  also  present  in  0'Dowla*8  shop,  and  whose 
daughter  was  to  be  "  received"  into  the  con\-«nt  ontthe 
same  day  as  Jiilin  O'Dowla. 

"  Dead  sileuc«,  as  I  told  ye,"  oonlinued  O'PoIIahIb. 
"  an'  I  was  nearly  contin'  away  with  meaelf,  when  ap  got 
an  ould  woman,  a  sturdy,  wiry  ould  ilame  ahe  was  too,  an' 
ahc  cried  out,  with  her  eyes  shut :  '  1  am  married  I  1  taa 
niatried !  I  am  married ! '  Well,  would  ye  believe  me,  I 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of  puttin'  a  question  to  ha. 
'  Pray  to  whom,  madam  ? '  says  I,  in  a  loud  voice  but  very 
civil  an'  serious,  ye  know,  what  t  " 

"  Well.  O'PoUards,"  exclaimed  Sporeen,  "  you  novM 
turned  around  an'  told  us  that  before.  1  never  heard  it 
at  any  rate," 

"  Let  ye  be  aisy  now,"  said  M'CUmber, 

"  Well,"  continued  O'PoUards,  "  begor.  what  do  ye  think 
but  she  answered  me,  without  looking  around  or  oven 
opening  her  eyes.    '  1  am  married,'  says  she, '  I  am  "™rrij|d    i 
to  the  Lord.' " 

And  the  entire  company  burst  forth  into  lau^tet;! 
they  had  not  a  single  trouble  amongst  tliem. 

"  Very  apperapro,  d'ye   see  ?  "  said  Mr.   Weglea 
covering  his  breath. 

"  Very  smart  entirely,  he-he-te,  pup-pup-pup !  " 
John  O'Dowla.  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  pocket  handker- 
chief. 

"  Wut,  lave  ye  have  some  manners.  I'm  not  done  j-et." 
said  O'PoUards.     "  '  I  am  manie.1  to  the  Lord.'  says  shj 
■  Well,  madam,'  says  I,  getting  up,  '  I  congratul 
upon  the   reapet^table  family  you   have  entered  i 
;\nd  <.>'PDllard.'4  bent  forward,  slapped  hia  thi|tb  wi| 
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1  of  hie  band,  and  bioke  out  into  an  ear-splitting 
ichinriation  in  which  he  was  joined  by  all  the  others. 
[  Th«  ceremony  of  reception,  or  assumption  of  the  white 
lil  by  Julia  U'Dowla  and  Miss  Sawnuch,  was  conducted 
r  Bishop  O'Grena^han  "  with  great  edat  and  impressive- 
•B,"  and,  as  the  t'ork  newspapers  put  it,  "  in  presence 
E  &  numerous  and  distinguished  assenibly  of  clergymen 
id  the  relatives  of  the  y^ung  lailies  who  have  decided 
I  consecrate  their  lives  to  God  and  the  Church ;  and 
t  eutaie  company  were  subsequently  entertained  at  a 
mptuona  d^euner  by  the  Reverend  Mother  and  the 
ad  nuns  of  the  commimity." 
I  It  was  John  O'Dowla  who  paid  for  this  dijeuner,  though 
)  nuns  got  the  entire  credit  for  it ;  and,  when  the  bill 
B  presented  to  him,  it  almost  took  his  breath  away. 
B  had  enterinf  into  an  undertaking  to  pay  the  Reverend 
>ther,  after  a  prolonged  process  of  haggh&g,  a  sum  of 
en  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  as  his  daughter's  fortune, 
,.  J  years  from  the  dat«  of  her  "  reception,"  when  Juha 
ipula  assume  the  black  veil,  and  when  her  "  profession" 
e  celebrated  with  increased  solemnity  and  a  etill 
}  elaborate  dfjeuner.  During  the  intervening  period 
ilia's  position  would  be  that  of  "  a  white  veil "  or  novice  ; 
i  she  would  be  at  liberty  to  alter  her  decision  and  leave 
)  convent ;  and  her  father  would  be  furnished  with  a 
terly  accouut  for  her  maintenance.  John  O'Dowla 
pived  much  consolation  from  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be 
r  no  expense  whatever  for  the  further  education  of 
p  SOD,  Hugh ;  and.  though  at  litst  incensed  at  the  slight 
(on  himself  which  was  involved  in  Hugii's  adoption  of 
I  surname  Penser,  he  gradually  grew  accustomed  to 
taring  Father  O'Darrell  speak  of  the  young  man  as 
Eugene  O'Dowla  Penser. 

Meantime  things  wont  very  badly  with  the  O'Brilea, 
were    boycotted    with    vigorous    cruelty.      Neither 
irks,   servants,   nor   labourers   would   work   for   them; 
1  n(me  of  the  necessaries  of  life  would  be  supplied  to 
in  Oallowglase.      They  had  to   buy  their  wearing 
arel  in  Cork  by  stealth.     They  baked  their  own  bread 
I  Hour  carted  at  night  from  some  undiscovemble  place 
2  D 
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of  origin.  They  had  to  get  their  horses  shod  nt  some 
dist&nt  forge.  As  none  of  the  GalJowglase  labonien 
would  work  for  them,  Mrs.  Pinkeny's  farm  remained  a 
wiklemess  of  weeds  and  broken  fences.  They  bought  some 
milking-cows  surreptitiously  at  Cork  market  to  supply  the 
family  with  milk,  and  were  fortunately  accommodated 
with  mangolds,  turnips,  and  fodder  by  Lord  GallowgUu's 
new  agent,  a  Captain  Thunder,  who  ruled  the  tenanta 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  insisting  upon  the  payment  of  the 
rents  to  the  uttermost  farthing  on  the  appointed  gale 
days.  And  it  is  regrettable  to  record  that  the  new  agsDt 
was  feared  and  respected  in  proportion  to  his  severity- 
Nobody  would  sell  wool  or  hides  to  Thomas  O'Brile,  so 
that  his  lucrative  trade  in  these  commodities  came  to  a 
standstill.  He  could  neither  buy  nor  sell  pigs ;  and  nobody 
would  purchase  )iis  vegetables,  and  those  sections  of  hu 
business  were  also  lost.  As  for  his  house  and  shop,  the 
windows  remained  unglazed  and  the  fixtures  Dorepoind 
for  three  months  after  the  night  attack.  Hia  chief 
business  was,  therefore,  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  his 
debtors,  taking  advantage  of  his  troubles,  refused  to 
pay  their  accounts.  At  length  an  Engliah  firm  of  aliop- 
titters,  at  a  special  price  and  under  police  proteetton, 
put  his  shop  into  order ;  but  when  the  English  mechanica 
had  departed  from  Gallowglaas,  his  customers  refused  to 
ntum ;  and  it  became  a  standing  joke  in  the  town  that 
grass  was  to  be  seen  growing  at  O'Brile's  doorstep.' 
Ignatius  O'Dowla,  unshaken  in  his  attachment  to 
the  beautiful  Norah  O'Brile,  assisted  the  O'Brites  in  a 
thousand  ways.  O'Rourke  adhered  faithfully  to  tbem 
during  this  trying  period,  doing  as  much  work  as  fifro 
ordinary  labourers;  and  the  young  man's  character  was 
so  much  improved  by  the  demands  made  upon  his  moral 
strength  that  he  ceased  to  be  a  sensuous  loafer,  and 
developed  into  a  firm,  industrious  man.  Edward  O'Brile 
grew  suddenly  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  and  thereby 
benefited  by  the  persecution  to  which  his  family  was 
subjected.  He  now  found  himself  with  an  object  in  life ; 
and  in  every  emergency  be  exerted  himsalf  to  thu  utmoct. 
with  brain  and  hand,  to  help  his  father.     Mrs.  O'Brila 
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a  as  firm  and  resourceful  as  she  had  ever  been,  and  her 

Idest  daughter,  Norah,  emulating  her  mother,  displayed 

i  energy  and  strength  of   mind   which   astonished  the 

roiiy  of  Killafaatare,  where  pris  of  her  class,  convent- 

1  for  the  moat  part,  are  helpless  and  mincing  as  a  rule, 

W  of  human  respect,  without  any  sense  of  reaponaibility, 

I  wanting  in  almost  every  sphere  of  knowledge  and 

lefuloess. 

"Tia  unnatural  the  way  that  Norah  O'Brile  is  goin' 

"  aaid  Mrs.  O'Dowla  one  Saturday  evening,  with  the 

liject  of  sounding  her  son  Ignatius.     "  I  hear  she's  to  be 

len  diggin'  in  the  vegetable  garden ;  an'   her  sister,  an' 

Htself  milkin'  the  cows,  washin'  and  cleanin'  just  hke  two 

rant  girls.      What  would  Jule  say  at  all   if  she  saw 

?" 

V  Ignatius  blushed  ahghtly,  but  was  silent. 

"  An'  Father  O'Darrell  tells  me  that  not  as  much  as  a 
mngle  mass  was  ordered  by  Mrs.  O'Brile,"  continued  Mra. 
O'Dowla,  "  nor  as  much  as  wance  did  Tom  Brile  ask  the 

rthur's  advice  during  the  misfortunes  that  God  has  seen 
to   send   down   on   him.      'Tis   awful,   the   Lord   be 
praiaed ! " 

"  I  don't  think  either  of  the  O'Brile  girls  would  set 
much  store  by  Juha'a  opinion,  ma'am,"  said  Ignatius 
gravely.  "  They  are  doing  all  that  you  have  heard  and  a 
great  deal  more  besides.  I  hope  we  shall  all  live  to  see 
uie  day  when  those  who  are  persecuting  them  now  will  be 
aahamed  of  their  action.  But,  for  the  O'Briles,  it  must  be 
alwavs  a  source  of  pride  to  remember  how  bravely  they 
faced  and  conquered  their  unmerited  troubles." 

"  Gn-vo-gu-deering !  "  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla  heaving  b 
aigh. 

John  O'Dowht  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  He  knew 
I  (rora  experience  that  Thomas  O'Brile  was  a  wealthy  man, 
LmoiI  that,  if  the  present  trouble  should  pass  away, 
^Bforah  O'Brile  would  receive  a  dowry  far  Vrgcr  than 
^^piything  which  he.  John  O'Dowla,  could  have  aSordiid  tu 
P^pve  bis  own  daughter,  if  she  had  elected,  as  they  said  iti 
1  Gallowglass.  "  to  remain  in  the  world."  Aa  a  Nationalist, 
be  oouid  not  openly  countenance  his  son's  intimacy  with  a 
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claiigbr«r  of  Thomas  O'Brile ;  but,  as  a  fatber,  lie  aeeretly 
approved  of  the  existing  relatjooahip. 

The  police  did  not  take  any  further  proceedings  against 
Edward  O'Brile,  and  thereby  proved  the  soundness  of  Mr. 
Bemnorc'a  view  of  the  case.  Not  a  solitary  proaecutioD 
was  made  in  connectiou  with  Mr.  Culvert's  murder,  the 
assault  on  the  constables  at  Garekiln,  or  the  attack  on 
O'Brile's  house.  One  would  have  concluded  that  the 
authorities  had  got  no  inkling  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
Society  of  Valiants  in  Galiowglass.  But,  curious  to  relate, 
the  DubUn  Castle  officials  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Bo«s 
by  whom  the  Society  had  been  founded,  and  his  onex- 
[lected  seizure  caused  the  organisation  to  collapse.  Hi. 
Nicholas  Qnisk,  T.O.,  P.L.G..  received  a  broad  hint  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  detective  department  ol  the 
Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  to  avoid  the  company  of 
American  politicians,  or  he  would  run  the  risk  of  forfait- 
ing  not  only  his  licenoe  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liqaors, 
but  also  his  personal  liberty.  And  Councillor  Quisk  took 
the  hint  without  pressing  the  mild-mannered  sapeiin- 
tendent  for  further  information  as  to  the  grounda  on 
which  the  advice  was  administered.  O'Rylan  had  been 
arrested  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  and  he  "  infonned  "  on 
every  iwint  except  his  own  share  in  the  murder; 
but,  as  he  did  not  know  the  Boss,  and  as  he  was  in 
complete  ignorance  of  Quisk's  connection  with  the  SodetT, 
his  could  not  have  been  the  information  on  wliich  ae 
police  had  arrested  the  Irish-American,  He  had  been  put 
to  the  question  in  Kilmainham  and  in  the  CastJe,  though 
the  rack  and  pincers  were  not  brought  into  uso  ;  bat 
beyond  pointing  out  the  members  of  the  Laboaren' 
Benevolent  Society  who  had  introduced  him  to  the 
Vahants,  he  did  not  give  the  authorities  muoh  explicit 
information.  His  wife  and  family  might  be  seen  auntiiiif 
themselves  on  the  lawn  before  the  building,  known  as  tlw 
Informers'  Home,  at  Clontarf,  while  O'Rylan  wan  Imiiu 
examined  at  Kilmainham.  They,  at  all  events,  bad  found 
peace  for  the  moment,  and  a  prospect  of  respectability  foe 
ihe  future.  When  at  length  O'Rylan  was  released  Iron 
custody,  he  and  his  family  set  out  fur  Canada,  and  were 
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tlie  oxpunae  of  the 


Hire  given  a  new  start  in  j 

British  Government. 

The  Boss's  arrest  created  an  extraordinary  commotion. 

■  The  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  demanded  liiE  im- 

Hliate  release  as  an  American  citizen,  and  the  peremp- 

/  request  was  complied  with  and  a  profound  apology 

ndered  at  the  same  time  to  "our  American  cousins.' 

e  Boss  had  not  been  many  weeks  re-settled  in  the  States 

iben  news  reached  Ireland  that  O'Rylan  had  been  shot 

'  rough  the  head,  while  at  work  near  his  settlement  in 

bnitobs,  and  that  his  murderer  bad  not  been  discovered. 

was    also    recorded    in   the    Irish    newspapers    with 

e   warmest  approval,   that   the   Boas,  "  whose   fervent 

JRtriotism,"  to  quot«  The  Hero's  Journal,  "  only  merited 

^ielon's  cell  under  the  regime  of  Cromwellian  Ascendancy 

■   Ireland,  had  been    singled  out  by  the  United  States 

)ovemmont,  whose  statesmen  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 

[bility  of  its  Irish  citizens  at  its  proper  worth,  for  a  high 

Mst  in  the  American  Embassy  at  Constantinople." 

One   Monday   afternoon,  Councillor   Quisk,  aa   he  was 

J  to   the  City  Hall,  had   seen   Bishop  O'Grenaghan 

.rivijie  into  the   Upper  Castle   Yard  in  a  cab.     tt  was 

iBveraT  weeks  after  the  conference  at  Gallowglass ;  but  the 

_  tehop's  visit  to  that  "Homo  of  Misrule"  can  have  had 

'bo  cmmection   with  politics,  for  it  was  well   known  that 

be  had   come   to  Dublin   to   consult   the   cardinal.    The 

episcopal  cab  stopped  opposite  the  Chief  Secretary's  office 

at  tiie  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance  gate,  and  Nicholas 

Quisk  held  his  breath  as  he  saw  the  extraordinary  defer- 

enoe  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Kibnoy  was  received  by  the 

Erters  and  conatableB  in  plain  clothes  who  are  always  to 
found  in  the  flagged  hall.  He  was  even  helped  up  the 
steep  staircase  by  an  officious  attendant,  who  evidently 
knew  him  well,  showing  clearly  that  this  was  by  no  means 
Bishop  O'Greuaghan's  first  visit  to  that  place  which  is 
hold  accursed  by  all  true  Irish  patriots.  But  Nicholas 
Qoisk  did  not,  of  course,  behold  this.  His  lordship 
_<raa  detained  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  private  waiting- 
win,  and  as  he  stood  at  the  window.  Bishop  O'Grenaghan 
Mked  straight  down  into  the  Town  Clerk's  office  in  the 
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adjoimiig  temple  of  patriotism,  known  as  the  I>ubUn  City 
Hall,  yet  be  did  not  recognise  Nicholas  Qulsk  staring  np 
at  him.  Then  be  was  ushered  into  the  ITnder-SecretArj-'s 
room,  which  looka  out  Upon  the  Upper  Castle  Yard,  and, 
after  a  brief  conversation  with  that  urbfine  and  diplomatic 
official,  who  was  an  Englishman  and  a  Prot««tsnt,  the 
Bishop  of  Kilmoy  was  shown  into  the  presence  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  himself. 

Roland  Glenpower  used  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  British  Government  had  never  discovered  a  Cbkf 
Secretary  who  possessed  as  much  brain  power  sa  bis 
foxhound  Skelper ;  but,  let  that  speculation  be  as  it  may. 
Bishop  O'Grenaghan  had  a  most  satisfactory  intraview 
with  the  then  Chief  Secretary,  who  was  a  Scotchman.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  bishop's  nephew  was  appointed 
medical  inspector  imder  the  Local  Government  Boftrd  venr 
soon  afterwards;  and  Dr.  O'Grenaghan  was  assured  that 
a  substantial  sum  of  money,  close  upon  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  would  be  paid  over  to  him  as  a  building  gnnt,  to 
be  expended,  under  his  own  directions,  upon  the  purchase 
of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  new  Oatbolic 
Training  College  for  National  Teachers,  under  entirely 
ecclesiastical  man^ement,  in  t^e  diocese  of  Kitmoy.  Dr. 
O'Grenaghan's  appbcatious  for  this  grant  had  been  lefosed 
several  times  during  the  rule  of  the  well-remembered 
Catholic  Under-Secretary  whose  assassination  bad  so 
recently  Bhocksd  the  whole  civilised  world.' 

About  this  time,  too,  the  Government  "  propounded  a 
scheme,"  under  the  invocation  of  Father  O'Darrell.  by 
which  the  ancient  endowment  of  Gallowglass  School  wu 
"partitioned"  and  one-bslf  of  it,  amounting  to  £i2QO 
per  annum,  bestowed  upon  the  Diocesan  Seminary  at 
Kilmoy. 

"  Catholics  cannot  avail  of  the  education  {siej,  so-called, 
which  is  purveyed  and  afforded  by  thb  heretical  school," 
wrote  Father  O'Darrell  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  in  a  letter 
which  he  sent  to  the  newspapers  by  the  same  post  and 
which  waa  received  with  univeraal  scC'Iamation  in  the 
Nationalist  press.  "  For  each  and  every  Catholic  parent," 
coutiauod  Father  O'Darrell,  "  the  faith  of  bis  cluld  a  a 
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"queation  transceiiding  in  importance  all  earthly  privileges; 
and,  in  the  face  of  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  bishopB 
apon  the  perils  of  mixed  education,  no  Catholic  father 
would  dare  to  incur  the  cenBures  of  the  Church  by  sending 

IS  son  to  Ciallowglaas  Endowed  School,  managed  as  it  is 

Y  a  Protestant  teaching  staS  presided  over  by  a  clerical 
Protestant  headmaster." 

The  case  of  Father  O'Darrell  was  ''put  with  such  un- 

Mwerable  force,"  according  to  The,  Hero'e  Journal,  that 
Ute  Government  were  routed  "  by  the  logic  of  the  devoted 
'neat " ;  and  the  moneys  left  in  trust  by  Protestaats 
the   most   anti -sacerdotal    views,   tor   the   promotion 

[  sound,  secular.  Christian  education,  in  the  reigns  of 
pames  I.   and  William  HI,,  were   now  poured   into    the 

reasory  of  the  Irish-Roman  priests'  organisation  by 
ifa«  operation  of  law ! 

'  Tho  Catholics  of  one  or  more  lowDlaods  aaaemble  tnice  a  year  aX 
1  hnocr'i  house  in  tlie  district  Co  go  tu  conFesBioQ,  receive  couunuDioii, 
and  p«j  their  dues.  The  prieata  attend  for  thai  purpose,  celebrate 
maas.  and  breakfast  with  tbe  Eamilj  after  the  devotions. 

'  Such  cases  were  luifortuDatel;  quite  conunoQ  in  tbe  'eighties. 
Only  in  one  case  of  the  kind  was  the  aid  of  the  law  invoked,  OAicely. 
the  Tallow  conspirac;  case  tried  io  1903,  Bnt  while  tbe  National 
Lea^ewas  in  it>  lenith,  none  of  tbe  bojootled  took  legal  piooeedings. 
CanouB  to  saj.  while  reading  uvcr  tbe  proofa  of  this  chapter.  I  received 
»  letter  from  a  shopkeeper  in  tbe  ^ooth  of,  Ireland,  aaklng  for  my 
antonaph.  and  relating  what  be  and  his  family  suffered  during  tbe 
Land  League  Agitation ;  "  We  were  tbe  only  Protestant  shopkeepers 
in  the  town.''  be  writes,  "and  were  boycotted  tor  years.  The  grau 
grew  at  our  door."  A  member  of  his  family  forbiinately  otitained  a 
sitnation  which  reliered  their  distress,  and  tbe  boycott  waa  then  re- 
lazed.  "But,"  he  adds,  "tbe  priest  tried  to  itili  keep  the  people  out 
of  oor  shop,  bot  could  not  succeed." 

'  Hr.  Thomas  Burke,  murdered  in  the  Phconix  Park,  along  with  Lord 
'  ■  k  Cavendish,  in  May  188a.  It  waa  the  Dntler-Seorelary'* 
a  had  been  decreed  by  tbe  Invincibles,  and  the  ChisE- 
~ia  slain  solely  because  he  was  in  Mr.  Burke's  company. 


CHAPTER  XXVI  n 


Molly  Carew,  atiumod  by  the  disappearance  of  Hugh 
O'Dowla  from  Gallowglass,  discredited  for  soaic  time  aD 
the  conflicting  rumours  which  were  circulaUtd  about  tlie 
youDg  man.  But,  when  a  month  had  passed  and  he  did 
not  reappear  at  Garekiln,  she  was  driven  to  the  CMichiaion 
that  he  bad  broken  all  his  promises  and  had  deserted  her. 
She  wept  bitterly,  and  even  contemplated  suicide ;  and 
everyone  who  knew  her  marvelled  at  the  starthng  change 
which  had  come  over  her.  All  the  archness  and  buoyaney, 
which  had  made  hei  so  attractive,  had  vanished ;  and 
something  grim,  harsh  and  Borrowful  had  entered  into  bei 
expression. 

Canon  O'Qrauver  having  given  some  peremptory  orden 
to  Mrs.  Carew,  Molly  wended  her  way  to  contession  at 
Mahemactow  on  the  rn^zt  ensuing  Saturday.  The  Canoa 
advised  her  to  seek  an  independent  way  of  living;  at  onoa, 
and  commanded  her  not  to  dwell  upon  her  intitnaey  with 
Hugh  O'Dowla,  which  she  was  now  to  regard  aa  a  thing  of 
the  past  to  be  utterly  forgotten. 

"  You're  too  old  to  be  any  longer  dependent  on  yoor 
parents,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  pariah  priest ; "  'twoold  be 
right  for  you  to  be  doing  something  for  yourself." 

And  the  Presbyterian  blood  in  Molly  responded  to  tJw 
advice  and  she  said  :  "  Father,  1  don't  know  wliat  to  do 
with  meself.  I  work  whenever  work  is  to  be  had,  bat 
this  is  an  idle  time  with  the  farmers  unless  1  went  into 
regular  service  with  wan  of  'em,  an"  sure — "  .\nd  Holly 
began  to  cry. 

"  Don't  do  that,  me  child,"  said  Canon  O'Grauver, 
"  there  is  so  much  gossip  about  yourself  just  now  that  your 
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tfe  would  be  a  burden  to  y<iii  in  a  fanner's  liouae.     Guine 

<   same    quite    place    where    you'll    be    away    from    the 

Msips  for  some  months,  iiati\  the  storm  is  blown  over. 

may  tell  you  in  secret  where  you'll  find  such  a  place. 
^lUt  rememlwr  1  tell  you  this  under  seal  o'  the  confes- 
on&l.  The  minister  or  clergyman  who  reads  prayers  for 
he  Presbyterian  sect  of  heretics,  to  which  your  lather 
Bfortiinat«ly  belongs,  and  who  lives  in  Uallowglass,  wants 
.  servftnt.  You  will  get  as  good,  ii  not  better,  wages  from 
im  than  you'd  get  from  a  farmer,  an'  you  won't  have 
varter  as  much  to  do.  You  will  be  away  from  the 
iips  and  in  six  or  seven  months'  time,  when  all  these 
mt  disturbances  are  forgotten,  you  may  have  as  nmch 
lat  by  as  would  take  you  to  America,  where  all  your 
■other's  people  are.an'where  you'll  be  sure  of  a  good  place." 

Within  a  week  MoUy  was  employed  in  the  household 
[  Mr.  M'Elmore.  the  Presbyterian  clei^man,  whose  wife 
rand  in  her  a  capable,  docile  and  faithful  servant.  She 
gd  been  two  months  in  service  at  the  manse,  as  the 
^teebyteriaa  clergyman  had  named  his  house,  when,  to 
he  alarm  of  her  master  and  mistress,  Molly  re- 
laested  permission  to  attend  the  Sunday  service  in  the 
irk  with  her  father.  A  new  birth  seemed  to  have  come 
D  her.  Her  face,  always  handsome,  was  now  serious  and 
»«n  motherly  in  its  expression. 

"  We  shall  be  accused  of  proselytism  and  be  [>ersecuted 
ff  the  priests ! "  exclaimed  the  minister. 

"Better     consult     the     elders,"     suggested     hia    wife 

morously- 

A  special  session  was  convened,  and  Molly  wna  por- 
kitted  to  join  the  church  of  her  fathers.  Loud  was  the 
ntcry  about  it,  not  only  in  Gallowglass.  but  in  Mahema- 
»ow,  Ballynastackeragh,  FurEey  Valley.  Neenawhoonah, 
nd  Bally  sloe  liter,  where  public  references  were  made 
rom  the  altars  to  Molly  Carew's  perversion,  and  ana- 
bemas  were  pronounced  against  all  heretics,  but  against 

asbyteriaiis  in  particular,  by  Father  O'Darrell,   Dean 
sh,  Br.  O'Keefe,  Father  FUuhool,  and  Canon  O'Grauver. 
lome  months  went  by,  during  which  Molly  Carew  1 
icuedapparentlytogrowingraceandinorease  in  merit  as  a 
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serviuib;  but  her  health  and  apiiiu  became  stran^^ 
uncertain  (or  a  girl  of  her  age  and  phjrsique.  Neither 
the  minister  nor  his  wife  obeerved  anything  suspicious  in 
her  behaviour  or  appearance,  for  those  who  see  us  con- 
tinually are  often  the  last  to  observe  those  most  aenous 
symptoms  which  strangers  will  recognise  at  a  single  glance. 
It  was  Mrs.  M'Cameron  who  called  the  attentioQ  of  the 
minister's  wife  to  Molly's  condition,  which  had  been 
already  noticed  by  all  the  female  gossips  of  Qallow^aas, 
and  had  become  the  subject  of  public  censure  unongHt 
the  entire  Catholic  population,  from  Canon  O'Darrell  down 
to  Badger  and  Din  from  Ireland.  Curious  to  say,  Edwan) 
O'Brilc's  connection  with  Molly  was  never  once  alluded 
to ;  and  it  was  only  the  Garekhn  men  who  knew  ol  her 
intimacy  with  Hugh,  and  they  never  referred  to  that,  for 
it  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  "young  priest,"  as  they 
now  called  Hugh. 

Heads  were  shaken  at  the  shop  doors  when  the  Presby- 
terian minister  appeared  in  the  Main  Street,  and  it  WM 
freely  bruited  about  that  he  was  a  wicked  man,  who  had 
"  turned  Molly  Carew  into  a  Protestant,"  cau«ng  hot  to 
lose  all  hope  of  salvation,  and  had  seduced  her  in  addi- 
tion, thereby  completing  the  ruin  of  her,  body  and  soul. 
Though  Mrs.  M'Cameron  had  called  the  attention  o(  the 
minister's  wife  to  her  servant  girl's  condition,  neither 
that  good  woman  nor  any  of  the  congregation  were  aware 
that  the  minister's  moral  character  was  being  filched  from 
him  by  the  slanderers  of  Gallowgiass,  being  under  the 
impression  that  proselytism  was  the  worst  and  only 
offence  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  priests  and  people. 

But  one  day  Mr.  O'PoUards,  after  a  confidential  talk 
with  Father  Lawnavawla.  broke  the  evil"  report  gently  io 
Constable  Handy  over  a  glass  of  grog :  "  "Tia  only  oat  o' 
frinahip  I'm  telUn'  you  the  common  rumour  that's  goin' 
through  the  length  an'  breadth  of  the  countrj-,  what!" 
said  O'Pollards,  "  out  o'  frinship,  not  from  any  desire  to 
crow  over  yer  minister  or  yer  rilligion  which,  I'm  sure, 
you  b'lievea  to  be  the  right  wan,  or  you  wouldn't  b« 
such  a  bUtherin'  fool  as  to  b'long  to  it,  what,  iat't 
that  fair  an'  broad  minded  ? " 
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"  I'd  turn  around,  Mr.  Handy,  and  die  for  me  tUligion 
aiiy  day,"  said  Sporecn ;  "but,"  he  went  on,  addressing 
,  O'Poltards,  "  I'd  turn  around  an'  say,  even  if  Father 
^^'Dairell  himself  was  listeuin'  to  me,  that  a  dacent  man 
HKke  Mr.  Handy,  Mr.  Grordon  or  Mr.  M'Cameron  might 
^■knly  b'Ueve  that  his  own  rilhgion  waa  the  right  wan.  At 
Hpny  rate  'twaa  right  to  lave  Mm  know,  for  his  minister  is 
rthe  show  o'lthe  town,  Yerra,  'tis  the  talk  o'  the  women 
an'  girls  at  all  the  pumps  in  Gallowglass." 

"Well,  gentlemin,"  said  Handy,  wincinft  under  the 
slander  about  his  minister,  "  I  don't  Uke  t'  ofiind  any 
man,  but  d'ye  know  what  I  was  toult  the  noo,  this  mortal 

^^     "  No !  "  cried  O'Pollardfl  and  Sporeen  in  one  breath. 
^^    "Well,  I'll  tell  ye,"  replied  the  policeman,  "but  don't 
^^^ke  't  as  an  insult  till  yeer  rilUgion.     I  got  a  lift  from 
^Mie  new  agent's  groom,  and  ho  toult  me  that  a  labourin' 
"  man  was  talkin'  till  himself  about  all  the  murders  that's 
happening,  and  the  labourin'  man  said  till  the  groom : 
'  Sure,  I  could  cure  all  thim  murthera  at  wanst,'  aaya  the 
labourin'  man.     D'ye  see  ?     *  But  how  ? '  aaya  the  groom. 
'  Whinivir  there's  a  murther  in  Ireland,'  aays  the  labouriD' 
man, '  ye  may  be  sure  the  priest  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.   AI 
ye  just  kill  the  priest  where  the  murther  is,  ye'll  soon  stop 
morthers.    That's  the  oany  cure.    But,'  says  the  labourin' 
man,  'don't  tell  me  wife  that  I  said  so.       Now,"  con- 
tinued Handy,  "  I  wouldn't  be  after  offinding  ye  for  a  tin- 
pound  not«,  but  what  I'm  after  teUing  ye  is  the  truth, 
■o  help  me,  but  it  is  just  the  varry  words  that  were 
toult  tiU  me." ' 

CPoilards  and  Sporeen  had  not  a  word  to  say,  and 
Handy  left  the  ground  in  triumph  to  hold  a  consultation 
with  Mr.  Gordon. 

A  special  session  was  convened  hastily,  at  which  the 
Reverend  Mr,  M'Elmore  was  put  to  the  question  by  his 
elders,  and  the  good  man  literally  fainted  when  they 
conveyed  to  him  the  common  rumour  of  the  town  and 

eitryside.  The  minister  was  an  earnest,  emotional 
,  whose  nerves  were  easily  unstrung,  and  this 
strophe  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
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"  Qiiit  fni  muiitb's  Uoliday,"  imhI  Uandji-. 

"N»y,"  said  Mr.  (jonlun.  "Stand  yor  gruaad  like  « 
nuui  af  yer  ionocuut.     Af  yer  (iwilty,  fly ! " 

"  I'll  stand  my  ground  and  clear  my  cltaracter," 
Mr.  M'Elmore. 

"  You'll     never     clear     your     character     here," 
M'C'aiueroD.     "  If  th'  Archangel  Michael  prodaimed  <_ 
innocence  with  a   trumpet,  they  wouldn't  Vlieve  it.     I 
know  Oallowglass  fra  twenty  year." 

"  I  can  clear  it  with  our  own  people,  though,  for  some 
of  thorn  seem  to  douht  me,"  said  Mr.  M'Elmore. 

Some  wealthy  members  of  the  Presbyterian  body  in 
Cork  were  consulted  with  reference  to  the  scandal,  and 
their  advice  was  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing from  ftlolly  Carew  a  written  statement  of  the  actual 
facts  properly  attested  by  unimpeachable  witnesaes. 

The  minister's  wife  was  the  first  to  broach  the  matter 
to  her  servant,  and  it  was  from  her  hps  that  Molly 
learned  her  own  condition  for  the  first  time,  of  whicb  sbe 
had  had  no  accurate  perception  previoualy,  bat  only 
hysterical  premonitions  and  nervous  apprcheusioos.  Bat. 
great  though  the  girl's  consternation  was,  she  refoaed  to 
confide  in  Mrs.  M'Elmore,  her  spirit  rebelling  against  what 
looked  like  disloyalty  to  Hugh  O'Dowla,  whom  abe  still 
loved  with  all  the  intenaity  of  which  her  uatore  wu 
capable. 

"  I  thought  you  were  converted,  MoUy,"  said  Uw 
minister's  wife,  "and  that  you  had  abandoned  all  your 
errors,  and  had  really  accepted  Jesus  [or  your  ^a^nour." 

But  neither  argument  nor  persuasion  availed  with 
Molly,  who  only  shut  her  thick  lips  tighter  when  the 
minister  and  his  wife  joiatly  attempted  bo  win  an  opea 
confession  from  her. 

"  That  girl  must  not  leave  this  house  on  any  pretext 
whatever,"  said  the  miidat«r,  whose  blood  waa  up  m  oon- 
sequence  of  the  defamation  and  ribaldry  of  which  bo  was 
tiie  victim.  "  If  the  priests  can  get  possession  of  her  now 
my  character  will  be  blighted  for  ever." 

So  Molly  Carew  remained  indoors  aU  that  day  and  the 
following,  aud  resisted  every  attempt  made  by  her  u 
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I  mistrcBs  to  obtain  a  confession  from  her.  Towards 
Sbe  evemng  of  the  third  day  her  father,  William  Carew, 
pud  a  visit  to  the  manse  and  eame  into  the  kitchen  to 
apeak  with  his  daughter,  and  an  angry  scene  took  place 
between  the  parent  and  child,  the  father  urging  his 
^daughter  to  confcBS  and  she  as  obstiuately  refusing  to 
HSo  ao. 

^K  And  WiUiam  Carew  went  his  way  home,  sore  at  hie 
^Pwlure  to  elicit  the  truth,  and  smarting  at  his  daughter's 
'lack  of  confidence  in  him,  leaving  Molly  in  a  condition  of 
unprecedented  nervousness  and  prostration.  The  minister 
aod  bis  wife  decided  then  to  leave  her  in  peace,  hoping 
that  her  heart  would  be  softened  in  good  time ;  but  all 
the  doors  were  carefully  locked  and  barred,  lest  Molly 
should  escape  from  the  house  and  find  her  way  into  one 
of  the  many  Magdalen  Penitentiaries  which  flourished  in 
Kilmoy  and  the  adjacent  dioceses,  whither  no  representa- 
tive of  law  or  justice  might  dare  to  follow  her,  and  where 
she  would  disappear  from  human  ken  as  completely  as  if 
she  were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  She  joined  the 
household  at  prayers ;  but  though  the  minister  displayed 
a  fertihty  of  resource,  almost  amounting  to  genius,  in 
devising  a  prayer  calculated  to  melt  hia  servant  to  oon- 
'  ition  and  confession,  Molly  retired  to  rest  uncommuni- 
,tive. 

When  day  broke,  the  minister's  wife  arose,  as  if  she  had 
a  forewarning  of  calamity,  and  went  to  the  servant's  bed- 
room, which  she  found  disarranged  and  untenanted. 
Then,  hurrying  to  the  kitchen,  she  found  Molly  in  the  act 
of  endeavouring  to  escape  through  a  small  window. 
Perceiving  that  she  had  been  foiled  in  her  attempted 
flight,  the  girl  swooned  and  lay  prone  on  the  flagged 
floor,  her  face  white  as  death.  The  minister  was  aroused, 
and  he  instantly  went  for  the  nearest  doctor,  who  hap- 
pened, as  was  then  frequently  the  case,  to  be  a  Protestant. 
Meantime,  Mrs.  M'Elniore,  whose  suspicions  were  aroused 
by  the  appearance  of  Molly's  figure,  searched  the  bedroom 
and  found  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  hidden  under  the 
bedclothes.  Dr.  Bolton  at  once  diagnosed  the  case,  and 
ibe  UDConscioua  girl  was  carried  apstairs  and   placed  in 
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the  beat  bedroom,  where  tie  miniater's  wife 
thing  for  her,  under  the  medical  man's  iostrucl 
matronly  kindness  coidd  suggest.  

Meantime  the  minister  hurried  to  the  police  barmok 
and  returned  with  Head  Constable  M'Petty,  to  whom  be 
gave  ft  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances. 

"  'Tis  a  case  of  infanticide,"  said  the  policeman,  "  but  I 
suppose  she'll  have  to  be  sent  to  'ospital  before  we  can 
make  a  charge  against  her." 

"  Sbe'U  not  leave  this  house,"  replied  the  iiiitiist«r 
firmly,  still  adhering  to  his  behef  that  by  sticking  fast  to 
his  guardianship  of  the  giil  his  character  would  yet  be 
cleared  and  the  truth  brought  to  light. 

The  head  constable  left,  and  the  minister,  having 
learned  that  Molly  was  in  full  possession  of  her  Benae* 
and  do'mg  well,  betook  himself  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Stan  well,  the  only  Protestant  solicitor  in  Gallowglasa. 
with  whom  he  had  already  had  se\'eral  conversations  in 
connection  with  the  case ;  and  the  solicitor  returned  with 
the  minister  to  the  manse. 

Hearing  that  MoUy  continued  to  do  well,  they  went  to 
the  room  in  which  she  lay  and  seated  themselves  one  on 
each  side  of  her  bed,  the  minister's  wife  being  also  in  the 
room.  The  minister  renewed  his  appeal  to  the  giri's  better 
nature  to  save  his  mural  character  from  the  bligfat  wludi 
had  fallen  upon  it  in  GaJlowglaas  through  her  misdeeds ; 
and  the  soUcitor,  with  pen  and  paper  ready  to  take  down 
her  confession  in  writing,  supported  the  clergyman  by 
every  professional  device  resorted  to  in  the  law  ooarta 
to  elicit  evidence  from  a  reluctant  witness.  But  their 
united  efforts  failed  completely.  Molly's  lips  rvmaintsd 
ti^tly  (dosed,  a  look  of  sullen,  dogged  det«nniQation 
shone  in  her  eyes,  and  a  hectic  flush  mounted  into  her 
cheeks. 

Fearing  the  consequences  of  further  pressure,  the  men 
retired  from  the  bedroom,  and  MoUy  was  left  in  peacs 
(or  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Towards  night,  when  the 
labouring  population  of  the  town  had  bad  their  auppent. 
a  crowd  of  people  began  to  collect  at  the  comer  id 
Biillrusb   Street  near  the  house  of  Father  Lawnavawla, 
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vid  presently  the  curate  appeared  at  hia  own  door  wear- 
ing Ilia  biretta  and  soutane  and  having  his  stole  over  his 
shoulders.  The  mob  rapidly  concentrated  and  surrounded 
the  priest.  Tlien  Father  Lawnavawla,  reading  in  his 
breviary,  walked  up  BuUrush  Street  in  the  direction  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  M'Elinore's  house — before  which  he 
stopped.  There  were  over  a  thousand  people  massed 
;ether  in  the  street,  and  many  of  those  present  carried 
inea  in  their  hands  and  in  their  pockets,  remembering 
attack  on  O'Brile's  house  in  the  preceding  autumn, 
expecting  that  a  like  outrage  was  about  to  be  per- 
itod  now  upon  the  Presbyterian  minister. 
Father  Lawnavawla  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  which 
opened  by  Mr.  M'Elmore,  pale  and  trembling  with 
Itemeot.  The  priest  stared  contemptuously  at  the 
ister  for  some  seconds,  while  the  mob  around  him 
groaned,  and  called  out  ribald  nicknames.  Then 
'stepping  back  a  few  paces,  and  melodramatically  raising 
his  right  hand,  Father  Lawnavawla  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  so  that  he  was  heard  by  all  the  people — 
"  Mr,  Bible-Reader,  you  have  a  Catholic  girl  forcibly 
tnfined  in  your  house,  imprisoned  against  her  will. 
says  that  you  seduced  her.  At  all  events  she 
loet  her  chasti^  while  under  your  roof,  sir.  (Loud 
briea  of  '  Stone  him,'  '  Give  him  the  bardies,'  and  hisses 
and  groans.)  She  desires  all  the  consolatioa?  of  the  Church 
of  her  birth.  I  command  you  to  admit  me  so  that  I  may 
administer  the  last  rites  of  the  Church." 

"The  girl  has  ceased  to  belong  to  your  conmnunion, 
Father  Lawnavawla,"  said  the  minister  in  tones  quavering 
with  excitement,  as  he  stepped  forth  and  stood  on  his 
doorstep.  "  She  is  no  longer  a  member  of  your  church. 
She  belongs  to  the  Church  of  her  father ;  she  is  one  of  my 
people,  and,  therefore,  she  does  not  require  your  religious 
ministrations." 

"  I  insist  upon  my  sacred  prerogative  as  a  priest  of  God. 
I  demand  admission  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  Catholic," 
ened^Father  Lawnavawla  in  stentorian  tones,  whereat  the 
Inob  cheered. 
h  And  Molly  Carew,  in  her  bed  upstairs,  beard  the  com- 
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motion  &nd  was  at  a  loss  to  nndcTStand  its  meannig. 
was  DOW  alone,  for  Mra  M'Eloiore  was  in  the  ball  sar- 
rounded  by  her  childreD,  prepared  to  deffind  her  husband 
from  assault.  A  great  stone  ctune  crashing  in  through  tiia 
window  and  smashed  a  picture  on  the  opposite  waU  into 
fm^ietits.  Molly  went  tn  the  window  just  as  she  was.  in 
her  nightdress,  and  when  ehc  saw  the  street  blocked  with 
ptiople,  plainly  visible  in  the  twilight,  ahe  felt  Inint  and 
sank  upon  the  floor. 

Heantime  the  dialog:ue  at  the  door  below  continued. 
Father  Lawuavawla  advanced,  saying  in  a  loud  vraoe — 

"  In  the  name  of  Cod  and  His  Church,  gainst  which 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  1  demand  sdmittence  to 
the  bedside  of  this  dying  Catholic  girl." 

"  I  refose,"  said  die  ministac  quietly,  folding  hia 
and  confronting  the  priest. 

"  He  struck  the  priest ! "  cried  the  mob  near  the  i 
who  had  seen  the  minister's  action ;  and  it  was  at 
moment  that  the  stone  had  been  hurletl  at  the  bedroom 
window. 

"  Avaunt,  Satan!"  exclaimed  the  pnest,  raising  his 
hand  and  staring  in  the  face  of  the  minister. 

"  Oh,  God  be  praised !  the  priest  is  cursing  him,"  cried 
one  of  the  women  who  stood  in  the  forepart  of  the  crowd. 

The  excitement  wad  intense,  and,  but  for  the  proteotiatl 
afforded  by  the  policemen  on  town  duty,  the  moh  wtraU 
have  swept  the  minister  from  the  doorstep  and  Btormad 
the  manse.  Father  Lawnavawla  was  standing,  brftviacy 
in  hand,  within  a  yard  of  Mr.  M'Eloiore.  String  the 
murderous  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  people,  snd 
alarmed  at  hearing  the  crash  of  broken  glass,  the 
retired  and  made  bis  door  fast  with  lock,  bolt  and 

The  police  were  fortunately  on  the  alert;  uai, 
mmed  tliat  there  should  be  no  repetition  of  the 
(J'Brile'a  house,  reinforcements  now  appeared,  d 
mand  of  Mr.  Dudge,  driving  the  mob  before  thent  vrl& 
their  batons.and  dealing  many  a  resounding  thwack  on 
the  hard  heads  of  those  who  came  within  their  reach. 
Taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  Father  Lawn&TSwIa 
began  to  exhort  the  people  to  disperse ;  but  be  attU  nuin- 
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aioed  his  position  in  front  of  the  msnse  and  resumed  his 

tauJt  upon  the  minister's  knocker,  crying  out:  "  I  de- 

land  admittance,  in  the  name  of  God,  for  a  priest  of  God 

ringing  the  last  rites  to  a  dj^ng  Catholic  I  " 

tSr.   Dudge  approached   him   and    said    deferentially : 

"  Had  you  not  better  postpone  your  demand  until  this 

iotous  mob  is  dispersed  ?    If  you  then  renew  your  applica- 

ion,  air,  I  am  sure  Mr.  M'Eimore  will  see  the  justice  of  it." 

At  this  juncture  the  minister  appeared  at  a  window 

nunediately  over  the  hall-door,  and  addressing  the  priest 

ud  the  police   inspector  said :    "  I  have  informed  Mary 

Tftrew  of  your  demand  tor  admission  to  her  bedside.  Father 

jawoavawla,  and  the  girl  requests  me  to  say  that  she  does 

lot  desinj  your  ministrations." 

The  announcement  was   received  with  groans ;  and  a 
'  ine,  hurled  from  the  outer  fringe  of  the  crowd,  struck 
'.  M'Eimore  on  the  temple  and  caused  him  to  beat  a 
wty  retreat,  his  forehead  bleeding  copiously. 
"  I  must  ask  you  to  come  away,  sir ! "  said  Mr,  Dudge 
o  Father  Lawnavawla. 
The  priest  scowled  at  him  and  said  :  "  I  warn  you,  Mr. 
Policeman,  not  to  interfere  with  a  priest  of  God  in  the 
performance  of  his  sacred  duty." 

The  inspector  qnivered,  and  for  a  moment  seemed 
utterly  taken  aback.  Noticing  his  indecision,  the  priest 
went  on :  ■'  Dare  to  cross  my  path,  sir,  and  I  will  blight 
you  where  you  stand.  The  powers  of  evil  shall  not  prevail 
against  me ! " 

Mr.  Dudge  walked  away,  and  Head-Constable  M'Petty, 
accompanied  by  Constable  Handy,  approached  the  priest. 
"  Father  Lawnavawla,"  said  the  Head -Constable,  "  you're 
fomenting  a  riot  here  and  you  must  know  it." 

"  If  you  don't  clear  our  this  at  waust,  I'll  put  y'  intil 
the  lock-up  as  quick  as  ever  I  put  a  drunken  man,"  said 
Handy  threateningly. 

The  priest  quailed ;  for  there  was  never  a  sacrificing 
priest  yet  bom,  perhaps,  who  was  not  a  coward  at  heart. 
Doca  not  his  profession  consist  in  representing  the  benign 

Etot  as  a  God  of  Vengeance  who  requires  the  appease- 
t  of  continuous  samfice  on  the  part  of  His  weak 
1. 
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creatures  ?  Such  a  conception  implio«  the  moat  <!egndbl|F^- ' 
e&timate  of  the  Deity,  for  it  portravB  Him  as  a  bully  »nd 
a  tyrant.  And  how  can  the  profe§8ional  agent  of  a  bully, 
real  or  imaginary,  be  other  than  a  bully  himself  ?  And 
do  we  not  find  that  bulUca  gcneraUy  belong  to  the  lowest 
type  of  cowartls  ? 

"  You'll  hear  more  of  this,"  said  Father  Eiavnavawla 
passionately ;  but  he  gathered  np  the  skirts  of  his  soutane 
and  took  himself  away,  terrified  by  the  manner  of  the 
blunt  Northern,  who  did  not  fear  him.  The  mob  followed 
him  in  his  retieat,  being  led  to  expect  a  speech  from  the 
windows  of  the  priest's  house,  in  which  the  Goveromeot 
and  the  Protestants  would  be  denounced  with  all  the 
vehemence  for  which  Father  Lawnavawla's  Eermone  were 
celebrated.  But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointaeot, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  house  of  the  eccentric  before 
ntferred  to,  loiown  as  Cracked  Daly,  a  publican  whose 
custom  it  was  to  deliver  speeches  from  one  o(  his  upper 
windows  on  occasions  of  pubhc  excitement. 

This  unfortunate  man  used  to  be  Mr.  Wegless's  manager, 
tlaving  saved  some  money,  he  married  a  barmud  of 
Thomas  0'Bri!f?'s  and  set  up  in  business  for  himself.  He 
was  a  talented,  cynical  man  and  took  an  absorbing  interest 
in  politics.  But,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  took  a  still 
more  absorbing  interest  in  drink,  and  was  frequently  to  be 
foimd  bUnd  drunk  inside  his  own  counter,  while  the  shop 
was  fuU  of  loafers  to  whom  he  suppUed  free  drinks  as  long 
as  they  listened  to  his  harangues.  To  see  him  staggering 
to  the  beer-pump,  often  assisted  by  his  degraded  parasites, 
was  one  of  the  most  pitiable  sights  imaginable.  Hia 
speeches,  delivered  across  the  counter  to  the  drunken 
cadgers  in  his  shop,  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  successful 
that  he  determined  to  address  larger  audiences  ta  the 
street  from  his  upper  windows.  And  whenever  any  itu- 
portant  event  was  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  snoh  aa 
the  downfall  of  a  Government,  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  aa 
agrarian  murder,  or  one  of  the  many  ecclesiastical  fuoo- 
tions  which  were  always  being  culebrated,  the  unfortunate 
Daly  would  make  his  appearance  at  his  sitting-room 
window  over  the  shop  and  deliver  au  inebriate  disoauiwe 
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I  a  crowd  varying  in  number§,  according  to  the  time 
of  day,  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  people.  And  while 
he  was  holding  forth  thus  his  poor  wife  would  be  sitting 
IB  tears  inside  the  counter  below,  trying  to  keep  the  mob 
jAWay  from  the  porter  barrels.  She  often  appealed  to  the 
ffiests  to  advise  her  husband,  but  they  callously  ignored 
Ur  supplications,  recommending  her  to  go  to  confession 
lod  communion  regularly,  and  to  have  masses  oSered  up 
her  "special  intentions."  Daly  pursued  his  raad 
r  unchecked,  save  when  the  police  occasionally  sum- 
loned  him  for  breaches  of  the  licensing  laws,  or  when 
iiey  proceeded  against  some  of  his  parasites  for  obstruct- 
Bg  the  public  thoroughfare  by  stopping  to  listen  to  Daly's 
_  qweohea.  The  priests  never  once  interfered ;  and,  curious 
to  say,  Daly  not  only  "  went  to  his  duty  "  twic«  a  year, 
but  all  his  speeches  were  invariably  eulogies  of  the  priests 
and  nuns,  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  Pope.  He  used  to 
denounce  Garibaldi  and  the  Italian  Government,  and  call 
for  the  enrolment  of  a  new  Papal  Brigade  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Pope,  "from  his  prison  in  the  Vatican,"  and 
the  restoration  of  his  temporal  power.  To  Daly's  house 
the  crowd  now  wended  its  way,  and  there  called  loudly  for 
a  speech.  Daly,  fantastically  arrayed  in  a  light  dust-coat 
witn  a  deep  black  fur  collar,  an  ample  shirt-front,  with  a 
Byronic  collar  and  a  light  blue  bow-tie,  presently  appeared 
at  the  window  and  harangued  them  for  an  hour  without 
interruption  from  the  police,  who  were  pleased  at  the 
^^distraction  thus  afforded  to  the  mob,* 
^L  While  Daly  was  thus,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
^Bwing  a  useful  purpose  by  his  eccentricity,  Molly  Carcw 
^nrBB  Bearching  her  he,art.  Having  learned  from  Mrs. 
^M'Elraore  the  cause  of  the  riot,  she  ruade  up  her  mind  to 
confess  the  entire  truth,  and  thus  reheve  her  benefactors 
from  the  imputation  cast  on  their  fair  fame  through  her 
own  misdoings.  Mr.  Stanwell  was  sent  for  again,  and  he 
took  her  statement  down  in  writing.  It  was  to  the  oSect 
that  Hugh  O'Dowla  was  tlie  father  of  her  child,  that  it 
inon  O'Grauver's  euggegtion  she  had  come  into 
I  acrvice  of  Mr.  M'Glmore,  the  Presbyterian  minister, 
diom  dte  entirely  exonerated  from  all  blame,  and  to  whom 
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and  his  wife  site  paid  th«  highest  possible  eucDmitim  (or 
ttieir  kiudncss  to  Lot  during  her  stay  uiidor  their  roof. 
She  expressed  it  as  her  conviction  that  the  child  had  been 
still-born,  which  was  not  improbable.  The  confession  waa 
s  lengthy  one ;  and  the  solicitor,  knowing  that  those  who 
advised  its  procurement  possessed  a  long  parse,  did 
nothing  to  abbreviate  its  tenns.  When  at  length  it  wm 
completed  and  read  over  for  her,  Molly  signed  it.  and  said 
as  ^e  did  so :  "I  was  a  savage  tjll  1  came  under  this 
roof.  Now  T  know  what  it  is  to  think  an'  be  a  human 
being.  If  I  had  a  duty  to  him  that  wronged  me,  an'  who, 
perhaps,  was  equally  wronged  by  meself,  which  kept  mc 
from  iiijuring  hia  fair  fame,  sure,  I  have  a  greater  duty  to 
them  that  set  nie  right  an'  did  something  to  show  me  the 
meaning  of  the  word  of  God." 

Head-Constable  M'Petty  said  that  he  could  not  pass 
the  case  over,  and  that  Molly  must  bo  charged  with 
infanticide.  The  minister  was  so  emphatic  in  his  resolve 
that  she  should  remain  at  the  manse  that  M'Petty 
arranged  to  get  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  come  to  the 
house  and  take  the  charge,  and  formally  bind  Molly  over 
to  appear  at  the  nes:t  assizes,  the  minister  and  solicitor 
becoming  sureties  for  her  appearance. 

Gallowglass  now  grew  as  suddenly  apathetic  about 
Molly  Carew  as  it  had  been  formerly  interested  in  her. 
But  the  Presbyterians  felt  that  they  had  won ;  and  ihero 
was  a  special  corkiness  visible  in  the  gait  of  Mr.  Uordon, 
Mr.  M'Canieron,  and  Constable  Handy,  as  the  three 
members  of  Mr.  M'Elmore's  congregation  chieSy  con- 
cerned.- But  the  "  young  priest's "  name  web  never 
mentioned,  and  neither  John  O'DowIa  nor  Mrs.  O'Dowla 
ever  directly  heard  the  facts  of  the  cose,  though  such 
shrewd  people  as  they  were  cannot  have  been  without 
their  suspicions. 

When  the  judges  came  to  Cork  to  hold  iha  sumowr 
assizes  all  the  Nationalist  papers  printed  Tun-glorious 
articles  belauding  the  country  on  its  "  crimeleMneaa." 
But  the  hst  of  crimes  woiUd  have  been  further  diminished 
by  one  if  Molly  Carew  had  got  into  the  custody  of  the 
priests  in  one  of  their  Magdalen  Asyhuns  or  any  of  their 
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r  institutions :  for  the  authorities  dare  not  investigate 
oases  of  infanticide  or  birth -conceal  meat  which  occur 
within  the  portals  of  those  sacred  places. 

The  judge,  who  presided  in  the  Crown  Court  for  the 
trial  of  criminal  cases,  was  a  Catholic  who  owed  his  pro- 
motion largely  to  the  intercession  of  the  priests.  He 
ocomed  the  means  to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
tave  recourse  in  order  to  gain  a  seat  on  the  judicial 
ich.  He  was  an  able  man  who,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
loman  Catholic,  would  have  got  his  promotion  as  a 
latter  of  course  as  the  due  reward  of  bis  abilities.  He 
tot  the  case  of  Molly  Carew  last  on  the  list ;  and,  there- 
re,  it  was  at  the  fag  end  of  the  assizes,  lat«  in  the 
temoon  and  in  an  almost  empty  court,  that  the  case 
was  called.  Molly  was  placed  in  the  dock,  and  took  her 
stand  on  the  spot  on  which  a  man  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  in  her  presence  on  the  preceding  day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Elmore,  by  the  special  permission  of 

the  judge,  went  into  the  dock  and  seated  themselves  one  on 

each  side  of  the  accused,  who  pleaded  "not  guilty"  in  answer 

^Jo  the  charge  read  out  against  her  by  the  deputy-clerk  of 

^^ue  Crown.     For  the  Clerk  of  the  Crowu  himself,  being 

^Va  pasha  of  many  tails  "  in  those  days,  used  to  be  away 

^Becmiting   his   health   at  the  Riviera,  or  in  the  Canary 

^laUnds.  at  assiBe-time.     Two  of  the  ablest  barristers  on 

the  circuit  had  been  briefed  in  defence  of  Molly  Carew  by 

Mr.  StanwcU.  acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  wealthy 

terk  Presbyterians  before  mentioned.     They  desired  to 

B  Molly's  coiifeaaion  pubhc,  but  they  failed  to   see 

r  they  could  use  it  as  evidence ;  for  it  referred  to  the 

taternity  of  the  child,  a  question  which  was  irrelevant  on 

"^  0  charge  of  infanticide.     One  of  the  barristers  suggested 

mding  up  the  girl's  confession  privately  to  the  judge  at 

»mmencement  of  the  case  ;  the  other  advised  Tiold- 

;  it  back  until  the  case  for  the  prosecution  had  closed 

then    "  discharging   it   hke   a   bombshell "    at    the 

WTJ.      But  the   wiser   counseb   of   the   first  barrister 

ipily   prevailed,   and,  wheu   the   case   was  called  and 

[oily  had   pleaded,  the  senior  counsel   for  the   defence 

kid  :  "I  have  some  documents  to  show  your  lordslup  in 
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tJiis  COBG,  aiid  I  slinU  take  your  lordship's  advice,  after 
you  have  perused  them,  ae  to  whether  they  should  be 
read  in  open  court  or  not.  The  moral  character  of  some 
of  the  inaoceot  parties  concerned,  nhose  names  are 
mentioned  in  these  documents,  has  been  grossly  defamed 
ftod  some  reparation  should  be  made  to  them  in  a  public 
manner." 

"  1  object,  my  lord,"  said  the  Crown  prosecutor. 

"  Give  me  the  document,"  said  the  judge  putting  forth 
Ids  hand.  And  Molly's  confession  was  passed  up  to  the 
bench. 

When  the  judge  had  read  it,  he  was  obsen-ed  to  Hush, 
and  he  remained  silent  for  some  moments  deeply  immersed 
in  thought.  Then  he  said  hastily:  "I  adjourn  this  case 
till  the  morning." 

"  It  is  the  last  case  in  the  fiat,  my  lord,"  said  the  Crown 
prosecutor,  "  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  very  trivial  caae.  If  the 
defendant  will  plead  guilty  to  an  ordinary  concealment  of 
birth,  we  are  satisfied  that  your  lonlship  shouhl  try  hct 
under  the  First  OSenders'  Act  and  let  ber  out  to  come 
up  for  judgment  when  called  on  to  do  so.  It  would 
be  awkward  t-o  bring  us  all  here  again  to-morrow,  if  it 
could  possibly  bo  avoided," 

"  I  adjourn  the  caae,"  said  the  judge  decisively,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  resumed  his  seat. 

In  the  evening  the  judge  invited  the  barristen  for  tho 
defence  to  visit  him  at  bis  lodgings,  and  held  a  long  con- 
sultation with  them  in  reference  to  the  case. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  judge,  "  this  is  a  peculiar  case.  There 
is  not  much  in  it  from  a  lawyer's  point  of  view,  but  there 
ia  a  great  deal  involved  in  it  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
pobcy.  T  know  that  the  Government  are  very  chary  at 
present  about  doing  anything  which  would  appear  like 
treading  on  the  come  of  the  clergy.  I  therefore  advise 
you  to  plead  guilty  in  the  morning  to  an  ordinary  oon- 
cealment  of  birth,  and  I  shall  let  your  client  off  acot 
free." 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  consented  ;  and,  when  tbe 
judge  waa  left  alone  in  bia  lodging,  he  ruminated  over  tlie 
case  and  smacked  his  lips  :     '*  I  deapise  these  priests,"    h« 
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iud  to  hJniBelf,  "  as  much  as  any  man.  T  scorn  their 
superaatural  pretensions.  But,  but,  tow  can  I  forget 
that  the  Government  hesitated  long  to  appoint  me  to 
the  bench  when  the  vacancy  arose ;  and  that  tbo  Chief 
Secretary  consulted  the  cardinal ;  and  that  I  too  wended 
my  way  to  the  Jesuits  first  and  the  cardinal  afterwards, 
and  invoked  their  assistance  on  ray  behalf.  And,  to  my 
disgrace  be  it  said,  I  promised  the  priests  that  if  ever  the 
tnteiests  of  the  Church  were  at  stake  t  should  hold  myself 
bound  to  protect  them  if  I  could  do  so  without  forswearing 
myself.  And  this  is  pre-eminently  a  case  in  which  I  can 
do  so,  without  breaking  my  oath  to  ray  sovereign  to  do 
equal  justice  between  her  and  all  her  subjects  alike.  This 
case  must  be  hushed  up,  and  I  shall  win  the  cardinaPs 
gratitude  by  hushing  it  up.  I  may  have  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  priests  again,  if  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  aa  it  may  at  any  moment,  and  ii  I  am  compelled 
to  press  forward  my  claim  to  promotion  on  religious  rather 
than  on  professional  grounds. 

When  the  case  was  called  in  court  next  morning,  the 
judge  said :  "  Does  the  prisoner  plead  guilty  to  the 
minor  charge  ? " 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Molly's  senior  counsel. 

"  Do  you  accept  that  plea, '  asked  the  judge,  addressing 
the  Crown  Prosecutors,  "  and  do  you  withdraw  the  charge 
of  infanticide  'i " 

"  We  do,  my  lord,"  rephed  the  counsel  for  the  Crown. 

"Are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Elmore  in  court ^"  went  on  the 
judge. 

The  minister  and  his  wife  rose  fearlessly  in  their  place-s 
in  the  dock  beside  Molly  Carew,  and  answered  in  the 
afErmative. 

"  Mrs.  M'Elmore,"  said  the  judge,  with  great  solemnity, 
"  I  commend  the  conduct  of  yourself  and  your  husband 
in  this  case  in  the  highest  terms.  You  have  acted  like 
true  I'hristians,  and  I  hope  you  will  get  your  reward,  if  not 
in  this  world,  assuredly  in  Uie  next  world.  1  commit  this 
unfortunate  girl  to  your  guardianship,  and  I  dismiss  her 
now  from  the  precincts  of  this  court  and  restore  her  to 
liberty." 
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"There  is  no  necessity,  me  lord,"  8^<1  William  CricW-, 
"she  has  a  home  of  her  own." 

But  the  jndge  ignored  the  interruption  and  hastily  left 
the  bench.  The  batTi&teis,  aolicitors,  and  other  occu- 
pants of  the  court  then  dispersed,  and  the  assizes  were 
over.' 

Next  morning  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  searched  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  in  vsin 
for  a  report  of  tho  case.  Not  a  line  appeared  in  reference 
to  it,  eitiier  in  the  Nationalist  or  Unionist  papers  of  Dablin 
or  Cork,  although  there  had  been  several  reporters  in 
court.  Mr.  M'Eimore  had  vindicated  his  charactt-r  to  the 
aatiafaction  of  his  own  people,  but,  as  Mr.  M'Cameron  had 
wisely  said,  the  Catholics  of  Gallowglass  would  never  hear 
of  hia  innocence,  or  of  Hugh  O'Dowla's  guilt,  in  accurate 
terras. 

The  mini8t«r  and  his  wife  were  wending  their  way  along 
the  shaded  side  of  Patrick  Street  on  their  return  to  the 
railway  terminus  after  the  trial,  when  they  enooontered 
Mrs.  O'Brile,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Noiah  and 
Ignatius  O'Dowla.  Mrs.  O'Brile  knew  the  true  facta  of 
the  case,  and,  knowing  Molly's  mother  for  so  many  yeai«, 
she  felt  compassion  for  the  injured  girl,  ha\'ing  a  keen 
fellow-feeUng  for  all  who,  like  her  husband,  were  the 
victims  of  popular  misrepresentation  and  prejudice.  She 
offered  to  take  Molly  into  her  bouse  as  a  servant,  promis- 
ing to  pay  her  liberally  and  give  her  full  permission  to 
attend  the  Piesbyterian  or  any  other  form  of  worship  she 
might  de^re.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Elmore  consented,  for  they 
felt  Molly's  continued  residence  with  them  would  only 
mean  a  proluugation  of  sectarian  strife.  And  the  minister 
returned  to  Gallowglass  with  his  wife,  and  Molly  Carew 
went  home  with  the  O'Briles.  On  their  arrival  at  Gallow- 
glass railway  station.  Father  Lawnavawla,  aocompanted 
by  a  Mortification  Sister  from  Furzey  Valley,  accosted 
Mrs.  O'Brile,  and  said : 

''I  ask  you,  as  a  Catholic,  Mrs.  O'Brile,  to  give  tbis 
young  girl  into  the  charge  of  this  holy  nun,  who  will  give 
her  a  safe  home  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  assured  aajva- 
tion,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Mortification  at  Furzey  Val 
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iirhere.  as  you  are  aware,  the  community  have  an  excellent 
Hagdaiens'  Home," 

"I'll  do  no  such  thing,  Father  Lawnavawla,"  said  Mrs. 
}'Brile,  preparing  to  depart.  "  I  have  acme  knowledge  of 
*iat  Home,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  mean  imprisonment  for 
ife,  or,  father,  a  living  death,  for  many  a  poor  girl  who, 
Ike  Mary  Carew,  was  as  innocent  after  her  fall  as  she  was 
lefore  it,  and  who  deserved  no  such  fate  as  to  be  herded 
rith  abandoned  sinners  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  working 
br  no  wages  from  morning  till  night." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  calumniate  the  gOod  nuns  ?  "  said  the 
siest,  pointing  to  the  sister  beside  him,  with  her  white 
andmu  and  guimpe,  and  her  immense  brass  cruci^  on 
ter  breast. 

"  I  dare  to  do  my  duty,  sir,  which  is  more  than  you 

md  the  members  of  your  cloth  have  done  by  me  and 

!,"  replied  Mrs.  O'Brile  in  a  most  determined  tone. 

Then,  turning  to  Molly,  she  said,  "  Molly  Carew,  do  you 

"eaire  to  go  with  this  nun,  or  do  you  prefer  to  come  with 

le  in  accordance  with  our  bargain  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  go  with  the  nun  on  any  account,  ma'am," 

■id  Molly  doggedly.     "  I'd  rather  drown  myself  in  Ounar- 

"  Tou   hear    that.   Father    Lawnavawla  "i "   said    Mrs. 

)'BriIe. 

I  do,"  said  the  priest,  "it  is  the  voice  of  the  devil 

peaking  through  the  month  of  his  child.  Her  blood  be 
aon  your  head.  I  bid  you  good  evening. "  And  he 
alked  away  in  company  with  the  Sister,  a  gaunt,  red- 
iced  woman  of  fifty  years  of  ^e. 

"  I'm  damn^I  mane  I'm  very — glad  the  Carew  heifer 
18  come  to  her  right  place  at  last,  air."  said  O'Rourke  to 
dward  O'Brile  that  evening,  when  he  beheld  Molly  in 
le  kitchen.  "She'll  do  as  much  work  as  three  women, 
1'  the  young  ladies  will  get  a  chance  of  keeping  their 
mds  dry." 

The  violence  of  the  boycott  of  the  O'Eriles  had  for 
ime  time  been  showing  symptoms  of  abatement,  and 
utomets  were  returning  to  the  shop.  At  first  poor 
Miple  came,  hoping  to  ingratiate  themselves   with   the 
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O'Briles,  aud  get  substautial  "tbillas"  with  etijiTtlm^ 
they  bought.  Theo  a  better  class  of  perooos,  like  Mra. 
(Jarew,  some  in  need  of  temporary  credit,  others  with  an 
eye  to  future  favours,  began  to  make  their  appearance. 
At  length  some  unemployed  labourers  offered  their  9er\'ioes 
to  Thomas  O'Brile,  and  two  young  girls  also  came  to  be 
trained  as  domestic  servants.  The  sons  of  two  small 
farmers  from  Ballyalochter  soon  afterwards  came  to 
reside  in  the  house  as  shop-appronticeB,  from  whom  no  fee 
was  required,  and  even  farmers  themselves  were  begiooing 
to  obtain  their  supplies  at  O'Brile's  as  before. 

William  Carew  left  Gallowglass  soon  after  the  trial  of 
Molly,  having  accepted  a  pout  as  bailifF  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  Wben  ho  settled  down  in  his  new  home,  which 
was  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers  close  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  he  insisted  on  all  his  children 
accompanying  himself  to  the  Presbvterian  service  on 
Sundays ;  and  Mrs.  Carew  offered  no  serious  objection  to 
that  startling  innovation. 

"  We  must  aither  be  Pagans,  or  Atheists,  or  Christiana," 
Carew  said  to  his  wife.  "  When  we  were  in  Gallowglass  the 
children  were  growing  up  Pagans,  creatures  without  minds 
or  wills,  full  o'  superstitions,  believing  that  the  priests 
were  miraele-workera  who  could  make  or  mar  people  here 
an'  hereafter,  as  if  every  wan  of  'em  were  God  nimaelL 
That  was  wrong.  When  I  consented  till  lave  'em  become 
Catholics,  I  thought  the  Catholic  religion  waa  no  different 
from  me  own,  an'  that  it  left  a  man  or  a  Woman  a  free 
mind ;  but  I  find  that  it  is  not  a  Christian  religion  at  all. 
but  a  mass  o'  the  very  superstitions  wluch  Christ  came  on 
earth  mainly  till  abolish.  I  find  likewise  that  'tis  a 
political  society  that  iuterfares  with  every  haiidstir  a  body 
gives ;  a  kind  o'  benefit  society  for  the  priesta ;  an'  that 
th'  end-all  an'  be-all  o'  the  whole  business  is  till  ennble 
the  priests  an'  nuns  till  suck  the  blood  our  the  people." 

Mrs.  Carew  found  the  priest  in  Antrim  a  very  poor, 
humble,  and  ill-paid  official,  and  his  flock  consisted  alto- 
gether of  cotters  on  the  mountain-sides,  who  did  home* 
work  for  the  hnen  merchants  of  Ballymena,  and  who 
were  the  only  distrcssfal  {leoptc  in   the    neigh bourliood. 
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As  the  chapel  was  a  long  way  ofi,  she  only  went  on  state 
occasions  to  assist  at  that  sacrifice  which,  in  the  priest's 
opinion,  ia  more  necessary  to  salvation  than  moral  recti- 
tude itself.  The  atmosphere  of  independence  in  which 
she  now  lived  made  its  bracing  qualities  felt.  She  saw 
herself  surrounded  by  a  husband  and  children  whom  she 
knew  to  be  improving  in  strength  of  character  and  self- 
helpfulness  with  advancing  years,  and  she  soon  began 
to  find  some  happiness  in  her  own  life,  causing  her  to 
entertain  doubts  about  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  of 
sacerdotal  infallibility  which  had  maimed  her  intellect  in 
childhood  and  had  oppressed  her  like  a  nightmare  during 
the  most  promising  years  of  her  life. 

Holly  Carew  found  her  situation  at  O'Briles'  so  happy 
that  she  refused  to  accompany  her  family,  much  to  the 
notification  of  O'Rourke,  who  declared  that  if  she  had  left 
Gallowglaas  he  should  have  "  hewed  himself  into  th' 
Ounacurra,  or  med  thrax  for  Bio  Janniro,  or  Timbuotoo, 
or  some  other  place  near  the  back  o'  Godspeed  I  " 

Molly  walked  courageously  into  the  Main  Street  every 
Sabbath  morning,  and  attended  worship  in  Mr.  M'Eimore's 
church ;  but  she  joined  the  O'Briles  in  their  nightly 
prayers,  and  read  a  little  of  her  Bible  to  herself  after- 
wards, finding  that  consolation  in  the  everlasting  book 
which  she  had  sought  after  in  vain  elsewhere. 

■  1  ImvB  It  in  wribiog.  on  excellent  anthoiily,  tbat  the  words  repeU«d 
bj  Utitidj  were  actaalW  uaed  br  a  Catholic  peasuDt  (to  my  intonu&lit] 
'p  LhB  jeai  iSSi. 
'  ***     oriK^ftl  oC  Cracked  Dal;  is  well  remembered  b;  the  auttior. 

>  like  tbis  are  Dot  infrequent  in  Ireland,  I  rwret  to  ny.     In 

we,  limilar  in  many  essentials  t«  thai  recorded  in  the  teil, 

B  bcfoTO  the  court,  in  which  the  guilty  pnrty  was  the  mperior  of  a 

tery.  anil  the  innocent  Ttclini  of  the  slander  wa»  n  Preiibjterian 
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"  With  deep  affection  and  recollection, 
1  atMn  think  of  the  Shandon  belta. 
WhoHe  saiiDd  so  wild  would,  in  days  of  childhood. 
Fling  round  my  oradle  their  magic  spella." 

— Fathsb  FBOVT. 

HuoH  O'DowLA  Pensrr  puraued  hia  studies  for  some 
years  at  the  theological  college  in  Kilmoy,  without  once 
returning  to  Galiowglass,  his  long  snmmer  vacation  being 

spent  abroad  in  romimiiy  with  one  of  the  {'ollege  pHost.'', 
In  the  interval  Ignatius  O'Dowla  obtained  hia  medical 
degree  at  the  Queen's  College  with  great  distinctioo,  and 
at  once  obtained  a  berth  as  ship's  surgeon  on  board  a 
Canadian  mail  steamer.  After  one  or  two  transatlantic 
trips,  he  took  a  house  in  Gallowglasa,  and  commenced  to 
practise  in  his  native  town.  The  boycott  of  the  O'Briles 
had  completely  died  away  in  the  meantime  ;  Thomas 
O'Brile  was  once  again  making  money  at  all  his  various 
businesses,  and  Dr.  O'DowIa's  engagement  to  Miss  Norah 
O'Brile  became  a  recognised  fact. 

Meantime  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  representation  of 
Gallowglasa,  and  the  Crown  and  Hanaper  Office  issued 
a  writ  authorising  the  sheriff  to  hold  tlie  election.  On 
the  day  appointed  for  the  nomination,  John  O'Dowla, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  Ignatius,  Mr.  Denis  O'Loobera, 
M.P.,  his  proposers,  seconders,  and  assenting  burgesses, 
walked  proudly  to  the  Town  Hall  and  handed  in  twenty 
nomination  papers.  Mr.  O'Dowla  and  his  party  sat  there 
for  three  hours,  waiting  for  an  opponent  to  turn  up,  spoiling 
for  a  fight,  politically  speaking  ;  but,  to  their  own  amaze- 
ment and  the  ill-concealed  chagrin  of  the  sheriff,  no  rival 
candidate  was  nominated  by  the  Liberals  or  Conserva- 
tives ;    and  the  sub-sheriff  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
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ilare  John  O'Dowla,  esquire,  duly  elected  to  serve  in 
le  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
id  Ireland  as  member  for  Gallowglass,  scornfully  accept- 
the  new  member's  cheque  for  twenty-five  pounds. 
I'd  be  after  receiving  five  hundred  pounds  to-day.  so 
would,  if  there  was  a  content,"  said  the  sub-sheriff  dis- 
nsolately. 

John  O'Dowla's  hands  were  shaken  until  they  almost 

dropped  from  his  shoulders ;    or,  as  the  local  paper  put 

it  next  day  :  "  If  Mr.  O'Dowla,  M.F.,  had  as  many  hands 

Ai^ue,  and  as  many  eyes  as  Briareus,  the  popular  idols 

old,  he  would  have  found  employment  for  each  and 

sry  one  of  them  in  descrying  and  responding  to  the 

igratulations  of  his  friends  and  admirers." 

All  the  loafers  in  Gallowglass  besieged  his  shop,  begging 

for  money  wherewith  to  drink  the  health  of  their  member. 

A  tar  barrel  was  lit  and  carried  through  the  street,  followed 

by  the  Mahemacrow  brass  band  playing  "  The  Rakea  of 

Mallow  "  and  "  The  Boys  of  Kilkenny  "  to  celebrate  "  the 

popular  triumph"  ;  and  Cracked  Daly  delivered  a  speech 

irom  his  window  in  honour  of  the  event. 

John  O'Dowla  felt  as  if  he  had  been  bom  again  when 
awoke  in  his  own  bed  on  the  morning  (oltowii^  his 
He  could  more  or  less  feel  the  sensation  of  being 
am  M.P.  tingling  through  his  frame.  When  he  emerged 
into  the  Main  Street,  he  was  on  tlie  point  of  uttering  his 
usual  exclamation,  "  Glory  be  to  God  for  all  his  gifts  and 
graces ! "  but  checked  the  words  ere  they  passed  his  lips, 
as  an  expression  which  might  not  be  diplomatic  enough 
for  a  Member  of  Forhament. 

Father   Lawnavawla's   figure   loomed   in   view  on   the 
iposite  side  of  the  street,  wending  his  way  towards  the 
invent  to  say  morning  mass  for  the  nuns. 
"  Good  morning  to  you,  John  1 "  cried  the  priest  from 
o  opposite  sidewalk. 

O'Dowla  looked  up.  "  Morrow -morrow,  sir  !  "  he  cried, 
ihiug  to  the  kerb  stone  and  balancing  himself  on  its  edge. 
*  Come  across,  John,  I  want  to  spake  t'  yeh,"  called  out 
le  priest. 
O'Dowla  hesitated.     Rain  iiad  fallen  during  the  night 
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and  tlie  limestone  road  was  covered  with  it  thick  pute 
oE  gutter. 

'  Don't  delay  me,  don't  delay.  I'll  be  !ttt«  for  the 
Convent  mass  !  "  cried  out  the  curate. 

"  rm  coming,  wr ! "  cried  John,  plunging  into  the 
gutter  and  bounding  on  tiptoe  acroas  the  road :  "  Pap. 
pup.  pup  I  Glory  be  to  God  ! "  he  exclaimed,  staiii[ang 
on  the  nags  and  shaking  the  gutter  from  his  boota. 

"  An  Act  o'  Parliament  ought  to  bo  paaaed,"  said  the 
priest.  "  compelling  the  Government  to  take  chkige  o' 
the  roads  and  have  all  repairing  in  the  handa  o'  Tieasury 
officials.     Sure  it  oi^ht,  oughtn't  it  ?  " 

"  See  here,  air  !  "  cried  O'Dowla,  "  that's  the  first  thing 
I'll  get  done  in  the  House  o'  Commona,  aa  sure  as  we  name 
is  John  O'Dowla  !  " 

"  Not  the  first  thing,  John,"  said  the  prieet ;  "  your 
first  care  must  be  to  secure  the  foundation,  or  subsidiaa- 
tion,  of  a  liberally  endowed  University  under  the  coDtrol 
of  the  bishops  an'  priests  of  Ireland.  But,  in  the  mane- 
time.  Doctor  O'Keefe  wants  you  to  ask  a  que^on  t 
to  th'  appointment  of  a  Protestant  to  the  positi 
|X)8t- mi  stress  at  Furzey  Valley  at  a  salary  of  £15  t 
I  have  the  question  drafted  an'  I'll  give  it  t'  } 
evening.     I  must  be  off  now." 

When  John  O'Dowla  had  recrossed  to  his  own  «. 
the  street,  O'PoUards  appeared,  bringing  with  him  4 
glomerate  odour  of  spirits  and  grocer's  sundriea.  "  ~ 
he  cried,  buttonhohng  O'Dowla,  "  when  j'ou  l 
Parliament,  the  very  first  thing  you'll  do,  will  be  % 
that  question  to  the  Chief  Sectary,  what  I " 
O'PoUards  thrust  a  paper  into  O'Dowla's  hands. 

"  Pup,  pup,  pup !  "  oxdaimed  O'Dowla.     " '" 
this  about  ? 

"  Road  it !     Read  it,  can't  you  !  "  cried  O'Pcdta 

O'Dowla  looked  scrutiuisingly  at  the  scrawl  befonJL 

and  rea<l :  "  1  begs  to  ask  the  Chief  Sectar)'  to  the  Lord- 
Leftiimant  of  Ireland,  if  be  ia  aware  that  a  certain  pvtf, 
a  general  merehaut  residing  in  the  Main  Street  of  Gulow* 
glass,  was  publicly  insulted  by  a  common  peoler  on  the 
27th  inst.,  while  standing  at  the  door  of  his  own  catabluh- 
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merit  and,  if  so,  what  official  notice  will  be  taken  of  tbe 
uiAtter  ?  " 

"  Is  that  right  ?     What  ?  "  asked  O'Pollards. 

"  What  do  it  refer  to  !  "  inquired  O'Dowla. 

*'  1  was  standin'  at  me  own  door  meeelf  last  night  after 

your   triumphant   return,    whin   a   bobby,   that   infernal 

PresbTterian,  Handy,  rushed  in  apast  me.      '  You  have 

tie«  here,  Mr.  O'Pollardfl,'  says  he.     '  Tis  a  lie,'  saya  I, 

■Won't  you  take  me  word  ?   what  ? '     Not  a  syllable  out 

'  ' '  1,  but  in  be  tears  to  the  parlour,  where  Sawnuch, 

ID,  an'  a  few  o'  the  townspeople,  the  burgesses,  were 

it  bavin'  a  half- wan  or  two  after  the  day.    What  ?     'Twaa 

ir  closin'  time,  1  admit.    But,  mind  je,  no  money  passed. 

,  keenogue.*     Sure,   I'll   never  charge  a  piiiny  for 

4iat  was  sold,  what  ?     He's  goin'  to  summons  me,  but, 

Kbbe,  whin  this  question  appears  in  the  paper  as  bein' 

iked  in  the  House  o'  Commons,  he'll  change  his  tunc. 

I  too  bad  to  have  the  people  insuJted  be  dungkey- 

Irivora  that  they  pays  theiraclvea,  what  I  " 

"  Suio  the  coats  on  their  backs  belongs  to  the  tax- 
|Byere  !  "  said  O'Dowla. 
'    '  Wliin  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  O'Pollards, 
"  Before  the  week  is  out,  I  believe,"  said  O'Dowla  with 
sigh. 

"  More  power  to  you,"  cried  the  other.  "  Then  you'll 
ask  it  the  very  night  you  eets  to  Luudun,  an'  'twill  be  on 
the  paper  the  day  after  an  the  petty  sessions  oant  be  till 
fortnight.  That'll  do  nicely,  Notice  that  I  makes  no 
'  ition  of  names.  Wcll-lathercd  is  half-shaved,  what ! 
must  be  rumiing  away,  the  young  fella  is  rackln'  oft 
le  whisky,  an'  I'm  afraid  he  might  water  it  too  much." 
*'  Too  little  he  means,"  murmured  O'Dowla,  as  he  sought 
le  shelter  of  his  own  shop. 

At  breakfast  conversatmn  turned  on  the  departure  of 
le  master. 

'■  'Tia  a  wander  tbe  mimbcrs  don't  get  free  passes  to 
and  from  Parliament,"  said  Mrs.   O'Dowla.     "  The   bare 
fsre'U  come  to  over  three  pounds.     Of  course  you'll  travel 
class,  John  ?  " 
Ob.  cttitiunly,"  replied  the  new  member.    "  Third  class 
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is  good  enough  for  any  one ;  but  I'll  do  me  beet  to 
the  members  free,  and  second  class  too.  on  all  the  tiiM^* 
when  I  go  into  the  House  o'  Commons.  There's  no  socie^ 
in  first-class." 

Some  days  afterwards  Canon  O'Darrell,  as  he  waa  now 
styled,  met  the  new  member,  and  informed  him  that  the 
bishop  had  received  the  privilege  from  Rome,  where  he 
had  been  recently  paying  his  quinquennial  vimt,  ad  Umifia 
aposlolorum,  of  recommending  two  laymen  of  the  diocese, 
one  for  the  title  of  Count  and  the  other  for  that  of  Chevaltei 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  A  wealthy  Irish- Americoo, 
who  had  purchased  an  estate  at  the  North  side  of 
diocese,  had  been  recommended  for  the  Countship, 
the  bishop  had  decided  to  offer  the  title  and  insignia 
CSievolier  to  the  new  Member  of  Parliament. 

"  The  fays,  or  fees,  to  be  paid  to  the  Propaganda  hf- 
Count  Maloney  will  1)p  tour  hmuirf-d  an'  fifty  pounds, 
but  you'll  only  have  to  pay  fifty  for  the  Chevalier.  We 
got  a  special  reduction  made." 

"  Wouldn't  it  look  like  vanity  at  my  time  o'  life,  air, 
like  as  if  a  man  got  a  set  o'  false  teeth  or  a  wig,  if  I  were 
to  put  any  such  handle  to  me  name  now  ?  He,  he,  lie  ! " 
And  appealing  to  his  wife,  he  said,  "  What  do  you  think 
about  it,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  rephed  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  "  I'm  of  the  same  opinion 
as  his  reverence.  If  the  bishop  thinks  you  ought  to  take 
it  you're  better  be  said  be  his  lordship." 

"  Here's  th'  insignia,"  said  Father  O'Darrell,  producing 
a  parcel  and  a  letter  bearing  "  the  seal  of  the  fisherman." 

"  Oh,  my !  "  cried  John  O'Dowla,  "  this  is  great  ex- 
pedition entirely." 

"  Give  me  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds,"  said  the  parish 
priest.     "  I  have  to  send  it  off  to  Rome  by  the  first  post." 

After  much  hesitation  John  O'Dowla  obeyed. 

"  See,  Canon,"  he  said,  "  I  have  some  doubts  about  it, 
but  I'll  never  go  back  o'  me  word,  an'  what's  more,  I'd 
never  break  your  own  word  an'  the  word  of  his  lordship." 

"  An'  whin'U  he  become  a  Chevalier  ?  "  asked  Mra. 
O'Dowla.     "  Will  there  be  a  thayological  examinatioD  ?  " 

"  He's  wan  this  minute,"  replied  Canon  O'Danefl. 
"  Kneel  down  on  your  marrow-bones,  John." 
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And  Canon  O'Dairell  hurriedly  initiated  tlie  new  Mem- 
ber. 

The  eventful  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of  Chevalier 
O'Dowla,  M.P.,  at  length  arrived,  and  Mrs.  O'DowIa  in- 
quirod  how  many  shirts  her  huBbaod  desired  her  to  pack  up 
for  him. 

"  I  Bwppose  wan  a  week'll  do  there  as  well  as  here," 
replied  the  Member,  "  but  I'll  lave  all  such  culinary  matters 
entirely  to  yerself." 

"  Culinary  matters  it  is,  sure  enough,"  sighed  Mrs. 
O'Dowla,  "  for  I'll  be  hard  set  cuilin'  out  four  white  shirts 
that  'ont  shame  us.  Sure  'tisn't  all  linen  shirts  you'll 
want,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  bother  me  about  it  any  more,  woman."  re- 
torted the  Member ;  "  I  have  something  bett«r  to  do 
besides  jabberin'  about  shirts." 

Going  to  the  door  he  spoke  to  the  foreman :  "  Now. 
see,  listen  to  me,"  he  said,  assuming  a  look  of  fierce 
solemnity,  his  face  growing  dark  as  night.  "  While  I'm 
away,  see,  give  no  credit  to  any  one  what«oever  except 
the  beat  customers ;  furnish  every  account  that's  due, 
an',  see,  write  at  the  foot  of  each  bill,  '  Early  attention 
moist  particularly  requested.'  If  any  one  asks  you  when 
I'll  be  home,  say  that  you're  eipectin'  me  every  day  and 
don't  know  the  minute  I'll  walk  in  the  door !  " 

"  Very  well,  Shuwlarc,"  said  the  foreman. 

"  You're  like  a  major-general,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  still 
smarting  under  the  rebufi  with  which  her  husband  had 
closed  the  conversation  with  herself,  "  Have  y'  any  orders 
fnr  me  1  " 

Her  husband  glared  at  her.  "  I  have,"  he  replied. 
"  Keep  your  mouth  closed  till  I  come  home  an'  you  11  do 
more  work  than  ever  you  did  in  your  life  in  the  same 
time."  < 

"  'Twin  be  well  for  yourself  if  God  gives  you  grace  to 
keep  your  own  mouth  shut,  too,  in  the  place  you're  going 
to,'  retorted  his  wife,  and  she  sailed  oS  to  att«nd  to  her 
honaehold  duties. 

Canon  O'Darrell  called  to  remind  John  that  he  required 
I  loan  on  easy  terms  from  the  Government  to  build  a 
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residence  for  his  curates.  "  An  act  should  be  passed," 
said  the  pastor,  "  advancing  money  at  wan.  or  wun  per 
ceot,  a,  repayable  by  yearly  inBtalmints  in  a  hundred 
years,  for  all  Catholic  churches  and  parochial  houses." 

The  new  member  acquiesced,  saying :  "  Of  course,  of 
course,  it  should,  air ;  I'll  speak  to  Mr.  Fireframc  on  the 
point  the  very  first  night  I  enter  Parliament," 

Mrs.  O'Dowla  said  she  thought  "  the  la.ste  the  Go' 
meat  might  do  for  the  poor  people  was  to  build  the  chs] 
and  perrokyal  houses  free,  gratis." 

"  More  power  to  you,  Bri^et,"  said  Canon  O'Darrell 
laughingly,  "  but  I  fear  the  millay-nium,  or  millenniam 
will  come  before  we  see  that  done." 

Encouraged  by  the  parish  priest's  smile,  Mrs.  O'Dowla 
continued,  laughing  between  the  words :  '^  Don't  the 
Government  build  the  poorhouses  and  the  gaols  for  the 
rognes  and  the  inisfortiiiiate.'',  and  whv  ipn't  it  avqnaltv 
to  raiaon  that  the  jiious  an'  the  well-to-do  should  be  pro- 
vided for  1     Sure  it  stands  to  raison,  sir,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

O'Dowla  opened  his  eyes  in  amazement  and  stared  at 
his  wife.  "See  here.  Bridget,"  he  exclaimed,  "there's  a 
party  waiting  for  you  in  tliti  shop,  flo  out,  an'  lave  these 
deep  matters  to  meself  an'  the  pastor." 

"  I  s'pose  you'll  be  home  for  SuWb  profession,  chevalier," 
said'the  priest.  "  'Tis  fixed  for  this  day  three  months.  In 
case^you  don't,  you'll  want  to  send  the  cheque  in  ample 
time  so  that  there  might  be  no  hitch  in  the  sacred  cere- 


"  Oh,  I'll  come  home  certainly,  sir,"  replied  Chevalier 
O'Dowla. 

"  Chevalier,"  said  the  pastor,  as  he  was  leaving,  "  be 
sure  an'  go  regularly  to  your  religioiis  duty  while  in 
Lundun,  ayther  at  Maiden  Lane  or  Hatton  Garden,  or 
to  th'  oratory  at  Brompton." 

Father  Lawnavawla  called  subsequently  ;  and,  after  a 
great  deal  of  mystery,  entrusted  O'Dowla  with  two  docu- 
ments, one  being  the  question  relative  to  the  Fursey 
Valley  postmistress.  The  other  paper  was  a  resolution, 
marked  "  to  be  moved  at  the  first  opportunity,"  which 
was  written  in  a  copperplate  hand  embellished  with  many 
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mrishes :  "  Tliat,  iimsmuch  as  freetlom  of  opinion  on 
igiouB  mstterfi  has  been  proved  to  result  in  division 
id  discord  amongst  heretics  and  has  been  proved  to  be 
istnictive  of  faith  and  morals,  so  also  is  freedom  of 
on  literary  and  scientific  matters  equally  dangerous 
people  and  accordingly  to  be  condemned  ;  and 
lerefore  be  it  resolved  that  no  book  shall  be  imported 
loto,  or  publishe-d  in  this,  the  island  of  sainti^  and  Bcholars, 
□nleaa  it  has  first  received  the  imprimaiur  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  all  schools 
of  every  description  be  strictly  denominational  and  under 
"le  Bole  control  of  the  clergy  of  the  parish  in  which  they 
situated  ;  and  that  an  Act  be  passed  embodying  these 
IS,  and  all  expenses  of  same  be  paid  by  the  Imperial 
Government," 

Mrs.   O'Dowia,   who  had  been  listening  admiringly  to 
the   curate's   resolution,    exclaimed :     "  God    love    your 
iverence  !    You  must  be  inspired !  " 

lo^cat   that   you   move  the  adjournment  of  the 
[ouse  to  discuss  it  aa  a  matter  of  public  urgency,"  said 
10  curate.    "  But  Fireframe  will  do  it  justice — I'm  sure 
be  ought,  any  way.     Sure  he  ought,  oughtn't  he  ?  " 

"  Hallo,  John,  or  rather  Chevalier,"  exclaimed  Boland 
Qlenpower,  thrusting  his  head  and  shoulders  into  the 
parlour,  "  You're  not  a  bit  changed,  begor.  Hair,  nose, 
eyfs,  mouth,  all  the  same.  Height  unaltered  !  Weight 
as  before  1  Show  me  till  I  feel  your  pulse  while  you're 
sticking  out  your  tongue.  Members  of  Parliament  are 
near  the  same  as  common  people  aft«r  all.  As 
Byron,  a  great  authority  on  such  matters,  or  was  it 
ikespeare,  said  : 


'  Excuae  me,  Roland,"  said  O'Dowla,  producing  a  lead 
Lcil  and  moistening  its  point  between  bis  lips,  "  1  often 
jd  you  coating  them  lines.     I'll  take  'em  down  now 

'  further  uee  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  an'  the  Welsh 

1'  the  High  Landers  !     He,  he,  he." 

jor,  many  the  man  makes  use  o'  my  ideea,"  said 
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Roland.  "  I'm  no  egotist.  I  abominato  it,  bat  I 
away  as  majiy  spare  ideea — I  suppose  every  ma 
hounds  does  the  same — as  would  stock  foitr 
brains.  As  Dill,  a  damn  clever  man  though  a  Pn 
— ^I  often  remark  that  Protestants  have  a  damn  sight  more 
brains  than  we  have^-as  Dill  said  to  nie,  '  Roland  Glco- 
power,'  says  he,  '  if  you  had  education  'tis  lu  from  Glen* 
powerstown  you'd  b^.' '" 

"See  here,  Roland,"  said  O'DowIa,  "don't  be  wander* 
ing.     Coat  the  lines ;  I'm  pressed  for  time." 

Roland  took  a  long  time  to  do  bo.  "  For,"  as  be  said, 
"  I'd  reel  'em  off  slap-bang  vrithout  any  troahle,  whin  I 
wouldn't  be  thinkin'  o'  what  I  was  sayln* ;  but  'tis  a 
different  thing  whin  a  pistol  is  put  to  a  man's  head  tike 
this.  The  best  hunter  will  baulk  when  too  friMh,  or  walked 
up  coolly  to  a  fence." 

"  Pup,  pup,  pup  !  My  God  Almighty  1 "  said  John 
O'Dowla. 

Mrs.  O'Dowla  was  confronted  across  the  counter  by  a 
small  levee  of  female  customers  who  were  congratulating 
her  on  her  newly  acquired  dignity.  But,  strange  to  say, 
Mrs.  O'Dowla  was  weeping  and  her  oyea  were  red  from 
fruqucnt  contact  with  her  check  apron.  "  Members  o' 
Parliament  an'  Shewleers  gummoh!  she  sobbed. ''  I  wish 
they  left  him  as  he  was,  at  home  with  his  wife  an*  childerr. 
ANIiat'll  I  do  at  all  without  him  ?  Him  that  never  was 
out  from  a  male  yet ;  I  ax  God's  pardon,  he  waa  oat 
wance  the  day  o'  the  meeting  at  Cahercoulish." 

"  Yeh,  that's  nothing,  ma'am  !  " 

"  Nobody'd  count  that,"  chorused  the  women,  tosnog 
up  their  hands,  and  changing  their  positions. 

"  He  was  the  best  husband  an'  the  knowingest  maa— " 
Mrs.  O'Dowla  was  saying ;  when,  seeing  RoUod  baokutt 
out  of  the  parlour  followSl  hy  John,  she  suddenly  stoppA 
and,  walking  away  from  her  audience,  dried  ber  e^va  at 
the  desk  behind  the  shelter  of  the  screen. 

Roland  turned  towards  the  women. 

"  Blood  alive  !  "  he  shouted,  opening  his  ansa  aa  if  to 
embrace  them  all,  "what  a  spanking  bunch  o'  aloohter. 
juicy-looking  women  I " 
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I   His  audience  screanied  with  laughter. 

"  More  power  to  ye,  air  !  "  cried  Mrs.  O'Larey, 

"  You're  a  droll  gintieman,  Mr.  Glenpower !  "  said  Mrs. 
■AmiD.     "  I  remiraberB  yoiir  father,  'twas  he  was  the  nice 
gintieman  an'  no  mistake  !  " 

"  A  good  man  like  meself  couldn't  but  be  well  bred  !  " 
cried  Roland.  "  I  often  heard  me  father  wasn't  a  patch 
opon  me  grandfather  I  " 

"  See,  RoUnd,"  interrupted  John  O'DowIa,  "  We  have 
many  things  to  look  after  to-day,  packing  and  all  to  that. 
Be  going  now,  be  going  hke  a  good  man." 

"  Don't  mind  him,  Roland,"  called  out  Mra,  O'Dowla. 
"  Stay  as  long  as  you  like,  an'  the  longer  the  merrier ;  'tis 
little  o'  the  packing  the  Shewleer  '11  take  on  himself." 

"  Packing ! "  cried  Roland  ;  "  he  must  be  going  in  great 
Btate.  If  you  took  my  advice,  ma'am,  you'd  go  with  him 
yooraelf,  for  there's  no  knowing  what  a  game  cut  of  a 
man  like  him  will  be  up  to  away  from  home.  I  often  saw 
damn  steady  goers  turn  out  reckless  riders  at  the  heel 
of  the  hunt." 

"  See,  Roland,  in  God's  name — "  bc^an  O'Dowla,  raising 

B  hands  as  if  to  pronoonce  a  benediction. 
I  "  Fm  in  possession,"  shouted  Glenpower.  "  In  the 
lenoe  of  your  grawver  wife  and  these  women  here,  I 
feu  you,  Mr.  Chevaleor  John  O'Dowla,  Esquire.  M.P., 
FU  watch  your  conduct  in  Parliament,  and  if  ever  I  hear 
of  you  giving  a  soft  word  to  th'  inimy.  or  sittin'  silent 
whin  your  country  is  maligned,  I'll  get  me  best  horsewhip 
and  pack  up  for  Lundun  to  tan  yer  hide.  I  give  you  me 
oath  before  God ;  or  what  I  consider  far  more  binding, 
I  pledge  you  me  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  1  will ; 
and  what  I  say  I  mean.  Good-bye  to  ye  all .'  "  and  shak- 
ing bands  with  the  O'Dowlas,  he  rushed  into  the  street 
langhing. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  O'Dowla  was  to  join  company 
with  a  brother  M.P.  at  Cork  and  travel  with  him  by  the 
night  mail  to  Dublin,  cross  thence  to  Holyhead,  and  reach 

e.on  the  following  evening.  When  all  the  necessary 
rel  had  been  packed  into  the  old  and  shabby  but 
;ioU8  trunk,  in  which  Mra.  O'Dowla  bad  brought  her 
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trousseau  to  Gallowglaas,  and  when  the  trunk  stood  stanng 
the  family  in  the  parlour  at  tea-time,  the  emotions  of  the 
O'DowIas  grew  too  strong  for  utterance. 

Mrs.  O'DowIa  was  crying  as  she  ate  her  bread  and  batter, 
and  the  Chevalier  would  have  been  weeping,  but  for  seeing 
her  in  t«&rs.  And  though  Ignatius  laughed  at  his  mother, 
ho  found  it  difficult  to  keep  hia  own  eyes  perfectly  dry. 
Those  who  travel  constantly  can  hardly  realise  what  a 
wrench  it  was  to  John  O'Dowla  to  leave  bia  borne  and 
depart  from  Ireland  for  the  first  time.  He  essayed  to 
rebuke  his  wife  several  times,  but  could  not  bame  the 
words. 

"  That  trunk  is  like  a  coffin  in  the  house,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
O'Dowla,  and  then  the  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  Chevaliei 
O'Dowla,  M.P.,  and  rolled  down  hia  face- 

"  Shut  up,  Bridget,  for  heaven's  sake !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Here's  0  Pollards  an'  Sawnucb,  an'  Baflf,  an*  a  whole 
lot  coming  over  across  the  street." 

Mrs.  O'Dowla  dried  her  eyes,  and  in  a  moment  the  littie 
parlour  waa  crowded  to  excess  by  the  sympathising  neigh- 
boura  and  pohticians,  who  saw  nothing  wrong  in  totradhig 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  family  at  such  a  moment,  or  m 
disturbing  their  evening  meal.  They  had  many  commaDds 
to  give  O  Dowla,  with  all  of  which  he,  being  half-comatow, 

gromised  compliance.  Money  waa  to  be  lent  by  the 
ovemment  to  deepeu  the  river  up  to  Gallowglaea ;  to  cut 
a  new  road  down  to  the  deep-water  quay ;  a  light  rail- 
way was  to  be  built  at  Government  expense  from  Gallow- 
glaas  to  the  seaside.  These  and  a  host  of  minor  thinoi 
were  to  be  immediately  attended  to.  or  Messrs.  Sawnacti, 
O'PoUards,  Sporeen,  and  ten  thousand  other  Irish  patriola 
would  know  the  reason  why. 

O'Dowla  said  simply,  "  God  direct  us,  I'll  pot  vnry 
thing  before  Mr.  Fireframe." 

Then,  when  at  last  they  had  finished,  he  arose  and  b«ned 
of  them  to  leave,  as  he  had  to  bid  his  daughter  good-b^ 
at  the  convent. 

"  Good-bye,  papa,"  said  Julia,  oSering  her  cheek  to  be 
kissed ;  "  I  hope  you'll  distinguish  yourself  in  Parliament ; 
don't  be  rude  whatever  you  do ;   keep  your  temper  ai>d 
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rrite  often  to  me.  If  anything  troublea  you,  always  writ* 
o  me,  and  I'll  consult  Our  Mother." 

The  nun's  white  guimpe  swelled  with  importance  like 
the  breast  of  a  pigeon :  '  You'll  come  home  for  the  pro- 
,  of  course.  Chevalier,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  ma'am,"  replied  John  O'Dowla. 

"  Indee'l,  Chevalier,"  said  the  Reverend  Mother.  "  I'll 
l>fler  a  special  novena  myself  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  your 

EC63S,  and  I'll  get  the  whole  community  to  pray  for 

ui  happy  return." 

"  'Tis  an  ould  saying,"  replied  John  O'Dowla  absent- 
aindedly,  "  that  'tis  a  holy  an'  a  wholesome  thought  to 
ny  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from  their 
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"  Papa  !  "  exclaimed  Julia. 

The  shrewd  httle  nun  laughed.  "  You're  very  far  from 
teing  dead,  Chevalier  O'Dowla,"  she  said,  "  but  I  know 
what  you  mean." 

"  I  don't  profess  any  knowledge  of  theyology,  ma'am, 
mt  the  absent  an'  the  dead  are  much  alike,"  said  John 
)'Dowla  lugubriously.  "  Let  ye  pray  for  me  by  all  means. 
3od  be  merciful  to  me  poor  mother,  ma'am,  she  used  to 
I  Bay  in  Irish — I'U  endeavour  to  translate  it  for  you, 

It " 

"Papa,  you'll  lose  your  train,"  interrupted  Julia,  and 
she  presented  her  cheek  to  be  kissed.  Then  shaking  handa 
with  the  Reverend  Mother,  John  O'Dowla  left  the  convent, 
somewhat  elated  at  having  got  through  a  parting  which 
"  lie  had  expected  to  be  a  most  trying  ordeal, 

John  O'Dowla  was  accompanied  to  the  railway  station 
tyCanon  O'Darrell,  Father  Lawnavawla,  Messrs.  O'PoIlardfl, 
'  Sporeen.  Sawnuch,  Wegless,  M'Climber,  Cracked  Daly,  and 
a  score  of  other  shopkeepers,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
loiterers. 

"  Third  return  to  Cork,"  said  John  O'Dowla  absent- 
^Bundedly  to  the  station-master. 

H^  "  Return  !  "  exclaimed  Sporeen.  "  Don't  mind  him,  Mr. 
^fajatson,  'tis  a  single  he  want«."  And  he  added,  in  a  stage 
Hwhisper  to  O'Dowla,  "  For  th'  'onnur  o'  God,  turn  around 
^■in'  go  first-clase,  or  at  all  events  turn  around  an'  go  seoood. 
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The  people  would  like  to  see  their  Mimber  tomin'  aroond 
an'  goin  off  in  proper  form." 

John  paused.    "  Didn't  I  always  go  third  1  "  he  asked. 

"  Were  you  always  a  Mimber  an'  a  Shewleer  though  ?  " 
urged  Sporeeu.  "  I'll  walk  away  this  minut«,  if  you  goes 
third."  Then  to  the  station-master  :  "  Give  him  a  second 
single,  Mr.  Datson." 

"  How  much  is  it  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Two-and-six,"  rephed  Mr.  Dataon. 

"  Well,  needs  must  when  the  divil  drives,"  said  John 
O'DowIa,  M.P.,  laying  half-a-crown  tm  the  counter,  "but 
a  third  return — a  return,  mind  you,  not  a  single — would 
only  coat  two-and-four.  !  s'pose  a  single  would  be  only 
half  that  again.  Sure  I  don't  know,  for  I  never  took  a 
single  ticket  from  Gallowglass  before." 

I^non  O'DarreJI  sailed  up,  followed  by  his  curate,  and 
said :  "  Hugh  O'DowIa  Penser  is  carrying  all  before  him 
in  Kilmoy.  He's  the  best  student  of  bis  year  in  pastoral 
theology. ' 

"  I'm  glad  t«  bear  it,  yer  reverence,"  said  John  O'DowIa, 
"  for  the  whole  country  is  givin'  up  tillage  an'  taldn'  to 
pasture  entirely  now." 

"  Sure  they're  admittin'  pastoral  holdings  to  Uie  benefit 
o'  the  Land  Act  now,  what !  "  said  O'PolIarda- 

"  That's  a  very  practical  thing  for  a  young  pnesl  to 
atiidy,  d'ye  see  !  "  said  Wegleas,  "  Pastoral  theology,  d'ye 
see  that  now  ?  " 

"  We  must  go  with  the  times,"  said  Canon  O'Darr^l 
smiling,  and  leaving  the  subject  enveloped  in  mystery. 

The  time  was  up.  O'DowIa  embraced  his  weeping  wife, 
bade  good-bye  to  his  son,  shook  hands  with  all  his  friends, 
entered  an  unoccupied  second-class  carriage,  and  the  tralo 
steamed  oS  amidst  cheers  and  waving  of  hata  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

The  thoughts  of  Mr,  John  O'DowIa,  M.P.,  as  tho  tnun 
sped  away,  ran  in  a  melancholy  groove.  He  had  never 
travelled  to  Cork  in  the  evening  before,  and  the  lonelineai 
of  the  second-class  carriage  oppressed  him.  At  every 
station  by  the  way  he  stretched  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
hoping  to  Bce  an  acquaintance  to  whom  ho  might  say 
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"  God  save  you,"  but  even  that  consolation  was  denied 

lum.     He  startled  all  the  station-masters  by  informing 

I  tkem  that  it  was  "  a  fine  night,  thank  God,"  and  asking 

n  their  opinion,  "the  weather  was  likely  to  hold  up, 

'  fine  weather  was  badly  wanted  by  the  farmers,  if 

was  God's  will." 

The  jolting  of  the  jingle,  by  which  he  and  his  luggage 
re  conveyed  to  the  terminus  of  the  Dublin  line  in  Cork, 
i  terrific,  the  vehicle  surging  from  aide  to  aide  over  the 
■  rutty  street, 

"Your  traces   are   too  long,   an'   your  bellyband  too 

loose ! "  screamed  O'Dowla,  biting  hia  tongue  at  every 

word  as  he   stuck  his  head  through  the   small   window 

nn  a  hopeless  endeavour  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 

RftTvey. 

f^  The  bells  of  Shandon  were  ringing  nine  ;  and,  as  he 
lieard  the  chimes,  John  O'Dowla  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  his  thumb  on  forehead,  hps,  and  chest,  as  if  he 
had  just  risen  to  his  feet  at  mass  for  the  last  gospel,  and 
florgetting  that  the  sweet  harmony  issued  from  the  belfry 
y>wer  of  a  heretical  church. 

While  standing  in  the  gloom  of  the  dimly-lit  platform, 
leeii^  that  his  trunk  was  properly  labelled,  O'Dowla  felt 
fc  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  Turning  about  he  found 
^mself  confronted  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  O'Loobera,  M.P., 
t  gentleman  who  had  been  recently  elected  to  serve  his 
x>untry  in  the  alien  FarUament  at  a  moderate  stipend  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  meant  riches 
to  O'Loobera. 

"  Aha,  O'Dulla,  is  that  you,  old  chap  ?  "  exclaimed 
O'Loobera.  "  Welcome,  old  man  !  Welcome  to  the  front  I 
We're  on  the  march,  we  have  got  the  route,  to  the 
frontier.     Forward  !     En  avanti     Ha,  ha,  ha!  " 

John  O'Dowla  did  not  know  what  to  say,  Mr.  O'Loobera 
had  been  imbibing  whisky,  to  an  extent  which  closed  the 
action  of  his  tongue. 

"  You're  now  wun-ovus,  wunovus,  O'Dulla !  Wunovus, 
do  you  comprehend  ?  Comprenny  voo,  CTievalier  1  Wun- 
ovus. One  of  Fireframe's  heroic  band,  who  shake  this 
empire  to  its  base."     Mi.  O'i^oobera  waved  his  long  right 
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arm  and  smiled  at  O'DowIa,  tva  if  wnitiiig  for  his 
gratulations  and  compliments. 

But  John  O'Dowla  felt  ill  at  east;  and  «mp)y  ( 
"  Will  me  trmik  be  all  right,  d'ye  tlunk,  Mr.  O'LoobetiT 

Mr.  O'Loobera  released  his  leaturea  from  the  expectant 
smile  wliich  he  had  set  up,  and,  like  a  man  who  has  sod-* 
deoly  conceived  a  brilliant  idea,  stalked  off  tragici 
the  luggage  scales.  Addressing  the  porter  in  a  loud  1 
and  imitating  the  Enghsh  accent  tind  House  of  Con 
style,  he  said,  "  Po-thaw,  where  aw  my  ba^^age  t  " 

The  porter  pointed  out  Mr.  O'Loobera's  modest  ] 
manteau,  rug,  and  umbrella,  close  at  hand. 

"  Aw,  jiiat  so  !  Put  Chevalier  O'DjIU'b  baggage  l 
mine,  with  mine,  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yesair,  til!  be  all  right  ye  needn't  trouble  veer  beads 
about  it  any  more  for  I'll  look  after  it  meaelf  an*  tell  ye 
whin  ye're  settin'  in  the  earriace  whin  I  has  the  luggage 
in  the  van  sure  I'll  be  is  careful  o'  yeer  things  is  if  they 
wor  the  Mayor  o'  Cork's,"  said  the  Corkonian,  raising  the 
note  almost  to  a  shriek  as  he  reached  the  eud  of  his  long 
sentence. 

'*  Verv  good,  aw,  and  label  all  right  through  (or  Eostoa" 
Mr.  O'i'joobera  looked  all  round  to  see  if  th«  bystanden 
were  duly  impressed  with  his  importance,  as  he  again 
shouted,  rather  than  spoke,  the  words,  "  Label  all  right 
through  for  Euston." 

"  Cbme,  O'Dulla,"  he  said,  when  he  had  issued  bis 
mandate,  "  come  to  the  bawr,  to,  a,  celebrate  the  ceremony 
of  your  becoming  wunovus !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  Inserting 
his  left  arm  under  O'DowIa's  right,  he  led  the  Chevalier 
off  towards  the  refreshment  room.  But  he  tumud  round 
after  they  had  gone  a  dozen  paces,  and  shouted  back  to 
the  porter,  "  Label  all  the  Chevalier's  luggage  and  inin« 
right  through  for  Euston,  mind  !     Do  you  understand  tu 

"  You're  ray  pro-te-jee,  O'Dulla,  my  pro-tee-joe,  3 
you !  In  my  chawge,  my  custody,  so  to  speak,  4t 
understand,  (?heva1ier  ?  Bight  throngh  for  Eustoa  |i 
ha,  ha,  ha  !    Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho  !  " 

"  He,  he,  he  I  I'd  want  some  one  to  mind  mo,  God  ll 
OS  I  "  said  O'Dowla,  forcing  a  laugh. 
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They  had  now  reached  the  first-class  refreshment  bar, 
wide  the  marble-topped  counter  of  which  the  Chevalier 
taw  a  stylishly-dressed  lady,  who  anuled  and  nodded  at 
'It.  O'Loobera. 
"  How  do,  Miss  Dimples  ?  "  said  Mr.  O'Loobera,  grandilo- 
^qnently,  bowing  low,  laying  his  left  palm  on  his  breast, 
taking  of!  his  hat  with  his  right  hand  and  lowering  it  till 
the  brim  touched  the  tiles  on  the  floor. 

"  Take  off  yer  hat,  O'Dulla,"  he  said  in  a  stage  whisper, 
V  turning  his  eyea  up  to  the  ceiling  at  the  same  time  until 
ihe  wUtes  alone  were  visible. 
John  O'Dowla,  startled  at  the  urgent  command,  hastily 
1  off  his  fiat-topped  felt  hat  and  held  it  between  hu 
Is,  balancing  its  brim  upon  bis  finger-tips  like  a  man 
^  tged  in  making  a  collection. 

Miss  Dimples  snified,  turned  her  bead  hat^btily,  and 
■utt«d  quickly  towards  a  group  of  decanters,  examining 
em  Hcmtitiiaingly,  as  if  she  feared  some  of  them  had 
rayed  away.  Then  she  returned  to  the  counter,  her 
(ace  arranged  in  a  placid  expression,  like  some  fond  mother 
who  has  just  peeped  into  the  cradle  and  has  seen  her  baby 
peacefully  asleep. 

O'Loobera  had  resumed  his  hat,  but  O'Dowla  still  held 

his   between    bis    hands.     Miss   Dimples    looked   at   Mr. 

O'Dowla,  and  then  winked  at  Mr., O'Loobera  who  burst 

into  a  loud,  hoarse  laugh.     "Chevalier  O'Dulla,  M.P.,  let 

W  tfiB  introjuice  you,"  said  Mr.  O'Loobera.     "  Thia  is  my  most 

^fcartic'law    friend.    Miss    Dimples,    the    sheekest    young 

^mSadj  in  Cork.     Miss  Dimples,  this  is  my  colleague,  my, 

™«,    pro-tee-jee,    my    fella-membaw,    the    Chevalier    John 

'      O'Dulla,    M.P.,   with    whom   I   am    trcvhn'   to    Lenden. 

Hiss  Dimples,  Chevalier  O'Dulla ;  Chevalier  O'Dulla.  Miss 

Dimples  I     Know  and,  a.  love  one  another.     Ha,  ha,  ha, 

■  ba,  baaaa  I  " 

B    Miss  Dimples,  finding  a  suitable  opening  between  the 

Hvlass  sandwich -shades,   thrust  forth  her  white   hand   to 

^De  shaken  by  O'Dowla,  who  clutched  it,  as  was  his  wont, 

and  shook  it  heartily,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  chic  young 

barmaid. 

"  Ain't  there  to  be  a  bend  to-night  t "  asked  Miss 
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Dimples,  in  her  English  accent,  and   applying  a  nanlnn 
to  those  lily  fingers  which  O'Dowla  bad  just  claapeo. 

"  Bead  !  "  exclaimed  O'Loobera.  "  Eh.  no  !  Stop 
though,  bay  Jove,  there  is.  An  addieas  ia  to  be  preaentea 
to  me  by  the  Modem- Hibernian  Order  of  New  Templare, 
I  think  it  is.  Yes,  bay  Jove,  I  had  foreotten  for  the 
moment.  There  are  such  a  ntunbaw  of  sduretises  and  all 
to  that,  that  one  6nds  it  difficult  to — hie — saturate  him- 
self, satshrat«  meself  with  the  contents  of  all  of  them — 
luc.     Bay  Jove,  ma  demoiselle,  merci !  " 

Laying  hia  hand  on  O'Dowla'a  shoulder,  O'Loobera  said : 
'"  Bnt  you'll  carry  me  through,  Chevalier,  won't  yoo,  old 
man  ?  Put  on  your  hat,  pon  yer  'at,  you'll  catch  cold ! 
Ponner  at !     Pon  rat !     Poo  rat !  " 

Peering  round  and  observing  that  every  one  in  the  bar 
wore  their  hate  as  well  as  O'Loobera.  John  O'Dowla  re- 
sumed Ilia  own,  and  said  :  "  Hee,  hee.  hee,  Mr.  O'Loobera. 
I'm  a  bad  warrant  to  carry  you  through,  bnt  sure  Dl 
do  me  best,  an'  the  best  can  do  no  more."  And  anxiously 
turning  to  Miss  Dimples,  he  said  :  "  Whin  is  she  jew, 
miss  ?  " 

Miss  Dimples  started,  and  arranged  her  features  after 
the  manner  of  the  perplexed  schoolgirl. 

"  Bep-awden  ?     She  !     Jew!     What  do  you  mean  ! 
gasped  in  her  beat  English  accent. 

"  The  train,  the  night  mail  to  Dublin,"  said  O' 
blushing.     "  I  wonder  are.  we  in  time." 

"  Oh  !  I  see,"  exclaimed  Miss  Dimples,  forgetting  h< 
and  speaking  in  her  natural  Coikonian  brogue,  aa  >ha 
looked  at  the  clock.  "  The  mail,  you  mane.  Shell  be 
startin'  in  twinty  minutes.     Sure  I  didn't  understand  f." 

Three  fashionably  dressed  young  men,  some  yeaa 
younger  than  O'Loobera,  now  strolled  into  the  bar ;  and 
Miss  Dimples,  on  beholding  tbem,  turned  her  back  on  the 
Members  of  Parhament  without  any  apology,  and.  having 
arranged  her  stray  ringlets,  began  to  shower  her  favoun 
on  the  newcomers,  for  whom  she  poured  out  small  btandio 
and  artistically  split  sodas. 

O'Loobera  tugged  his  brown  moustache  and  waited 
until  the  three  newcomers  had  been  served  and  had  n>- 
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lived  their  change,  hoping  for  Miss  Dimples'  return.    But 
lat  lady  eeemed  obhvious  of  the  exiatenco  of  Mr.  O'Loo- 
tcra  and  the  Chevalier,     O'Loobera  frowned.  "  O'Duila," 
he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "we  haven't  had  that  drink." 
"  Eh  ?     What's  that  !  "  asked  O'Dowla. 
^     "  We  haven't  had  that  drink  we  came  in  tor.  Chevalier," 
^uepeated  O'Loobera  mth  emphasis. 

^B    "  No ;    we  had  no  drink  since  we  came  in !  "  assented 
^^b'Dowla,  inipervions  to  the  hint. 

^K  O'Loobera  glared  ;  he  turned  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  ; 
^He  pulled  his  moustache  ;   he  heaved  a  sigh. 
^V  "  Mias  Dimples,"  he  exclaimed. 

^"    MisB  Dimples  turned  her  head  half-way  round  without 
moving  her  body.     O'Loobera  smiled  at  her  in  hia  most 
"  killing  "  manner  :    "  A,  when  you're  dis-en-guijed  1  "  he 
1     said,  bowing  low. 

^k  Mias  Dimples  did  not  even  smile.  She  turned  her  poll 
^■o  O'Loobera,  and,  addressing  her  assistant,  aaid  :  "  Mias 
^BFrinldes,  attend  to  Mr.  O'Loobera,  please." 
^B  O'Loobera  folded  his  arms  and  muttered  the  word 
^B*danimer"  under  his  moustache:  "  What'H  it  be, 
^W'DuUa  1.  "  he  said  with  forced  gaiety.  "  Give  it  a  name, 
^nld  boy.     'Tia  a  small  heart  never  rejoices." 

"  Half  a  glass  o'  spirits,"  said  John  O'Dowla.  "  Anything 
at  all  '11  do  me  !  " 

"  Two  amall  Irishes,  Miss  Dimples,  bep-awden,  Miaa 
Wrinkles,  1  mean.  The  names,  a,  awe  so  vey  much 
alike."  said  O'Loobera  gravely. 

When  the  drinks  had  bcun  served  Mr.  O'Loobera  aaid : 
"  Chin-chin,  O'Duila  !  "  and  his  whisky  disappeared. 

He  spent  some  time  in  buttoning  his  canary-coloured 
kid  gloves,  to  afford  his  friend  an  opportunity  of  proposing 
anotuer  drink,  but  John  O'Donla  did  not  do  so.  At 
length,  casting  a  forlorn  glance  at  Miss  Dimples'  poll, 
Hr.  O'Loobera  stalked  out  of  the  bar  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr,  his  hands  joined  behind  bis  back  and  his  chin 
reatinj^  on  his  chest. 

The  odious  strains  of  an  Ill-playcd  brass  band  were  now 
heiird.  at  ■•ound  of  which  Mr.  O'Loobera  threw  up  his 
head,  arranged  his  collar  and  necktie,  pulled  his  mouetaobe 
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and  glared  aroutid  the  ptatfomi,  until  the  bvat^nderB  1 
ti>  stare  at  him,  and  to  point  him  out  one  t«  another.^ 

"  The  finger  of  (ame,   O'Diilla ;    the  Bogei  of  i    

laurmiired  O'Loobera  abstractedly,  his  face  upturned  I 
the  sky. 

John  O'Dowlft  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise.  The  crowd 
was  growing  thicker ;  and  a  passage  was  cleared  for  the 
M-P.3  hy  one  of  those  frantically  officious  people  who  are 
ulways  to  be  found  at  railway  stations  ia  the  South  of 
Ireland  nn  occasions  of  this  kind, 

"  Ooiir  the  way  o'  the  mimbets,  ye  cawbogues ! " 
screamed  thia  person,  pushing,  kicking,  and  knuckHnff 
on  every  side.  At  length  O'Loobera  and  O'Dowla  fonnd 
themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of  about  a  thoosand 
people  and  facing  a  hideous,  ear-splitting,  brasB  band 
which  was  playing  "  Ood  save  frcland."  A  luggage  barrow 
was  at  band  and  O'Loobera  mounted  it,  dragging  O'DowU 
up  after  him. 

"  Fellow -Irishmen  !  "  screamed  O'Loobera,  extending  his 
right  arm.  But  as  the  bandsmen  would  not  stop,  O'Looben 
could  not  make  himself  heard.  At  every  lull  in  tbe  tune 
0*Loobera  cned  out,  "  Fellow- Irishmen."  and  waved  ha 
hand ;  but  the  big  drummer  or  the  cymbal-man  would 
come  down  with  terrific  crashing  and  swamp  the  erics 
of  the  orator.  The  bandsmen  seemed  oblivious  o( 
O'Loobera's  existence.  They  were  in  a  frenzy,  like  tbc 
dancing  dervishes  of  the  East ;  they  would  not,  it  seemed 
aE  if  they  could  not,  stop. 

"  Stop  that  bond  !  "  shouted  O'Loobera. 

"  Shut  up  that  screeching,  do  ye  want  us  to  lo«e  the 
train,  ye  bloguarda !  "  yelled  O'Dowla. 

"  Stop  the  band !  "  cried  the  officious  man.  "  Stoj> 
the  bond  !  "  cried  everybody  present  except  the  bandsmvo. 
But  the  band  went  on,  and  tJie  brazen  din  rang  out  »bt 
the  shoutmg  of  the  crowd. 

Time  was  flying,  and  the  members  of  Parliament  4 
furious. 

"  That's  a  horrid  tunc,"  said  O'Dowla. 

"  Abominable,     nauscat-hic.     revolting ! "     cnadf 
O'Loobera.    "  Fellow-Corkraen.  feHow-Ir— — " 
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Pebbles  were  showered  in  amongst  tbe  bandameii,  but 
3iey  went  on  nnti!  the  last  stave  of  "  God  Save  Ireland  " 
had  been  played,  and  until  the  patience  o[  all  around  had 
been  worn  out.  "^ 

"  Quick,  be  quick,  now  !  "  cried  O'lx»obora,     "  Where's 

Itih*  address  ?  "  A  sheet  of  foolscap  was  thrust  into  his 
Mud. 
f  "  Take  it  aa  aw  read ! "  cried  O'Loobera  hurriedly, 
"  Iriahmen,  Corkmen,  New  Templaws,  to-night  I  leave 
fcheers)  we  leave.  Chevalier  O'DuUa  and  I  leave  (cheers) 
for  Lendea  to  fight  and  win  (cheers)  our  kentry's  cause 
(cheers) " 

"  Here's  th'  injin  !  "  shouted  the  officious  Corkoiiian  who 
Md  taken  the  members  under  bia  wing. 
I  The  station  bell  rang  loudly,  and  the  hisang  of  the  steam 
'  wn  the  safety-valve  was  deafening,  as  the  locomotivo 

Lcked  slowly  in  to  take  up  its  train. 

O'Dowla,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begged  O'Loobera  to 

tap  ofl  the  barrow  and  look  after  their  luggage.  But 
J'Loobera  stirred  not, 

"  Yes,  me  friends,  to-night  we  leave  for  Lenden,"  shouted 
yiioobera. 

"  You  won't  lave,  if  you  don't  ahtir  yerself,"  shouted 

e  Corkonian  porter,  who  had  charge  of  the  trunks.  "  Af 
e  doesn't  bleeve  me  turn  around  yeerselves  an'  watch  at 
n'  injin  she's  after  bein'  coupled  to  the  mail  train  !  " 

"  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  O'Loobera,"  cried  a  man  in  the 
crowd,  and  the  mob  cheered  loudly. 

"  To-night !  "  shrieked  O'Loobera.  "  we  cross  the  briny 
_Tave  lot  Lenden " 

"  I'll  go  off  by  meself,"  roared  O'Dowla,  jumping  to 
^e  platform  and  rushing  through  the  crowd  towards  his 

Lnk,  which  he  saw  put  into  the  van.    Then  he  went  to 
"(iie  ticket  office  and  bought  a  third-class  single  to  Dublin, 
taking  O'Loobera's  belongings  into  the  carriage  with  him. 

The  last  passenger  had  taken  liis  seat,  the  doors  were 
all  fastened,  the  guard  blew  his  whistle  for  the  first  time, 
but  John  O'Dowla  with  half  his  body  thrust  out  of  the 
window,  saw  no  signs  of  O'Loobera.  The  guard's  whistle 
blew  a  third  time,  the  engine  shrieked,  and,  amidst  a  doud 
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of  ateatn,  the  train  begau  to  move.  John  O'Dowl&'s  heart 
sank  within  him  at  the  thought  of  having  to  travel  alone 
to  London  and  he  meditated  jumping  out. 

But  at  that  moment  he  saw  a  tAll  figtira  racing  after 
the  train,  covering  half-a-dozen  yarda  at  every  stride,  and 
in  a  moment  O'Loobera.  panting  and  wild,  was  at  the 
rarriage  door.  John  O'Dowla  flung  it  open,  and  O'Loobera 
threw  himself  in,  measuring  his  length  upon  the  floor. 
Having  fastened  the  door.  Chevalier  O'Dowl*  eat'  down, 
gasping  for  breath,  and  began  a  "  Hail  Mary." 

"  O'Dutla,"  exclaimed  O'Loobera,  "you're  ma  friend! 
Shake  hands.     Why  did  you  desert  me,  man  ?  " 

"  I  feared  we  might  lose  the  train,"  replied  O'Dowla. 

"  Train  beb-lowed  I "  cried  O'Loobera,  "  I  was  juat  going 
hie,  beginning  tho  line*,  you  know  Tom  Moore  : — 


when  the  infernal  train  whistled,  and  I  fled !     Did   von 
get  me  ticket  i  " 

"  No,"  cried  O'Dowla,  "  I  thought  yon  had  it !  " 
"  Had  it,"  retorted  O'Loobera,  "  how  could  I  havie 
it  ?  Do  you  think  I  make  'em  J  But,  no  mattaw,  oeraw 
mind !  Political  life,  phtcalife,  O'DulIa,  is  foli  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  anxieties,  full,  fall  up,  hie,  full,  hie, 
fulluppothem !  "  O'Loobera  was  searcliing  the  pockets 
of  hu  frock  coat.  "  Ah,  ma  baggage  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
fixing  his  gaze  on  his  portmanteau.  "  Good  !  I']]  open 
thee,  I'll  oh  pen  thee-ee-ec-ee-ee  !  But  where,  oh,  wbeie't 
mee  key,  meekee,  kee-ee-ee-ec  ? "  and  singing  thus,  he 
opened  the  portmanteau  and  produced  therefrom  a  hUA 
quart  bottle  of  whisky. 

As  the  train  laboured  through  the  long  tunnd  and  a 
the  steep  ascent  to  Blarney  and  Mallow.  Jolm  < 
kept  humming  in  a  low  voice  : — 


Mr.  OTjOobera  refr^^hed  himself  from  the  bUok  li 
"  Keep  pup  yer  spirits,  ChevaUrr,  eatu  peur  H  • 
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ip  yer  apirits,  hie,  we're  on  our  way  to  Lenden.  I'll 
ig  you  a  song  about  our  Irish  Pawty,  of  which  or  of 
10m  you  are  now  wim,  wunovus,  you  know,  wunovus ! 
I^ords  by  Mulleady,  air  by  O'Loobera  :  " 


We,  Irish  Membera,  are  &  band, 

lieci  by  a  noble  hero ; 
PolkB  say  whan  wo  uome  to  a  stand 

Our  courage  drops  to  eero ; 
But  keep  us  figbtiog  kU  the  time 

In  BhiDdj  or  in  ruction  ; 
Wliat  oieD  in  any  a^e  or  clime 

So  gloried  in  obstruction  ? 
Tul-ooniloo,  for  Erin's  cause 

We'd  tDOrch  to  blank  destnictioa, 
We  recognise  no  king  or  laws. 

But  Mreframe  and  Obstruction  I 


Wliat  care  we  for  accounts  in  bank  F 

Our  pride  would  be  to  bust  'om  I 
Tis  we  have  small  reBi>ect  for  rank 

Or  old-established  custom. 
When  our  chaps  deign  to  take  tke  Hoor 

They  soon  attract  attention, 
An'  draw  upon  the  Saxon's  store 

Of  words  not  fit  to  mention. 


Sure  if  we  catoh  the  Speaker's  eye. 

Small  thanks  to  bim.  the  vermin ! 
Bad  eggs  by  tight  wo  should  let  fly 

An'  smear  his  costly  ermine  ! 
'  Afljoum  the  House ! '  '  Divide ! '  we  cry, 

'  We  represent  a  nation ! 
For  countless  wrongs  in  years  gone  by 

We  press  for  reparation.' 


e  first  found  out  their  uses. 
We  niakfl  'em  hot  and  pat  'om  fast, 

Wo  take  no  lame  excuses. 
SchottiMhos,  polkas,  and  hop  jigs 

We  dance  upon  the  papor  ; 
From  cardinals  to  peasants'  pigs 
W«  oowT  in  our  caper. 

2  G 
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To  smokiliff-room  and  teTr&ce  too, 

la  batchus  frum  the  lobbv, 
ConatitumitH  and  pals  so  true, 

We  Boiuggle  past  tlie  bobby. 
Of  paaatis  we  eet  scores  ftud  Rcorea 

For  dkmond-ap&u^lud  Ufises, 
Who  troop  to  hear  the  English  luna 

Or  WeUh  ui'  ScottUh  aasee ! 


We  Ulk  as  ordered,  diort  or  long. 

When  told  to  put »  t«x  on 
A  miniBter  that's  doing  us  wrong, 

Or  other  beastly  Saxou. 
Od  ParliaiDent  we  ketch  s  ^p 

Unparalleled  on'  dB«thiike. 
Each  Gover'nient  'tis  we  can  trip 

Until  it  houlds  its  braatb  like  I 
Tul-ooruloo,  for  Erin's  («use 

We'd  march  to  blank  destruction, 
We  reco|fDige  uo  king  or  laws 

Bat  Fireframe  nod  Obstruction  I 


After  some  further  songs  Mr.  O'Loobera  laid  himseli 
down  to  rest  and  snored  until  they  arrived  at  Limerick 
Junction,  when  he  arose  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  rofreabmeat 
room,  where  he  lingered  until  the  last  moment.  He  then 
apparently  slept  until  they  reached  Batlybrophy,  where  he 
again  oSered  up  a  hbation  to  Bacchus  at  the  bar  and 
ranght  Ms  train  by  a  hair's- breadth.  Once  more  he 
slept  until  the  train  arrived  at  Portarhngton,  when  he  again 
rushed  forth  into  the  night  to  ofler  sacrifice  to  the  son  of 
Zeua  and  Scmele  and  again  sprang  into  the  carriage  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Inchicore  O'Loobera  took 
a  last  swig  at  hJa  black  bottle  to  prepare  for  the  encoontai 
with  the  ticket  inspector.  He  pud  his  fare  aft«r  a  loi^ 
speech,  and  resumed  conversation  with  bis  fellow- member. 

"  What  a  beastla  slow,  doosed  slow,  train,  O'Dulla ! "  he 
exclaimed,  yawning. 

"  G.S.  and  W.R.,"  said  John  O'Dowla  satirically,  fixing 
his  gaze  on  those  letters  which  be  hod  read  a  million  timet. 
"  The   little   boys  in  Gallowglass  say  that  tbem   l«tts» 
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stand  for  Great  Scamps  and  Wonderful  Ruffians,  an'  faith 
I  bteeve  'em  !  " 

"  A  short  bill  of  wun  clauae  would  settle  the  busineaa," 
said  O'Loobera.  "  Be  it  enacted,  hie,  and  bo  forth,  byithe 
Queen's  most  exc«Uent,  and  ao  forth,  hie,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and,  hie,  so 
forth,  that  all  trains  conveying  Members  of  Parliament 
to  and  from  the  House  of  Commons  do  travel  at  an  average 
rate  of  speed,  hie,  of  not  less  than  forty-five  miles  an  hour. 
There's  constructive  statesmanship  for  you,  O'Dulla  !  " 

"  Very  good,  Denis,  very  good.  I  wished  all  our  Acts 
were  as  plain,  an'  so  they  would,  if  lawyers  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  Parliament.     Pup,  pup,  my  God  Almighty  !  " 

And  Chevaher  O'Dowla  yawned  for  weariness,  exhausted 
by  the  first  all-night  utting  be  had  endured  in  the  interests 
of  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

"  O  Bay  of  Dublin,  my  heart  you're  troablio' 
Toitr  beauty  faaants  me  like  a  fevered  dnani ; 
Like  trotea  [oaDUins  th&t  tbe  Ban  wu  bubblin' 
Iff  bean's  blood  warms,  when  I  bat  bear  roar  nani«-" 

— Ladt  Dupfbkix. 

Ab  tlie  train  glided  down  the  slope  to  Eingsbridge  station. 
Chevalier  O'DowIa,  having  visited  Ihiblin  once  before,  on 
sfibwEna  as  a  witness  in  a  Chancery  soit,  recognised  the 
outlines  of  the  Wellington  Monument  in  the  Phcenix  Paxk 
as  an  old  acquaintance. 

''  Oh,  my,  the  monument  is  in  the  same  place  yet,  glory 
be  to  God  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

Mr.  O'Loobera  was  still  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  his  he»d 
resting  on  his  portmanteau.  "  Ah,  me !  O'Dtilia,  woe  is 
me!"  he  exclaimed,  yawning.  "If  Denis  O'Looben 
were  a  young  man  agun,  beginning  bfe  (yawn),  be  woald 
grave  those  lines  in  6re  (yawn),  in  fire  npon  his  brains 


Ah,  ah.  ahl  Lost  opportunities.  O'DuUa,  lost  oppor- 
tunities !     D'ye  remember  those  lines  1 " 

'■  Well,  then,  I  don't,"  replied  O'Dowla,  "  but  maybe  at 
another  time  when  I  wouldn't  feel  so  much,  he,  he,  he, 
hke  after  being  at  me  own  wake  last  night,  I  might  uQ 
'em  to  mind.     I  read  a  fair  share  o'  potery  >u  mo  time." 

■■  They're  Gray's,  man !  No,  Pope's  I  mean !  Not  qoitB 
shaw  witch,  hot  no  matter,  bun-mar,  no  mar — 

At  thirty  (that's  me)  man  thiaks  IuiiumIE  a  tool, 

KiioWB  it  St  forty  (thafa  not  me  yet)  aud  lefunnn  tiia  plan. 

O'Dulla,  Fit  reform  my  plan  at  thirty.  1  sbswn't  wttt 
faw  fawty,"  said  O'Loobera,  resaming  his  English  oooeaL. 
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"  Here  we  are  at  Ihiblin ! "  said  John  O'Dowla,  and, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  cried  :  "  Hoi,  hoi, 
here,  you  sir,  get  out  me  trunk !  I'm  goin'  .to  Lundun 
an'  I  dou't  want  to  lose  the  steamer!  Hoi,  hoi,  are  je 
deaf?  Hoi,  hoi,  you  sira!"  And  thus  shouting,  the 
Chevalier  jumped  out  of  the  train  before  it  had  stopped, 
and  was  hurled  staggering  amongst  the  porters,  barrows, 
cabmen,  and  milk  tins. 

O'Loobera,  as  befitted  a  more  seasoned  traveller,  alighted 
in  leisurely  style,  and,  raising  his  hand,  beckoned  drama- 
tically tfl  a  porter  with  his  index  finger.  "  See  to  this  aw 
baggage.  The  aw  heavy  things  are  in  the  van,"  he  exclaimed 
with  a  haughtiness  not  unworthy  of  an  Irish  Government 
official  touring  in  Connaught.  He  hustled  O'Dowla  into 
a  cab  and  shouted  to  the  jarvey :   "  Irapee-yawl  Ut-ell," 

'■  Pup,  pup-pup-pup-poo!"  said  O'Dowla  as  the  cab 
rattled,  groaned,  crashed,  and  thundered  upon  the  granite 
setts  along  the  Quays,  lurching  over  occasionally  on  its 
Kde  when  a  wheel  became  entangled  in  a  tram  rail,  "  I 
wouldn't  Uve  in  a  large  city  like  Dublin  for  all  I  ever  saw. 
The  loudest  thunderstorm  I  ever  heard  wasn't  aa  bad  as 
this  carriage,  or  cab,  as  you  call  it ;  an'  I'd  say  of  the 
two  this  cab  is  more  dangerous  to  life  and  limb."  The 
Chevaher'a  stricture  on  the  Dublin  cabs  was  aniply  merited, 
aa  every  one  will  admit  who  has  used  the  rickety  and 
ill-kept  vehicles  which  attend  the  arrival  of  the  night 
trains. 

After  a  prolonged  tack  across  the  empty  width  of  Sack- 
ville  Street,  the  Imperial,  then  the  omcial  rettdexvoiu  of 
the  Irish  Members,  was  reached  in  safety. 

"  Well,  Owen,  and  how  are  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  O'Loobera 
condescendingly  to  the  night  porter. 

"  Ah,  bed-ad  I'm  right  well,  Mistber  O'Loobera,  an' 
what  way  are  y'  yerself  t  I  hope  yet  keepin'  brave,"  said 
the  Dubliner,  spoaking  the  language  of  the  Cuombe.' 

■'  Mr.  O'Martyr  been  he-aw  lately,  Owen  ? " 

"  No,  air." 

"  Mr.  M'Swillan,  or  Mr.  M'Coratry  J  " 

"  No,  air.  But  Mr.  O'Doolahan  is  jnst  after  arrivin'. 
Hd  must  ha'  come  be  the  aame  train  is  yereclvea.     An', 
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bedad.  he's  as  fat  as  ever,  beef  to  the  heels  tike  a  Mul- 
lingar  heifer,  air,  bo  he  ia,  aha  ! " 

"  ^Vhat  t "  cried  O'Loobera,  ''  O'Doolahan  in  oar  train  ! 
That  was  shabby,  aot  done  Hke  a  P&wty  man.  No, 
indeed.  But  those  temperance  men —  Wdl,  no  matter. 
Mulleady  been  here  ? " 

"  Aha,  bcdad.  Mr.  Mulleady  does  be  here  every  other 
night,  bedad,  till  mornin",  air.  so  he  does!" 

"  Aw.  Good ;  then  the  others  are  in  Lenden.  In  Leh- 
en-den  town  of  highmynown.  In  Lc-hcn-dcn  town  o( 
high-a-  ray-no  w-un.' 

"  Is  yerself  goin'  across,  sir ! "  asked  the  porter,  biraklng 
in  upon  O'Loobera'a  version  of  the  Blue  Danube  Waltz. 

"Yea,  Owen,  we're  going  by  the  North  WaQ.  Bat 
we're  going  to  have  breakfast  here  first ;  we  have  aoniB 
hours  to  spare,  heven't  we,  avickyo  ? " 

"  All  right,  wr,  plinty  time,  plinty  time !  What'II  ye« 
have  ?  Tay  or  coffee,  rashers,  chop,  steak,  fried  or  poached 
eggs."  And,  having  taken  their  order,  the  porter  went  off 
towards  the  kitchen. 

"  Owen,  come  hither  a  moment,  a  momong ! "  cried 
O'Loobera.  "Have  yon  any,  a^haa  your  night  stock 
been  exhausted ' " 

"  I  has  a  Uttle  left  yet,  bedad,  sir  I  Sure,  I  tries  to  not 
lave  that  run  out,  how  is  ever,  so  I  does." 

''Good.  Stiil  a  shot  in  the  locker,  ha,  ha,  ha!  WeB. 
then,  O'Dulla,  give  it  a,  name.  What  '1!  it  be  T — Irish  or 
Scotch,  soda  or  plain  water  *  " 

"  See  now,  Denis,"  replied  the  Chevalier,  "  lave  us  have 
God's  grace  about  us,  and  guine  an'  ate  our  breakfast  in 
the  name  o'  God.  Be  said  by  me,  an'  take  no  more  drink 
for  the  present," 

"  No  more  drink !  That's  putting  it,  a,  isther  brtwdlj, 
O'Dulla.  It's  not  parliamentary,  dammit,  mant  I  takt 
no  more  drink !  O'Dulla,  you  foi^t  youreelf !  But," 
smiling,  "I  forgive  you,  old  boy;  I  love  you,  I  admire 
you.  Owen,  show  the  Chevalier  to  the  lavatorr,  where 
he  can  have  a  aowse  to  take  the  cobwebs  out  oE  nia  eyes, 
and  then,  Owen,  breakfast,  breakfast,  breakfast !  La-ba- 
the-ray-hee,  titty-o-Iah  !     La-ha-the-ray-hee " 
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Owen  approached  O'Loobera,  and,  Bcreening  his  mouth 
[''with  his  hand  for  greater  aecrecy,  whispered,  "  Th'  Arch- 
l)i8hop  o'  Tara  an'  Lough  Neagh  is  in  the  houae.  Sure, 
he's  crossing  be  the  same  boat  is  yeraeli !  " 

O'Loobera  whistled  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  eitreme 
limit. 

"  Where  is  his  Grace  going  ? "  he  whispered  melo- 
dramatically. 

"  Over  to  flee  Mr.  Fireframe  about  something  or  another. 
Sure,  two  o'  the  Hero's  Journal  reporters  were  with  him 
half  the  night.  He  was  dictatin"  to  'em,  so  he  was  I  He 
sin  Mr.  Mulleady,  too!  " 

"  Whew-ew  !  '  said  O'Loobera,  "  aflaira  of  state !  Owen, 
there's  a  big  game  on  hand.  HatUe  politique/  haute 
■politique  ! "  And  he  whispered  :  "  Softly,  Owen,  softly ! 
O'Dulla,  come  here,  come  hither,  I  have  a  secret  of  state 
to  impart.    Ti-the-doo-dee-doah,  dee-doo-dee-doah !  " 

"John  O'Dowla,  who  had  been  standing  open-mouthed 
and  puzzled  while  the  others  were  whispering,  approached 
on  tiptoe,  and  held  his  ear  close  to  O'Loobera's  moustache. 

"  O'Dulla,  the  Archbishop  of  Tara  is  in  the  house,  and 
crosses  by  the  same  boat  with  ns !  " 

"Giory  be  to  God!  There's  no  fear  of  the  steamer 
being  lost  so.  Thank  God,  thank  God !  If  Bridget  could 
only  know  it,  how  aisy  her  mind  would  be.  Is  it  to  Rome 
he's  going  ? " 

"No,  to  Lenden,  to  Weseminstaw,  to  the  House,  to  see 
Fireframe !  An  affair  of  state,  of  the  very  first  magnitude, 
do  you  understand  t  Keep  it  dark ;  not  a  word  of  this 
till  I  tell  you  further.  This  is  a  Pawty  secret.  Kis  Grace 
knows  me." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  said  O'Dowla ;  "  but,  sure,  nayther  of  us 
knows  nothing  about  it  as  yet,  do  we  !  " 

"  Hush,  not  a  syllable !  An  ill-advised  word  now  might 
Bhatt«r  a  national  policy  which  it  took  months,  nay,  years 
to  devise.    Seal  up  your  lips.     Hush,  not  a  word !  " 

On  entering  the  breakfast -room  they  beheld  his  Grace, 
a  well-nourished  man  with  a  plump  face,  a  high  forehead, 
a  firm  mouth,  and  of  great  bodily  substance,  seated  at  a 
table  some  distance  from  them.     Mr.  O'Doolahan,  M.P., 
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w&a  also  breakfasting,  but  not  at  his  Grace's  uble.  J 
Grace  was  apparetitly  n  shy  man,  for  he  blushed,  v  * 
mouth  full  to  the  verge  of  overflowing,  at  their  enti 
and  he  naa  taken  with  a  violent  Gt  of  coughing  and  a 
ing,  during  which  0'I.oobera  stood,  with  his  hands  crossed 
before  him,  staring  at  the  prelate  as  if  he  were  an  inter- 
esting portrait  on  exhibition,  or  a  strange  animal  in  the 
Zoo.  Behind  O'Loobera,  Chevalier  John  O'DowIa,  M.P., 
stood  as  if  mesmerised.  He  had  never  before  been  in 
the  presence  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  suspense  to  him 
was  dreadful  while  his  Grace  continued  to  cough  and 
sneeze. 

At  length  his  Grace  was  at  rest.  Then,  with  bands 
still  clasped  in  front  and  head  bent  low,  0'Ix>obera  put 
forth  his  right  foot  and  steered  his  course  acroH  the  caipet 
hke  a  man  balancing  on  a  tight  -  rope,  the  Citevaner 
O'Dowla  following  in  his  wake.  Kneeling  on  both  knees 
at  the  archbishop's  feet,  Mi.  O'LiOobera,  M.P.,  took  hold 
of  "  his  Grace's  "  hand,  and  fervently  kissed  the  amvthyst 
in  the  archbishop's  ring.  John  O'l)owt&  siniultaneoualy 
dropped  on  his  knees  Behind  O'Loobera,  and  joined  hu 
hands  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  When  Mr.  O'Loobera  had 
paid  homage  he  retired  to  make  v&y  for  Chevalier  U'DowIa, 
M,P.,  who  tendered  his  adoration  in  the  same  way.  Mx. 
O'Doolahan,  M.P.,  holding  his  knife  aloft  in  his  left  haiul 
and  his  fork  in  his  right,  was  staring  at  the  tableau,  whila 
the  waiter  and  the  boots  could  not  repress  a  smile  f 
their  coign  of  'vantage  in  the  rear. 

"  Ah,  is  that  Mr.  O'Loobera.  M.P. '  "  said  the  dul 
the  Church.     "  I  did  not  know  you  at  first,  for,  Tm  i 
sorry  to  say,  mc  sight  isn't  what  it  used  to  be.    How 
you,  Mr.  O'Loobera,  and  who's  this  friend  of  yoors,  t 
mel" 

"  This  gentleman,  your   Gresa,"  excl^med  O'Loobt 
stepping  forward,  and  waving  bis  hand  towards 0' Dow Ii 
my  colleague,  the  CLevaher  John  O'Dowla,  M.P., 
elected  for  Uallowglass.     With  your  Greas's  pawmianid 
present  the  Chevaher  to  your  Grese."     O'Loobera  b 
backwards,  leaving  the  carpet  clear  between   his  tiMOe" 
and  O'Dowla. 


Una  nn  l»ih  tiHvi  ■ 
■»a  »»»  rrrTrnllv  kl 
■lUnnnul/  d[ut>|«l 


•■  MrbfUtrnpt  h-rl.  Mr.  ITLfxIitn,  It  f.  hiik  tuld 
"■-  -ibrthirn  In  til*  Arrhiriilinri'i  nnt    fVnlWr  '•  •— — 
■•  wiiUul  trLadnm  ud  JdIimiI  lib  liud*  In  u>  aA*^" 
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ChevftUer  O'Dowla,  M.P,,  dropped  down  on  his  koees 
again. 

"  Get  up,  Chevalier  O'Dowla,  get  up,  an'  come  over  till 
I  shako  hands  with  you.  Sure,  I'm  always  glad  to  see 
any  of  our  patriotic  Members  o'  Parliament.  Allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  upon  the  high  honour  bestowed  on 
you  by  the  priests  and  people  of  heroic  tialluwglass.  Long 
may  you  live  to  enjoy  it  and  to  serve  our  country.  Don't 
let  me  keep  ye  from  yeer  breakfast  no*.  We'll  have 
more  time  for  conversation  about  politica,  may  be,  on  the 
way  to  Lundun."  The  Archbishop  resumed  his  attack 
vigorously  upon  the  crisp  Limerick  ham  and  poached  eggs, 
and  the  Members  went  oS  to  a  table  near  Mr.  O'Doolahan'a, 
where  breakfast  awaited  them. 

"  Ha,  Maurice,  you  gave  ua  the  slip.  Vou  must  have 
oome  by  the  same  train  as  ourselves,"  said  O'Loobera 
brusquely  to  his  brother  Member. 

"  I  s'pose  I  did,  but  I  didn't  see  ye,"  said  Mr. 
O'Doolahan.  "  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  O'Dowla,  or  Shevleer,  aa 
I  ought  to  say  now,  I  congratulate  you  on  yurr  election," 

"  Very  well,  Maurice, '  replied  O'Loobera,  "  it  wasn't 
exactly  sociable,  but  never  mind,  ne'  mind  !  O'Dulla,  you 
know  O'Doolahan,  the  strong  temperance  man  of  the 
Pawty,  the  promotor  of  Sunday  Closing  Bills  and  all  to 
that,  the  deadly  foe  of  the  licensed  trade." 

"  Godsind  you  luck,  Mr.  Doolahan,"  said  John  O'Dowla, 
"  I  may  say  I'm  a  temperance  man  meself.  I  hold  no 
licence  to  sell- drink  an'  that's  saying  a  good  deal  for  a 
Gallowglaas  man.     I  was  offered  wan  an'  refused  it." 

The  morning  was  singularly  fine  and  the  gentleness  with 
which  the  steamer  moved  away  from  the  North  WaU 
amazed  Chevalier  O'Dowla,  who  expected  to  see  as  much 
weeping  and  confusion  at  her  departure  as  at  the  saihng 
of  an  emigrant  ship.  Everj'thing  was  a  source  of  astonish- 
ment to  him.  Mr.  O'Doolahan,  M.P.,  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  though  he  had  come  aboard  with  his  fellow- members, 
having  gone  to  his  berth  immediately  when  he  had  made 
obeisance  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tara  and  Lough  Neagh. 
who  stood  airing  himself  on  the  after-deck.  Nor  did  he  join 
bia  fellow- members  at  any  stage  of  the  journey  to  London. 
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"  Begor,  Denis,"  O'Dowla  said  to  0'Loober«,  "  Inluid 
is  a  grander  country  than  ever  I  thought.  Ob,  look  at 
that,  look  at  that,  nothing  around  Gallowglasa  bs  a  patch 
on  it !  "     They  were  gUding  slowlj  down  the  river. 

"  Hush,  O'Dulla,"  whispered  O'Loobera.  "  You're  on  the 
Bhe^kest  boat  and  among  the  sheekeat  crowd  o'  swells  in 
the  world  this  instant^J.Ps.,  D.Ls.,  Knights,  Baronets, 
Lords,  Earls,  even  Marquises,  nay  Dukes,  for  isn't  the 
Archbishop  a  duke  ?  Let  us  be  observant,  but  surely, 
surely,  we  won't  expose  ourselves.  Whisht,  for  God's 
sake!  "  Then  raising  his  voice  in  his  best  English  accent, 
so  that  he  c^uld  be  beard  all  over  the  promenade  deck : 
"There's  his  Grace.  Let  us  see  if  he  requires  anything! 
Ck>me,  Chevalier  O'Dulla  !     Let  us  make  out  bow." 

O'DowU  found  an  unexpected  dlfhcnlty  in  walking  to 
meet  the  Archbishop,  "  This  boat,  as  yon  call  her,  is 
rather  unsteady,  Dems.  Are  we  in  any  immediate  danger? " 
he  called  out. 

O'Loobera  glared  at  him  and  whispered,  "  Heavens 
above !  How  often  must  I  t«U  you  that  you  are 
surrounded  by  Swells  by  Nobs  of  the  firat  wat«r,  br 
aristocrats?  Don't  soame  me!  Don't  shame  youtself! 
Heisht  a  vyol !     Remembtr  that  we're  M.P.s ! " 

"Swells  an'  nobs  o'  the  first  water  1"  said  O'DowU, 
looking  over  the  ship's  side.  "  We're  surrounded  by  wat«r 
certainly,"  he  muttered,  as  he  sta^ered  aft. 

"WeU, gentlemen,  an'  isn't  it  a  glorious  morning,  tobe 
sure  ?  "  said  the  Archbishop  of  fara  and  Lough  Neagh. 

"Glorious,  your  Grace,  glow-ri-as  \  "shouted  O'l^oobers, 
doffing  his  hat.  O'Dowla  uncovered  also,  and  thought  to 
himself,  "  'Tis  to  be  hoped  we  may  omit  kneeling  without 
committing  ain,  for  I  doubt  if  we  could  do  it." 

"  Well,  Chevalier  O'Dowla,"  went  on  the  Archbishop, 
smiling,  "  is  this  your  first  voyage  across  channel  V 

''  'Tis  indeed,  your  Grace,  an'  if  it  was  God's  will  I  hope 
it  may  be  the  last ! " 

•'  \Vhat !  "  cried  the  prelate,  laughing  heartily  and  waviot 
his  hand,  first  southwards  to  the  Dublin  mountains,  m 
then  northwards  to  Howth,  Ireland'a  Ey»,  and  LambaF. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  a  grander  sight  than  that  1     I  hope  it 
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is  God's  will  that  well  all  live  to  see  it  many  a  day  yet 
to  come." 

"  Never,  your  lordship — your  Grace,  I  ax  God's  pardon 
— never !  He,  he,  he  !  I'd  hardly  bleeve  from  the  way  I 
heard  Ireland  run  down  all  me  liie,  that  there  was  so  much 
comfort  an'  prosperity  in  the  country,  but  seeing  is  believing. 
Grand,  grand,  entirely."  And  O'Dowla  ran  hia  eyes  along 
the  horizon  and  lifted  up  his  hands  as  if  about  to  pray. 

"AH  we  want,  Mr.  O'Loobera,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
"  all  we  want  is  a  truly  genuine  national  literature  to  cele- 
brate the  glories  of  our  country.  An',  of  course,  that  can't 
be  got  without  a  Catholic  University.  Ah,  if  we  could 
only  get  our  young  geniuses  to  cultivate  a  pure,  pious, 
religious,  national  literature  in  a  truly  Catholic  University, 
these  very  trees  and  hills  would  speak  to  us  as  we  gaze  on 
each  an'  every  wan  of  them." 

"  I  coincide  with  your  Grace,"  cried  Mr.  O'Loobera, 
M.P.  "  If  our  young  men  could  only  be  got  to  saturate 
themselves,  sa-tu-rate  themselves,  a,  with  our  national 
writers — to  cultivate,  in  fact,  a  national  literature,  as  your 
Grace  put  it — all  would  be  well." 

"  He,  he,  he !  I  read  many  sorts  o'  Uterature  in  me  day," 
said  ChevaUer  O'Dowla.  "  exceptScripture,  which  1  leave  in 
the  hands  o'  me  clei^,  an',"  bowing  to  the  Archbishop, 
"  the  hire-ar-shee  of  the  Church  ;  but  it  always  atnick 
me,  he,  he,  he,  that  literature  was  a  very  difierent  thing 
from  land,  for  wherever  literature  was  best  it  got  Uttle  or 
no  cultivation.  Sure,  there's  a  man  now,  Shakespeare, 
that  I  read  a  dale  of,  an'  I'm  told  that,  as  far  as  cultiva- 
tion wint,  the  man  got  nayther  ejucation  from  his  parents 
— very  diflerentty  I  trated  me  sons — nor  help  from  the 
people  of  his  time.  Another  man  too  that  I  know  since 
me  shoes  cost  fourpence — Bums  was  his  name,  the  man 
that  said  '  the  boat  laid  schayme^  o'  mice  an'  min  gang  aft 
agley ' — he  got  no  help  neither  be  cultivation  nor  ejucation . 
An'  sure,  you'll  see  dunder-heads  o'  fellows  that  thousands 
was  lost  by  their  ejucation  an'  a  body  wouldn't  be 
bothered  ayther  listeoin'  to  'em  talkin'  or  readin'  what 
they  put  on  paper,  and  they  don't  seem  to  do  much  in  the 
way  of  work  aithor." 
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"  Very    true,    in    a    certain     sense.    Chevalier," 
O'Loobera.   observing   a   shftdow    on    bis   Grace's 
"  but,  you   see,   man.   as    his  Grace   puta   it,  we  i 
cultivate  our  national  literature,  notwitbetandtng,  do  1 
understand  1 " 

The  Archbishop  laughed.  O'Dowla  felt  he  had  I 
not  expatiate,  so  tie  said  simply  :  "  My  experience,  thi 
very  largo  in  a  way,  is  only  th'  opinion  of  a  no] 
layman,  to  be  sure,  an'  all  I  mint  was  that  lit«raclu 
was  a  crop  that  grew  without  any  top-drossing  or  n 
ing  of  any  kind.  I  mane  you  couldn't  tnake  a  i 
gKMt  author  by  giving  him  a  pension  or  odd  jobs  o'  writin' 
tike  a  handyrDau  mason,  nor  jou  couldn't  bind  a  gonooa' 
to  a  pot«  like  you  could  to  a  saddler!     That's  all." 

'■  Mr.  Fireframe  must  be  very  busy  now  !  "  said  hisGntt 
interrogatively  and  addressing  O'Loobera,  with  a  view  to 
changing  the  conversation. 

"  Im-menscly,  your  Grace,  tre-mendously ! 
O'Loobera,  "  I  doubt  if  there's  a  man  in  tbiaempire,  iad 
world,  in  any  age,  ever  had  so  much  care  and  responaifa^ 
on  him,  as  the  Leader  has  this  minute.  In  fact,  jl 
Gress,  we're  all  weighed  down  with  care.  Even  I  my^ 
I  assure  your  Gress,  I  haven't  slept  a  wink  for  my{ 
nights,  aha,  not  for  several  nights." 

■■  I  beheve  you,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  "  Fire 
a  wonderful  man ;  indeed  ye're  all  very  good.  G*>d  I 
ye !      Ye  display  a  truly  Catholic   apint   in   Parliar 
Ah   me,  stateamanship  la  an   intricat*  science. 
pose  Fireframe   has  more    on  his  mind  than  the  I 
Minister,  if  it  went  to  that,  this  minute !  " 

■'  A  thousand  times,  your  Grace,  at  least  a  thooi 
times,"  said  O'Loobera  eagerly.    "  The  sleepier 
that  man  is  something  marvellous,  mawvellous  '. 

"  Three  o'  the  four  archbishops  think  he's  the  gro« 
statesman  living.  One  archbishop,  I  won't  men 
names,"  and  the  prelate  smiled  knowingly  at  O'Loohi 
"  au'  some  o'  the  bishops  don't  admire  him  so  much,! 
all  the  rest  of  'em  are  at  one  with  the  three  aichbi^ 

on  the  pouit.     I   hope,    however,   I'll   succeed   in  t ^ 

him  this  evening,  for  I  have   rather  particular   bnoincM 
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back  in  Dublin  the  day  after  to-morrow.  There's  a 
bishop's  father  dead,  'tis  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  man  to 
live  to  see  his  son  a  bishop,  and  I'm  to  preside  at  the 
High  Maaa ! " 

"  Did  yer  Grace  hear  about  the  prospects  my  son  has 
before  him  in  the  Church  ?  "  said  O'Dowla,  smiling. 

"  Indeed  'en  I  did,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  and  I  hope 
you  too  may  live  to  see  yer  son  a  bishop,  Chevalier." 

"  Aw !  Your  Grace  is  sure  to  see  Fjrefraine,"  said 
O'Loobera,  reverting  to  politics.  "  I'll  make  it  my  most 
especial  business  to  get  an  interview  for  you  myself 
to-night  at  any  hour  suitable  to  your  Grace.  Did  your 
Grace  write  to  say  your  Grace  was  coming  ?  " 

"  I  did,  but  I  got  no  reply !  " 

"  Has  your  Grace,  aw,  seen  Mulleady  1 " 

"  I  have." 

"  Ah.  then  Fireframe  didn't  get  the  letter.  Thousands 
of  letters  are  constantly  arriving  for  hira,  and  a  letter 
often  gets  mislaid.  I'll  make  that  all  right,  your  Grace. 
Depend  npon  me.    I'll  see  to  it." 

The  Archbishop  then  left  them,  and  the  Members  went 
below  to  rest ;  for  the  swell  was  becoming  perceptible  in 
Dublin  Bay  and  the  good  ship,  ShamTock*  was  now  far 
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Chevalier  O'Dowla  was  feeling  quit«  comfortable  as  he 
reclined  on  the  plush  cushions  and  chuckled  over  the 
brilliancy  of  the  adventures  he  was  passing  through.  His 
thought  ran  on  hJs  wife :  "  She's  clearing  the  breakfast 
away  now ! "  he  said ;  on  the  shop :  "  All  the  milk  is 
disposed  of,  Mick  is  weighing  sugar  an'  Jerry  cutting 
tobacco ;  "  on  the  farm :  *'  The  men  are  ploughing,  the 
women  topping  turnips.  May  be  Strawbeny  is  »ft«r 
calving." 

He  was  dozing,  and  would  have  gone  off  to  sleep 
presently    had    not    O'Loobera    nudg^   him    and   said, 

O'Dulla,  have  a  nip  o'  something.  Nothing  like  it  to 
keep  off  sea-sickncsa.     I  nevaw  get  sick.     Nevaw," 

"  Sick,  what'd  make  you  get  sick  'i "  exclaimed  John 
O'Dowla  in  amazement. 

O'Loobera  smiled.    "Take  a  bottle  o'  stout,"  he  siud, 
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"  an'    you'll    pull    through.    you'U    be    awright.       WiB 
you  ?    May  I  prescribe  for  you.  Chevalier  t  " 

"  Very  well,  bo  be  it,  Denis ! "  said  Chevalier  O'DowIa, 
VLoobera  drank  a  "  lai^  Irish,"  and  John  O'Dowla 
f  the  stout,  after  which  the  Chevalier's  head  reeled 
t  he  had  to  be  escorted  like  an  intoricat«d  person  out 
^e  saloon  between  the  steward  and  the  officious 
O'Loobera,  to  experience  all  the  agonies  of  sea-aicknesa  in 
a  bcith  during  the  r«8t  of  the  passage  to  Holyhead. 

When  they  got  inside  the  breakwater,  O'Loobcra  said 
to  him.  "  Now,  old  man,  I  warrant  you're  much  better. 
We're  inside.     A  nip  o'  brandy  at  the  bar  will  just  fix 

?ou  now.  Take  me  awm !  We're  inside.  Do  you  hcAf ! 
i'e're  inside,  I  tell  yon ! " 

"  I'm  all  inside  out,  God  help  us,"  said  Chevalier 
O'Dowla,  crawhng  up  the  gangway  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  O'Loobera,  but  for  whose  support  he  could  not  have 
stood  on  his  legs,  and  but  for  whose  advice  he  would 
never  have  got  sick. 

"  Don't  disgrace  us,"  whispered  O'Loobera. 

"  Glory  be  to  God  !  "  said  the  Cbevaher.  "  Let  me  put 
me  right  foot  foremost  on  Euglish  soil."  And,  utterly 
careless  about  his  trunk,  he  accompanied  O'Loobera  to 
the  refreshment  room. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tara  and  Lough  Neagb  was  travelling 
6r8t-class.  Therefore,  as  the  Members  of  Parliament  were 
going  third,  further  conversation  with  his  Grace  was 
impossible. 

"Except  for  the  windmills,  Denis,"  excl^med  O'DowU, 
as  the  train  raced  over  the  Island  of  Anglesey,  "  there  is 
no  difiereuoe  between  this  an '  Ireland.  The  land  is  not 
extra  good  about  here,  an'  if  it  was  in  Ireland,  wouldn't 
be  half  so  well  tilled  or  so  well  fenced,  an'  the  houset 
wouldn't  be  so  good ;  but  though  I  see  a  terrible  lot  o' 
sheep,  horses,  an'  cattle  in  proportion  to  the  quality  o' 
the  land,  I  don't  see  any  better  than  me  own,  an'  they's 
not  much  grass.     An'  look  at  the  mountains " 

Bang— Crash— Thud !  Crash— Thud— Bang !  Thud- 
Bang — Crash !  The  train  was  in  the  tabular  badge 
over  the  Menai  Straits. 
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"  Denia  O'Loobera !    Where  are  you  ?     God  forgive 

ne!"   cried   O'Dowla,   jumping  to   his   feet  white  with 

'  tenor,  "are  we  in  a  collision?    An  act  o'  contrition,  oh 

my  God,  I  am  heartily  eorry  for  having  oSended  Thee, 

an'  I  deteat  me  sins  most  sincerely,  an'  I  firmly  pur "  * 

The  train  emerged  into  the  sunlight,  and  O'Dowla  saw 
the  trees  and  foliage  flitting  past  on  both  sides,  and  the 
gleaming  straits  below  with  countless  houses  on  the 
slopes,  and  he  realised  the  import  of  the  three  words, 
"  England,  Home,  and  Beauty."  Mr.  O'Loobera  was 
laughing  boisterously,  his  mirth  at  O'Dowla's  expense 
being  shared  by  the  other  passengers  in  the  compartment. 

John  O'Dowla  resumed  his  seat,  and  received  from 
his  colleague  a  very  high-flown  description  of  the  famous 
bridge  through  which  they  had  passed,  and  a  warning 
from  him  that  they  had  still  to  cross  the  sister  bridge 
over  the  Conway. 

"  I  don't  care  now  if  there  was  forty  of  'em,"  said 
O'Dowla,  "  but  if  I  waa  aware  that  there  was  such  a 
shaam  before  the  trwn  on  the  road  to  Lundun,  I'd  never 
lave  Gallowglass.  'Twas  very  unforeseen  o'  you,  Denis,  not 
to  acquaint  me  o'  the  matter  beforehand." 

"  My  deaw  fellaw  !  "  exclaimed  O'Loobera,  winking  at 
the  company,  "  wait  tilt  you're  one  twelve  months  in  the 
House  with  the  Irish  Pawty  and  you  won't  say  dammit 
to  the  noisiest  earthquake  I    Pshaw,  man !  " 

Neither  the  bustle  at  Euaton  on  their  arrival,  nor  the 
traffic  along  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Torrington  Square,  or 
Bow  Street,  came  up  to  O'Dowla's  expectationa ;  but  the 
sparkling  hansoms  and  the  procession  of  'buses  in  the 
Strand  interested  him  immensely.  The  private  hotel 
patronised  by  0'  Loobera  was  in  Romans  Street ;  but  its 
place  now  knows  it  no  more,  for  that  thoroughfare  haa 
become  a  street  of  palaces,  and  does  not  contain  a  single 
specimen  of  the  old  boordiog- houses. 

"  Lundun  isn't  that  great  city  after  all.  Denia," 
O'Dowla  was  saying  wheu  the  cab  stopped  at  the  hot«l. 

O'Loobera  stared  at  him.  "  Great !  Not  a  great  city  1 
O'Dulla,  you  know  no  more  of  it  than  the  babe  unborn. 
You're  swirling  in  a   vortex  of   humanity  this  instant  1 
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Wait  till  you  see  the  Strand  to-mormw.  Thia  ii  the 
.world's  metropolis,  man,  the  a-great«st.  the  a-wealthiest, 
the  a-largest— iu  fact,  it  is  a  country  covered  with  houses, 
palaceH.  temples,  emporiums,  and  p^odas." 

"  I'd  like  to  walk  on  a  strand  after  tay,"  said  Chevalier 
O'Dowla  in  a  childish  treble. 

"  Along  the  shore  of  silvaw-streamtng  Thames !  Vena 
well,"  said  O'Loobera  in  martial  tones. 

■■  They's  a  dale  o'  people  here  certainly,  but  sare  they're 
all  English,  an'  so  much  the  worse  for  uB,"  oootiiiQed 
O'l>owla.  "  I'd  rather  have  Gallowglass  thaji  it,  so  Ear  as 
1  8^  it  vet.  Sore,  our  Sags  are  a  lot  better  than  these." 
And  O'l)owla,  stepping  out  of  the  cab,  stamped  about  to 
teat  the  solidity  of  the  pavement.  "'  An'  our  own  gas- 
lamps,"  he  went  on,  "  are  better  kept,  and  set  closer 
together  by  far.  They's  better  houses  in  the  Hato  Street 
o'  Gallowglass  than  there  is  here." 

"  But  this  is  only  a  by-street,  man ;  a  lane-way.  Wait 
till  you  see  Cheapaide,  Regent  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and 
Piccadilly,  the  great  squares,  the  pulses  and  arteries  of 
the  earth,  of  old  Terra,  of  the  commercial  Cosmos  I " 

"A  lane-way!"  cried  Chevalier  O'Dowla,  "Why  did 
you  come  to  a  lane-way  to  sleep  ?  Lave  us  go  to  tli« 
Haio  Street  o'  Lundun,  and  stay  there  like  respectable 
people.  Sore,  I  live  in  the  Main  Street  at  home,  an'  Vd 
like  to  do  the  same  here.  Do,  Dennis,  come,  in  God's 
name !     Especially  as  'tis  a  cheap  side." 

"O'Dnlla,"  said  O'Loobera,  "gi'  me  half-a-crown ;  I  have 
no  change.     I'll  discuss  these  matters  with  yon  later  on. 

Chevalier  O'Dowla,  M.P.,  slowly  counted  out  five  six- 
pencea  into  O'l^oobera'a  hand,  for  he  had  brought  a  whc4e 
pocketful  of  small  silver  coins. 

The  cries  in  the  street  puzzled  O'Dowla.  "'  What'* 
that  fella  callin'  out  '  Pie-paw-shawl '  for  ?  '  Winner  1^ 
'  Es-trec,  shawl ! '  That's  qnare  gibberish.  Shawl  t  Tbi 
mand  for  shawls  must  he  very  brisk.  What's  that  J 
up  at  th'  end  o'  the  street  on  the  coach  bawltn'  out '  Pil 
Ilenxity!  Benk ! '  an'  tfa'  other  bawUn'  oat  'Eleph) 
an'  *  Pool  Street '  %  There's  '  Penny  all  the  way,' 
yoo  were  fool  enough  to  pay  half-a-crown  I" 
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"O'Dulla,  you  know  nothing  I  Conni  inside,  Chevalier. 
Let  us  refresh  the  inner  man." 

"I  know  nothing,  maybe,  Denis,  but  I  can  see  that  a 
rollin'  Btoiie  gathers  no  moaa.  If  I  was  at  home  to-day,  1 
wouldn't  be  after  apendin'  wan  single  penny ;  an'  look  at 
me  now  ;  look  at  the  two  of  us— how  much  are  we  out  o' 
pocket  J " 

"Huflh,  O'Dulla! — what  will  you  have  to  eat?  or, shall 
you  wait  till  we  get  down  to  the  House  ? " 
I'm  hungry,  Denis.     'Twas  a  long  day." 

They  found  the  coffee-room  vacant  and  dingy,  showing 
no  preparations  for  food.     O'Dowla  sat  on  a  chair  which 
Crealied  and  trembled  under  his  weight  as  if  begging  him 
to  ait  on  it. 

I  sees  nothing  about  this  room  any  more  than  any 
toom    in    Gallowglass,    but,    on    the    contrary,    less — ' 
'O'Dowla  was  saying,   when  the  porter  entered  coatleaa 
and  collarless,  wearing  a  veat  with  black  calico  sleeves. 
r  ling,  Buh  ? "  he  asked,  addressing  O'Loobera. 

"  Yes,  George  ;  we  a-want  some  tea," 

■■  Thank  you,  suli.     Will  you  'ave  hanythink  with  it  I  " 

'  Wov  you  got  ? "  said  O'Loobera,  more  Cockney  than 
the  Cockneya  themselves. 

"Stike.  chop,  fish,  'am  an'  heggs,  rashaws — hanythink 
you  like,  thank  you." 

"  O'Dulla,  old  man,  what  shall  you  have  ? "  swd 
O'Loobera. 

"  Well,  Denis,  i(  'tia  convaynient  to  the  young  man,  I'll 
have  a  cup  o'  tay  with  a  drop  o'  fresh  crame  an  two  soft- 
boiled  fresh  eggs,  duck  eggs,  if  they're  there,  a  penny  bun. 
an'  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  o'  salt  butter,  an' " 

"Enough,  enough,  enough!"  cried  O'Loobera,  who 
walked  across  to  the  porter  and  gave  him  the  order. 

"  O'Dulla,"  said  O'Loobera,  returning,  "  'twill  be  many, 
many  years  before  the  Pawty  can  entrust  you  mth  a 
diplomatic  mission,  or  put  you  up  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  I" 

tWhen  the  tea  was  brought  in  Mr.  O'Loobera  took  the 
eliair  at  the  head  ol  the  table,  Raising  the  dish-cover,  a 
thick  steak  was  discovered  repo^og  on  a  bed  of  chipped 
I  2  li 
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"  Thank  you.  Dimnore  it  ?  WeU,  then,  you  more 
hignorant  'u  me  1 "  said  Maud,  bouncing  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  (VLoobera.  who  had  been  engaged  before  the  mirror 
in  arranging  his  moustache  to  m&rtia]  ferocitr.  and  adjost- 
iug  his  collar,  shirt-front,  and  tie.  said :  "  O'Dnlla,  tboee 
Cockney  gulls  awe  the  sheekest  heifers  on  earth.  BpecdaDr 
th*  East-enders.  That  gall,  though  she's  not  able  to  spell 
cat,  knows  more  about  life,  real  life,  than  all  the  savants 
in  the  French  Academy.  Come.  O'Dulla !  To  the  Hoose ! 
Till  I  introjuice  you  to  the  Mother  o'  Parliaments  an'  the 
first  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  the  world." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  get  something  to  ate  first i" 
espostulated  the  Chevalier. 

"'  Oh,  yes.  We'll  go  into — ^let  me  see.  what  would  you 
say  to  Gatti's !  It's  on  our  way,  and  everything  firBtr 
class,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  feeding  house.3." 

"  'Tis  little  I'll  ate,  but  I  want  that  httle  ateable  I " 
said  O'Dowla,  and  they  turned  into  the  Strand. 

'■  How  is  it  all  these  people  are  ooming  against  ubV 
O'Dowta  shouted  to  0  I^oobera.  '*Is  there  a  fir«  up 
street  1  There's  nobody  walking  our  way.  These  caw- 
boguea  are  jostlin'  me.  We're  like  Gallowglaas  Ptoteatante 
fighting  their  way  to  church  against  the  stream  o'  people 
going  to  Mass." 

O'Loobera  gave  him  his  arm,  and  the  pair  proceeded 
towards  Charing  Cross  at  a  leisurely  pace. 

■'  Denia,"  asked  O'Dowla  again,  "  why  are  all  the 
people  coming  against  oat" 

O'Loobera  assured  him  that  there  were  quite  as  many 
walking  with  them  as  against  them,  but  O'Dowla  re- 
mained incredulous,  and  besought  O'Loobera  to  walk  hack 
towards  their  hotel  so  that  he  might  convince  himseU. 

"Eh,  then,  'tis  true  for  you!"  said  O'Dowla,  open- 
Hiouthed  with  surprise.  "  Tliey's  far  more  people  her« 
now  than  on  the  Main  Street  of  Gallowglass  on  a  fair 
ilay — more,  for  the  people  here  am't  sprawlin*  aliout  an' 
luafin'  nu*  staiidin'  an'  gapin',  but  aitch  an'  every  wan 
runnin'  about  his  own  business !  Hallo,  can  1  blee  me 
ayes — ia  this  Firdrame  ¥  " 

"It  18,"  said  O'Loobera  solemnly:  "rcstrtun  yooraeU, 
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now,  O'Dnlla.  Don't  you  accost  Fireframe,  mind,  unless 
he  speaka  to  you !  "  • 

It  really  was  Mr.  Fireframe,  dressed  in  a  grey  tweed 
mom  in  g  coat,  black  trousers,  and  a  brown  felt  bat.  He 
was  about  twenty  paces  dietaut  when  descried  by  the 
peering  eyes  of  John  O'Dowla,  and  was  approaching  with 
a  Emi  and  determined  stride,  looking  fixedly  eastward  as 
if  he  had  a  point  in  view  which  he  wanted  to  make  without 
I  deviating  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  shortest  rout*.  He 
I  seemed  oblivious  of  the  crowds  through  which  he  was 
cleaving  his  way. 

"  Will  he  see  us,  I  wonder ) "  asked  O'Dowla  under  his 
breath. 

"  8h  t  sh !  man,  sh ! "  said  O'Loobera  fiercely. 

Mr.  Fireframe  approached,  his  eye  still  fixed  on  the 
distant  east  and,  brushing  against  O'Dowla's  arm,  he 
passed  his  two  colleagues  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 

"  I'd  swear  he  looked  at  me,"  said  O'Dowla.  "  Surely  he 
[  can't  have  forgotten  rae  so  suddenly." 

-O'Loobera  smiled  as  they  strolled  westward. 

"  If  Fireframe  would  remember  any  of  us,  I  think  I'd 
be  the  one.  He  knows  me  six  years,  'twas  I  won  him  his 
seat ;  but,  O'DuUa.  Fireframe  has  the  weight  of  empire  on 
him.  He's  thinking  of  things  other  than  us.  Ah,  me! 
but  cheer  up,  old  man,  here  we  are  at  Gatti's."  Just  then 
I  a  hansom  drew  up  beside  them  and  a  familiar  voice 
cried: 

"  Mr.  O'Loobera,  a  word  with  you  t " 

It  was  the  Arehbishop  of  Tara  and  Lough  Neagh. 

The  two  members  dofied  their  hats  reverentially,  and 
'  O'Loobera  leaned  into  the  c«b  to  converse  with  his 
Grace. 

"I'm  going  down  to  the  House  now,"  said  the  prelate. 
"  I  have  an  appointment  with  Fireframe  at  eleven.' 

"  Did  you  see  himself  ? "  asked  O'Loobera. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  "  but  I  met  hia  secretary 

at  the  Viaduct  Hotel,  where  I'm  staying,  an'  he  said  he  is 

to  meet  a  deputation  from  Belfast,  at  eleven  at  the  House, 

m    an'  the  secretary  will  get  me  an  int^rvifw  at  the  same 

■  time.     'Tis  all  arranged." 
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"  Aw ! "  said  O'Loobera.  "  The  Belfast  men  have  come 
over  specially  to  see  him,  I  suppose,  your  Gmce  ? " 

"  Yea.  They  have  a  loag-standir^  appointment  with 
him !     They  were  put  oR  several  timea." 

"  Your  Grace  has  no  tiine  to  lose,"  said  O'TxKtbera 
senonaly.  "  It's  now  near  the  time.  I  trust  your  Grace 
may  be  successful.  But,  as  I  told  you,  the  Chief  haa  the 
weight  of  empire  on  hira." 

The  cab  drove  off  westward  towards  the  Housea  of 
Parliament,  and  our  friends  turned  into  Gatti's. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  his  Grace  that  we  saw  Firefiame 
going  up  street  now,  away  from  the  House  of  Commons  t " 
asked  O'Dowla. 

"Hush,  O'DuUa!"  retorted  O'Loobera;  "when  you 
know  Firefrarae  as  long  as  1  do,  you'll  know  that  your 
business  is  to  hear,  see,  and  say  nothing.  Audi,  vide, 
(ace/  Neither  the  Belfast  men  nor  the  Archbishop  will 
meet  Fireframe  this  night !  It  they  do,  I'm  a  Dutchman. 
But  that's  a  Pawty  secret,  remember,  do  y'  understand ! " 

"  Then,  in  that  caae."  exclaimed  O'Dowla,  "  I  won't  aee 
him  meselE  either  to  have  an  opportunity  of  a  coosnlta- 
tion " 

"  Pshaw !  O'DuUa.  yon  are  now  won  of  us,  an'  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  in  time  that  it  is  extremely  improb«ble 
that  you  will  evex  again  have  a  conversation  with  Fire- 
frame.     Tiddy-oo-tum-too.     Ter-uro-tum-tom ! " 

O'Dowla  was  silent  and,  diu-ing  his  hearty  meal  of 
sixteenpence  worth  of  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  podding, 
the  Chevalier  scarcely  uttered  a  word  except  to  accost  the 
brown-eyed,  black-haired  Italian  waiter  twice. 

"  Bring  us  two  small  drops  o'  sperrita,  young  miw,"  be 
said,  taking  advantage  of  O'Loobera 's  temporary  abaence. 

"  Speghitts !  "  e-xclaimed  the  waiter,  atmggling  with  the 
word  as  if  it  would  choke  him. 

"  Whisky !  "  roared  O'Dowla. 

"  I-gliish  0  Scotch  1 "  giu^led  the  waiter. 

"  Insh,  to  be  sure !  Don't  ye  see  I'm  not  a  Scotchman  t 
Begor,  you  mnat  be  very  ignorant."  And  O'Dowla  ghu«d 
passionately  at  the  Itahan,  who  returned  scorn  for  aoorn 
from  his  flashing  eye  and  bristling  moustache. 
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"  Larrje  O  a  schmall  ?  " 

"  Half  o'  whisky,  man.  D'ye  think  I'm  cracked  Daly 
from  Galtowglass  ?  " 

"  Hachf-a-quartern !     Vegha  well.     Two  ?  " 

"Quarter  wan!  He,  he,  he!  Half  was  the  amallest 
meaaure  I  ever  heard  of,  an'  I'll  do  with  that!  See, 
don't  try  any  of  your  imposition  on  me,  me  good  fellow, 
I'm  a  Member  o'  Parliament !  " 

The  waiter  vanished  in  the  crowd,  cursing  under  his 
breath,  and  presently  returned  with  two  large  portions  of 
whiskey  in  a  tumbler,  at  the  sight  of  which  O'DowU  be- 
came furious,  regarding  it  as  a  personal  insult,  an  insinua- 
tion that  he  was  such  a  confirmed  toper  as  to  take  more 
than  a  glass  of  whisky  at  one  drink.  Mr.  O'Loobera,  M.P., 
fortimately  retm^ied  in  the  nick  of  time  and  prevented 
what  the  newspapers  call  a  Iracaa. 

"  Hush,  Chevalier ! "  said  O'Loobera  to  O'Dowla  be- 
tween his  teeth ;  adding  aloud  to  the  waiter,  "  g&ri^on,  a 
toothpick,  s'il  vom  piaii." 

O'Loobera  was  trembling  with  excitement.  He  gulped 
down  his  whiskey,  and,  having  settled  O'Dowla's  bUl  and 
his  own,  strutted  out  of  the  restaurant,  followed  by  his 
fellow- member.  Not  a  word  passed  between  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  on  the  way  from  Gatti'fl  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  O'lxKtbera  felt  that  he  had  been  mipardon- 
ably  wronged.  O'Dowla  felt  as  if  some  one  had  been 
beating  his  head  and  face  with  a  furze-bush. 

When  they  reached  the  end  of  Parbament  Street,  the 
policeman  stopped  half-a-score  of  vehicles  to  let  them 
pass,  and  aalutwl  thom  deferentially. 

"  My  God,  is  that  the  House  o'  Commons ! "  said 
O'Dowla.  taking  ofi  his  hat. 

Mr.  O'Loobera  smiled  graciously  at  the  constable,  and 
then  said  to  O'Dowla  :  "  Now,  John  O'Dowla,  or  Chevalier 

O'Dowla,  I  mean  to  be  your  friend,  but,  for  Chr- -,  in 

the  name  of  all  you  hold  near  an'  dear  to  you.  not 
another  word  except  I  ask  you  a  question  !  Not  a  word, 
if  it  were  to  save  you  from  eternal  damnation ! " 

In  a  fow  minutes  the  pair  found  themselves  in  tbe  iimer 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  O'Dowla  in  a  state  of 
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stnjiefactioD,  O'Loobera  bnoy&nt  and  swelling  with  im- 
portance, like  a  thoroughbred  waiting  for  the  start. 

John  O'Dowla  heard  such  exclamations  from  O'Loobera 

■'  How  do.  Marquia  ?     Back  from  the  hiistinga,  antl,  t 

le.  the  Continoug!"     "Aw.  Majaw,  how  are  yon  I 

k  to  the  fray ! "    "  How  dee  do,  General ! "    "  Evening, 

•  Admiral!"      "House   sitting,   Lord    Beerly?"   and    so 

forth,  as  they  ellx>wed  their  way  through  the  throng. 

O'Dowla's  conateruation  made  him  compulsorily  dumb, 
the  pronunciation  of  each  titl«  being  like  the  bursting  of 
a  bombshell. 

A  low-aized  man  with  a  very  thin  upright  neck,  a 
long  white  beard,  very  large  black  e^'es  and  eyebrows, 
and  a  most  heartbroken  expression  of  cotintenaoce,  now 
appeared,  and  was  instantly  seized  upon  by  O'Loobera: 
"  Aw,  MacQuarter,  yerra,  is  that  yourself  ?  Her©,  let  me 
introjuice  the  new  brother,  the  new  colleague,  a  staunch 
Irishman,  sound  to  the  core.  Chevalier  O'DuIla,  the  famous 
patriot  MacQoart«r,  one  of  the  Pawty  Whips!  Mac- 
Qnartor,  the  new  knight  O'Dalla.  Love,  a,  wun  another. 
Haw,  haw,  haw  !  " 

"Good-evening  an'  good  luck,  Mr.  MaeQuarter!"  said 
John  O'Dowla,  shaking  the  ancient  patriot's  hand. 

"  Hub  he  been  introjuiced  ?  Isn't  this  the  Member  for 
Oaltowglass  ?  "  exclaimed  MacQuarter.  "  Tlie  Speaker 
isn't  in  the  chair.  We  must  put  ofi  his  tnteioduction  (ill 
to-morrow,  but  that  needn't  prevint  him  enterin'  the  Hooee. 
Come  between  us.  ChevaUer  O'Dowla.  In  we  go.  Aiay 
though,  till  I  acquaints  the  doorkeeper." 

The  MacQuartci  disappeared,  and  preaently  retumtd 
with  the  doorkeeper,  who  shook  hands  with  Chevalier 
O'Dowla.  Then  the  trio  walked  up  the  floor  of  what 
appeared  to  O'Dowla  to  be  a  Protestant  church,  and  took 
their  seats  below  the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House.  For  a  moment  the  chatter  of  voioea  was 
stilled,  only,  however,  to  be  instantly  renewed  with  greaiei 
vehemence  than  before.  After  a  brief  interval,  at  »  sign 
from  O'Loobera,  the  three  left  by  a  aide  door,  and  having 
traverBod  what  seemed  to  John  O'Dowla  a  Isbyrinih  of 
corridors,  they  reached  the  smoking-room,  where  they  were 
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at  once  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Irish  Members,  all  busilj 
engaged  in  encouraging  Irish  manufacture  hj  the  consump- 
tion of  Irish  whisky  and  soda. 

"  That's  the  Chancellor  o'  th'  Exchequer,"  whispered 
one  of  O'DowIa's  new  friends. 

"  There's  th'  Onder  Secretarry  for  Home  Affaiia,"  cried 
another. 

"  Look  at  the  great  advocate  o'  Woman's  Suffrage ! " 

"  Wat«h  at  th'  Attoraey-Gineral  for  England." 

"  There's  Mistfaer  Cass,  the  great,  the  great,  a,  begor  I 
forget  what !  An'  there's  the  Pre«dent  o'  the  Board  0' 
Trade  talkin'  to  Colonel  King  Harmaa."  " 

John  O'Dowla  was  as  bewildered  as  if  each  name  were 
the  explosion  of  an  eighty-ton  gun. 

"  Whisht !  Here's  ms  Grace  of  Tara  and  Lough  \eagh !" 
exclaimed  O'Loobera,  quelling  the  running  fire  of  his 
colleagues'  exclamations.  His  Grace,  very  demure  and 
apologetic  in  demeanour,  was  seen  approaching  through 
the  fog  of  tobacco  smoke,  accompaoied  by  Mr.  M'Swillan, 
M-P.,  who  kept  saying  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Put  on  your  hat, 
your  Grace;  keep  00  your  Grace's  hat,"  while  his  eyea 
rolled  to  the  four  points  of  the  compase  endeavouring  to 
see  if  he  was  being  observed  by  all  observers. 

"  I  never  saw  a  priest,  let  alone  a  bishop — ^I  mane  an 
archbishop — in  a  public-house  before."  said  O'Dowla,  east- 
ing his  eyes  around  on  the  array  of  intoxicating  drinks 
which  covered  the  marble-topped  tables. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  busn.  Chevalier,  if  you  please," 
exclaimed  Mr.  MacQuarter.  All  the  group  arose;  and, 
when  his  Grace  was  accommodated  with  a  place  in  the 
centre,  the  Members  resumed  their  seats. 

"  Ah,  me !  "  sighed  his  Grace,  mopping  his  forehead 
with  his  large  pocket-handkerchief  and  holding  his  head 
very  low,  "it  is  hard  work,  indeed!  I  s'poee  I  must 
abandon  all  hope  of  seeing  Mr.  Firetrame  to-night."  " 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  new  Irish  Party,  under 

I  the  iron  rule  of  Mr.  Fireframe.  was  tbe  rising  sun  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  before  which  Liberals  and 
iConservatives  bowed  themselves  down  alternately  in 
worship.     It  is  true  that  Members  of  that  Party,  men  like 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
"  SwMt  Thanea!  rem  softlj  till  I  end  mjr  song." 

—SPBNaCR. 

Irish  Membere  of  Parliament  are  not  happy,  ae  a  rule,  in 
their  choice  of  London  lodgings.  Chevalier  O'Dowla  con- 
tinually found  fault  with  the  arrangements  at  his  private 
hotel ;  but,  being  an  Irishman,  he  remained  there. 

"  Why  don't  you  lave  the  place  ? "  asked  Mr, 
MacQuarter. 

"  He  he,  he,"  was  the  reply,  "  the  rogue  I  know  is 
better  than  the  rogue  I  don't  know."  And  he  stared 
witheringly  at  the  servant  and  at  the  weekly  bill,  when  it 
was  presented  with  extras  for  refreshmenta  suppUed  to 
fellow-countrymen  when  they  came  home  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  exhausted  from  their  Parliamentary 
labours. 

Oh  Sundays  the  Chevalier  attended  last  mass  at  Maiden 
Lane  chapel,  after  which  he  would  walk  up  and  down  the 
Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Ludgate 
Circus,  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Irishman  in  London, 
sometimes  invading  Cockspur  Street  and  Pall  Mall,  observ- 
ing everything  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  marvelling  at  the 
fewness  of  the  masa-goers  and  wondering  whether  there 
was  any  parish  priest  in  London  who  equalled  Father 
O'Darrell  in  power  and  ability.  When  the  licensed 
victuallers'  premises  opened  at  half-past  twelve  he  in- 
variably went  into  one  of  the  respectable  places  and 
drank  a  bottle  of  ale.  Like  a  giant  refreshed,  the 
Chevalier  would  then  emerge,  wiping  his  eyes  and  cough- 
ing, and  hail  the  first  'bus  that  passed.  Sometimes  to 
Hammersmith  or  Putney;  at  other  times  to  Camden 
Town  or  Cricklewood.  again  to  Blnckwall  or  Islington ; 
anywhere  in  view  of  the  London  streeU,  which  the  exile 
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from  Gallowglass  never  tired  of  beholding,  anyvbt 
pasB  the  lonely  SabbatJi  day.  After  dinner  the  Cfaevali«r 
never  venturai  far  from  home,  atrntting  np  and  down  the 
quiet  bye-atreet  from  the  Strand  to  the  Embankment, 
questioning  servanta,  porters,  cabmen — everybody,  in  fact, 
whom  he  met. 

"  An'  teU  me,  yonng  woman,"  he  would  say  to  a  maid- 
servant airing  herself  disco uaolately  at  the  door  of  a 
private  hotel,  chafing  at  her  confinement  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  "tell  me,  me  good  girl,  who  owns  that  big 
place  across  the  street  ?  " 

Staring  at  him  in  perplexity  the  girl  would  laugh  and 
exclaim :  "  'M  show  ri  don't  knowr !  'Oo  do  you  think  !  " 
At  which  the  Chevalier  would  chuckle,  "  He,  he,  he ! "  and 
pass  on,  to  address  the  same  query  probably  to  a  suriy 
private  hotel  porter,  smoking  at  an  area  raiting. 

O'Dowla  would,  perhaps,  open  the  conversation  with : 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  young  man,  he,  he,  he " 

And  the  porter  would  most  probably  interrupt  him  with 
a  cynical  question :  "  Thank  you,  'oor  yer  larfin'  at !  " 

To  which  the  Chevalier  would  make  answer :  "  At  me 
own  folly,  1  s'pose,  like  every  other  fool.  Pup.  pup,  pap  1 
1  want  to  ask  y'  a  civil  question,  see,  who  owns  tnem  big 
cxjnoerrens  over  there  across  the  street  ?  " 

■'  Big  kiinBcnfl  ovaw  they !  'Ow  der  I  know  I  D'yw 
think  hime  Lond'n  dreektry  ?  Wish  I'd  nev  set  heyoe  oo 
them  there  big  kunsens.  I  knows  nothink  abaat  'em, 
thank  you,"  And  the  surly  port«r  would  turn  down  the 
area  ladder  and  disappear  into  his  den. 

After  a  series  of  such  chilling  responses  to  his  codoot 
overtures,  the  Chevaher's  spirits  began  to  faU  him, 
and, 'arguing  upon  false  premises,  he  came  to  dislike  the 
Londoners.  He  had  been  a  man  of  comparatively  broad- 
minded  views  before  he  left  Ireland,  but  the  uncommuiuca- 
tivenesa  of  the  few  specimens  of  the  lower-class  English 
whom  he  met  made  him  bitterly  patriotic,  and  bound  him 
all  the  l&stvi  to  Mr.  Fireframe,  who  was  the  embodiment 
of  everything  anti-British.  A  party  of  northern  Enfljirifc- 
men  also,  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  at  the  hotel,  and  «  "^^ 
mannerisms  effectually  concealed  their  exoellwit  qoi 
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from  tlie  Irishman,  helped  to  give  O'Dowla  a  mistaken 
opinion  of  Englishmen  in  general.  Instead  of  admiring 
the  English  for  their  industry,  quietness,  and  setf-respect, 
as  he  had  been  inchned  to  do  at  home,  he  now  began  to 
regaid  them  as  oppressors  of  his  country,  as  stupid,  sullen 
people  who  used  the  brains  of  the  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted, and  talented  Irish  tor  their  own  advancement. 

But  the  Chevalier's  spirits  generally  rose  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, when,  having  written  hie  weekly  letter  to  Galiow- 
I  glass,  some  of  his  fellow-members  would  drop  in  to  drink, 
I  Bmoke,  and  jest.     Then  it  was  that  Mr.  O'Loobera  sbonp 
[  at  his  brightest,  and  carolled  his  loudest  :^ 

"'Twaa  a  i.<uld  wiiUer'a  "ight,  an'  tbo  wind  it  was  anarliug 
As  Barney  walked  over  tliH  hiUa  to  his  dafling, 
A-aD  tftpped  at  the  window  where  Kathleen  did  lie. 


" '  Arrnh,  Bam«y,'  says  she,  as  she  spoke  from  the  window, 
'  Tis  whiiiky  nut  love  that's  gut  into  yer  bead ; 
What  has  t.  pcM>r  girl  but  hor  fame  to  defind  her? 
Arrah,  Barney,  have  sense  an'  return  to  yer  bed.'  " 

The  tears  never  failed  to  well  up  in  Chevalier  O'DowIa'a 
eyes  when  he  heard  O'Loobera  belabouring  this  song ;  and 
the  thought  of  JuUa  and  of  the  scores  of  healthy,  innocent, 
confiding  girls  at  home  in  GallowgUss.  girls  whose  chief 
acquaintanceship  with  vice  is  acquired  in  the  confea^onal, 
and  whose  venial  sins  are  mostly  committed  when  their 
tongues  wag  flippantly,  often  profanely,  in  pitched  battle 
with  the  "daltfaeens." 

On  Mondays  John  rose  early  and  wandered  into  the 
Strand,  looking  at  the  'buses,  listening  to  the  street  cries, 
staring  at  the  myriads  of  passers  by,  wondering  how  tbey 
lived  and  what  they  found  to  do.  and  admiring  the 
patience  and  good  humour  with  which  all  business  was 
carried  on. 

Then  he  would  stroll  down  to  the  House,  swin^ng  his 
umbrella  or  stick,  buttoning  ajid  unbuttoning  his  coat, 
'  according  aa  the  dread  of  pickpockets  or  the  desire  for 
ventilation  predominated.  The  policeman  at  the  West- 
minster crossing  knew  him  well,  and  would  salute  him  as 
defeientially  as  if  he  were  a  cabinet  minister.    And  be 
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used  10  (eel  quit«  elated  m  anttdpation  of  the  crrarteflT 
awaiting  him  at  the  end  of  Parliament  Street,  when  for  a 
moment  the  traffic  of  the  city  would  be  stopped  for  hi« 
greater  convenience,  anil  when  the  Saxon  policemen,  some 
of  whom  came  from  the  barony  of  Eillafaatare,  would 
bow  before  Mb  high  mightiness. 

Then  he  would  cross  Palace  Yard  fe«ling  like  a  hi 
hang  up  his  top-coat  on  his  own  peg,  strut  into  the  lot 
stare  all  round  several  times,  apeak  to  his  acqaaintaiM 
and,  after  a  friendly  word  with  the  doorkeeper,  enter  1 
Houae,  to  doze  upon  the  soft  benches  for  an  hour  wfai 
private  buMness  was   being   gone   through ;    picking   his 
teeth  with  a  new  white  bone  toothpick  of  which  he  was 
very  proud,  considering   it  a  recherche  article   of  |tc" 
that  reflected  honour  on  its  possessor,  marking  hi 
as  a  man  of  fashion  who  had  discarded  pins,  peal 
matches  and  other  low  improviaations. 

When  at  questions,  the  Speaker  rose  and  called  upon 
"Mr.  O'Dowlar"  in  sharp,  incisive  lones,  the  Chevalier 
would  rise  in  his  place,  take  o5  his  hat  and  say :  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  to  ask  question  five  hundred  and  fifty." 
Then  some  Member  of  the  Government  would  get  up  and 
answer  it,  but  O'DowIa  rarely  paid  attention  to  the  reply, 
for  the  questions  he  asked  were  seldom  his  own,  bein 
generally  Party  questions  composed  by  Messrs.  M'Sw'" 
M'Coratry,  and  O'Martyr,  and  ou^asionally  by 
Fireframe.  and  put  on  the  paper  in  John  OX 
name,  and  sometimes  without  his  acquiescenee  aa 
given.  The  only  qnestion  he  ever  put  on  his  own 
initiative  was  the  interrogatory  drawn  up  by  O'PollardSi 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Inspector-General 
the  Uoyal  Irish  Constabolaty  was  ordered  to  prepa. 
list  of  all  the  summonses  isaned  and  the  convict 
obtained  in  Ireland  at  the  last  two  general  eleotiona,  i 
at  all  intervening  bye-elections,  for  the  oBence  with  i " ' 
Mr.  O'Poliards  had  been  charged. 

WTicn  the  bulk  of  the  Members  were  at  dinner  i 
evening,  O'Dowla  would  sit  quietly  in  the  lea-room  I 
drink  two  or  three  cups  of  nice  tea,  eat  two  boiled  eggs 
and   several    rounds   of    buttered   toast,   the   unvamng 
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[reshneaa  of  the  eggs  being  a  source  of  unfeigned 
axtonishment  to  him. 

"  Look  here  now."  he  once  said  to  Mr,  MaoQuarter,  "if 
they  only  could  be  induced  to  have  beds  in  this  House  o' 
Commons,  I  know  of  no  way  or  mains  by  which  a  man 
could  live  snugger  or  cheaper  in  London  than  here.  Why, 
my  goodness  gracious,  the  breakfaat,  dinner,  an'  tay,  an' 
bed  in  proportion,  would  come  to  leas  than  what  Mre, 
Bosom  charges ! " 

"'Twouldn't  do  to  make  it  too  comfortable  for  ua, 
Chevalier,  or  we'd  grow  lukewarm  in  our  agitation  for 
Home  Rule,  you  know."  was  the  reply  of  the  patriot. 

One  of  the  Conservative  whips  usm  to  chafl  the  Cheva- 
lier in  the  lobby,  for  Irishmen  were  then  courted  by  both 
Parties ;  and  O'Dowla  took  a  great  liking  to  his  banterer, 
not  perceiving  the  jokes  made  at  his  own  expense.  There- 
fore it  came  to  pass  that  the  Member  for  Gallowglass  took 
Lord  Henry  Valley  into  hia  confidence  one  night  and  spoke 
seriously  about  getting  in  the  beds,  and  the  rate  at  which 
living  could  then  be  had  entirely  in  the  House. 

Lord  Henry  Valley  entered  into  the  idea  with  cordiality, 
and  suggested  that  O'Dowlar,  as  he  invariably  called  the 
Chevalier,  should  put  a  question  to  the  Government  on  the 
point.  He  advised  0'I)owla,  meantime,  to  go  into  the 
figures  carefully,  and  make  out  a  tabulated  statement  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  beds.   Were  they  to  be  single  or  double  ? 

"  Ob,  all  single,"  interrupted  John,  seizing  a  point.  "I 
wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  ask  'em  to  lave  the  ladies  in." 

At  which  Lord  Henry  exploded  with  laughter ;  and,  in 
an  hour's  time,  all  the  wags  in  the  House  were  holding 
their  sides  over  the  recital  of  Chevalier  0  Dowla's  proposal 
and  the  point  at  which  he  drew  the  line. 

"Most  of  our  wives  have  something  to  attend  to  at 
home,  you  know.  Business  must  be  looked  after,  so  we 
can't  bring  all  our  lairs  an'  pennets  with  ua,"  John  O'Dowla 
bad  explained  to  Lord  Henry,  not  quite  understanding  the 
laughter  of  his  noble  acquaintance  ;  at  which  Lord  Henry 
laughed  more  and  more,  crying.  "  Our  lairs  an'  pennets, 
lairs  an'  peimets ! '     Oh,  I  see,  lairs  an' " 

Wlien  he  had  done  laughing  he  told  John  confidentiatly 
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that  the  suggestion  would  be  particiilariy  oftropu*  m  t_ 
autnnm  session,  and  advised  Lim  to  tabulat«  tbe  ooest  of 
the  single  beds,  jj  by  6J,  mattreased  and  pillowed  for  670 
members.  Hadn't  licre  better  be  a  hundred  four-toot- 
aixea  for  tbe  fat  men  ?  Had  he  not  bctt«r  strike  an 
estimate  also  for  the  chambermaids'  wages ;  the  cost  of 
bedroom  suites ;  allowing  extra  (or  cabinet  ministers  and 
front-bench  Opposition  men's  rooms ;  carpets ;  new  range 
of  buildings,  and  so  forth  ?  Then  be  recommended 
O'Dowla  to  write  a  jtr^cis  on  Bucb  point*  as  whether  all 
the  Liberals  were  to  sleep  in  one  wing,  the  Toi' 
another,  the  Irish  in  a  third ;  or  if  the  membeiB  •» 
sleep  promiscuously  as  at  a  hot«l ' 

John  replied  offhand  that  he  thought  "  threen-a-li  _ 
would  be  the  better  arrangement.  Lord  Henry  prom 
to  look  over  John's  Ggures,  and  draw  up  his  question  for 
him.  In  a  word.  Lord  Henry  Valley  charmed  Chevalier 
O'Dowla.  M.P.,  and  amused  himself  and  his  friends. 

"  Begonnies ! "  O'Dowla  would  say  to  himself.  "  'tis  a 
pity  there  isn't  more  lords  an'  less  low  Englishmen  in 
England.  If  there  was,  I'd  like  to  be  an  P 
meself." 

But  there  were  moments  when  John  discovered  t 
was  not  all  play  to  be  an  Irish  member  of  Parliamei 
as  Mr.  O'Loobera  put  it,  not  all  "  dolsh  far  ninth."  ' 
night  he  was  kept  in  the  House  from  three  P.M.  till  11 
A.M.   the   following  morning,  in   the  thick  of  a  wrangle, 
started  by   Mr.    Pireframe,   and   maintained   by  Mm 
O'Martyr,  M'Swillan.  M'Coratry.   Gieenpit,   MscQ 
and  the  others;    marching   in  and   out  of  the  1" 
lobbies  till  his  legs  were  tired. 

On  other  occasions,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  moi 
when  nothing  particular  was  being  done  in  the  House,  ana 
when  John  was  dosing  by  tbe  stove  in  the  Uembets' 
smoke-room,  Mr.  Fireframe's  secretaiy  would  nwh  in 
breathlessly  like  a  man  distraught,  and,  slapping  O'OowU 
on  the  thigh,  hiss  out  the  words ;  "  Mr.  Firefnune  wants 
you  in  the  Conference  lioom.  Up  at  once ! "  And  tb« 
Chiefs  secretary,  casting  round  the  amoke-room,  like  a 
collie  collecting  his  owner's  scattered  sheep,  would  ctj : 
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"Hi,  (Vljoobfra!  Hfre,  MftcQuArt«r!  U'Ryan,  yon  sir, 
wake  up!  Quick,  O'Dudy !  Hurry  up,  O'DooUhan! 
mht  <^ef  wanta  yu  all  in  Uic  Conforcnci:  Ko(>ni  1 " 

Wbereuiiiin  the  llork  would  acurry  upataire  amidst  th« 
wiuks  and  IsughU^r  of  the  Toriea,  leaving  their  drinks 
unfintsliMl,  or  swallowing  tlieoi  hurriedly,  almoBt  choking 
themwIvcB  in  thpir  hasti'.  Trooping  into  the  Conference  I 
Room,  they  wniitil  find  Mr.  Pirefranic  in  the  rhair.  caIn) 
and  relvntletu,  urKtiig  a  miicy  with  mordaut,  philo#»phto 
eloqt]fjic«.  And  when  itic  coDtinsent  had  arrived,  «ome 
one  would  «ry  "  Vot«.  vote!"  and  Mr.  Fircframe'a  pro- 
poaal  would  then  be  carried  unaninioualy,  for  thoae  who 
were  inclined  to  differ  fiuni  the  Irish  Iea<ler  surr«itdor«d 
always  to  superior  force. 

Rut  John  D'lkiwla  i)aickly  discovered  that  tboM  who 
disagreed  with  the  Chief  wer«  uanally  wronft,  bcinj;  either 
feather- beaded  iiiinpletona  drunk   with  popularity,  or  in*  . 
trigueri  who  repreaented  self-aeeking  cliquva.  freouentljr  | 
henchmen  of  the  priests,  men  of  small  hearts  and  petty 
iileas. 

One  eventful  eveniug.  white  IScotliah  business  was 
under  discussion,  Chevatier  O'lhiwla  was  stroUinK  up  and 
^dowa  the  corridor,  when  his  arm  was  fiuietly  taken  by 
«  cnminji  up  from  behind.  Taminf!  niand,  U'Dowls 
i  fainted  when  he  found  liimsclf  hobnobbing  with 
,rut  Liberal  leader,  a  man  of  noble  tnien,  whoae 
wtual  (ace  wa«  illuminated  by  picning  eyea,  awl 
crowned  by  a  lofty  forehead ;  and  whose  MeaeiK«  oowec) 
every  member  bi  the  House  except  Mr.  rireframo;  and 
whoas  vmce  waa  Uie  aisnal  tor  lettit^  looae  all  tlie  polttk*! 
paaaiona  coUeoted  tomuier  onder  the  roof  of  St.  Stopheo'a — 
aionnng  snUnuiaatio  rwpect  and  bvo  on  tha  one  hand ; 
bata,  (ear,  cootempi,  ra^  and  rowdyiam  on  the  otiM>r. 

"  Mr.  Chovalior  O'Uowler,  I  beiioro,  menibaw  lor  GaUow- 
glaat  1 "  said  the  great  man,  with  an  etUtvcning  smile 
wliich  set  John  at  rest. 

*'  That's  me  naraa,  vour  honour,  he,  he.  he,  and  if  yon'U 
allow  me  to  make  ao  boU,  I'm  a  prood  man  to  live  to  see 
the  day  wiien  the  greateiit  statesman  of  our  time  leant 
upon  me  amm." 
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This  occiureuce,  perhaps,  marks  the  ht^  _ 
process  of  "  sapping  and  imdermimng  the  iategntr  of  the 
Irish  Party,"  so  bitterly  complained  off  by  Mr.  Fireframe 
in  after  years.* 

The  Liberal  stat^^^man  smiled,  bowed,  and  withdrew  his 
arm.  "  I  wish  Ireland  God-speed.  Mr.  O'Dowler."  he 
stud.  "  There  is  no  country  I  love  more  disinterestedly, 
no  people  I  more  cordially  admire.  I  drove  through 
Gallowglass  once-— — " 

"  Oh,  my  gracious  goodness  me !  "  cried  John  O'Dowls, 
"  I  never  knew  it ;  was  it  whin  the  Queen  was  in  Cove  ?  " 

"  Soon  after,  either  after  or  before.  But  in  politioal 
matters.  Mr.  O'Dowler.  reverting  to  Ireland,  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  Irish  demands  might  soem  to  be  of 
Umited  interest  if  it  were  only  to  be  treated  by  the 
amount  of  any  immediate  practical  and  external  1 
quences  likely  to  follow  upon  any  discussion  ( 
that  might  now  be  taken  in  respect  to  it." 

"  Why  then,  sir  i "  said  O'Dowla,  with  aweetniRk 
senousnesa. 

"  Yes,"  continued  t4>e  statesman;  "  for  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  numbering  between  thirty  and  forty 
millions,  nearer  to  forty,  the  whole  subject  is  one  of 
settled  solidity,  while  there  remains  a  sentiment  of  in- 
creased and  increasing  friendliness  towards  the  Iriah 
demand ;  but  no  question  of  separation  is  Ukely  at 
present  to  arise,  while  happily  no  system  of  constraint,  of 
peraecution,  exista  to  be  a  blister  on  our  mutual  relations 
in  the  Empire  which,  from  its  magnitude  and  the  close  issue 
of  ita  organisation,  overshadows  all  Western  civilisation." 

While  this  sentjment  was  being  delivered  they  had 
traversed  the  corridor  twice,  and  John  felt  Uko  a  man 
taking  an  electric  shock  for  the  first  time.  He  replied  as 
follows :  "  Eh,  then,  yer  honour,  I  agree  with  you.  If 
you'd  bring  in  a  bill,  sir,  compelling  all  the  Irish  landlords 
to  sell  to  the  tenants  at  a  sliding  scale  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  years'  purchase  according  to  value,  the  tenants 
would  find  the  money  quick  enough,  and,  see,  between 
you  an'  me,  you'd  never  again  be  botber«d  with  Ireland. 
Also  exclude  lawyers  from  Parliament 
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"Tbis  is  not  the  plan."  interposed  the  great  Liberal 
leader,  "and  I  am  not  the  proper  organ  for  exposition  in 
detail ;  but  I  may  mention  the  widespread  depression  of 
agricultural  iuteresta,  the  insufficient  exhibition  of  the 
person  and  work  of  the  sovereign,  the  coldness  and  dead- 
ness,  as  well  as  the  infroqueacy  of  public  authoritative 
expressions  of  sympatiiy,  the  relegation  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion to  impoverished  ideas,  to  the  plea  of  one  (though, 
doubtless,  an  important  one)  among  its  occasional  inci- 
dents, the  gradual  effaceraent  in  Ireland  of  loyalty  to  the 
Empire  from  personal  and  daily  life —  Thank  you,  good 
evening !  " 

And  the  eminent  statesman  turned  quickly  into  the 
library,  leaving  hia  sentence  unfinished.  Taken  aback  at 
the  great  man's  sudden  departure,  O'Dowla  turned  round, 
and  was  astonished  to  see  Mr.  Fireframe  coming  up  the 
corridor ;  and.  without  knowing  why,  John  felt  guilty  and 
abashed.  Mr.  Fireframe  had  not  spoken  to  O'Dowla  since 
the  memorable  Sunday  at  C'aherconlish,  and  the  Chevalier 
had  begun  to  think  that  his  Chief  had  utterly  forgotten 
him.  He  was,  therefore,  startled  at  hearing  hunself  thus 
addressed  :  "  O'Dowla,  what  was  that  old  man  saying  to 
you  just  now  *  " 

John  O'Dowla  was  unable  to  answer  the  question,  for 
he  could  only  recollect  that  the  Libera)  statesman  had 
been  saying  something  which  boomed  and  buzzed  in  his 
ears.  But,  looking  up  at  Mr.  Fireframe  with  a  puzzled 
expression  on  his  face,  O'Dowla  said  candidly  :  "  Begor,  I 
couldn't  tell  you,  sir !  " 

Mr.  Fireframe  smiled  coldly  aud  walked  o5. 

John  O'Dowla  felt  humihated  by  the  demeanour  of  his 
Chief ;  but  he  felt  sorer  still  when,  at  a  Party  meeting 
that  lUght,  he  was  censured  for  holding  private  converse 
with  the  Saxon  enemy,  and  a  bye-law  was  passed  for- 
bidding all  such  intercourse  in  future  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Members. 

Wednesday  being  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  Bills 
introduced  by  private  members,  John  O'Dowla  frequently 
found  himself  interested  in  thebusinesson  that  day. 

On  one  particular  Wednesday,  Mr.  O'Martyr  happened  to 
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liavc  cliarge  of  a.  Bill  which  appeared  as  lirst  order  oq  the 
paper,  and  ou  the  back  of  which,  to  the  Chevalier's  delighc, 
the  name  of  John  O'Dowla  appeared  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers introducing  the  measure.  The  subject  of  the  Bill 
IB  immaterial.  It  would  give  Ueaare.  O'Martyr,  M'Coratn", 
M'Swillau.  and  other  orators  au  opportunity  for  making 
long  speeches  to  be  reported  ivroatim  in  the  Hero's 
Journal,  and  thereby  achieve  the  desired  end. 

Mr.  O'Martyr  had  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
in  a  frothy  harangue,  five  coiumnB  Jong.  Mr.  M'i^willan 
was  to  have  seconded  the  motion  ;  but.  when  O'Hartyi  sat 
down,  that  patriot  wo.'t  not  in  the  House,  and  for  a 
moment  there  was  an  embarrassing  hiatus  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. John  O'Dowla  happened  to  be  sitting  close  to 
O'Martyr,  and  was  taken  abark  when  that  orator  fiercely 
conmianded  him  to  speak :  "  O'Dowla,  get  up  an'  take 
off  your  hat  an'  say,  'Mr.  Speaker,  I  b^  to  aeoond  tbe 
motion  before  the  House.'  an'  say  a  few  words  about  tlte 
Bill  for  quarter  or  half -an- hour." 

John  O'Dowla  stood  up,  and  for  tbe  Gist  time  enjoyed 
the  exciting  sensation  of  catching  the  Speaker's  eye. 

"  Mr.  O'Dowier,"  said  the  Speaker  austerely. 

John  smiled  :  "  He,  he.  he  !     Mr.  Speaker " 

"  Order,  order !  "  snapped  the  Speaker. 

John  looked  serious :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it  waa  another,  be, 
ho,  he !  and  i  might  say  a  greater " 

"  Order,  order ! "  cried  the  Speaker,  rising.  "  Does  tbo 
Honourable  Member  second  the  motJon  befote  the  Hooae, 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  ?  " 

"  He,  he,  he,  that's  just  what  I  was  trying  Co  explain,  if 
the  learned  barrister  would  only " 

"  Order,  order ! "  cried  the  Speaker  testily. 

"  Order,  order ! "  cried  the  Members  on  the  Government 
side  of  the  House,  which  annoyed  John  very  nmch. 
Glaring  arrosa  the  floor  he  saw  members,  old,  middle-a^wl, 
and  young,  some  with  their  hats  on,  other*  with  thoir  bate 
off,  lying,  squatting,  and  tirown  on  the  bendiea  in  all 
varieties  of  undignified  postures,  but  all  apparently 
animated  by  a  common  desire  to  howl  down  tbe  Member 
lor  Gallowglaas.    John's  temper  was  never  under  perfect 
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control ;  and,  while  admitting  the  S[)eaker'B  right  to  re- 
,0  sec  the  loou^  standi  of  the  other 
)  position  ot  authority,  to  call   him 


prove  him,  he  failed  t 
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Members,  who  held 
to  order. 

ChevaUer  O'Dowla  remained  standing. 

He  should  have  resumed  hia  seat  to  allow  the  Speaker  to 
correct  him.  And  Mr.  O'Martyr,  who  sat  next  to  him,  well 
knew  the  regular  procedure ;  but,  anxious  for  a  scene,  he 
gave  no  instructions  to  his  friend,  John  O'Dowla,  now 
conscious  of  the  support  of  a  score  of  his  colleagues,  who 
had  foregathered  on  hearing  the  uproar,  shouted  at  the 
hooters,  paying  them  back  with  interest  in  their  own 
coin.  Repeating  an  ejaculation  which  he  had  heard  Mr. 
Fireframe  use  with  impunity  more  than  once,  during  a 
disturbance,  the  Chevalier  shrieked  out  sarcastically ; 
"  Look  at  those  English  beggars  ! "  Proud  of  his  display 
of  courage,  he  went  on:  "Ix>ok  at  the  grampuses;  there 
isn't  a  dacint  man  amongst  'em,  the  swill " 

But  the  uproar  was  quelled  by  the  Speaker,  who, 
quivering  with  passion,  addressed  O'DowU  :  '"  I  call  upon 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Qallowglass  to  resume  his 
seat  I " 

"Name!  name!"  yeUe4  the  Members  on  the  Govern* 
mt-nt  side  of  the  House. 

"  Order,  order ! "  cried  the  Speaker,  who  continued  :  "  if 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Gallowglass  desires  to  second 
the  motion  moved  by  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Maamtmckuagh,  he  must  say  so ;  and  if  be  desires  to 
speak,  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  contents  of  the  Bill 
before  the  House." 

■'  Very  well.  sir.  I  beg.  be,  he,  he.  to  second  the  motion 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  lime,  an'  in  doing  so  I 
only  wish  it  was  a  Bill  for  the  aboUtion  of  all  income  tax, 
log  tax.  charges  for  cashing  Irish  bank-notL-s,  duties  on 
ipirits.  beer,  and  wine,  railway  fares,  wirt^s  and  postage, 
and  so  forth  at  present  paid  by  Irish  Members  of  Parlia* 
meut  while  in  attendance  at  Westminster,  and  that  it 
included  a  clause  for  the  exclusion  of  lawyers  from  Parlia- 
ment." 

Order,  orderr'  interrupted  the  Speaker.    "The  Honour- 
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able  Member  is  travelliog  beyond  Uie  ecope  of  the  measure 
before  the  House." 

John  felt  in  high  spiiite  that  momiug,  in  conseanence  of 
a  letter  received  from  Mrs.  O'Dowla,  infunuing  him  that 
bufiineas  was  Souriahing.  Therefore  he  bore  up  under 
the  Speaker's  reprimand,  and  went  on  to  say  :  "  8ir,  theni 
is  no  gentleman  living  for  whooe  advice  I  have  a  incater 
regard  than  your  own,  an'  I'm  sure  you  must  be  aware  of 
what  heavy  expenses  we're  put  to  coming  over  here — ~" 

"Stay  at  home!"  relied  a  youthful  Member  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House. 

"  Shut  up,  you  young  scamp ! "  hotly  retorted  Chevalier 
O'Dowla. 

"  Name  1  name !  "  shrieked  the  crowd  of  Members. 

"  Order,  order !  "  cried  the  speaker. 

"  I  rise  to  a  point  of  awda,"  said  a  Member  for  a  Mid- 
land constituency.  "  Mist  Speakaw,  sub.  riz  a  memba  rof 
this  'ouse  in  awda  ria  callin'  anothaw  rorm'rable  membaw 
ra  scamp  ?     I  'erd  the  word  myself." 

"  Is  that  young  chap  in  order  in  tellin'  a  nuw  o'  my  hga 
an'  responsibility  to  stay  at  home  ?  "  cried  O'Dowla. 

"  Order,  orderl "  said  the  Speaker.  "  I>id  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Gallowglass  use  the  unparliamentary  expreasioti 
complained  of  'i " 

"  I  did,  yer  worship." 

"  Does  the  Honourable  Member  desire  to  withdraw  the 
expression ! " 

"  Withdraw,  O'Dowla !  "  whispered  O'Martyr. 

"  I  withdraw,  air.  I'm  sorry  if  I  spoke  in  any  way  rude. 
or  in  any  way  me  daughter  might  object  to,  for  she " 

"The  Honourable  Member  withdraws! "  said  the  SpeAk«r, 
dropping  into  his  chair  and  stilling  a  smile. 

Then  John  O'Dowla,  hnding  himself  in  poasesaion,  and 
being  urged  on  by  Mr.  O'Martyr,  resumed  his  speech : 
"  The  taxes  on  ua  Irish  Members  in  coming  Hero  to  this 
House,  where  we  don't  want  to  come,  arc  {bt  too  heavy, 
yer  reverence  (laughter).  An'  nothing  at  all  is  done  by 
ye  English,  Scotch,  an'  Welsh  members  to  make  Uungs 
aisy  an'  comfortable  for  us.  Now.  see,  I  have  to  live  at  a 
hotel,  whereas  if  there  was  a  hotel  in  the  Huu»e,  with  a 
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sufiioient  number  of  beds  (laught«r)^'TiB  uo  laughing 
matter ;  I'm  after  goJn'  into  the  business,  as  the  noble  lord 
over  there  knows,  an'  I  find  the  coat  of  putting  up 
sis  hunderd  an'  seventy  bedu,  six  feet  an'  a  half  be 
four^ — — "  * 

"Order,  order!"  said  the  Speaker,  while  the  whole  ' 
House  laughed,  shrieked,  hooted,  whistled,  and  John  '' 
O'Dowla  sat  down. 

"The  Honourable  Member  must  confine  himself  to  the   ! 
scope  of  the  Bill.     He  la  travelling  altogether  outside  it," 
said  the  Speaker  austerely. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  cried  O'Dowla,  "  No  offence  to  you, 
he,  he,  he,  but  in  my  opingun,  anything  useful  that  a  man 
says  is  out  of  order  here.  He  can  talk  nothing  but  boah, 
1  Believe,  if  he  wants  to  be  in  onlerl  " 

Again   the   uproar   became   deafening.     Mr.    Fireframe 
himself  was  present,  and  almost  the  entire  Irish  contingent   , 
rallied  proudly  round  Chevalier  O'Dowla,  cheering  their 
loudest  and  shrillest, 

Mr.  Fireframe  rose,  placid  as  a  statae,  ftnd  immedistety  I 
the  multitude  was  silent. 

"  1  rise  to  order,  sir,"  said  the  Irish  Chief,  and  the 
Speaker  listened  intently,  "  My  honourable  friend  is  a 
novice  in  this  House,  and  I  ask  whether  it  is  in  order  for 
Members  opposite  to  annoy  him  by  ofTensive  cries,  and 
insulting  grimace,  while  he  is  endeavouring  to  address 
this  House  for  the  first  time.  Is  the  constituency  of 
Qallowglass  to  be  disfranchised  by  conduct  which  ia 
worthy,  not  of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  but  of  a  gang  of 
cowardly  English  bullies  ?  " 

Cries  of  "  Order,  order,"  and  "  Withdraw." 

The  Liberal  Leader  then  rose  and  said  :  "  Sir,  1  did  not 
overhear  any  objectionable  remarks  made,  if  any  such  were   , 
made,  any  remarks  beneath  or  lowering  to  the  dignity  at 
this  House.     May  I  ask  yon,  sir,  if  you  heard  any  suob 
words,  to  communicate  their  import  to  tlie  House  ?  " 

"  I  caught  nothing  of  the  kind,"!said  the  Si>eaker :  "  bat  ] 
if    the   Honourable    Member    for  Gallowglaae  desires 
ex " 

Here  the  Speaker  stopped  and  the  entire  House  grew  ( 
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stili;  foi  the  Member  for  t>allowgt&8s  was  seen  to  be 
gaaping  for  breath,  leaning  against  the  back  of  the  bench, 
holding  in  his  hand  an  open  telegram,  just  received  from 
the  messenger  of  the  House,  which  contained  the  words  : 
"O'Dowla.  House  of  Commone,  London.  Hugh  i>  dead. 
Come  home  immediately.     Ignatius." 

When  John  O'Dowla  found  his  voice,  after  the  first  fit 
of  stupefaction  was  over,  he  shouted  aloud  in  bis  grief  and 
was  led  from  the  House  in  the  supporting  arms  of 
O'Loobera  and  MacQuarter. 

'  LaratI  Pfiatri. 

»  DoUlfor  nieMi. 

'  T!iis  WM  tiefore  the  general  election  of  iBSt  when  the  Liberal 
leader  was  serionslj  endeavouring  to  uaderstand  the  nature  o(  the 
Irish  deinaiid. 

*  tipeecbee  quite  At  ludjcroiu  as  Chevalier  O'DowIs's  have  fr«qtientl7 
been  delivo^  by  Irish  members,  bat  Ihe  Dewspapera  Beldom  do  jutiee 
to  thBm.  The  author,  aitting  under  the  clock  in  the  smatl  boiu«  of  tb* 
maming.  has  more  than  once  nitnessed  ^ihibitionB  of  the  meet  el- 
traiapant  clowning,  on  the  pari  of  the  Irish  Mpmlicrs.  in  the  Honse  of 
Coiumona,  the  motiFe  of  which  was  to  turn  the  proceed inps  of  tlint 
venerable  aatembl;  into  ridicule  with  a  view  to  obtaining  Home  Bole. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

"Coiuva  tile  tiliml  FuTj  witli  tli«  abliornid  »be*r>. 
And  (llu  tlic  thin-spon  life." 

— LTaPAii. 

KvKN  the  aswaaination  of  Mr.  (Julvett  did  not  produce 
flucli  cx)niitematioii  in  OftUowglaas  M  the  audden  deatli  of 
Hugh  O'Dowla.  All  business  was  more  or  less  interrupted  ; 
every  shopkeeper  in  the  town  felt  as  if  hi-  had  met  with  s 
personal  calamity ;  and  the  oldest  iahabitant  hud  nover 
witnessed  such  universal  public  inouniiiig  in  the  Mun 
Street,  where  day  wuh  t«inicd  int4>  night  by  the  closed 
blinds  and  sbuttcm  in  all  tliv  shopi*.'  Hugh  O'Dowla  ha<l 
always  Uvn  a  favourite  in  tht!  town,  where  his  waa 
admired  for  his  good  looks  and  generosity,  and,  sincft  the  i 
doath  of  Miaa  IVnser,  his  career  had  been  a  theme  of  con- 
Htant  diocuasion.  The  townspeople  gloried  in  the  reporta  ' 
of  his  successes  at  Kihnoy,  no  )e»  than  in  the  exceptional 
proapccta  of  promotion  which  were  assurvd  to  him  Df  hie 
aunt  s  will. 

Mrs.  D'Dowla  sat  like  a  lunatic   in    her   bedroom   for 
boars  after  she  had  heard   the  dreadful  news,  unable   to  I 
speak,  unable  oven  to  cry.     It    wiut  O'PclIards  who  had  [ 
bonic  the  evil  tidings  to  (iallowglaiui.    His  son  wa«  a  pupil  J 
at  Ui«  dioc«san  setninary  in  Kiluioy,  and.  f>eing  a  i>rv] 
c<K-iuui(  cub,  had  sent  a  telegram  to  his  fatlwr  oontaininKl 
the  bare  words,  "  Hugh  l)*[>owla  died  to-day."  O'PoUaruii^ 
Ibe  news  to   Ignatius,  and  the  young  doctor  went 
'  to  Canon  (>'t>arrt'!l,  wlioro  be  rec^-iied  ntu  tin  nation 
.  i  tei)ort,  tbc  priest   himself   being   in  toars.     When 
Una  found  himself  unable  to  restore  his  mother  lo  har 
'  senses,  he  went  to  the   Parochial    House  a  socood   time 
and  besought  the  pastor  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  D'Dowla. 
Canon  O'DbttoU  did  so,  and  the  priest's   lean  luviir 
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ceased  to  flow  even  wheu  he  emerged  into  thr  Mr-ti, 
stareil  at  by  men  and  wotnea.  slioutu^  and  clapping;  their 
bands  at  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  weeping  priest. 
Ignatius  always  vividly  remembered  the  pastor's  en- 
counter with  bis  mtither.  Mrs.  O'Dowla  had 
sitting  stupefied  in  her  bedroom,  apparently  onablod 
recognise  any  one.  Neither  Igtiatiui".  nor  the  elerks,  | 
the  inilkworaeii,  nor  the  maidservants;  nut  even  V 
O'Pollards,  nor  Timmy  the  Coals,  nor  Mis.  Amill,  conM 
elicit  any  intelligent  response  from  the  stricken  mother 
who  sat  there  before  them,  as  if  she  were  blind  and'deaf 
and  dumb,  all  the  anibitioDs  of  her  life  shattered,  no- 
thing more  to  be  looked  forward  to  but  the  open  grave, 
into  which,  as  she  so  frequently  put  it,  she  would  follow 
her  parents,  and  "  all  belonging  to  her." 

The  picture  in  the  bedroom  was  a  remarkable  one,  His. 
O'Dowla  sitting  in  an  armchair,  mute  and  dulrmte, 
surrotmded  by  a  group  of  sympathisers  mad«  up  of 
outsiders  and  members  of  her  own  household.  Wli«ii  the 
priest  appeared  at  the  door,  he  stared  at  her  and  then 
looked  around  at  those  present,  all  heads  being  bowed 
before  his  gaze. 

"  Bridget,  my  girl."  exclaimed  Canon  O'Dsrrell  iu  clear 
ringing  tones,  "  I  came  to  tell  you  about  a  vision  I  had 
last  night.  I  saw  your  uncle  Denis  in  his  vestments,  just 
as  he  used  to  be  when  I  served  mass  for  him  long  ago  in 
Ballygrauver." 

The  group  of  people  in  the  bedroom  foi^t  all  about 
Mrs.  O'Dowla,  and  hung  open-mouthed  on  the  words  of 
the  Canon.  Even  Ignatius  was  arrested  by  the  [lostor's 
manner,  for  he  had  never  before  seen  a  priest  at  work  at 
this  branch  of  hia  business. 

"  I  saw  the  Monsignor  elevating  the  Host,"  continued 
Canon  O'Darrell,  and  he  raised  his  hands  aloft  and  looked 
up  at  the  ceiling  as  if  the  vision  were  being  re-eiiactatl 
before  his  ej'es,  "and  1  saw  the  altar-boy  lo.-nding  1 
behind  him  and  striking  the  gong,  and  then  the  Monsi; 
elevated  the  chahce  and  the  boy  bowed  low  again 
thought,"  here  the  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  I 
priest,  "  I  thought  the  boy  was  more  beautiful  tbao  ff 
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Vig«l,  though  I  could  not  see  his  face.  And  then,  when 
the  elevation  was  all  over,  and  the  boy  turned  round  ae  if 
to  arrange  the  soutane  over  his  slippers,  1  saw  tus  face  and 
it  was  the  face  of  Hugh  O'Dowla,  who  was  become  a  saint 
of  God  and  was  serving  hia  uncle's  mass  in  Heaven." 

"Glory  be  to  God!"  cried  all  present,  including  Mrs. 
O'Dowla,  who  was  wide  awake  and  crying  more  for  joy,  aa 
it  would  appear,  than  for  grief.  Even  Ignatius  was  affected 
by  the  contagion  of  delirium,  and,  seeing  his  mother 
restored  t«  her  sensea,  exclaimed,  "  Praise  be  to  God  ! " 

It   was  not  easy  to   elicit   the   particulars  of   Hugh's 
death.     It    had   been    sudden,  but  there    would   be   no 
I  inquest.     The   police  had    notified  the  coroner,  and  the 
L  cwroner  had  gone  itttaigbt  to  the  bishop  at  Eilmoy ;  and 
^tiie    result   was   that   no    inquest    was  to   be   held,    no 
utopay  was  to  be  made.     Hugh  had  been  in  his  usual 
tealth  at  the  mid-day  dinner,  but  shortly  afterwards  he 
fll&d  been  attacked  by  nausea  and,  in  the  violence  of  the 
vomiting,  had  burst  a  blood-vessel,  for  he  had  inherited 
weak   lungs   from   the   Pensers.    The    doctor   had    been 
summoned  but  could  not  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  and 
haemorrhage  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  death.     The 
young  man's    constitution  had  been    worn  out  by  over- 
work and  want  of   exercise,   and  had  broken  under  the 
strain.     His  mind  too  had  been  giving  way  in  the  hopeless 
endeavour  to  evolve  truth,  order,  and  wisdom  from  the 
tangled  labyrinth  of  corrupt  casuistry  which  he  had  been 
studying  under  the  name  of  theology. 

There  was  jubilation  amongst  the  host  of  conditional 
legatees  under  Miss  Penser'a  will,  who  would  now  receive 
their  legacies  long  after  they  had  given  up  the  last  vestige 
of  hope  of  benefiting  under  the  testament.  No  less  than 
twenty  different  orders  of  priests  and  nuns  thus  proBted  by 
Hugh  U'Dowla's  death.  From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
the  catastrophe  made  no  difference  to  Canon  O'Dnrrell; 
but  it  is  only  due  to  the  pastor  to  say  that  he  experienced 
,  more  heartfelt  grief  at  Hugh  (D'Dowlu's  death  than  be  had 
[  ever  known  during  his  sacerdotf^  career. 

Never  bad  such  an  elaborate  funeral  been  seen  in  Gallow- 
The  first  act  in  the  celebration  of  the  obsequies  was 
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tbi!  tlcpartarc  <>I  Timothy  M'Uimber'K  best  heano  and  four 
horses  for  Kiliuoy  to  bring  honie  the  body.  Every  tme  in 
Gallowgtass  who  poaaessed  a  hoise  or  car  of  hia  owe.  or 
could  procure  a  seat  in  a  oeighboiir's  car,  went  with  tbe 
hearse,  aa  they  said,  "  to  bring  Hugh  O'Dowla  hoaw," 
chinking  nothing  of  the  long  journey  of  twen^  miles. 
And,  as  the  cortege  wended  its  way  throng  th«  country- 
side, continual  additions  were  being  made  to  tt«  length ; 
and  the  women  by  the  roadside  clapped  their  hands  in 
wonder  at  beholding  the  empty  hcaree  followed  by  such 
an  enormous  line  of  vehicles  with  two  score  ol  hotsemen, 
headed  by  Roland  Glenpower.  bringing  up  the  rear.  All 
the  shops  in  Kilmoy  were  shuttered  as  those  in  Gallowglaa 
had  been.  High  mass,  celebrated  by  Canon  O'Darrell, 
with  Father  Lawnavawla  as  deacon.  Father  Gabbraw  as 
aub-deacon,  and  Doctor  O'Keefe  as  master  of  ceremooife. 
was  o0ered  up  in  the  cathedral.  The  bishop  presided,  and 
the  assistant  canons  at  the  throne  were  Ciuon  Brown, 
President  of  the  Theological  College,  and  Canon  O'Oraovw. 
All  the  senior  students  of  the  college  stood  within  tlte 
choir  wearing  surplices,  and  the  coffin  containing  the  body 
was  placed  on  a  catafalque  before  the  high  altar,  tluB 
cathedral  being  crowded  almost  to  sufkicaUon. 

Aiter  mass,  when  the  bishop  and  over  fifty  priesta  had 
iMken  imicheon  at  the  college,  the  funeral  procflsaion  was 
formed  for  the  return  journey  to  Gallowglass.  The  bishop^s 
car,  containing  Dr.  O'Grenaghan'  and  his  private  cliaplain, 
was  given  first  place  ;  Canon  O'Darrell's  car,  in  which  sat 
the  pastor  and  Father  I^awnavawla,  came  second;  tba 
car  of  the  President  of  the  Theological  OoUege  came  thifd ; 
and  then  followed  over  twenty  other  clerioU  c*t» ; 
priest  wearing  an  ample  sash  of  the  finest  snow 
cambric  linen  over  his  shoulders  and  a  white  Unea  J 
round  his  tall  hat. 

After  th<f  priests'  cars  came  the  wntath-coreKd  i^ 
which  the  Oarelciln  men  in^ted  on  carrying  upon  t 
ahouldera  for  the  first  mile  of  the  journey  ;  but  thetr?  • 
hundreds  of  other  pedestrians  all  eager  to  be  pennitted  to 
assist  in  bearing  it.  At  length  the  coffin  was  plaeed  in  the 
hearse,  which  was  decorated  with  white  plomea,  whik  the 
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drivers  wore  white  calico  tiftt-hands  and  ample  sashes  of 
the  same  material,  and  the  four  horses  carried  white 
plumes  between  their  ears.  Then  came  the  chief  mourners' 
carriage,  in  which  sat  Ignatius  O'Dowla  alone,  his  hat 
enveloped  in  black  crijie ;  and  after  that,  in  an  intermin- 
able line,  came  the  care  of  the  people,  the  accession  of  the 
Kilmoy  contingent  almost  doubling  the  lejigth  of  the 
coTtige.  The  horsemen,  as  usual,  brought  up  the  r»ar  of 
the  procession,  Roland  Glenpower  leading  the  squadron. 

The  O'Briles  were  there,  Bugler  driving,  his  eyes  red 
and  watery ;  Edward  O'Brile  weeping,  and  Thomas  O'Brile 
silent  and  thoughtful.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  noiiKe 
and  confusion,  and  collisions  were  frequent  during  the  first 
stage  of  the  journey,  drivers  and  passengers  having  imbibed 
freely  while  waiting  at  Kilmoy,  and  few  of  the  mourners 
having  c^me  provided  with  solid  food.  For  years  after- 
wards the  publicans  of  Kilmoy  remembered  the  day  of 
Hugh  O'Dowla's  funeral  as  having  been  more  profitable  to 
them  tlian  a  race-meeting,  and  all  the  licensed  houses  on 
the  route  home  garnered  conaiderabte  gleanings  from  the 
roonmful  event. 

When  the  coffin  had  been  placed  in  the  bearae  the 
bishop's  horse  broke  into  a  fast  trot,  and  the  entire  pro- 
cession followed  suit;  but  there  was  always  an  interval  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  the  last  of  the  prie^sta'  cars 
and  the  hearse,  for  the  denes  were  anxious  to  get  the 
business  over  so  that  they  might  enjoy  the  proverbial 
hospitality  of  Canon  O'Darrell. 

The  Kiimoy  contingent  left  the  procession  at  the  Half- 
Way  House,  the  middle  point  of  the  road  between 
Galiowglass  and  Kilmoy.  But  freah  arrivals  from  GaUow- 
glass,  Mahernacrow,  Ballygrauver,  Furiey  Valley,  Bally- 
nastaokeragh ,  and  Necnawhoona  more  than  supplied  the 
place  of  the  Kilmoy  men.  And  when,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  funeral  entered  the  Main  Street  of 
Gallowgliuu,  eovennl  with  dust  and  at  walking  pace,  it  sur- 
pawted,  for  its  length  and  magnificence,  any  display  of  (wpu- 
Inr  mourning  wliich  the  townspeople  had  ever  witnessed. 

The  street  was  full  of  sightseera.  Mrs.  Amill  and  half* 
a-doxen  professional   keeners  from  Mahemarrow  met  tbe 
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family  burial-place  at  Kilderibeenbroelta,  where  Hugh  had 
his  encounter  with  the  Valiants,  traversing  the  road  which 
had  seemed  such  .a  via  dolorosa  to  him  the  last  time  he 
had  walked  over  it ;  and  the  corthje  was  almost  as  long  as 
it  had  been  on  the  journey  from  Kilmoy  to  Gallowglass. 
There  waa  such  a  large  number  of  priests  assisting  at  the 
burial  service  that  John  O'Dowia  and  Ignatius  were  unable 
to  get  near  the  f^ve  until  the  laat  moment,  and  over  a 
thousand  people  were  herded  together  amongst  the  tombs, 
kneeling,  standing,  and  sitting  on  the  long  grass  of  the  ill- 
kept  cemetery.  \Vlien  the  intricate  Latin  service  waa  over, 
the  people  said  a  short  prayer  for  themselves,  in  EngUsh 
or  Irish,  and  dispersed  to  their  homes,  while  the  priests 
again  betook  themselves  to  the  hospitable  board  of  Canon 
(fDarrell.' 

8poreen  met  John  O'Dowia  and  Ignatius  at  the  grave- 
yard gate,  and  said :  "  See  here,  gintlenun,  Ood  be  merci- 
ful to  him!  He's  in  heaven  as  sure  as  we're  here  I  But 
ye  can  turn  around  an"  have  it  to  say  for  the  reat  o'  y<*r 
lives  that  ye're  after  havin'  the  grandest  funeral  in  y©er 
family  that  was  ever  seen  in  Gallowglaaa." 

"  I'd  die  happy  if  I  thought  I  was  goin'  to  have  quartet 
as  good  a  funeral  as  it  was.  Wouldn't  I.  what  \  "  put  in 
O'Pollards.     "  That  I  mightn't  if  I  wouldn't ! "' 

Bill  Amill  strode  up  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and,  extending 
his  rough  right  band,  clasped  the  hand  of  hia  master,  and 
said:  "God  rest  his  sow!,  sir!  You  needn't  have  no 
doubt  but  the  biy  is  safe  in  heaven.  All  the  same,  may 
God  help  yerself  an'  the  misthuss  to-night ! " 

"  'Twill  come  very  heavy  on  you,  John,  d'ye  see  ?  "  said 
Mr,  Weglesa.  "  But,  sure,  money  couldn't  be  better  ex- 
pinded  both  for  this  world  an'  for  the  next,  than  in  givin' 
those  b'longing  to  us.  d'ye  see.  a  good  funelar." 

"  Thruc  for  you,"  said  Maurice  Sawnuch  ;  "  but,  case  in 
point,  case  in  point,  I'd  like  to  know  what  the  bishop  an' 
all  them  priests  'II  have  to  be  paid.  'Twill  be  something 
purty  an'  I'd  rather  the  Chevalier  here  tid  be  landing  it 
out  than  meself.  Two  high  masses  aren't  to  be  had  athout 
money."  This  speech  waa  meant  to  be  flattering  and  was 
BO  taken  by  John  O'Dowia, 
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"  Pup,  pup,  pup  1  "  exclaimed  ChevaHcr  O'DowU,  wiping 
hia  eyes  which  were  red  witli  weeping. 

"  1  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  tJie  magnificent  tane  voa 
created  in  Parliament  tli'  other  day,"  sud  Dick  Qmsk, 
pusliing  bimself  forward.  "'Twastn  ths  Bat/ro^B  Jotimat 
yesterday  in  full.  Begor,  'twas  tin  or  eleven  colanitts  long, 
'twas  u  credit  to  the  country.  Everybody  s^  so  at  the 
forge.    God  be  merciful  to  the  dead." 

"An'  some  people  says  that  John  O'Dowla  is  a  near^ 
man,"  put  in  McOliraber.  proudly  looking  at  his  own  hearse. 
■■  I'd  put  the^— " 

"  Near,  skeerd,  what  i     'Tis  superaboundin'  with  i 
ginerosity  he  is,  what  i  "  exclaimed  U'PoUarda, 

"  Lave  ye  be  aisy  now,"  went  on  McCUmber.    " 
T  was  goin'  to  say  is  that  I'd  put  the  five  parii 
Furzey  Valley,  Mahemacrow,  Ballygrauver,  Neenawh) 
an'  Ballyslochter,  besides  Gallowglass  itself,  to  the  j 
their  coJIar  to  produce  a  funeral  that  could  come  t 
bonderd  mile  of  it!  " 

"  I'd  like  wan  o'  ye  to  turn  around,"'  said  Sporeen, 
show  me,  'tisn't  wan,  but  any  two  or  three  funelara 
together,  these  twinty  years,  that  had  as  much  oripeA 
linen  served  out  at  'em  as  Hugh  O'Dowia'a  had." 

John  O'Dowla  invited  Sporeen  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
chief-raoumere'  carriage,  and,  the  young  dnper  having 
gladly  accepted  the  offer,  the  trio  set  o&  for  Gallowglaas. 
The  carriage  pulled  up  at  O'Dowla's  door,  aud  the 
Chevalier  stepped  out  amongst  a  crowd  of  b^gsrs  and 
idlers,  who  had  assembled  in  anticipation  of  dole«,  or  had 
come  to  gratify  their  morbid  curiosity  by  observing  the 
behaviour  of  the  deceased's  relatives. 

"  God  be  good  an'  merciful  to  yer  son,  Mr.  O'Dowla 

"  God  rest  his  aowl !  " 

"  Yer  boy  ia  in  heaven,  air !  " 

"He  was  the  grandest   young   man  that  Gallui^ 
ever  saw !     God  be  merciful  to  him  ! " 

"  The  town  'U  never  see  Master  Hugh's  likes  again, 
amoasa !     God  reward  him ! " 

And  the  keen  was  on  the  point  of  rccommencii^  k 
it  was  peri'mptorily  suppressed  by  Ignatius  and  Sp< 
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